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Book  n. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RETURN,  O   SHULAMITE  ! 

SO,  at  last,  dawned  the  morning  of  Valentine's  last  day  in 
Hoxton — the  last  day  comes,  if  one  waits  long  enough,  of 
everything. 

Her  last  day.  She  awoke  before  daybreak,  and  watched  haw 
the  dawn — a  pretty  sight — gradually  revealed  in  all  their  beauty, 
the  Board  School  and  the  back  yards  and  the  courts  commanded 
by  her  window.  There  were  no  larks  singing  in  the  sky  or 
swallows  flying  about  the  eaves  to  welcome  the  sun,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  season  was  too  late  for  larks  and  swallows ;  nor  was 
there  any  autumnal  splendour  of  wood  and  coppice  for  the  sim  to 
shine  upon  and  to  glorify ;  but  there  were  cats  and  there  were 
sparrows — and  gradually  there  arose  a  murmur  of  life,  and  dirty 
blinds  were  pulled  up  or  pinned  up,  and  the  mortals  behind  them 
got  themselves  dressed  in  their  work-a-day  clothes,  and  the  day's 
labours  began.  For  most  of  them  such  dreary,  weary,  mono- 
tonous, and  unprofitable  labours ! 

Her  last  day.  She  looked  round  the  little  cell  where  she  had 
spent  three  long  summer  months,  a  willing  prisoner — and  now  she 
loved  the  place.     On  her  bed  lay  the  sick  girl,  who  had  taken  so 
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many  nights'  rest  from  her.  When  first  she  came  there  was  no 
sick  girl  to  care  for,  nor  had  she  any  single  friend — who  now  had 
so  many — ^in  the  whole  place.  There  were  her  household  gods — 
all  the  things  which  Claude  had  given  her  for  what  she  thought 
would  be  a  three  months'  picnic,  but  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to 
a  lifelong  work — they  were  no  longer  new;  the  frying-pan, 
never  very  strong — man,  mere  man,  cannot  know  how  to  choose 
a  firying-pan — was  now  battered  out  of  shape  ;  it  had  fried  quan- 
tities of  chops,  steaks,  eggs,  kidneys,  and  bacon.  The  sauce- 
pan and  the  kettle,  both  showed — because  they  had  boiled  with 
enthusiasm — the  black  and  respectable  garb  of  labour.  The 
first  freshness  was  gone  from  the  colour  of  her  rugs  and  curtains. 
The  mignonette  in  the  window-box,  which  had  been  all  the 
summer  so  great  a  solace  to  her,  was  now  reduced  to  three 
scentless  stalks.  The  summer  was  over,  and  the  air,  when  she 
opened  the  window, .blew  fresh  and  cold;  and  as  for  her  face,  as 
she  looked  in  the  glass  and  wondered  what  Violet  would  say,  it 
seemed  to  have  grown  longer,  though  that  could  hardly  be,  and 
graver.  In  the  past  three  months  how  much  had  she  learned  and 
how  much  had  she  seen  ? 

Her  last  day !  She  was  going  home — to  the  real  home ;  in 
what  Sam  called  the  camp  of  those  who  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  working-classes,  where  no  one  has  to  work,  and  the  days 
flow  on  in  idlesse  all ;  where  there  is  abundance,  where  there  is 
music,  where  there  is  Art,  and  where  there  is  the  magic  of  poetry; 
where  the  girls  are  wrapped  in  soft  silks,  and  kept  from  hearing 
how  the  workwomen  cry  aloud  and  cry  in  vain,  and  how  they 
suffer  in  patience,  hand  in  hand,  with  no  one  to  help  them  or  to  care 
whether  they  live  or  die.  But  their  cry,  and  the  memory  of  their 
sufferings,  would  never  leave  her.  She  knew  that  she  could  no 
longer  remain  in  that  camp ;  she  must  come  back  again !  She 
must  return  to  the  world  where  the  women  suffer.  Everybody 
who  once  visits  that  world  must  go  back  to  it.  Those  who  work  in 
it  never  want  to  leave  it.  Only  three  months  ago :  why — Claude 
was  then  her  brother ;  what  was  he  now  ?  How  could  they  go 
on  working  together  when  he  should  find  out  the  truth  ?  Three 
months  ago  they  were  both  children  of  an  honest  workman,  dea.d 
long  since,  and  now  Claude's  father  was  not  dead  at  all,  but  a 
shameful,  horrible,  living  creature,  who  was  going  to  bring  misery 
upon  all  of  them  unless  she  could  keep  him  silent  and  obscure. 
That  silence,  at  any  cost,  she  would  procure  and  pay  for — Claude 
must  never  know  or  suspect,  and  Violet  must  never  know  or 
suspect* 
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She  would  come  back  again,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  to  live. 
That  was  now  her  firm  resolve.     She  was  as  bent  upon  it  as  a  novice 
is  bent  on  taking  the  vows.     But  she  would  no  longer  live  in  her 
single  chamber.  That  was  not  necessary.   Enough  for  three  months 
to  have  been  housemaid,  cook,  parlourmaid,  and  lady's-maid  all  in 
one ;  enough  for  honour  to  have  carried  water  upstairs,  swept  her 
own  room,  cooked  her  own  dinner,  boiled  the  kettle,  made  the 
bed,  and  cleaned  the  window.     In  one  respect  only  she  differed 
from  the  old  woman  below  her — that  she  put  out  her  washing. 
Now  the  old  woman  never  had  any  to  put  out.    For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  her  bed  had  been  occupied  by  a  girl  in  a  con* 
sumption,  so  that  she  had  to  sleep  as  she  could,  on  a  chair,  or  a 
bed  made  up  of  three  chairs.    One  must  be  a  Moravian  missionary 
before  one  can  contemplate  without  a  shudder  a  continuance  of 
this  way  of  life.    She  was  coming  back,  but  it  would  be  to  a  home  of 
her  own,  where  she  could  live  somewhat  more  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  live.     Her  house  should  be  in  Hozton — she  was  resolved  upon 
that,  but  it  would  not  be  quite  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
habitually  get  drunk  on  Saturday  nights,  and  commonly  use 
coarse  imprecations,  and  when  in  liquor  knock  down  and  kick  their 
wives.    Even  the  Fellows  of  Toynbee  Hall  do  not  actually  live  in 
the  very  courts  and  lanes  of  the  Whitechapel  Road  and  Com- 
mercial Street.     No  doubt  they  will  do  so  when,  by  their  efforts, 
these  courts  have  become  Courts  of  the  Great  King ;  at  present 
they  seclude  themselves  in  their  College,  each  man  with  his  own 
room  aesthetically  furnished  for  the  pleasure  of  his   soul,  and 
removed  somewhat  from  noise  and  stress  and  struggle  of  the 
common  life.    We  may,  in  fact,  give  ourselves  up,  *  like  anything,' 
for  our  fellow  creatures,  who  will  very  likely  give  up  nothing,  not 
even  a  humble  little  vice  or  two,  in  return ;  but  there  'are  some 
hours  in  the  day  which  should  be  kept  apart  and  consecrated, 
even  by  the  most  thorough  Renunciator,  for  the  recreation  and 
lefjrcvshment  of  his  scmL   •  All  the  monks,  hermits,  and  recluses  on 
record  miade  the  great  ndstake  that  they  did  not  provide  such 
houf^  of  rest^    The  gaio^  for  example,  in  the  wiay  of  spiritual 
^l^vation  would  have  been  inestimable  iC  the  Holy  Fakeer,  Simon 
Stylites,  had  let  himself  down:  by  a  rope  ladder,  once  a  day,  just 
to  enjoy  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the   conversation  of  the 
daiq^els  and  gossips  ^|i  the  bazaar;  and  think  iDf  the  difference  it 
woi;(ld,have.made;'to  tha saint  who  used  to  swing  all  day  with  the 
h^olQ^iu  hia  back,  if  some  kind  fri^end  had  taken  that  hook  out  of 
him.  every  day^  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  so  that  for  a  couple 
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of  hours  at  least  he  might  have  smoked  a  pipe  and  had  a  chat 
beneath  the  village  banyan.  To  what  pinnacles  of  spirituality 
might  not  the  Fakeer  Simon  and  the  hooked  saint  have  risen ! 
But  they  failed.  Simon  got  no  higher,  spiritually  speaking,  than 
the  top  of  his  pillar,  and  the  other  holy  man  never  got  outside, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  dangling  hook,  because  they  were  always 
attached  to  these  foolish  things.  And  now  their  sayings,  if  they 
ever  said  anything,  and  their  discoveries,  if  they  ever  made  any, 
in  Theology  and  Morals,  are  qiute  lost  and  forgotten,  just  for 
want  of  that  little  daily  intermission  and  rest,  which  would 
have  brightened  them  up  and  inspired  them  with  words  of 
wisdom. 

These  general  reflections  applied  to  Valentine  mean  that  too 
much  Hoxton  for  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  Hoxton  at 
heart  is  bad  for  Hoxton. 

When  Valentine  went  down  stairs,  she  found  her  friend  the 
letter  writer  starting  on  his  daily  round  among  the  German 
immigrants.  There  had  been  recently  quite  a  large  importation 
of  Polish  Jews  who  were  making  a  little  Yiddish  Poland  for  them- 
selves up  a  court.  I  think  they  had  brought  with  them  a  great 
many  barrels  of  native  dirt,  so  as  to  feel  home-like ;  and  were 
now  living  on  charity,  in  the  begging  of  which  the  scribe  was 
making  an  unusual  harvest.  He  was  doing  so  well  that  he  had 
bought  a  new  pair  of  second-hand  boots ;  like  a  tax-gatherer,  he 
carried  his  ink  in  one  waistcoat-pocket  and  his  pen  in  another, 
while  his  writing-paper  lay  in  a  shabby  old  leather  case,  which 
perhaps  was  once  brown,  but  now  was  black  with  age.  He  greeted 
Valentine  with  cheerfulness,  though  the  Bishop  at  the  moment 
was  lying  grievously  ill,  and  his  family  were  gathered  at  the 
Palace,  and  three  physicians  were  in  consultation. 

*  But  suppose  the  Bishop  dies,'  said  Valentine ;  *  then  your 
dream  will  be  finished.* 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  with  his  soft  and  gentle  smile.  *  Yes,  if 
the  Bishop  does  not  recover,  my  dream  will  be  finished  indeed ; 
for  I  am  the  Bishop,  you  know.    You  are  leaving  us  to-day?' 

<  To-morrow  morning.  I  have  got,  where  I  am  going,  another 
mother  and  another  sister.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  I  went 
to  see  them?' 

They  were  standing  in  the  court,  between  the  little  Chapel 
and  the  open  space  on  the  south  side,  where  two  or  three  houses 
have  been  pulled  down.  The  old  man  pointed  with  his  stick  to 
Melenda's  window,  which  was  open,  showing  the  new  clean  blind 
and  the  new  curtains ;  next,  he  passed  that  stick  slowly  before 
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all  the  houses  comprehensively  and  severally,  meaning  to  include 
them  all ;  and  then  he  pointed  to  the  little  children  swarming 
about  the  place  like  tadpoles  in  a  pond ;  and,  lastly,  he  indicated 
the  women,  bustling  about  their  daily  tasks.  He  did  this  solemnly 
and  slowly,  as  one  who  hath  a  thing  to  say  and  thus  delivers  his 
soul. 

*  Do  you  know,'  he  asked,  after  performing  this  ceremony, 
*  do  you  know  what  they  are  saying,  all  of  them,  at  your  de- 
parture?' 

*  What  are  they  saying  ? ' 

*  They  are  saying,  "  Return,  0  Shulamite  ! " ' 

He  walked  away  slowly,  with  his  rounded  shoulders,  his  long 
grey  hair,  and  his  ragged  coat ;  an  old  man  who  ought  to  have 
been  taken  right  away  and  forbidden  to  work  any  more ;  who 
should  have  been  provided  with  all  kinds  of  things  that  are 
pleasant  to  old  men — with  books  and  sunshine  and  warmth  and 
companionship.  In  a  well-ordered  State  this  will  be  done  for  all 
the  old  men  alike,  from  saint  to  sinner,  from  Duke  to  ditcher. 
But  nothing  can  ever  be  done  now  for  this  individual  poor  old 
man,  and  you  will  presently  discover  why. 

*  Return,  0  Shulamite ! '  The  words  lingered  in  her  ears ; 
the  sweet  old  words  of  love  and  yearning. 

Did  they  want  her  to  return  ?  Had  she  done  anything  to 
anybody  during  her  three  months  that  they  should  want  her  to 
come  back  to  them,  or  that  they  should  miss  her  presence  among 
them? 

There  is  a  Sense  which  lies  dormant  with  most  of  us.  It  may 
always  be  awakened,  and,  once  roused,  it  never  leaves  us.  Let 
us  call  it,  if  you  please,  the  Sense  of  humanity.  It  is  not  phi* 
lanthropy,  nor  benevolence,  nor  sentimentality ;  it  is  a  thing 
much  fuller  and  wider  than  any  of  these.  Peter  got  this  Sense 
when  he  had  the  Vision  of  the  Great  Sheet.  It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Universal  Brotherhood.  Some  of  the  French  Republicans 
were  filled  with  it  when  they  first  began  to  shout  their  cry  of 
Equality  and  Fraternity.  Some  of  the  Socialists  are  filled  with 
this  sense :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  with  creed :  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  are  full  of  the  stories  of  men  who  have  had 
this  sense  strongly  developed ;  the  lives  of  the  Sinners,  which 
have  yet  to  be  written — would  that  I  could  attempt  that  stu- 
pendous task! — will  also  be  found  quite  full  of  such  stories. 
Saint  or  Sinner,  it  matters  not ;  the  Sense  of  Humanity  may  be 
found  in  either.  One  may  be  a  Peer  and  have  it ;  one  may  be  a 
beggi^r  and  have  it  not*    Those  who  have  it,  and  have  developed 
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it,  are  like  mathematicians,  when  they  resolve  all  plane  forces  to 
two,  and  all  forces  in  space  i-o  three,  for  they  presently  resolve 
humanity  into  the  simple  pair — the  man  and  the  woman ;  or,  to 
be  practical,  since  in  the  world  there  are  no  planes,  but  everything 
is  of  three  dimensions,  into  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child. 
It  is  a  Sense  by  means  of  which  one  is  enabled  to  separate  the 
man  from  his  clothes,  whether  they  are  rags  or  gowns  of  office, 
and  from  his  sins,  whether  they  be  those  which  society  allows,  or 
those  which  are  not  recognised  ;  and — which  is  a  dark  saying — it 
destroys  respect  and  yet  builds  up  reverence.  Valentine  had 
discovered  this  Sense ;  she  had  awakened  it  in  Claude ;  she  saw 
it  in  Sam,  in  the  Doctor,  and  in  the  Assistant  Priest. 

When  the  letter-writer  had  passed  out  of  Ivy  Lane  Valentine 
remembered  the  old  woman  who  lived  below  her  and  got  drunk 
whenever  she  could.  She  was  not  at  all  a  nice  old  person,  but 
Valentine  thought  she  would  see  her  before  she  departed — it 
would  be  neighbourly.  So  she  knocked  at  her  door  and  went  in. 
This  morning  she  looked  very  dreadful,  because  she  had  been  tipsy 
the  evening  before,  and  had  got  a  bruise  round  one  eye,  and  the 
other  was  red ;  her  lips  were  tremulous  and  her  cheeks  blotched ; 
also  she  wore  no  cap,  which  was  an  error  in  Art,  because  her  head 
was  bald  in  patches.  Queen  Venus,  when  she  is  old  and  bald, 
ought  at  least  to  wear  a  cap.  And  she  was  muttering  over  her 
work,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  intimately  connected 
with  approaching  funerals. 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  she  said  cheerfully,  *  and  how  is  the  sweet 
young  gentleman  ?     And  how  long  are  you  going  to  stay  here?' 

*  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  you  before  I  go.' 

*  There,  now !  I  said  there'd  be  a  wedding  when  I  saw  you 
in  St.  Luke's  graveyard  with  him.  A  sweet  young  couple  indeed. 
Ah !  it  does  an  old  woman's  heart  good  to  let  her  eyes  fall  on 
such.' 

*  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  married.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  it  won't  matter  much  how  you  arrange  it. 
And  there'll  be  another  match  soon,  unless  I'm  mistaken,  with  Liz 
upstairs — there's  another  pretty  one  for  you — and  her  young 
gentleman.     Oh !  I've  seen  them  together  too.' 

*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  the  old  woman,  *  I  daresay  he's  given  you  some 
money.    He  looks  the  sort  to  be  free  of  money.' 

'  I  tell  you  I'm  not  going  to  be  married.' 

*  I  didn't  say  you  were,  my  dearie.     But  if  you've  a  shilling 
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upon  you  to  spare,  I'd  thank  you  for  it.  Get  all  you  can,  my  dear, 
get  all  you  can  while  your  time  lasts.' 

She  looked  detestably  cunning  and  inconceivably  wicked. 
Valentine,  however,  found  a  coin  for  her. 

*  The  air's  getting  fresh  now,'  the  old  lady  went  on,  *  aad  the 
nights  are  cold.  When  it's  too  cold  to  sit  without  a  fire  and  to 
sleep  without  blankets,  I've  got  to  go  back  to  the  'Ouse.  It's 
warm  there,  if  it's  nothing  else.  You  think  it's  hard,  but  wait  till 
you're  as  old  as  me,  my  dear,  and  see  if  you  don't  come  to  it  as 
well.  Make  yourself  happy  while  you  can.  It's  no  use  saving; 
spend  and  enjoy  all  you  can  get  while  you  are  young,  my  pretty. 
When  you're  old  you'll  have  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  itil  make 
you  feel  happy  just  to  think  that  you  didn't  let  the  good  times 
slip  past.  Don't  forget  me  next  year  if  I'm  spared  to  come  out. 
Oh !  it  does  one  good  in  such  a  place  as  this,  even  to  see  a  pretty 
girl  with  a  proper  frock  on.  But  there,  you  won't  be  pretty  when 
you  come  back  here.  Lord !  what  a  figure  I  had  once  !  And  I 
can  tell  you  about  the  time  when  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  ! ' 

Valentine  left  her  at  the  commencement  of  these  recollections. 
Eve,  in  age  and  decay,  long  after  she  had  eaten,  not  one,  but  all 
the  forbidden  apples  within  reach,  and  longed  for  those  out  of  her 
reach,  may  have  looked  so  and  talked  so.  A  curious  case  for  the 
spiritual  physician.  Next  year  she  will  be  *  out '  again,  for  these 
old  women  are  tough  and  long-lived;  and  perhaps  for  many  years 
she  will  continue  to  be  alternately  ^  in '  and  *  out,'  and  to  exist  as 
an  example  and  a  warning  for  the  young.  This  dear  lady,  too, 
ought  to  be  taken  away  and  carefully  cherished,  with  warmth  and 
good  food,  and  the  semblance  of  liberty.  Not  that  she  would 
ever  repent  her  of  her  sins,  or  wish  the  memory  of  the  past  to  be 
other  than  it  is,  or  get  a  gleam  of  light  into  her  darkened  soul 
about  a  better  life.  A  better  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  painless 
and  sudden  extinction.  But"  the  old  lady,  who,  I  suppose,  would 
have  to  be  consulted,  for  form's  sake,  is  not  yet  educated  to  the 
point  of  perceiving  how  much  her  disappearance  would  benefit 
mankind.  The  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  for 
there  are  so  many  among  us  who  might  with  advantage  be  pain- 
lessly and  unexpectedly  extinguished. 

Valentine  proceeded  on  her  way  down  Ivy  Lane  calling  at  the 
houses  where  she  had  friends,  that  is  to  say,  at  nearly  every  house. 
The  children  ran  after  her  as  she  went,  catching  at  her  hands  and 
hanging  to  her  skirts*  That  means  nothing,  because  children  are 
so  foolish  as  to  trust  and  love  every  one  who  is  kind  to  them. 
*  Come  back  soon,'  they  cried  ;   *  Come  back  soon.'      Then  from 
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the  children  Valentine  went  to  see  her  friends  the  workwomen  in 
their  rooms.  She  knew,  by  this  time,  dozens  of  them,  which  is 
not  difficult  in  this  Thimble-and-Thread-Land,  where  there  are  so 
many  thousands  always  at  work.  The  women  paused  in  their 
work  for  a  minute  to  bid  her  farewell.  There  was  the  young 
tailoress  of  nineteen  with  two  babies  and  a  husband  out  of  work, 
and  her  mother  who  looked  after  the  babies,  while  she  worked 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  for  eight  shillings  a 
week,  less  the  cost  of  coal  and  candle,  soap  and  cotton.  She  was 
a  handsome,  capable-looking  girl,  with  square  chin,  fresh  lips,  and 
strong  eyes.  She  looked  up  and  laughed  a  welcome,  and  when 
Valentine  bade  her  farewell,  she  cried,  but  not  for  long,  although 
a  whole  hour's  crying  would  only  have  cost  her  a  penny  and  one- 
fifteenth.  *But  you'll  come  back  soon,'  she  said.  Then  there 
was  the  woman  who  lived  on  the  ground-floor,  working  all  day 
long  for  bare  life,  with  her  daughter ;  there  was  the  old  lady  with 
the  imbecile  husband,  who  worked  for  both ;  there  was  the  girl 
who  ought  to  have  been  married  some  years  before,  and  there  was 
the  girl  who  ought  not  to  have  been  married  for  some  years  to 
come ;  they  all  stopped  to  bid  her  farewell  and  to  say  *  Come  back 
soon,'  and  then  returned  again  to  their  breathless  and  headstrong 
flight  from  the  Fury  of  Famine,  who  pursues  them  continually  with 
a  scourge  of  knotted  cord,  or  a  flagellum  loaded  with  lead,  such  as 
that  with  which  the  Bomans  corrected  disobedient  slaves.  Then 
there  were  the  older  women  with  their  great  families — Nature, 
very  oddly,  when  the  Horn  of  Plenty  is  quite  empty,  always  fills 
it  with  babies.  How  bravely  they  work,  these  mothers !  And  how 
their  faces  harden,  and  how  early  the  lines^gather  round  lips  and 
eyes!  Surely,  as  the  girls  murmur  when  the  drilling  begins, 
surely,  *  it  is  a  Shame ! ' 

And  from  them  too,  from  every  room  into  which  Valentine 
had  found  her  way,  from  every  court  there  came  the  cry,  *  Come 
back  soon ' — *  Eetum,  0  Shulamite  ! '  Strange  how  the  words  lin- 
gered in  her  ear  and  repeated  themselves — words  sometimes  will 
just  as  if  they  followed  one  about  or  were  echoed  within  the 
recesses  of  the  brain. 

At  the  door  of  the  Boys'  Institute,  she  met  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Bandal  Smith.  He  was  looking  pale  and  overworked,  because  he 
had  been  in  London  all  the  summer ;  and  besides,  had  given  away 
his  money,  and  had  none  to  go  on  holiday  with ;  and  his  long  coat 
and  broad-brimmed  black  hat  were  shabby  because  he  could  not 
afibrd  new  ones,  and  he  looked  faded,  and  dejected,  and  boyish, 
and  without  dignity. 
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*  I  know  you  are  going/  he  said  gloomily.  *  The  Doctor  told 
me.' 

'  I  am  coming  hack  again.' 

*  It  is  wonderful  that  you  stayed  so  long.  We  shall  miss  you, 
though  you  never  come  to  church.' 

*  Not  to  your  church.' 

*  Oh  !  what  a  power  for  good  you  might  be  if  you  chose  !  Why, 
you  might  bring  all  those  boys  of  mine  to  church :  they  would 
follow  you.  It's  the  only  thing  for  them — Church  Discipline  and 
Confession.  I  know  you  laugh  at  us ;  but  there  is  nothing  except 
the  confessional  for  getting  a  hold  over  the  people  and  putting 
the  priests  in  their  right  place.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  if  you  will  confess  to  the  Doctor,  I  dare  tay 
he  will  confess  to  you.  Will  not  that  satisfy  you  ?  Never  mind 
your  confessional,  tell  me  about  yourself.  You  look  pale— -you 
want  a  holiday.' 

*  I  cannot  get  one,  unfortunately.' 

As  Valentine  considered  this  young  man  she  remembered  that 
it  was  for  some  such  life  as  this,  without  the  choral  services, 
that  Qaude  was  giving  up  his  career.  What  if  he  should  weary 
of  it? 

*  Tell  me,'  she  said,  *  you  who  work  so  hard  and  do  so  much 
for  the  boys — are  you  contented  with  your  life  ?  ' 

*  I  am  quite  contented  with  it.     I  ask  for  nothing  better.' 

*  That  is  a  brave  thing  to  say.  Would  you,  if  you  had  the 
chance,  exchange  it  for  an  easier  life  and  a  larger  income  ? ' 

*  Not  now,'  he  replied  sturdily.  *  When  I  grow  old  and 
feeble  I  should  like  a  stronger  man  to  come  here.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  everybody  engaged  in  such  work  as  this 
continues  to  be  as  satisfied  and  contented  ? ' 

*  I  think  so.  We  must  not  desire  anything  beyond  the  work 
that  we  are  set  to  do.' 

*  Do  you  never  wish,'  Valentine  continued,  *  for  opportunities 
of  distinction  ?     Are  you  never  ambitious  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  other  ambition,'  he  replied,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
tag  and  a  return  of  the  breathless  manner,  *  than  to  be  a  faithful 
servant.'  In  fact,  he  had  no  desire  for  distinction  at  all,  probably 
because  in  quite  early  life  he  understood  that  he  was  neither  sharp 
nor  clever 

*  And  do  you  never,'  she  asked,  *  do  you  never  think  of  love  or 
marriage  ?  '  She  was  asking  all  these  questions  in  the  interest,  so 
to  speak,  of  Claude,  and  she  suddenly,  but  too  late,  remembered 
what  the  Doctor  had  told  her.     This  young  man  had  been 
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thinking  about  love.  *  Forgive  me,'  she  said  hurriedly,  because 
he  blushed  and  trembled  and  looked  about  for  the  earth  to 
swallow  him ;  *  forgive  me,  Mr,  Smith,  I  ought  not  to  have  asked 
you  that  question.' 

*  It — it  doesn't  matter.  Thank  you,'  he  said,  *  it's  of  no  con- 
sequence.' 

*  I  was  only  wondering,'  she  explained,  *  whether  in  such  work 
as  yours  there  never  comes  a  sense  of  weariness,  as  if  it  was  all 
no  good  and  one  might  as  well  be  living  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.' 

*  There  is  no  weariness  of  the  work.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
sometimes  one  thinks  of  a  life — with — with  love  in  it.'  His  eves 
dropped,  and  he  blushed  again. 

*  No  weariness  in  the  work.     That  never  palls,  does  it  ? ' 

*  Well,'  he  was  really  a  truthful  young  man,  *  there  are  the 
church  services.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best  discipline  possible  for  a 
man,  and  of  course  we  say  matins  and  evensong  for  the  whole 
parish,  but  as  nobody  ever  comes  to  hear  them,  one  sometimes 
feels  as  if  there  were  too  many  services.' 

'  So  I  should  think.' 

^  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  flesh  which  I  hope  to  overcome  in 
time.' 

She  touched  his  hand  and  left  him  with  a  pleasing  and  rather 
uncommon  mixture  in  her  heart,  composed  of  admiration,  respect, 
and  pity  in  equal  parts,  and  just  as  one  adds  to  a  claret  cup  a  little 
sprig  of  borage,  or  a  strawberry,  so  she  added  the  merest  dash  of 
contempt.  His  life  was  so  hard  —  he  was  so  contented,  so 
courageous,  and  so  unselfish — he  was  so  patient — he  thought  so 
little  of  himself — he  was  so  free  from  any  ambition  except  to  be, 
as  he  said,  a  faithful  servant — ^he  accepted  with  so  much  meekness 
the  tiresome  and  useless  things  which  wasted  his  time  and  dragged 
him  from  his  real  work,  the  daily  chanting  of  services  which 
nobody  attended,  the  weary  iteration  of  litanies  in  an  empty  church 
and  the  fripperies  which  this  poor  ignorant  lad  took  for  the  true 
religion  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  a  religion  in 
which,  he  thought,  there  was  to  be  no  singing  except  of  Gregorian 
chants ;  and  no  sunshine  except  through  painted  windows ;  and  no 
attitude  for  the  laity  in  soBcula  scecidorum,  except  of  continual 
genuflexion  before  a  close-shaven  man  in  a  cassock  and  a  cope 
and  a  biretta  cap,  surrounded  by  boys  in  white  surplices  with 
pots  of  incense. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  LAST  EVENING. 

*  You  must  spend  this  evening  with  us,  Claude,'  said  Valentine ; 

*  it  is  my  last  evening,  and  we  are  going  to  have  tea  in  Melenda's 
room.  Besides,  I  want  you  to  say  all  sorts  of  kind  things  to  the 
poor  girl.' 

'  Your  last  evening  I  A  good  deal  has  happened,  Valentine, 
since  you  came  here  first.' 

'  Yes,  a  great  deed  has  happened.  But,  Claude,  we  must  get 
those  lines  out  of  your  forehead  and  the  depression  out  of  your 
eyes.'     See  how  readily  men  betray  their  trouble. 

*  You  will  not  do  that  easily,  Valentine,'  he  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh.     *  The  fates  are  too  strong  even  for  you.' 

She  was  now  quite  certain  that  the  trouble  of  his  soul  could 
only  be  caused  by  some  knowledge  of  her  father's  history,  but  she 
could  not  learn  how  much  he  knew. 

*  You  do  not  regret  your  choice,  Claude.' 

*  I  had  no  choice,'  he  replied  gloomily ;  *  I  thought  I  had.  But 
I  had  not.  There  are  some  men,  Valentine,  who  are  condemned 
to  obscurity  from  the  very  beginning ;  they  can  only  be  happy 
when  they  are  unknown  and  forgotten.' 

Claude  was  more  than  usually  gloomy  because  he  was  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  a  complaint  not  described  in  any  book  on 
medicine.  Celsus  and  Galen  ignore  its  symptoms.  It  has  no 
name,  but  it  is  caused  by  family  or  paternal  shame.  His  excellent 
father,  who  found  in  the  torture  of  his  son  a  truly  delightful 
amusement,  and  concluded  that  the  daughter,  who  lived  in 
Hoxton,  was  not  worth  following  up  so  long  as  slie  paid  her 
weekly  sovereign,  now  visited  his  chambers  at  all  hours,  having  a 
master-key  which  he  had  made  for  himself.  He  borrowed  Claude's 
clothes;  he  drank  his  wine;  he  sat  there  and  fiddled  all  day 
long;  he  smoked  tobacco  there;  he  opened  all  the  desks  and 
drawers  and  read  all  the  private  papers — even  those  verses 
with  which  every  young  man  loves  to  comfort  his  soul,  and  the 
letters  firom  his  friends ;  he  came  in  the  morning  and  stayed  all 
day ;  he  came  in  the  evening  and  stayed  all  night.  Claude  might 
give  up  his  chambers,  but  the  man  would  follow  him,  and  what 
would  be  the  end  ?  He  demanded  money  perpetually,  and  always 
got  some,  if  not  all  that  he  asked,  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  simple 
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threat.  If  he  did  not  get  it  he  would  go  to  his  daughters.  He 
had  even  begun  to  take  away  things  which  were  portable  and 
might  be  pawned,  such  as  the  silver  mugs,  those  volumes  which 
were  expensively  bound,  and  the  pictures;  honestly,  however, 
giving  his  son  the  pawn  tickets. 

Claude  made  no  objection  at  all.  Let  the  man  go  on ;  let  him 
strip  the  place ;  let  him  do  what  he  pleased,  so  that  he  remained 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  his  family. 

Claude  forced  himself,  however,  to  assume  a  pretence  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  stayed  with  Valentine.  They  all  had  tea  together  in 
Melenda's  room.  It  was  a  quiet  party ;  Melenda,  to  begin  with, 
was  shy,  and  as  yet  a  little  awkward  in  the  performance  of  her 
new  character  as  Melenda  the  Amiable.  Yet  she  looked  the  part. 
The  new  dressing  of  her  hair  changed  her  face,  her  eyes  were  no 
longer  fierce ;  two  days  only  of  good  food  had  taken  the  hungry 
look  out  of  her  &ce ;  she  was  in  repose,  and  she  was  afraid  of  her 
brother,  who,  however,  said  nothing  about  the  great  and  starting 
transformation — not  even  to  offer  a  word  of  congratulation,  being 
quite  absorbed  in  thought  about  other  things.  As  for  Lizzie,  she 
was  still  imder  the  influence  of  Repentance,  and  not  without  fear 
that  her  lover  might  himself  come  to  the  house,  and  insist  on  her 
promises  being  kept.  Moreover,  the  Shadow  of  Death  rested  upon 
the  place,  and  in  the  next  room  lay  one  who  patiently  awaited  the 
summons. 

The  autumn  day  was  already  closed,  for  in  the  middle  of 
October  the  sun  sets  at  five  ;  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  lamp 
was  lit,  the  fire  burning,  and  Melenda,  in  the  newly-born  joy  of 
her  own  humiliation,  thought  the  room  looked  almost  as  lovely  as 
Valentine's;  and  after  tea  they  sat  round  the  fire,  Valentine 
holding  Melenda's  hand  in  her  own. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  heard  steps  upon  the  stairs,  and 
there  appeared  at  the  door  no  other  than  Joe  himself,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter  Bhoda,  and  Sam. 

*  Mother  told  us,'  he  said,  *thafc  you  were  going  away  to- 
morrow. Why,  what  in  the  name  o'  wonder  has  come  over  the 
place  ? '  For  Melenda's  room,  he  perceived,  was  transformed  into 
a  lady's  bower. 

*  It  is  only  that  Melenda  and  I  are  friends  at  last,'  Valen- 
tine explained.     *  Come  in,  Shoda  dear :  come  in,  Sam.' 

*  And  so  I  thought  I'd  come.  Well,  I  shouldn't  ha'  known  the 
place,  Melenda,  I  shouldn't  really — nor  you  neither,  I  shouldn't — 
and  I  brought  Shoder  along  with  me,  and  we  went  out  of  our  way 
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to  fetch  Sam.  Look  at  your  Aunt  Melenda,  my  gal ;  now  she's 
something  like.  I  never  knew  you  were  so  well  worth  lookin'  at, 
Melenda.'    Melenda  blushed  and  laughed. 

'  Sit  down,  Joe,*  said  Valentine.  *  Bhoda,  you  take  my  chair. 
Sam,  you  must  sit  on  the  bed,  unless  you  like  to  stand.' 

So,  for  the  first  time  since  the  departure  of  Polly  into  the 
aristocratic  world,  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  family,  counting 
Valentine  as  Polly,  were  gathered  together.  The  vicissitudes  of 
families  have  furnished  many  subjects  for  the  moralist  and  the 
storyteller,  as  well  as  for  the  genealogist.  In  every  House  there 
are  those  who  have  climbed  or  are  climbing,  and  those  who  have 
gone  under  and  are  still  going  lower.  Down  goes  Jack,  and  with 
him  his  whole  detachment.  Up  goes  Dick,  and  with  him  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  and  his  grandchildren.  But  it  is  rare  to  find 
so  much  variety  in  one  group  and  one  generation.  It  is  not  usual, 
for  instance,  for  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  to  have  one  sister  a  needle- 
woman, and  another  a  young  lady ;  nor  is  it  a  general  thing  for  a 
plumber's  man  to  have  one  brother  a  Board  School  Master,  and 
one  a  Cambridge  Scholar.  It  is  also  unusual,  Claude  reflected, 
for  any  &mily  to  have  a  father  with  so  remarkable  a  history  as 
their  own. 

'You're  going  away,'  Joe  repeated  slowly,  looking  still  at 
Melenda,  whose  changed  appearance  fascinated  him.  ^You're 
going  away.'  It  is  the  place  of  the  elder  brother  to  give  utter- 
ance for  the  &mily  on  all  occasions  of  importance,  and  on  every 
conseil  de  famiUe.  Joe  accepted  his  responsibility,  and  was 
always  ready  to  perform  his  duties  as  Head  of  the  Family,  though 
Claude  might  be  a  gentleman,  and  Sam  had  achieved  greatness. 
*  You're  going  away  to-morrow ;  well,  you've  done  a  deal  o'  good 
to  us  since  you  came.  Mother,  she'll  miss  you  more  than  a  bit. 
We  left  her  cryin',  didn't  we,  Ehoder.  And  so  will  the  girls  here 
— ^they'U  miss  you  terrible,  won't  you,  Melenda  ?  Lord !  it's 
wonderful.  You  look  just  exactly  like  a  girl  out  of  a  shop,  quiet 
and  respectable,  instead  of  going  about  in  rags,  and  flying  in 
one's  face  like  a  wild  cat.  And  you'll  miss  her  too,  Liz ;  and  as 
for  that  poor  girl  in  the  next  room — ^your  own  room  too — what  in 
the  world  will  she  do  without  you  ? ' 

'  But  I'm  not  going  away  for  long.     I  am  coming  back.    I  am 
going  to  live  in  Hoxton ;  so  is  Claude.' 

Sam  grunted. 

•  There  was  two  of  you  came  first,'  Joe  went  on  slowly.    *  You 
fiaid  then  as  you  didn't  know  which  of  the  two  was  Polly.    As  for 
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the  other  one,  she  hasn't  come  again,  has  she  ?  Very  well ;  first, 
we  don't  need  to  say  much  about  you  before  your  face,  do  we  ? 
No.  When  you  go  away,  whether  it's  for  short  or  for  long,  there's 
some  you've  left  behind  who'll  remember  you,  ain't  there, 
Melenda  ? ' 

*  She  knows  there  is,'  said  Melenda. 

'  Well,  and  about  the  other  one  now.  If  it  should  happen,' — 
he  said  this  very  slowly,  so  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
any  mistake — *  I  wish  to  say — for  all  of  us — that  if  it  should 
happen  to  come  to  pass  that  the  other  one  was  to  turn  out  to  be 
Polly  after  all,  and  not  you  at  all ;  and  that  you  should  turn  out 
to  be  her  ladyship's  daughter.  Miss  Beatrice — which  it  may  be  for 
aught  I  know — ^why,  I  want  to  give  you  a  message  for  the  other 
one.' 

'  Yes,  Joe,  what  is  the  message  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  message  from  all  of  us ;  from  Melenda,  and  Sam,  and 
Claude,  as  well  as  from  me.  It's  to  tell  her  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
her  family,  because  her  father  was  a  man  with  such  a  character  for 
Truth  and  Honesty  as  very  few  men  can  boast,  and  a  clever  work- 
man <  as  well ' Oh,  Joe ! — Claude  and  Valentine   glanced 

involuntarily  at  each  other.  *  That's  what  I've  always  told 
Claude.  Don't  let  her  be  ashamed  of  her  fEither ;  and  as  for  us, 
why  we  don't  expect  her  to  come  and  live  with  us  as  you've  done ; 
we  don't  ask  her,  nor  we  don't  expect  her.  We  know  that  she's 
a  young  lady  accustomed  to  live  among  young  ladies,  and  we're 
on'y  plain  working  people.  It's  enough  that  you've  come.  We 
haven't  harmed  you,  have  we  ?  You've  heard  a  bit  of  rough  talk 
now  and  then ;  perhaps  you've  seen  a  bit  o'  rough  ways,  and  foimd 
out  a  deal  of  things  you  never  suspected  before,  I  daresay ;  but 
our  people  haven't  harmed  you — our  people  never  will  harm  any 
respectable  girl.  If  she'd  wanted  us,  she'd  have  come  to  us  with 
you.  So  you  tell  her  that  she's  a  sweet  young  lady  to  look  at, 
and  we  like  to  think  of  her  pretty  face,  but  we  shan't  take  it 
amiss  that  she  don't  come  to  us,  because  she  is  not  one  of  us. 
Don't  forget  to  tell  her  that — not  one  of  us  has  got  anything  to 
ask  of  her  or  to  take  of  her.'  Sam  snorted,  and  Melenda  tossed 
her  head.  She  had  surrendered  to  one  and  not  to  both.  *  She 
needn't  be  a  bit  afraid  that  any  of  her  relations  will  ever  seek  her 
out,  or  intrude  upon  her,  except  Claude,  and  he's  a  gentleman. 
I  don't  see  that  she's  any  call  to  be  ashamed  of  us  as  honest  and 
respectable  people,  ain't  we,  Melenda  ?  and  one  of  us  has  worked 
himself  up  noble,  hasn't  he,  Sam  ?    As  for  her  father,  you  tell  Uer 
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again  that  he  was  one  in  a  thousand — ah ! — as  one  may  say,  one 
of  a  thousand  for  honesty.' 

With  the  repetition  of  this  Colossal  falsehood,  Joe  paused. 
Then  he  added  a  few  words  of  personal  application,  just  as  a 
clergyman  winds  up  his  discourse. 

*  As  for  you,'  he  said,  *  whether  you  are  Polly,  or  whether  you 
are  not,  you're  a  lady,  and  such  we  are  glad  to  see.  You  can't 
come  too  often  nor  stay  too  long.  You  don't  want  to  poke  your 
nose  into  the  working-man's  affairs,  as  sonibe  ladies  do  ;  you  don't 
think  your  duty  lays  in  giving  advice  gratis  ;  you  don't  want  to 
manage  folk  as  if  they  were  Sunday  School  children ;  you  don't 
come  the  Temperance  Gospel  nor  the  Blood  and  Fire  Hallelujah 
over  us ;  you  don't  look  at  us  as  if  we  were  specimens  in  a 
museum ;  you  don't  sniff  and  make  believe  as  if  you  were  sorry 
for  us  all  when  there's  a  little  mess  about  the  place;  when  a 
chap's  in  trouble  or  down  in  his  luck,  you  don't  wait  for  three 
weeks  while  the  case  is  gone  into  ;  you  don't  talk  about  us  as  if 
we  working  people  were  the  Poor,  and  everybody  else  was  the 
Bich.  Sam  does  that  when  he  gets  into  a  rage,  but  it  don't 
amount  to  more  than  slashing  into  the  System.  Sam  thinks  he 
can  make  us  all  rich  and  happy  with  a  new  System.  Lord !  there 
ain't  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  us  after  alj ;  ii's.  mostly  a 
matter  of  clothes.  Look  at  Melenda,  now  you've  smartened  her 
up.  She  ain't  so  pretty  as  you,  but  now  she's  dressed  and  quiet, 
she  looks  as  nice  mannered,  almost.' 

*  Thank  you,  Joe,'  said  Valentine.  *  If  it  should  be  as  you 
think,  and  Violet  should  prefer  her  present  life,  which  is  possible, 
I  will  tell  her  what  you  say.  If  it  should  not  be  so,  why,  all  the 
more  reason  for  my  coming  back  to  live  among  my  own  people, 
and  to  be  proud  of  my  brothers.  Oh !  Joe,  I  do  think  you  are 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'  For  that  brave  sticking  out  for  his 
worthless  father,  so  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  might  never  be 
ashamed,  and  never  even  suspect  the  truth,  went  straight  to  her 
heart. 

*  And  now  we'll  go,'  said  Joe.  *  Come,  Ehoder.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Eldridge.'  He  took  her  hand  respectfully,  not  fraternally, 
and  she  clearly  perceived  that  he  knew  her  secret. 

Then  Melenda  and  Lizzie  went  to  look  after  Lotty,  and  the 
three  who  remained  began  to  talk. 

*  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  come  back  ?  '  asked 
Sam.  *You  can't  do  any  general  good,  though  you  may  do 
something  for  these  three  girls.    Nothing  can  be  done  of  any  real 
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use  until  the  System  is  changed,  and  we've  begun  by  putting  the 
Land  on  a  proper  footing.     That's  at  the  bottom  of  all.' 

*  You  shall  settle  that,  Sam,'  said  Valentine.  *  Meantime  we 
shall  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  go  on  tinkering  in  our  small  way, 
until  your  revolution  sets  everything  right  for  ever  after.' 

*  What's  the  use  of  arguing  with  a  woman  ? '  Sam  asked, 
turning  to  Claude.  '  Here  we  are,  working  up  for  the  grandest 
change  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  change  that  is  going  to  give 
the  people  their  own  back  again — and  she  keeps  on  at  us  because 
we  don't  stop  to  make  a  fuss  about  the  workwomen.' 

*  We  cannot  expect  you,  with  such  a  magnificent  scheme  in 
your  head,  to  think  about  your  sisters,  Sam,  can  we  ? ' 

'  It  will  all  come  in  time.  I  am  thinking  about  them,  I  tell 
you.  When  we've  abolished  rent  and  competition,  and  interest, 
and  capital;  when  we've  nationalised  the  land,  and  prevented 
anybody  from  getting  rich,  and  made  everybody  work,  I  suppose 
women's  wages  will  be  as  good  as  men's ;  that  is,  they  will  all  be 
alike,  and  they'll  mean  a  good  living  to  everybody — won't  that 
satisfy  you  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,  when  it  comes.  But,  Sam,  how  long  it  is  in 
coming?  And  suppose  we  don't  like  it  when  it  does  come? 
Suppose  you  only  make  it  more  possible  for  selfish  men  to  use  the 
labour  of  others,  and  for  strong  men  to  trample  on  the  weak  ? ' 

*You  are  talking  nonsense.  You  don't  know  the  very  first 
beginnings  of  our  revolution.' 

*  Claude,  have  you  nothing  to  say  ? ' 

Claude  hesitated.  Things  had  grown  terribly  real  with  him 
of  late,  and  he  spoke  slowly  and  with  sadness.  *  I  do  not  suppose,' 
he  said,  Hhat  some  men  are  born  with  saddles  fitted  to  their 
backs,  and  others  with  spurs  on  their  heels.  And  I  think  that 
Maurice  was  right  when  he  taught  that  the  reign  of  Uni- 
versal Competition  is  not  exactly  and  altogether  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  man  who  is  making  money.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Sam.  '  Why,  this  is  just  as  I  would  begin 
myself.' 

*  But  I  am  certain  there  is  no  System,  or  Institution,  or  code 
of  laws,  whatever,  which  can  be  imposed  upon  a  people,  unless 
they  are  ready  for  it,  and  desire  it  for  themselves.  You  will 
never  live  to  see  your  dream  realised,  Sam,  because  it  will  be 
always  impossible  to  make  the  men  of  ability,  who  are  the  only 
men  to  be  considered,  desire  a  system  in  which  they  themselves 
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shall  not  be  able  to  do  good  to  themselves  first.  If  it  were  esta- 
blished to-morrow,  it  would  fall  to  pieces  the  next  day,  for  want 
of  incessant  and  universal  watchfulness.  I  think  we  had  better 
take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  use  the  materials  lying  ready  to  our 
hands.' 

*  Oh  !  the  world  as  it  is,'  Sam  repeated,  *  with  the  Lords  and 
the  Church,  and  the  parsons,  and  the  landlords,  and  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  capitalists  ! ' 

*With  all  of  them— just  as  it  is — let  us  take  it  as  it  is. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  Revolution  going  on  of  which  you  know 
nothing.  It  is  a  movement  which  will  be  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.'  He  did  not  mean 
the  Earthly  Tract  Society.  *  Men  and  women  who  have  learned 
all  that  science  and  art  and  history  and  philosophy  can  teach 
them,  are  returning  to  the  soil  and  to  the  gutter  from  which  their 
fathers  sprang.  They  come  back  laden  with  treasures,  which 
they  long  to  lavish  among  the  people.  This  is  to  practise  the 
Christianity  which  you  advanced  Thinkers  despise.  Consider 
another  thing,  Sam.  It  is  not  only  that  these  missionaries  will 
live  among  the  people  and  teach  them  all  kinds  of  things,  but 
they  will  bring  the  fierce  light  of  publicity  to  bear  upon  their 
ways  and  their  wants.  Do  you  think  that  any  employer  in  the 
world  would  dare  to  pay  his  working  women  as  Melenda  has  been 
paid,  and  to  treat  them  with  the  cruelty  of  drilling  as  she  has  been 
treated,  if  he  knew  that  his  name  and  his  rate  of  pay  and  his 
treatment  of  woman  would  the  very  next  day  be  paraded  in  the 
public  press  ?  The  power  of  publicity  has  only  just  commenced. 
The  Journalists  as  yet  only  half  understand  their  own  power. 
Why,  these  men  and  women  are  going  about  actually  setting  up 
electric  lamps  in  dark  places.  Let  us  try  to  bring  this  light  into 
all  the  workshops,  so  that  no  kind  of  grinding  and  tyranny  shall 
be  overlooked.  You  know  what  the  Russian  student  said  at  the 
grave  of  his  dead  comrade,  while  the  police  stood  by  ready  to 
arrest  him  for  a  word ;  "  My  brothers,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
arms,  "  Light !  We  want  more  light."  With  light,  everything  may 
come ;  even  some  of  the  universal  unselfishness,  Sam,  which  your 
generous  heart  thinks  possible.  At  least,  the  first  steps  will  be 
taken  when  the  people  begin  by  themselves  to  resolve  that  justice 
and  equity  shall  be  meted  out  to  all,  even  to  the  London  working- 
girl.  And  as  for  systems,  the  force  of  opinion  is  stronger  than 
any  system.  Opinion  is  the  will  of  the  people;  let  us  get 
opinion  on  the  side  of  the  girls.    And  then — Light — more  Light.' 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  XLIX.  c 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE  bishop's  deathbed. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  Sam  left  them.  He  was  angry, 
because  he  could  not  convince  them,  and  because  his  brother  was 
so  very  near  the  gate  of  truth,  and  so  very  perverse  in  his  refusal 
to  step  in.  And  yet,  said  Sam  to  himself,  logic,  justice,  equity, 
reason,  natural  religion,  the  laws  of  the  Universe — everything 
cries  aloud  that  there  is  no  Gospel  but  Socialism.  All  men  are 
bom  equal — every  man  with  two  legs  and  ten  fingers,  and  no 
possessions  at  all,  not  a  scrap  of  purple  velvet,  and  not  a  shovel- 
ful of  land  ;  no  spurs  on  his  heels,  and  no  saddle  on  his  back  ;  no 
crown  on  his  head,  and  no  chains  on  his  wrists :  for  every  one  the 
same  inheritance,  namely,  the  whole  of  the  round  world  and  all 
that  therein  is,  that  is,  as  much  of  it  as,  divided  among  the  x 
inhabitants,  in  equal  portions,  constitutes  his  share.  Every  man 
must  work  every  day  for  the  general  good,  he  must  eat  at  a 
common  table — why  should  one  man  have  cutlets  a  la  Soubise,  and 
another,  cold  pig  ?  He  must  share  in  all  the  luxuries  that  are 
attainable  by  every  one :  if  there  be  other  luxuries  which  are  not 
enough  to  go  round,  they  may  be  divided  among  the  sick  and  the 
aged ;  why  should  one  man  drink  champagne  and  another  vin 
bleu  ?  This  is  Sam's  position,  and,  really,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  it.  He  is  impregnable,  because  he  is  perfectly 
right.  Against  him,  however,  is  a  force  with  which  he  and  his 
friends  have  never  reckoned;  it  is  sometimes  called  Human 
Nature.  It  is,  in  £a,ct,  the  simple,  unarmed,  naked,  natural  Man, 
who,  alone,  is  a  match  for  a  host,  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of 
logic,  and  reason,  and  right,  because  of  his  selfishness,  which  is  a 
whole  armour  in  itself.  He  wants  all  he  can  grab  for  himself,  and 
he  will  go  on  grabbing  all  he  can.  He  derides  equality ;  he  holds 
that  the  spoils  are  for  the  strongest ;  and  on  this  principle  he  is 
resolved  to  live,  and  so  will  continue  to  live  until  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  comes  to  change  all,  and  make  his  position  disagreeable. 
Such  being  the  habit,  custom,  resolution,  and  attitude  of  the 
Natural  Man,  the  Socialist  may  rage  furiously,  but  he  will  rage  in 
vain. 

'  I  must  go,  too,'  said  Claude,  taking  his  hat ;  ^  I  am  glad  they 
came  to-night.  Alas  !  the  summer  is  over,  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  be  gone.     Good-night,  Valentine,  and  farewell.' 
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*  Why  a  solemn  farewell,  Claude  ? ' 

^  Because  the  past  can  never  be  repeated* 


^  Nothing  is  ever  repeated ;  but  things  can  be  continued.  If 
you  are  going  to  walk,  let  me  walk  a  part  of  the  way  with  you. 
Oh!  I  am  not  afraid  of  returning  alone,  no  one  ever  molests  me. 
I  am  just  a  shop-girl  going  home,  you  know,  after  business.' 

They  went  out  together.  The  streets  were  crowded,  because 
it  was  fine,  and  a  Saturday  m'ght.  Even  Pitfield  Street  and  East 
Iload,  which  are  considered  quiet  thoroughfares,  were  filled  with 
costers'  carts,  and  with  folk  who  came  out  to  buy.  The  City 
Boad  was  noisy  with  multitudinous  footsteps,  and  a  good  half  of 
Old  Street  was  blocked  with  the  overflow  of  Whitecross  Street, 
where  there  is  held  every  day  and  every  evening  the  noblest 
costers'  market  in  the  whole  of  London,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  the  Whitechapel  Boad.  The  space  is  more  limited  ;  but  then, 
the  very  narrowness  sets  off  the  variety  and  cheapness  of  the  goods 
displayed.  Many  costers'  markets  there  be  in  this  great  town : 
one  would  not  willingly  do  injustice  to  Clare  Market,  to  the  New 
Cut,  to  the  High  Street,  Marylebone,  or  to  Leather  Lane ;  but 
that  of  Whitecross  Street  outshines  them  all. 

*  These  faces  haunt  me,'  said  Valentine,  as  they  moved  slowly 
through  the  crowd.  '  I  shall  carry  home  with  me  a  ghostly  crowd 
of  faces.  How  many  thousands  of  &ces  have  I  seen  here,  and 
none  of  them  alike?  The  noise  is  nothing;  one  does  not 
remember  noise,  but  the  faces — the  faces  remain ;  they  are  always 
with  me. 

'  If  the  faces  were  all  boiled  down  into  one  by  repeated  photo-- 
graphs,  what  sort  of  a  face  would  it  be  ? ' 

^  Not  into  one  &ce,  Gaude ;  there  must  be  two  faces ;  those  of 
the  working-man  and  the  working-woman.  I  think  the  man's  face 
would  show  a  certain  sluggishness  and  a  good  deal  of  self-indul- 
gence, and  in  his  eyes  one  would  discern  a  sense  of  humour ;  the 
woman's  face  would  show  patience  and  suffering,  and  her  eyes 
would  be  sharp  with  indignation ;  they  would  have  no  humour  in 
them.  Whatever  they  might  turn  out  they  would  not  be  bad 
feces.' 

The  English  face,  compounded  of  many  races,  is  seldom,  in 
fact,  a  bad  face;  it  is  good-tempered  to  begin  with;  it  is 
independent  and  self-reliant ;  there  is  a  love  of  justice  in  it;  there 
is  strength  in  it ;  there  is  capability  in  it ;  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  wrath  in  it ;  such  wrath  as  makes  the  Englishman,  when 
his  blood  is  roused,  the  most  dangerous  animal  in  the  world — 
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witness  the  savagery  of  our  soldiers  in  India  not  quite  thirty  years 
ago ;  yet  the  devil  faces  which  one  sees  in  Paris,  when  the  people 
are  out  in  the  streets,  are  never  found  in  Whitecross  Market, 
To  watch  the  English  face  is  to  learn  trust  in  the  English  people, 

*  You  will  cease  to  think  of  your  troubles,  Claude,*  said  Valen- 
tine; *you  will  think  of  these  men  and  women  instead,  won't 
you  ?  It  will  be  best  for  you ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  best  to  let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead.' 

*  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could.  But  suppose  the  dead  refuse  to 
be  buried.' 

She  said  no  more.  Perhaps  he  had  found  out  even  more  than 
she  had  feared.  Presently  they  reached  the  end  of  Old  Street 
where  it  runs  like  a  broad  river  into  Goswell  Soad  and  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  here  Valentine  stopped. 

*  Good-bye,  Claude,'  she  said ;  *  come  to  see  us  at  home  to- 
morrow evening.  I  am  going  home  again.  Oh  !  I  have  had  the 
strangest,  the  most  beautiful  summer  that  ever  any  girl  had,  and 
all  by  your  help,  Claude.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ? 
I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  at  all  what  it  has  been  to  me — 
this  revelation  of  Men  and  Women,  whom  we  dare  to  call  common 
men  and  women.  I  am  like  Peter  after  the  Vision  and  the 
Message,  which  only  came  to  him  three  times.  But  my  Vision 
and  my  Message,  Claude,  have  been  repeated  to  me  daily  for 
ninety  days.' 

*  And  as  for  me,  Valentine,'  he  replied  huskily,  *  I  can  never 
tell  you ;  I  can  never  even  try  to  tell  you  what  the  summer  has 
been  to  me.' 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  she  left  him.  She  was  not,  you  see, 
his  sister ;  that  he  had  known  all  along,  and  now  she  would  find 
out  the  truth,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  continue 
together  in  the  old  relations.  What  more  ?  He  loved  her.  Who 
could  help  loving  her,  who  was  so  winsome,  so  loyal,  and  so  brave  ? 
He  had  always  loved  her,  ever  since  the  day  when  he  found  out 
that  she  was  not  his  sister ;  and  for  her  sake  he  had  given  up  all 
his  ambitions,  yea,  even  the  ambition  of  the  Chancellor's  wool- 
sack ;  and  there  were  moments  when  it  seemed  possible,  but  the 
appearance  of  his  father  made  that  and  everything  else  impos- 
sible ;  and  now,  he  should  never  be  able  to  tell  her,  even  in  the 
after  years,  what  she  had  become  to  him.  How  could  such  a  man 
as  himself,  with  such  a  Family  Record,  dare  to  connect  himself, 
even  in  thought,  with  such  a  girl  ? 

He  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  street  watching  her  light  figure 
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speeding  quickly  along  the  pavement.  Now,  either  because  his 
heart  was  so  full  of  love  that  he  could  not  bear  to  let  the  girl  go 
out  of  his  sight,  or  because  a  Divine  admonition  came  to  him— > 
they  do  come  sometimes  and  interfere  strangely  with  the  fortunes 
of  men,  though  generally  we  disregard  them,  so  that  rogues 
triumph — ^Valentine  had  not  got  thirty  steps  before  he  felt  con- 
strained to  turn  and  follow  after  her.  He  did  so,  keeping  a  few 
yards  behind  her,  and  not  losing  sight  of  her  for  a  moment. 

The  light  figure  moved  swiftly  among  the  people  who  crowded 
the  pavement,  through  the  men  who  lounged  hands  in  pocket, 
and  the  women  who  pushed  basket  in  hand.  They  made  way  for 
her  to  pass,  no  one  offering  her  the  least  familiarity.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  knew  her  by  this  time.  She  passed  through  the 
crowd  and  crossed  the  street  to  the  north  side  where  there  were 
fewer  people.  Presently  she  stopped,  and  Claude  watched  her 
while  she  talked  to  a  girl.  I  know  not  what  she  said,  or  whether 
she  gave  the  girl  anything,  but  when  Valentine  left  her  that  girl 
went  away  quickly,  and  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  which 
seemed  as  if  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  something.  In  the 
City  Boad  she  stopped  again,  to  talk  with  another  woman  who 
had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  She  did  give  that  woman  something, 
and  she,  too,  turned  and  walked  away  in  another  direction,  which 
leads  one  to  believe  that  she  proposed  to  go  home  and  put  the 
baby  to  bed.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  have  a  Female  Police  in 
addition  to  the  present  highly  efficient  masculine  force.  They 
will  be  called  probably  the  Female  Persuasives,  rather  than  the 
Female  Force ;  they  will  carry  no  clubs  or  revolvers,  and  they 
will  be  horribly  dreaded  by  all  kinds  of  sinners.  When  you  have 
crossed  the  City  Eoad  and  engaged,  so  to  speak,  with  Brunswick 
Place,  you  are  already  within  the  limits  of  Hoxton  itself,  and  if 
you  are  so  happy  as  to  live  in  that  City  of  Industry,  you  are 
among  friends,  and  almost  at  home ;  therefore  you  will  naturally, 
as  Valentine  did,  begin,  at  this  point,  to  walk  more  slowly. 

Claude  still  followed  her,  as  far  as  the  western  entrance  of 
Ivy  Lane  in  St.  John's  Boad.  There  he  would  have  left  her  and 
gone  his  way,  but  for  a  thing  which  awakened  his  suspicions.  St. 
John's  Boad  is  not  better  lighted  than  any  other  of  the  less  im- 
portant London  streets,  where  they  blindly  follow  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  and  plant  the  gas  lamps — each  with  a  glass  top 
artfully  designed  to  let  all  the  light  mount  upwards  to  the  sky 
and  so  be  lost — at  the  same  intervals  as  were  thought  good  in  the 
old  days  of  oil  lamps.    The  conservatism  of  the  official  mind  is  a 
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truly  wonderful  subject  for  contemplation.  The  street  was,  how- 
ever, well  enough  lighted  for  Claude  to  see  a  figure  waiting  about 
on  the  pavement  opposite  to  Ivy  Lane.  There  were  plenty  of 
people  walking,  but  this  man  was  evidently  waiting,  and  when 
Valentine  turned  into  Ivy  Lane,  this  man  crossed  the  road  and 
followed  her. 

He  followed  her  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards — Claude 
wondered  what  it  might  mean.  Then  he  passed  under  the  gas 
lamp  at  the  entrance  of  the  street,  and  Claude  saw  his  face. 
Heavens !  It  was  the  face  of  his  father !  What  could  he  want 
with  Valentine,  except  to  break  his  promise,  and  molest  and 
frighten  her  ?  It  was  his  father,  and  by  a  lurch  of  the  shouJders 
which  betrayed  him,  his  father,  it  was  certain,  had  been 
drinking. 

Claude  quickened  his  step,  his  first  impulse  being  to  stop  the 
man ;  but  he  checked  himself,  because  to  do  so  would  certainly 
cause  a  row  in  the  street.  He  would  wait  till  Valentine  was  in 
her  own  room.  He  kept  close  behind,  therefore,  ready  to  inter- 
fere for  her  protection. 

The  street  was  pretty  full  of  women,  talking,  though  it  was 
past  ten  o'clock  and  the  evening  was  chilly:  there  were  also  a  good 
lot  of  children,  shouting  and  playing.  Valentine  passed  through 
them,  with  a  word  of  greeting  and  a  fair  good  night  for  each. 
The  crowd  parted  right  and  left  and  made  a  lane  for  her,  because 
they  knew  her;  they  parted  again  for  Mr.  Carey,  because  the 
crowd  always  does  make  a  respectful  lane  for  a  man  who  has  been 
drinking.  But  for  Claude  they  did  not  make  way,  and  he  had  to 
force  his  way  through,  and  the  children  got  about  his  feet,  so  that 
the  chase  drew  ahead  of  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  prevent  what 
most  he  dreaded. 

On  the  ground  floor  Valentine  found  Mr.  Lane's  door  wide 
open,  and  his  candle  burning.  She  looked  in  and  nodded 
pleasantly. 

*  You  are  feeling  well  to-night  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Never  better,  never  better,'  he  replied  stoutly.  *  Business 
has  been  good  this  week.  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  find  me 
out  at  last.  It  is  strange,  too,  because  I  am  very  near  the  end 
of  my  dream.' 

*  I  hope  not.     Can't  your  dream  last  a  little  longer  ?  ' 

*  I've  got  no  control  over  it.  You  don't  expect  me  to  alter 
the  decrees  of  Fate.  The  good  Bishop  is  on  his  deathbed — I 
am  certain  he  can  never  recover.     The  children  are  with  iim. 
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The  prayers  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Diocese  have  been  offered 
for  him.  Many  there  are  who  live  on,  long  after  sixty-seven : 
mostly  they  are  men  who  have  only  cumbered  the  ground,  whose 
lives  should  be  an  eternal  shame  to  them — ^men  like  me — un- 
profitable dogs.  Men  like  the  Bishop  are  generally  called  away 
early,  before  the  allotted  span.  Well,  he  will  go  to  his  own 
place.  But  as  for  me,  what  shall  I  do  when  he  is  dead  and 
buried?' 

*  Indeed,  Mr.  Lane,  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  find 
some  other  amusement  for  your  evenings.' 

*  Amusement?  For  me?  *  He  shook  his  head  ;  and  she  left 
him. 

Then  the  old  woman  who  lived  at  the  back  came  out  of 
her  den. 

There's  been  a  gentleman  asking  for  you,  my  dear,*  she  said — 
*  not  a  young  gentleman :  oh,  no ! — an  elderly  gentleman — quite 
the  gentleman — with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  little  in  liquor : 
and  most  pleasant  in  his  manners,  and  liberal  and  generous.' 

*  A  gentleman  for  me  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  and  very  anxious  he  was  to  know  your  ways, 
and  asked  a  many  questions ! '  (she  did  not  add  that  he  had  be- 
gun by  giving  her  a  florin)  *  about  what  you  do  with  yourself,  and 
who  gives  you  your  money.  But  I  was  very  careful — oh !  I  am 
very  careful  indeed,  my  dear — I  didn't  let  out  nothing  about  the 
young  gentleman.  For,  thinks  I,  very  likely  he  may  be  one  of 
the  jealous  sort ! ' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Valentine,  impatiently,  *  what  have  I  to  do  with 
any  elderly  gentlemen  ?  ' 

*  I  do  hope  there's  not  going  to  be  any  trouble  about  the 
young  gentleman.  P'r'aps  it  wasn't  jealousy,  and  to  be  sure,  I 
have  known,  more  than  once,  the  lawyers  to  step  in  at  the  last 
moment  and  stop  it,  when  the  banns  was  on  the  point  of  being 
put  up,  so  to  speak,  and  the  wedding-ring  bought.  Mind,  my 
dear,  don't  you  give  up  the  letters — don't  give  up  a  single  line  of 
writing — make  'em  pay  for  the  letters,  if  it's  five  himdred 
pound ' 

*  Here  he  is  again— don't  forget  about  the  letters.  He  do  look 
like  a  lawyer  a  bit,  come  to  look  at  him,  don't  he  ? ' 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Carey,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
evening,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  taken  more  than  two  or  three 
glasses,  had  begun  to  consider  the  problem  of  his  daughter,  and 
why  she  lived  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  where  she  got  her  money  firom, 
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and  by  what  steps  she  had  come  to  look  like  a  lady,  and  what  a 
beautiful  thing  it  would  be  for  himself  if  he  could  by  any  means 
entrap  her,  and  make  her  his  confederate  and  partner.  Such 
things  have  been  done  ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  little 
of  a  girl's  history.  He  drank  another  glass  or  two,  then  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  himself  pay  a  visit  to  Ivy  Lane  and  find 
out  what  he  could.  It  was  a  beginning,  and  he  would  trust  no 
one  but  himself.  So  he  came,  and  began,  Valentine  being  out, 
by  pumping  the  old  lady,  who  willingly  told  all  she  knew,  which 
was  little  to  the  point.     Then  he  waited  for  her  return. 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  he  began  cheerfully,  *  well,  Maria,  my  gal, 
I've  found  you  out  at  last — eh  ?  You  didn't  expect  me,  did  you  ? 
Well,  this  is  an  agreeable  surprise  for  you,  because,  my  dear,  I'll 
take  the  liberty,  being  your  father  and  all,  of  asking  what  it 
means,  and  how  you  make  your  money  ?  It's  my  duty  to  see 
that  my  children  are  living  honest,  and  my  pleasure  to  advise 
them  in  their  courses.' 

*  Go  away ! '  said  Valentine. 

The  old  woman  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  watch. 
'  Was  he  a  lawyer  ?     Was  it  a  jealous  one  ? ' 

*  Go  away ! '  Valentine  repeated.  The  man  laughed.  The 
drink  had  given  him  courage.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
obeyed. 

In  the  front  room  the  dreamer  started  and  looked  round :  he 
had  heard  a  voice  he  knew. 

*  Come,'  Mr.  Carey  whispered — *  let  us  talk  it  over  friendly. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear.' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  Valentine  shrank  from 
him  with  a  cry.  Melenda  heard  her — flew  from  her  room,  and 
sprang  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  with  one  bound, 
and  stood  before  her. 

'  Now,  then,  who  are  you  ? '  she  cried.  *  Don't  you  be  afraid, 
Valentine.  It's  only  some  man  who's  been  drinking,  and  come  to 
the  wrong  house  !  I  ain't  afraid  of  any  man,  drunk  or  sober — 
don't  you  mind.     Your  very  last  night,  too ! ' 

*  Now,  don't  you  put  your  oar  in,  young  woman.  You'd  best 
stand  out  of  the  way,  you  had  ! ' 

*  Go  out  of  this,'  said  Melenda,  firmly,  *  or  I'll  show  you  the 
way.' 

*  Well,'  he  went  on — ^  if  this  don't  beat  all ! '  He  steadied 
himself,  because  the  drink  made  him  just  a  little  heavy  in  the 
head,  and  just  a  little  uncertain  in  his  speech  :  *  They  ought  to 
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be  proud  of  me — everybody  else  would  be  proud  of  such  a  man — 
you*d  be  proud,  you  would,  my  dear — you  look  like  somebody  I 
knew  once — vou  do  indeed — it's  a  most  remarkable  likeness  ! 
There  isn't  such  another  man  as  me  in  all  London.  Why,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  from  the  conduct  of  that  skittish  little  devil 
there,  that  I'm  James  Carey — the  great  .Tames  Carey.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  James  Carey !  They  used  to  call  me  the  King  of 
the  Burglars.  I'm  King  James  the  First — his  Gracious  Majesty 
King  Carey.  His  Boyal  Highness  and  Eight  Beverend  King 
Carey!' 

'  Go  away  ! '  said  Melenda,  *  or  I'll  tear  you  in  pieces  ! ' 
She  hadn't  torn  anybody  to  pieces  for  some  time  ;  she  had 
not  even  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  Rage  Eoyal,  since  the  last  day 
of  the  drilling.      Now   she  looked  tierce   enough  for  anything. 
But  then  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  man's  shoulder — 

*  Come  away,'  said  Claude — *  come  away  without  a  word  ! ' 

*  It's  the  boy,'  said  the  man,  with  such  a  gush  of  horrid  blas- 
phemy only  possible  after  a  wretched  man  has  swallowed  com- 
pulsory doses  of  Scripture  for  twenty  years.  *  It's  the  adjective 
boy  !  What's  he  doing  here?  Oh  !  you  think  you'll  get  rid  of 
me,  do  you  ?  The  allowances  are  to  stop,  are  they  ? '  He  ad- 
dressed Claude,  because  between  him  and  Valentine  there  stood 
a  tigress  with  flashing  eyes  and  thirsty  talons.  '  You'll  stop  yours, 
will  you  ?  Well,  we'll  see  to  that,  my  young  swell,  and  whether 
you'll  rather  pay  down,  pr  let  me  own  up — ^pay  down,  my  boy,  or 
let  me  own  up.'  He  had  not  drunk  so  much  but  that  he  was 
perfectly  coherent  in  his  speech,  but  the  drink  made  him  fool- 
hardy. 

*  Go ! '  said  Claude. 

*  I  shall  not  go.'  He  raised  his  voice  and  added  a  volley, 
copious  and  eloquent,  of  those  flowers  of  language  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Ivy  Lane  as  to  pass  for  weeds.  *  I  shall  stay,'  he 
concluded,  *  all  night  if  I  like.' 

By  this  time  a  little  crowd  was  gathered  round  the  door,  ex- 
pectant of  a  row. 

Then  there  happened  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing.  The 
door  of  the  ground-floor  front  opened,  and  there  came  forth, 
slowly  and  unsteadily,  the  old  man  whom  they  all  knew,  the 
harmless  old  man  who  had  lived  among  them  so  many  years,  and 
had  held  speech  with  none.  He  carried  in  his  one  hand  a  lighted 
candle.  The  other  hand,  raised  to  his  shoulder,  trembled  and 
clutched  and  closed.     His  face  was  perfectly  white,  as  white  as 
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the  face  of  a  dead  man.  His  long  limbs  trembled  with  extreme 
weakness;  his  head  was  bent  forward  eagerly;  his  eyes  were 
glaring.  It  was  actually  the  face  of  a  dead  man  with  living  eyes, 
which  gleamed  with  light  supernatural. 

*  Oh ! '  he  saidy  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  ^  at  last  I  have 
found  mine  enemy.  I  was  dying — but  I  heard  his  voice.  The 
Bishop  * — he  turned  to  Valentine — *  the  Bishop  is  dying.  And  I 
was  dying.  But  I  knew  I  was  not  to  die  till  I  had  seen  him  once 
again.'  He  looked  round  him  as  one  might  look  who  was  taking  a 
last  farewell  of  earth,  and  he  gave  his  candle  to  Valentine  as  one 
about  to  die  upon  the  scaffold  hands  the  last  thing  he  values  to 
the  last  friend  beside  him. 

^  No  man,'  he  said,  solemnly  looking  about  him,  ^  hath  power 
in  the  day  of  death ;  neither  shall  wickedness  deliver  them  who 
are  given  to  it.'  Then  a  very  wonderful  change  passed  suddenly 
over  his  face.  It  became  the  face  of  a  young  man :  the  change  which 
sometimes  falls  upon  the  &ce  of  one  who  is  nearly  dead  fell  upon 
this  man's  face  before  his  death.  Valentine  saw  it  and  knew  that 
she  was  looking  upon  the  man  as  he  had  been,  save  for  his  white 
hair,  thirty-five  years  before,  while  he  was  yet  in  honour  and 
respect.  Mr.  Carey  saw  it  too — and  staggered  as  if  struck 
suddenly. 

*  You  ?  '  he  said,  *  you  ?  I  thought  you  must  be  dead  long 
ago.'  He  became  instantly  sober,  as  half-drunken  men  sometimes 
do.  Then  as  the  long  lean  figure  turned  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched arms,  he  quickly  stepped  out  of  the  house  and  fled, 
running  through  the  people.  After  him,  with  long  swift 
strides,  followed  Vengeance,  long  deferred.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
one  noticed  them,  for  no  one  ran  after  them,  and  no  one  cried 
after  them.  They  passed  through  the  crowd  unheeded,  and  as  if 
unseen.  When  Claude  thought  of  this  afterwards  it  seemed  to 
him  a  thing  beyond  and  above  the  natural.  Though  the  streets 
were  full  of  people,  this  strange  flight,  this  strange  pursuit,  at- 
tracted no  attention  at  all,  no  more  than  if  they  were  invisible. 
But  he  who  fled  was  filled  with  a  wild  and  dreadful  terror,  that 
which  falls  upon  the  heart  when  some  long  forgotten  crime  springs 
into  light,  and  escape  is  impossible,  and  the  time  of  forgiveness  is 
past.  And  he  who  followed  after  was  filled  with  such  gladness 
of  rage  and  satiated  revenge  as  filled  the  heart  of  Fredegonde, 
when,  after  many  years,  she  saw  Brunehaut  about  to  be  dragged 
at  the  heels  of  the  wild  horse.  The  fugitive  ran  in  vain,  for  at 
his  heels,  though  he  knew  it  not,  there  followed  Death,  before 
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whom  all  fly  in  vain.  He  was  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  striding 
with  long  stepSy  bareheaded,  his  grey  hairs  flying  behind  him, 
in  rags,  with  panting  breath,  white  face,  and  outstretched  arms. 

There  is  a  place  beyond  St.  John's  Road  where  a  bridge  crosses 
the  canal :  and  beyond  the  bridge  there  is  a  way  down  to  the 
bank.  It  is  a  dark  and  narrow  way.  The  man  ran  down  here — 
thinking  that  he  might  so  escape.  Bat  he  did  not.  As  he 
reached  the  tow-path  the  avenging  hand  was  laid  npon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  and  faced  his  enemy.  Of  what  should  he 
be  afiraid  ?  A  poor,  old,  trembling  man  who  had  been  starving 
during  all  the  years  which  he  himself  had  spent  in  prison,  well 
cared  for  and  well  fed.  He  looked  so  decrepit  that  James  Carey 
laughed  aloud  and  forgot  his  terror.  He  had  been  afraid  because 
he  had  been  drinking.  That  was  all.  Afraid  of  a  silly  old  fool 
too  weak  to  harm  a  girl. 

<  Man  ! '  cried  Mr.  Lane,  seizing  his  enemy  with  both  bands 
and  shaking  him  by  the  coat  collar,  ^  Man !  give  me  back  my 
ruined  life.' 

James  Carey  would  have  laughed  again,  but  that  his  enemy's 
face  became  distorted  as  by  sharp  and  sudden  pain — for  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  came  that  clutching  and  tearing  at  the  heart — and 
that  his  enemy's  legs  trembled  and  his  body  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  they  were  on  the  water's  edge,  and  the  decrepit  hands,  strange 
to  say,  held  him  like  a  vice.  Then  there  was  a  staggering  and  a 
struggle  on  the  gravel :.  and  a  cry  of  agony  and  terror,  and  a  splash 
in  the  water.  .  .and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  why,  Mr.  Lane  had  got  back  his 
life,  and,  with  it,  had  already  learned,  one  hopes,  why  such  misery 
and  such  weakness  as  his  had  been  permitted  even  for  such  an 
infinitesimal  period  of  time  as  thirty-five  years.  When  the  victim 
recovered  his  life,  what  did  his  tempter  and  oppressor  recover  ? 

*  Who  was  it  ? '  asked  Melenda,  when  they  were  gone. 
^  A  drunken  man,'  said  Valentine. 

*  But  he  seemed  to  know  you.  And  Claude  knew  him.  And 
what  had  he  done. to  Lizzie's  father  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  said  Claude ;  *  but  I  know  this  of  him,  that 
he  is  a  bad  man.     Do  not  ask  any  more,  Melenda.' 

'  Well,'  said  Melenda,  *  he's  gone  at  any  rate.  Come  upstairs, 
Valentine.' 

She  left  them  and  went  back  to  Lotty.  The  old  woman,  feel- 
ing the  florin  bum  in  her  pocket,  stole  out  gently,  and  made  for 
the  public-house  opposite  by  a  circuitous  route,  namely,  half  dovn 
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Ivy  Lane  and  back  again,  so  that  she  should  not  seem  like  going 
out  expressly  for  a  drop  of  gin.  She  would  only  have 'two  two- 
penny goes  and  drink  up  the  rest  on  the  morrow — Sunday.  And 
on  Monday  she  would  go  *  in '  again  for  the  winter.  Oh  !  this 
florin  was  a  blessed  windfall  indeed,  because  now  she  would  be 
able  to  go  back  to  the  House  with  some  of  the  resignation  which 
accompanies  recent  gin.  The  crowd  at  the  door  had  dispersed, 
disappointed ;  there  are  always  more  disappointments  than  real 
rows ;  things  seldom  come  oflF  in  all  their  possible  fulness. 

*  The  man  is  gone,  Valentine,'  said  Claude.  *  Do  you  know  who 
he  is?' 

*Yes,  I  know  him.  Something  terrible  will  happen.  The 
other  man — Lizzie's  father — will  do  him  a  mischief;  they  are  old 
euBmies.     Oh,  it  is  more  wickedness.' 

*  If  there  is  to  be  more  trouble,'  said  Claude,  *  somebody  must 
be  here  to  meet  it  for  you.  G-o  upstairs,  now,  Valentine.  Good 
night.' 

Valentine  obeyed.  She  did  not  ask  Claude  how  he  came  to 
be  there ;  it  was  natural  that  if  she  was  in  any  danger  he  should 
be  there  to  protect  her.  Nor  did  she  ask  Claude  how  he  came  to 
know  the  man. 

Meanwhile,  Claude  shut  the  street  door,  and  sat  down  on  the 
stairs  and  waited.  They  were  very  imcomfortable  stairs  to  sit 
upon,  being  steep  and  with  narrow  steps.  The  candle  left  in  the 
room  beside  him  went  on  burning  until  midnight,  when  it  went 
out  suddenly  after  just  one  flicker  in  the  socket.  Then  the  stairs 
were  in  perfect  darkness,  but  the  front  room  was  lighted  by  the  gas 
lamp  in  the  street.  Outside,  the  talk  of  the  people  grew  languid, 
and  Anally  ceased  altogether,  and  the  shuffling  of  their  feet  was 
heard  no  more ;  the  children  left  oflF  shouting  and  crying  and 
went  away  to  bed  ;  the  public-house  shut  up,  and  the  men  in  the 
bar  dispersed  noisily ;  there  was  an  occasional  step  of  a  belated 
resident,  and  then  nothing  but  an  echo  of  steps  from  Hoxton 
Street,  or  the  distant  shouting  of  some  drunken  man. 

Claude  sat  on  his  uncomfortable  perch  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  he  remembered  that  there  was  a  chair  in  the  next 
room.  He  changed  his  position,  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
sleep.  Strange!  that  the  old  man  did  not  return.  Had 
something  happened  ?  His  mind  was  agitated  and  full  of  fore- 
boding. 

In  the  middle  of  October  the  nights  are  long :  the  sun  does 
not  rise  until  after  six.     Claude  waited  and  watched  through  the 
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wliole  of  that  long  night,  for  seven  long  hours.  Neither  of  the 
two  men  came  back.  As  for  one,  he  was  probably  in  the  Temple 
asleep  on  Claude's  bed,  or  drinking  and  smoking  and  fiddling 
through  the  night.  But  the  other — -Lizzie's  father — where 
was  he  ?  * 

And  what  would  come  of  it  all  ?  What  would  be  the  end  ? 
As  for  Valentine,  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be  safe ;  in  two  days 
more  she  would  know  that  she  was  not  this  man's  daughter  at  all. 
She  knew  who  he  was  :  she  said  so.  How  did  she  know  it  ?  How 
much  did  she  know  ?  There  was  plenty  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
all  through  the  night. 

The  morning  broke  at  last — Sunday  morning.  At  the  first 
streak  of  daybreak  Claude  went  out  into  the  court,  as  if  expecting 
to  find  there  some  traces  of  the  missing  pair.  The  air  was  keen 
and  clear ;  Ivy  Lane,  as  the  light  grew  stronger,  looked  incon- 
ceivably disreputable,  shabby  and  dirty,  with  the  wreckage  and 
rubbish  of  a  week  lying  about,  the  cabbage  stalks,  bruised  plums, 
rotten  apples  and  pears,  the  shreds  of  paper  and  potsherds.  Well, 
Valentine  was  going  away :  she  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  : 
ho  was  free,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  He  would  go  to  Joe  and 
t«ll  him  all ;  between  the  two  their  mother  would  be  protected  ; 
he  would  give  nothing  more  to  his  father,  and  as  for  his  real  name 
and  the  family  history,  let  them  both  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops,  with  all  the  infamy  and  the  shame  of  it,  if  needs 
must. 

*  Thank  God,'  he  murmured — *  Valentine  is  not  his  daughter ! ' 
A  little  before  eight,  there  was  already  some  stir  among  the 

younger  and  hungrier  residents ;  the  elders  lie  in  bed  as  long  as 
they  can  on  Sunday  mornings ;  and  when  the  bell  of  St.  Agatha's 
was  calling  upon  a  deaf  and  stifinecked  people  to  get  up  and  come 
to  early  celebration,  and  the  assistant  priest  was  hastily  robing 
himself  for  that  lonely  Function,  and  the  shops  in  Hoxton  were 
getting  swept  out  and  garnished  for  the  Sunday  morning  market, 
Valentine  came  downstairs. 

'  You  here  already,  Claude  ? '  she  asked,  surprised. 

*  ^Tiy,  Valentine,  you  did  not  suppose  I  should  go  away  and 
leave  you  unprotected,  did  you  ? ' 

*  You  have  actually  been  here  all  night  ?  You  have  been  watch- 
ing for  me  ?  Oh,  Claude !  it  is  too  much ! ' 

*  Nothing  is  too  much  for  you,  Valentine.  Don't  think  of  me, 
but  tell  me — what  do  you  know  of  this  man?  Why  does  he  come 
here  ?    Why  did  he  follow  you  ? ' 
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*  What  do  you  know,  Claude  ? ' 

'  I  know  all  that  there  is  to  know :  the  whole  shameM  busi- 
ness.' 

^  And  I,  too,  know  all  that  there  is  to  know.  Do  not  pain 
yourself  to  speak  about  it.  I  have  known  the  whole  story  for  a 
month — Joe  and  the  mother  both  think  he  is  dead.' 

*  But  how  did  you  come  to  know  him  ? ' 

Valentine  told  her  tale,  briefly ;  and  passing  over  one  or  two 
passages,  especially  that  in  which  she  was  constrained  to  box  the 
man's  ears. 

*I  bought  his  silence,'  she  concluded — *I  sent  him  money 
every  week.  But  I  knew  that  some  time  or  other  it  would  be 
found  out.  Claude,  be  brave — ^let  us  take  .Toe  into  our  confidence 
and  devise  something  that  will  keep  him  from  the  others.' 

'  I  bought  him,  too,' said  Claude — *  but  I  will  give  him  no  more 
money.  Thank  Heaven,  you  are  out  of  his  reach,  and  so  is  Violet : 
she  must  never  know.    As  for  the  others ' 

*  Let  us  persuade  him  to  go  away,  Claude.     He  may  be  bribed.' 

^  He  will  never  go  away  as  long  as  there  is  a  house  left  in 
England  that  he  has  not  robbed.' 

There  are  so  many  houses  in  London  alone,  that  the  prospect 
opened  up  was  more  stupendous  than  the  mind  of  man  can  well  take 
in.    And  to  think,  besides,  that  new  houses  are  always  being  built, 

*  At  least,  Valentine,'  Claude  went  on,  *  you  are  going  home 
this  very  day.  Go  at  once — if  you  go  now  you  will  find  them  at 
breakfast — if  you  stay  here,  there  may  be,  I  know  not,  some 
terrible  tragedy.  I  feel  as  if  anything  may  happen !  Why  has 
not  that  old  man  been  home  all  m'ght  ?  And  they  were  enemies, 
you  say.  Go  at  once,  Valentine,  before  any  scandal  happens 
which  may  involve  your  name.  So  much,  at  least,  we  owe 
to  Lady  Mildred.  I  will  get  you  a  cab.  Have  you  anything  to 
pack?' 

She  obeyed.  There  was  nothing  that  she  wished  to  take  away. 
She  transferred  the  care  of  Lotty  to  Melenda,  kissed  the  girls, 
promised  to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hurried  away,  with  the 
sense  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

Claude  remained,  watching  in  Mr.  Lane's  room,  all  the 
morning.  Presently  Lizzie  came  downstairs  to  see  her  father, 
and  appeared  neither  astonished  nor  alarmed  to  hear  that  he  had 
not  been  home  all  night.  He  had  slept  out  before,  when  he 
had  work  to  do.  Claude  told  her  nothing  of  what  he  knew  or 
suspected.     He  must  have  gone  down  Whitechapel  way  she  said, 
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among  the  German  Jews,  who  regard  not  the  Christian  Sabbath 
when  they  want  work  done. 

At  one  o'clock  the  ^  Adelaide '  opened  its  hospitable  doors,  and 
the  old  lady  of  the  back  ground-floor  crossed  the  court,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  what  was  left  of  her  florin.  In  half  an  hour  she 
came  out,  with  trembling  lips  and  glassy  eyes,  and  returned  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  flung  herself  upon  the  floor  heavily,  the 
door  wide  open,  careless  of  the  world,  to  sleep  off  the  last  drink 
she  would  get  for  six  months,  at  least. 

At  two,  Claude  thought  he  would  wait  no  longer.  Perhaps  his 
&ther  might  have  gone  to  the  Temple. 

He  had  not — no  one  was  there,  and  there  were  no  traces  at  all 
of  his  presence.  Nothing  had  been  taken  away,  no  tobacco  was  on 
the  table,  and  there  were  no  empty  bottles.  This  was  very  strange. 
Surely  something  must  have  happened  ! 


{To  he  continued,) 
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THE  name  of  Hobart  Pasha  has  been  for  so  many  years  pro- 
minently before  the  naval  world,  and  always  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  some  adventure  which  would  seem  wild  if  told  of  anybody 
else ;  he  has  appeared  so  full  of  life,  of  energy,  and  of  *  go,'  that 
probably  few  of  us,  even  though  we  knew  or  could  calculate  his 
age,  had  realised  that  he  was  in  reality  approaching  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday ;  and  our  first  idea,  on  hearing  of  his  death  last 
June,  was  that  he  had  been  prematurely  taken  from  us.     But  at 
sixty-four,  Hobart  was  no  longer  a  young  man ;  and  though  he 
could  scarcely  be  called  old,  yet,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
he  had  lived.  Few  men,  in  this  age  of  civilisation,  have  succeeded 
in  crowding  more  excitement  into  the  short  space  of  time  that 
lies  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  some  picture  of  the  man,  as  he  was,  has  been  preserved  to  us 
in  the  autobiographical  sketches  ^  written  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  and  now  edited  by  his  widow.      These  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  biography ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  make  any 
pretence  of  being  one.     There  is  no  attempt  to  fill  in  the  details, 
many  of  which  are  purposely  obscured;  but  they  serve  better 
than  the  most  minute  and  the  most  scurrilous  chronicle  to  present 
to  the  reader  the  portrait  of  the  very  remarkable  man  who  has  thus 
.recorded  his  reminiscences  of  adventure  and  of  service,  by  the 
light  of  an  experience  varied  beyond  that  of  any  man  of  the 
generation  now  passing  away,  or  perhaps  even  of  any  man  of 
the  former  age,  with  the  exception  of  Ix)rd  Dundonald,  to  whose 
career  Hobart's  offers  some  curious  points  of  resemblance.     If  we 
here  endeavour  to  repeat  the  story  of  this  life,  it  is  assuredly  not 
with  any  intention  of  filling  up  the  pages  which  he  designedly 
left  blank ;  but  rather  to  give,  in  a  short  space,  greater  currency 
to  the  notes  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

*  Sketches  Jront  my  Life,  by  the  late  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha ;  edited  by  Mrs. 
Hobart.     London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1886.    Price  Is.  Gt/, 
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Augastus  Charles  Hobart-Hampden,  third  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Hampden, 
whose  name  he  assumed,  was  bom  on  April  1,  1822.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  his  first  experiences  were  of  the 
rudest.  The  description  of  the  midshipmen's  berth  to  which  he 
was  introduced  might  be  compared  with  those  of  *  Midshipman 
Easy  '  or  *  Peter  Simple ' ;  and  his  captain,  though  his  cousin,  is 
represented  as  an  odious  tyrant.  Some  of  the  stories  told  of  this 
man  are  well-nigh  incredible : — 

'I  have  seen/  says  Hobart,  'a  captain  order  his  steward  to  be  flogged 
almost  to  death  because  his  pea-soup  was  not  bob.  I  have  seen  an 
officer  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  made  to  stand  between 
two  guns,  with  a  sentry  over  him,  for  hours,  because  he  had  neglected 
to  see  and  salute  the  tyrant  who  bad  come  on  deck  in  the  dark.' 

Such  tyranny  is  by  no  means  without  a  parallel ;  and,  as 
Hobart  says  he  saw  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  story.     One  more  extraordinary  is  this : — 

*  On  one  occasion  the  captain  of  whom  I  have  been  writing  invited 
a  friend  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  there  being,  I  suppose,  a  slight 
monotony  in  the  conversation,  he  asked  his  guest  whether  he  would 
like,  by  way  of  diversion,  to  see  a  man  flogged.  The  amusement  was 
accepted,  and  a  man  was  flogged.' 

That  the  man  was  flogged  may,  of  course,  be  admitted  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  asking  what  proof  the  writer  had  of  the 
previous  circumstances.  He  does  not  say  that  he  was  one  of  the 
party  at  breakfast :  indeed,  the  inference  is  that  he  was  not,  and 
that  the  breakfast  was  a  tete-^tete.  The  story,  though  told  in 
evident  good  faith,  appears  to  be  founded  on  hearsay — possibly 
on  the  report  of  the  steward  who  had  neglected  to  serve  the 
pear-soup  hot.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  certain  enough  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  tyranny  was  too  often  mistaken 
for  discipline,  and  still  oftener,  perhaps,  sprang  from  a  disordered 
liver,  from  the  irritability  engendered  by  solitude,  and  from  the 
absence  of  all  oflScial  or  popular  control.  The  gross  forms  of 
tyranny  described  by  Hobart  are  happily  long  ago  extinct,  and 
the  seamen  are  protected  by  regulations  which  the  most  irritable 
cannot  venture  to  transgress ;  but,  even  now,  those  behind  the 
scenes  hear  occasionally  of  captains  whose  *  livers'  or  *  nerves' 
permit  them  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  petty  tyranny  on  ofiicers, 
who  dare  not  complain,  at  the  risk  of  getting  their  names  marked 
at  the  Admiralty. 
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On  leaving  this  ship  Hobart  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Spiiin  under  Lord  John  Hay,  and  was 
landed  with  the  naval  brigade  in  support  of  Queen  Christina.  It 
was  at  the  defence  of  San  Sebastian  that  he  received  his 
*  baptism  of  fire' — with  no  great  credit,  if  we  are  to  take  his 
confession  au  pied  de  la  letire, 

'  The  fire/  he  says,  '  was  hot  and  furioas.  I  candidly  admit  I  was 
in  mortal  fear,  and  when  a  shell  dropped  right  in  the  middle  of  us,  and 
was,  I  thought,  going  to  burst  (as  it  did),  I  fell  down  on  my  face. 
Lord  John,  who  was  close  to  me,  and  looking  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  gave 
me  a  severe  kick,  saying,  "  Get  up,  you  cowardly  young  rascal ;  are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself  ? "     I  did  get  up,  and  was  ashamed  of  myself. 

.  .  ,  My  pride  helped  me  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  flinched  no  more. 

,  ;  .  By  degrees  all  fear  left  me ;  I  felt  only  excitement  and  anger ; 
and  when  we  (a  lot  I  had  to  do  with  it !)  drove  the  enemy  back  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  wasn't  I  proud  ! ' 

After  some  six  or  seven  months  of  this  work  Hobart  was  again 
appointed  to  a  ship  on  the  South  American  station,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  with  a  captain  whom  he  describes  as  *  in  every 
sense  a  gentleman,'  and  under  whom  he  ^  began  to  realise  that 
discipline  can  be  maintained  without  undue  severity,  to  say 
nothing  of  cruelty ;  and  that  service  in  the  navy  could  be  made 
a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  one's  country.'  The  story  of  his 
adventures  whilst  in  this  ship — of  escapes  from  sharks,  affrays 
with  robbers  or  murderers,  elopements  with  bewitching  senoritaa 
or  amorous  aeftoraa^  duels  with  jealous  rivals — ^reads  almost  like 
pages  from  a  romance,  though  here  told  in  all  soberness  of  matter 
of  fact,  and  including  a  reference  to  one  little  bit  of  brilliant 
history,*  when  the  allied  English  and  French  squadron  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Parana  at  Obligado,  and 

'  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  James)  Hope  performed  the  cou- 
rageous action  which  covered  him  with  renown  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  enemy  had,  amongst  other  defences,  placed  a  heavy  iron  chain 
across  the  river.  This  chain  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove,  and 
the  gallant  officer  I  refer  to,  who  commanded  the  attacking  squadron,  set 
a  splendid  example  to  us  all,  by  dashing  forward  and  cutting  with  a  cold 
chisel  the  links  of  this  chain.  The  whole  time  he  was  thus  at  work  he 
was  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire,  having  two  men  killed  and  two 
wounded  out  of  the  six  he  took  with  him.  This  deed,  now  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  public,  can  never  be  efiaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who 

1  Hohart    has  here    confused  two  different    commissions.      The    fight   at 
Obligado  was  in  November  1845,  three  years  after  the  time  to  which  he  refers  it. 
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saw  it  done.  That  the  fight  was  a  severe  one  is  evident  from  the  £EU2t 
that  the  vessel  I  belonged  to  had  107  shots  in  her  hall,  and  35  out  of  70 
men  killed  and  wounded/ 

The  implication  that  Hope  personally  cut  the  chain  with  a 
cold  chisel  is  correct  only  in  the  sense  that  qui  fadt  per  alium^ 
fdcit  per  ae.  The  hammer  and  the  chisel  were  (we  believe) 
actually  bandied  by  Mr.  George  Tuck,  then  an  assistant  engineer, 
and  long  afterwards,  for  many  years.  Instructor  in  Engineering  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Greenwich. 

On  returning  to  England  Hobart  was  appointed  to  a  ship  for 
the  Brazilian  station,  the  special  object  being  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  As  a  preliminary  to  writing  his  sketches,  he 
gave  full  eflfect  to  the  Carlyle  maxim,  and  *  cleared  his  mind  of 
cant';  the  reader  will  find  in  them  none  of  the  conventional 
claims  of  the  negro  to  be  *  a  brudder  ' — a  claim,  indeed,  which  is 
ever  most  strongly  supported  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
negro  is  mainly  theoretical.  Few  who  have  been  thrown  much 
amongst  them  will  go  farther  than  Hobart,  who  does  *  not  deny  that 
they  have  souls  to  be  saved ' ;  but  otherwise  believes  *  that  their 
rdle  in  this  world  is  to  attend  on  the  white  man ' ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  *  are  meant  to  be  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood.' 
He  thinks — and  it  is  diflBcult  for  any  one  but  a  faddist  not  to 
agree  with  him — that  more  good  would  have  been  done  by 
regulating  the  traflSc  in  black  ivory,  than  by  prohibiting  it,  with 
the  necessary  result  that  the  merchandize  was  packed  with  cruel 
and  abominable  compactness,  so  that  much  of  it  perished  on  the 
voyage,  or  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  for  want  of  water,  or  when 
chased  by  an  English  cruiser.  He  tells  of  one  schooner  he 
captured  with  460  slaves  on  board. 

'  She  had  been/  he  says,  '  eighty-five  days  at  sea.  They  were  short 
of  water  and  provisions.  Smallpox,  ophthalmia,  and  diarrhoea  in  its 
worst  form  had  broken  out  among  the  poor  doomed  wretches.  On  open- 
ing the  hold  we  saw  a  mass  of  arms,  legs,  and  bodies,  all  crushed  together. 
Many  of  the  bodies  to  whom  these  limbs  belonged  were  dead  or  dying — 
in  iacty  when  we  had  made  some  sort  of  clearance  among  them,  we  found 
in  that  fearful  hold  eleven  dead  bodies  lying  among  the  living  freight.' 

* 

The  horrors  of  this  traffic  have  been  often  enough  expatiated 
on ;  but  when  we  pat  our  sentimental  backs,  and  flatter  ourselves 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  did  so  much  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  it  is  worth 
while  remembering  that  this  very  acute  observer  expresses  him- 
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self  as  *  sceptical  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  African  race 
by  our  blockade.' 

Hobart  was,  however,  sent  to  cruise,  not  to  moralise;  and, 
being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  three  boats,  he  carried  out 
his  duty  with  such  ability  and  with  such  success,  that  he  speedily 
became  an  object  for  the  animosity  of  the  slave-dealing  Brasdlians. 
On  one  occasion,  when  on  shore,  he  was  attacked  by  two  Cuban 
bloodhounds,  whom  their  master  had  let  slip  on  him.  Fortunately 
he  had  his  gun  with  him,  and  scattered  the  brains  of  the 
leading  dog  when  within  five  yards  of  him.  This  checked  the 
other,  and  a  sailor,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rescue,  shot  him 
also.  The  object  of  this  murderous  assault  was  to  enable  a  vessel, 
which  was  daily  expected,  to  run  her  cargo.  Hobart,  having 
escaped  from  his  enemies  on  shore,  succeeded  in  capturing  her 
with  about  six  hundred  slaves  on  board.  *  As  they  had  made  a 
very  rapid  and  prosperous  voyage,  they  were  in  a  somewhat 
better  state  than  those  on  board  the  last  capture.  Still  their 
state  was  disgusting  enough.  Ophthalmia  had  got  a  terrible 
hold  of  the  poor  wretches ;  in  many  cases  the  patient  was  stone- 
blind.' 

After  this,  Hobart  was  sent  to  cruise  in  company  with  the 
boats  of  another  ship,  under  the  orders  of  a  lieutenant  whom  he 
here  designates  A.  C.  It  will  not  be  diflScult  for  those  who  are 
curious  to  fill  up  the  blank  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  homage  which  Hobart  renders  to  this  oflBicer  for  *  a  gallant 
act ;  such,'  he  says,  *  as  I  have  not  seen  surpassed  during  forty 
years  of  active  service.'  They  had  sighted  a  large  brig  running  in 
with  a  fresh  breeze.  A.  C.  was  in  the  leading  boat,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  cut  her  oflF,  got  close  under  her  bows  and  sprang  on  board. 
Those  in  the  boat  were  unable  to  catch  hold,  and  she  went  fast 
astern.  A.  C.  was  left  alone  on  the  deck.  He  ran  aft,  shot  the 
man  at  the  helm,  and,  taking  his  place,  put  the  helm  down  with 
his  leg,  whilst  with  his  remaining  pistol  he  kept  the  crew  at  bay. 
The  brig  was  thus  thrown  up  in  the  wind,  was  overtaken  by  the 
boats,  and  captiu*ed  after  a  short  resistance,  in  which  Hobart 
received  a  nasty  wound  in  the  hand.     As  to  A.  C,  he  says, — 

'  All  the  reward  he  got,  beyond  the  intense  admiration  of  those  who 
saw  him,  was  a  bad  attack  of  small-pox  from  the  diseased  animals 
(there  is  no  other  name  for  negroes  in  the  state  they  were  in)  on  board 
the  slave- vessel,  which  somewhat  injured  the  face  of  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  I  ever  saw.  He  is  now  an  admiral,  has  done  many  gallant 
acts  since  then,  but  none  could  beat  what  he  did  on  that  memorable 
morning.' 
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« 

• 

It  was  apparently  a  little  after  this  that  Hobart  was  sent  with 
a  prize  to  Demerara,  where  he  found  that  the  soldier-oflScers,  in 
attempting  to  *  withstand  the  dreadful  monotony  of  doing  nothing, 
had  taken  to  living  rather  too  well,'  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  *  many  a  fine  fellow  had  been  carried  off  by  yellow  fever.* 
Warned  by  their  example,  Hobart  varied  the  amusement,  and 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  Governor's  daughter.  Now,  in 
Hobart's  own  words — 

'The  Governor  was  a  very  great  swell,  a  General, a  K.C.B.,  <fec.,  and 
his  daughter  was  a  mighty  pretty  girl,  much  run  after  by  the  garrison  ; 
so  it  was  thought  great  impertinence  on  my  part,  as  a  humble  sub- 
lieutenant, to  presume  to  make  love  to  the  reigning,  if  not  the  only 
beauty  in  the  place.  However,  audacity  carried  me  on,  and  I  soon 
became  No.  1  in  the  young  lady's  estimation.  I  used  to  ride  with  her, 
Fpent  the  evenings  in  the  balcony  of  Government  House  with  her,  sent 
her  flowers  every  morning,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  people  began  to  talk, 
and  steps  were  taken  by  her  numerous  admirers  to  stop  my  wild  career.' 

He  was  accordingly  publicly  and  grossly  insulted  by  one  of 
his  rivals,  whom  he  forthwith  called  out,  *  and  the  next  morning 
put  a  ball  into  his  ankle,  which  prevented  him  dancing  for  a  long 
time  to  come.'    He  goes  on  : — 

'  On  returning  home  after  the  hostile  meeting,  I  found  a  much  more 
formidable  adversary  in  the  shape  of  the  Governor  himself,  who  was 
stamping  furiously  up  and  down  the  verandah  of  my  apartment.  He 
received  me  with,  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  young  sir,  by  making 
love  to  my  daughter  1  You  are  a  mere  boy.  What  means  have  you 
got  1 "  A.fler  the  old  gentleman's  steam  had  gone  down  a  little,  I  replied, 
•*  Really,  General,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you.  Your  daughter 
and  I  are  very  good  friends,  the  place  is  most  detestably  dull,  there  is 
nothing  to  do ;  and  if  we  amuse  ourselves  with  a  little  love-making, 
surely  there  can  be  no  great  harm."  This  rejoinder  of  mine  made  things 
worse.  I  thought  the  old  boy  would  have  had  a  fit.  At  last  he  said, 
"  The  mail  steamer  leaves  for  England  to-morrow ;  you  shall  go  home  by 
her.  I  order  you  to  do  so."  I  replied  that  I  should  please  myself  and 
that  1  was  not  under  his  orders.  The  General  went  away  uttering 
threats.  After  he  was  gone  I  thought  seriously  over  the  matter.  I 
calculated  that  my  income  of  120^.  a  year  would  scarcely  suffice  to  keep 
a  wife,  and  I  decided  to  renounce  my  dream  of  love.  I  went  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  to  my  young  lady,  but  found  that  she  was  locked  up  ;  so 
away  I  went,  and  soon  forgot  all  about  it.  Shortly  afterwards  I  heard 
that  the  Governor's  daughter  married  the  man  whose  leg  I  had  lamed 
for  his  impertinence  to  me.' 

Another  reminiscence  of  the  same  period  is  more  serious.    He 
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had  been  put  in  charge  of  a  captured  slaver  ordered  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  adjudication,  and  in  her  were  sent  the  captain 
and  three  of  his  crew  as  witnesses.  The  captain  was  gentlemanly, 
a  good  sailor,  a  first-rate  navigator,  and  before  many  days  were 
over  Hobart  struck  up  a  friendship  with  him,  invited  him  to  join 
his  mess,  and  let  him  and  his  men  do  pretty  well  what  they 
liked,  taking  only  the  precautions  to  shut  them  up  at  night  and 
to  sleep  with  a  pistol  under  his  pillow ;  but,  as  the  weather  was 
hot,  he  made  his  bed  in  a  bunk  on  deck. 

'  One  evening/  he  says,  '  I  retired  to  my  sleeping-place  as  usual,  after 
having  passed  a  pleasant  chatty  evening  with  my  prisoner.  I  was 
settling  myself  to  sleep — in  fact,  I  think  I  was  asleep  as  far  as  it  would 
be  called  so,  for  I  had  from  habit  the  custom  of  sleeping  with  one  eye 
open — when  I  saw,  or  felt,  the  flash  of  a  knife  over  my  head.  The 
entrance  to  my  couch  was  very  limited,  so  that  my  would-be  murderer 
had  some  difficulty  in  striking  the  fatal  blow.  Instinct  at  once  showed 
me  my  danger.  To  draw  my  pistol  from  under  my  pillow  was  the 
work  of  a  second ;  to  fire  it  into  the  body  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
stab  me,  that  of  another.  A  groan  and  a  heavy  fall  on  the  deck  told 
me  what  had  happened,  and  springing  out  of  my  sleeping-berth  I  found 
my  friend  the  captain  lying  on  his  face,  dead  as  a  door-nail.' 

Two  of  the  other  prisoners  had  meantime  got  on  deck  and 
attacked  the  quartermaster  of  the  watch,  who  threw  one  overboard 
and  floored  his  fellow  just  as  Hobart  came  to  his  support.  And, 
without  further  adventure,  they  got  to  the  Cape,  where  Hobart 
was  near  being  sent  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder.  On  his 
return  to  England,  after  this  voyage,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
royal  yacht,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  ship  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  he  *  passed  for  several  years  the  usual  humdrum 
life  of  a  naval  oflScer  during  times  of  profound  peace.'  * 

The  crisis  of  1848  found  him  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  his 
sketches  are  not  intended  as  history,  and  his  personal  share  in 
the  transactions  which  rendered  the  year  memorable  was  but 
slight.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Eussian  war  in  1854  he  went  up 
the  Baltic  as  first  lieutenant  of  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  out  of 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  an  acting  vacancy. 
In  this  position  he  shared  the  disgust  and  distaste  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  inspired  in   every  oflScer  in  command  of  a 

*  The  social  phase  of  the  Mediterranean  at  this  period  was  amusingly, 
though  with  some  exaggeration,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hannay,  in  a  series 
of  sketches  under  such  titles  as  *  Sand  and  Shells,'  *  Biscuits  and  Grog/  &c. 
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ship ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  much  of  the  secret 
springs  by  which  the  fleet  was  regulated,  and  his  remarks  have 
no  particular  value  or  importance.  From  the  Baltic  he  was  sent, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of 
a  gun-vessel,  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  on  that  station  for 
several  years,  his  stay  extending  into  the  reign  of  the  admiral 
whom  he  here  denotes  as  Sir  W.  M. 

Sir   W.    M.    had    the    reputation    of    being    the    smartest 
officer  in  the  navy.     We  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  he  was 
the  smartest  officer  who  had  held  high  command  in  the  navy 
since  the  days  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  to  whom  he  had  many  points 
of  resemblance.     As  his  rule  was  an  iron  one,  and  the  stress  of  it 
fell  principally  on  commanding  officers,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  were  many  who  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  his 
praises  ;  but   unimpassioned   lookers-on   were   even   then  aware 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  reforms  which  he  instituted, 
and  could  admire  and  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
forced cleanliness  and  order  in  the  ships  and  among  the  ships' 
companies,  and  rendered  it  possible  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  Malta 
even  when  the  squadron  was  giving  leave.     Still,  his  methods 
were  exact,  or  even  peculiar,  and  few  days  passed  by  without 
giving  currency  to  some  new  story,  real  or  imagined,  of  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  hero.     Hobart's  little  misad- 
venture  has  merely   the   exceptional  merit  of  being  told   and 
guaranteed  by  one  of  the  principals.     The   admiral   had  given 
orders  for  all  gun-vessels,  such  as  Hobart  commanded,  to  carry  on 
deck  a  number  of  water-casks,  which  he  conceived  might  be  used 
to  float  the  ship  ofif  if  she  got  aground.     Hobart  having,  sorely 
against  his  will,  lumbered  his  upper  deck  in  this  way,  had  utilised 
the  casks  for  his  own  convenience,  and  quartered  .his  dogs  in  them, 
pending  the  necessity  of  turning  them  to  account  in  the  way  the 
admiral  proposed ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  things  on  board  the 
*  F.*  when  Sir  W.  M.  determined  to  inspect  the  ship.     Hobart 
must  tell  the  rest. 

The  day  of  my  ship's  inspection  was  evidently  not  one  of  my  lucky 
days.  To  begin  with,  a  horrid  little  monkey  belonging  to  the  crew — 
amusing  himself  running  about  in  the  hammock-nettings  near  to  the 
gangway  over  which  the  great  man  had  to  pass — seeing  something  he 
thought  unusual,  made  a  rush  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  stepping 
on  board,  stooped  down,  and  deliberately  took  the  cocked  hat  off  bis 
head,  dropped  it  into  the  sea,  then  started  up  the  rigging  chattering  with 
delight  at  the  mischief  he  had  done.      The   cocked  hat  was  at  once 
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recovered,  iiviped  dry,  and  placed  in  its  p.^oper  place.  The  admiral, 
always  stern  as  a  matter  of  principle,  looked,  after  this  incident,  sterner 
than  usual,  hardly  recognised  me  except  hy  a  formal  bow,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  muster  the  officers  and  crew.  This  over,  he  commenced  to 
walk  round  the  deck.  I  remarked  with  pleasure  his  countenance  change 
when  he  saw  how  neatly  his  pet  water-casks  were  painted  and  lashed  to 
the  inner  gunnel  of  the  ship.  He  said  quite  graciously,  '  I  am  glad  to 
see,  Captain  Hobart,  that  you  pay  such  attention  to  my  orders.'  I  began 
to  think  I  was  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  the  man ;  but  alas  for  my 
exuberance  of  spirits  and  satisfaction  I  while  the  admiral  was  closely 
examining  one  of  his  pet  casks,  his  face  came  almost  in  contact  with  the 
opening  of  the  barrel,  when,  to  his  and  my  horror,  a  pretty  little  spaniel 
put  out  his  head  and  licked  the  great  man  on  the  nose  I  I  shall  never 
forget  the  admiral's  countenance ;  he  turned  blue  with  anger,  drew  him- 
self up,  ordered  his  boat  to  be  manned,  and  walked  over  the  side,  not 
saying  a  word  to  any  one.  The  admiral  hated  dogs,  hated  sport  of  all 
kind,  and,  after  what  occurred,  I  fancy  hated  me.  The  very  next 
day  I  was  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Syria  :  just  what  I  wanted — to  be  out 
of  the  commander-in-chiefs  way,  and  to  have  some  good  shooting.' 

In  March  1863  Hobart  was  advanced  to  post  rank;  and,  having 
no  expectation  of  present  employment,  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilising  his  involuntary  leisure  in  a  manner  at  once  exciting  and 
profitable,  and,  under  the  worn  dt  guerre  of  Captain  Roberts, 
accepted  the  command  of  a  ship  built  and  fitted  out  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  adventures  of  the  ship 
he  related  shortly  afterwards  in  a  little  volume  entitled  *  Never 
Caught,'  much  of  which  is  now  incorporated  with  these  sketches. 
If  it  was  excitement  which  he  was  mainly  in  quest  of,  he  cer- 
tainly got  it  in  a  series  of  extraordinary  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  capture  or  destruction ;  but  rumour  was  more  false  than  even 
she  generally  is,  if  he  did  not  also  win  a  very  handsome  pecuniary 
reward  for  his  laboiu"s  and  risks ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself  says  that 
*  the  captain  of  a  blockade-runner  could  realise  in  a  month  a  sum 
as  large  as  the  salary  of  the  Governor  of  Nassau.'  This  we  may 
the  more  readily  believe,  as  it  appears  that  the  average  profit  on 
Hobart's  private  ventures  was  something  like   1,000  per  cent.. 


*  We  remember  a  somewhat  similar  instance,  when  Sir  W.  M.,  inspecting  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  and  prying  too  inquisitively  into  the  recesses  of  a  pigeon- 
hole between  the  beams  on  the  main  deck,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
guinea-pig  that  had  been  established  there  by  one  of  the  midshipmen.  On 
another  occasion  he  slipped  unexpectedly  on  board  a  ship  newly  come  from  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  went  round  her  decks  in  grim  silence,  which  he  broke  only 
on  the  gangway,  to  say  to  the  commanding  officer,  *  Your  decks  are  dirty  and 
your  hammocks  are  badly  stowed.    Good  morning.* 
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independent  of  the  very  liberal  pay  from  the  owners,  whose  whole 
cargo  was  bringing  in  a  similar  profit. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Hobart,  in  entering 
on  this  service,  was  not  mainly  guided  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, although  his  predilections  were  unquestionably  in  favour 
of  the  Confederates,  whom  he  favoured  both  as  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  white  man  to  be  free  and  of  the  black  man  to  be  a 
slave.  Had  he  been  a  rich  man  he  might  have  fought  for  them : 
being  a  poor  man,  he  combined  principle  and  profit,  and  ran  the 
blockade  for  them.  His  merit  is  not  that  what  he  did  was  mainly 
for  his  pecuniary  advantage,  but  that  what  he  undertook  to  do  he 
did  remarkably  well ;  and  that  in  the  full  stringency  of  the  blockade 
he  successfully  made  six  round  trips  in  and  out  of  Wilmington. 
Hobart  modestly  attributes  much  of  this  success  to  luck ;  but  a 
man  of  ability,  nerve,  and  ready  wit  has  a  way  of  compelling  luck, 
which  goes  far  to  take  from  it  the  element  of  chance.  How  much  of 
these  qualities  Hobart  was  master  of  appears  from  almost  every 
page  of  his  narrative,  of  which  the  following  account  of  a  run  into 
Wilmington  may  be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

On  our  nearing  the  blockading  squadron  at  nightfall  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  firing  going  on  inshore,  which  we  conjectured  (rightly,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared)  was  caused  by  the  American  ships,  who  were  chasing 
and  severely  handling  a  blockade-runner.  An  idea  at  once  struck  me, 
which  I  quickly  put  into  execution.  We  steamed  in  as  fast  as  we  could, 
and  soon  made  out  a  vessel  ahead  that  was  hurrying  in  to  help  her  con- 
sorts to  capture  or  destroy  the  contraband.  We  kept  close  astern  of  her, 
and  in  this  position  followed  the  cruiser  several  miles.  Suddenly  the 
firing  ceased,  and  our  pioneer  turned  out  to  sea  again.  As  we  were  by 
this  time  very  near  inshore,  we  stopped  the  engines  and  remained  quite 
still,  but  unluckily  could  not  make  out  our  exact  position.  The  block- 
ading cruisers  were  evidently  very  close  in,  so  we  did  not  like  moving 
about ;  besides,  the  pilot  was  confident  that  wo  were  close  enough  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river  to  enable  us  to  run  in  when  day  broke  without 
being  in  any  danger  from  the  enemy.  Thus  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  we  lay  quite  close  to  the  beach. 

And  the  next  day  they  got  in,  though  not  without  some  fuither 
diflSculty. 

After  having  made  his  six  successful  trips,  Hobart  gave  up 
his  command  and  returned  to  England,  where  the  first  news  he 
got,  as  he  landed  at  Southampton,  was  of  the  capture  of  his  old 
ship,  whose  luck  had  broken  down  under  her  new  commander. 
Having  now  leisure,  and  perhaps  also  some  spare  cash,  Hobart  re- 
solved to  travel  for  a  year  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  came  to  Constantinople.     He  had  letters  of  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  Fuad  Pasha,  on  whom  he  accordingly 
called.  It  was  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  Crete,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  systematic  running  of  the  Turkish 
blockade  of  the  island  by  Greek  vessels.  Hobart  thought  it 
could  be  stopped  without  much  diflSculty,  and  the  next  day  was 
invited  to  take  service  under  the  Ottoman  Government.  Hobart 
considered  for  a  short  time,  and  answered,  *  Well,  your  Highness, 
I  am  ready,  if  the  terms  offered  me  are  satisfactory.'  They 
proved  *  most  satisfactory,'  and  he  accepted.  The  engagement 
was  for  five  years,  but  was  renewed  and  renewed,  and  was  still  in 
force  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  at  once  sent  to  Crete  to  put  a  stop  to  the  blockade- 
running.  On  arriving  on  his  station  he  found  that  the  Turkish 
officers,  in  their  ignorance  of  international  law,  had  permitted 
themselves  to  be  hoaxed  with  various  newly  coined  regulations, 
which  practically  rendered  the  blockade  nugatory.  He  found 
also  that  the  revolt  was  entirely  fostered  by  Greek  intrigue,  and 
was  dependent  on  Greek  support ;  *  that  if  the  blockade-running 
was  stopped,  the  insurgents  would  at  once  lay  down  their  arms  for 
want  of  food  and  warlike  stores.'  He  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
it,  and  with  a  small  selected  squadron  left  Suda  Bay  as  though  on 
a  cruise,  and  when  out  of  sight  steamed  straight  for  Syra,  *  the 
principal  delinquent  in  fitting  out  and  sending  blockade-runners 
to  Crete.'  Circumstances  alter  cases:  to  look  for  blockade- 
runners  near  their  starting-point  at  Syra  seemed  most  fitting :  a 
short  time  before,  the  action  of  the  Americans  in  cruising  near  the 
Bahamas  seemed  most  questionable.  By  the  next  morning  he 
was  off  Syra,  and,  as  day  broke,  sighted  *a  regular  blockade- 
runner  '  about  a  mile  to  seaward.  On  a  blank  gun  being  fired,  to 
bring  her  to,  she  answered  with  a  shotted  Armstrong,  cutting 
away  the  stanchion  of  the  bridge  on  which  Hobart  was  standing. 
The  vessel  made  good  her  run  into  Syra,  keeping  up  a  running 
fight  with  two  Turkish  despatch-boats;  but  Hobart  was  quite 
satisfied,  knowing  that  the  chase  had  been  guilty  of  piracy,  and 
had  given  him  a  legal  pretext  for  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the 
shipping  of  the  port.  The  position  was  thus  reversed :  Sjnra  was 
closely  blockaded ;  and  '  within  three  days,  no  blockade-runners 
arriving  at  Crete,  the  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms  and  begged 
for  bread.' 

On  his  return  to  Constantinople  Hobart  was  specially  well 
received,  not  only  by  the  Sultan,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  full   Admiral,   but   by   the   representatives  of  the   European 
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Powers.  England  alone  stood  aloof.  *  The  Admiralty,'  he  says, 
*  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  did  not  immediately  return, 
my  name  would  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  oflScers.  An 
officer  of  high  rank,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  wrote 
to  me  a  semi-official  letter,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Unless  you  leave 
the  Turkish  service,  you  will  be  scratched  oflf  the  list."  Feeling 
exceedingly  hurt  at  such  treatment  ...  I  wrote  to  him :  "  You 
may  scratch,  and  be  damned."  This  letter  was,  I  think,  very  un- 
fairly quoted  against  me  some  time  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  However,  my  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  naval 
officers,  and  was  not  replaced  there  for  several  years.' ' 

It  was  with  the  Sussian  war  of  1877  that  Hobart's  name  first 
became  generally  known,  and  the  story  of  his  career  at  that  time 
would  be  a  history  of  the  naval  side  of  the  war,  which  our  limits 
do  not  peijnit  us  to  undertake.  In  these  sketches  he  has  merely 
glanced  at  some  of  his  adventurous  achievements,  the  relations  of 
which  are  still  too  long  to  quote — too  detailed  to  abstract.  It  is 
perhaps  of  more  real  interes't  to  note  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  war, 
as  a  war  of  invasion,  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  Turkish 
naval  force  had  been  properly  utilised.^    What  he  says  is  this : — 

Some  few  days  before  the  war  bi*oke  out  I  was  sent  to  examine  the 
Danube  from  a  professional  point  of  view ;  and  it  was  soon  made  clear 
to  me  that  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  defending  that  great 
estuary  had  nautical  experience  and  the  splendid  material  of  which  the 
Turkish  sailor  is  made  of  been  properly  utilised.  But  I  found  that 
pig-headed  obstinacy  and  the  grossest  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  those  who  had  supreme  command  in  that  river.  I  found  that  my 
advice,  and  that  of  competent  Turkish  officers,  was  entirely  ignored ;  and 
that  few,  if  any,  proper  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
progress  into  Boumania,  and,  later  on,  his  passing  the  Danube  almost 
unopposed.  On  the  day  that  war  was  declared,  I  was  at  Bustchnk, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  army.  On  that  occasion  I  made  a  final 
eSo\\ty  by  making  propositions  which  events  have  proved  would  have 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  I  was  simply  told  to  mind  my  own 
business,  and  ordered  to  immediately  rejoin  my  ships,  which  were  at  the 
moment  lying  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

J.  K.  Laughtox. 


'  Hobart  is  here,  as  before,  confusing  dates.  His  name  was  not  erased  from 
the  navy  list  tiU  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war,  nine  or  ten  years  later 
than  the  time  he  is  here  speaking  of. 

'  Lord  Dundonald  (with  whose  career  we  have  already  compared  Hobart's) 
held  very  similar  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  Peninsular  War. 
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A  Modest  Defence  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


*  T  OOK  here ;  we're  going  to  do  for  them  at  last,'  cried  my 
Jj     friend,  Mr.  Richard  Tinto,  bursting  into  the  study  where  I 
was  8tri\ing  with  a  sonnet. 

*  Them  ?     Who  ?     Oh,  the  Academy,  I  suppose  ? '  I  replied. 

*  Yes,  sir,  we  shall  bring  them  down  on  their  old  knees,*  cried 
Dick,  tossing  me  a  paper.  *  You  see  they  ^oill  be  had.  Hunt  is 
on  them,  and  Crane,  and  Clausen.' 

I  read  the  document  Dick  oflfered  me ;  it  was  the  celebrated 
manifesto  of  these  famous  painters,  with  their  proposal  for  a  rival 
show. 

*  But  how  is  the  thing  to  work  ? '  I  asked.  *  The  Academy  has 
got  the  rooms,  and  got  the  men,  and  got  the  money  too.  How 
are  you  to  draw  the  public  to  Mr.  Hunt's  new  National  show  ?  If 
they  want  to  see  Mr.  Hunt's  pictures  they  can  go  to  Bond  Street, 
though  I'm  sure  the  Academy  would  have  been  only  too  proud  to 
exhibit  his  "  Innocents  Abr "  I  mean  his  "  Holy  Innocents." ' 

'  Likely  that  he'd  let  them ! '  said  Dick. 

*  Well,  but  he  may  not  get  on  much  better  with  the  new 
opposition  aflFair.  Then  the  public  knows  where  the  Walter 
Cranes  are — at  the  Grosvenor,  of  course.  I  daresay  Mr.  Clausen 
exhibits  there  too.  But  the  public  wants  to  see  Millais,  and 
Leighton,  and  Tadema,  and  Herkomer,  and  Leader,  and  Vicat 
Cole,  and  Colin  Hunter,  and  MacWhirter,  and  Orchardson,  and 
Pettie ' 

*  Confounded  crew,'  interrupted  Dick,  very  rudely. 

*  Chacun  a  son  goUt^  my  boy,  but  that  is  the  public  goUty  and 
when  it  gets  that  for  its  shilling,  and  plenty  more,  why  it  won't 
patronise  your  opposition,  Mr.  Crane  and  all.  Besides,  where's 
your  money  ?  You  ask  people  to  guarantee  it,  but  the  public  is 
content,  the  swell  artists  are  content,  and  I  don't  see  where  the 
tin  is  to  come  from  for  a  rival  establishment. 

*  Oh,  you  throw  cold  water  on  everything ! '  cried  Dick. 
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*  Under  such  ahowers,'  I  said,  *  the  bud  of  genius  blosaoms  into 
the  flowers  of  prosperity.' 

But  he  was  gone ! 

After  Dick  left  me  I  began  to  think  about  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  the  artiste,  and  the  public,  an  old  worn  topic,  but  one  that 
keeps  *  returning  like  the  peewit.' 

The  Eoyal  Academy,  like  tall  hats,  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  tips 
to  railway  porters,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  many  other  institutions 
is  constantly  on  its  trial.  Multi  aunt  qui  peraequuntur  mc,  the 
Academy  might  say,  and  in  the  person  of  some  of  its  members  it 
has  lifted  up  its  voice  against  them.  I  would  deprecate,  if  accents 
so  modest  could  win  a  hearing,  the  disendowment  and  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy.  When  Dean  Swift  ventured  to 
publish  some  reasons  for  not  instantly  abolishing  the  Christian 
Religion,  he  showed  that  persons  of  wit  and  humour  would  be 
deprived,  by  such  inconsiderate  action,  of  a  serviceable  and 
perennial  butt.  The  Academy  supplies  unsuccessful  artists  with 
the  same  constant  and  comfortable  object  of  attack,  and  I  conceive 
that  if  the  Academy  falls,  the  British  public  itself  will  be  in  con- 
siderable danger.  As  things  at  present  exist,  when  Mr.  Richard 
Tinto  does  not  sell  his  performances,  he  simply  devotes  his  leisure 
to  reviling  the  Forty.  He  taunts  them  with  jealousy,  stupidity, 
respectability,  success,  opulence,  tuft-hunting,  Philistinism.  He 
caricatures  them ;  he  writes  letters  about  them  to  the  papers ;  in 
all  societies,  and  especially  over  his  pipe  and  whisky-and-water,  he 
raises  up  his  voice  against  the  blinded,  miserable  men  who  don't 
make  him  the  very  thing  he  despises — an  R.A.  By  this  course  of 
conduct  Richard  becomes  a  weariness  to  the  somewhat  large 
majority  of  human  beings  who  are  either  Academicians  themselves 
or  are  not  artists  of  any  description.  When  one  meets  Tinto,  life 
turns  into  a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Your  whole  interest  is  bent 
on  evading  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Academy.  You  would  rather 
talk  of  the  Royal  Family  itself,  though  that  leads  him  straight  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Academy  dinner.  You  guide  the 
discourse  in  the  direction  of  Newmarket  and  the  Cambridgeshire, 
but  that  reminds  him  that  Mr.  Frith  once  painted  *  The  Derby 
Day,'  and  oflF  he  goes  on  the  vulgarity  and  popularity-hunting  of 
the  Academy.  You  speak  of  poetry,  but  from  the  sonow  of 
Chatterton  he  glides,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  all  the  martyrdoms 
of  which  the  Academy  has  been  guilty,  to  all  the  glorious  out- 
siders who  perished  in  their  pride  owing  to  Academic  cruelty.  In 
fact  Dick's  talk  is  a  perpetual   prose  ^Adonais,'  in  which   the 
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Academy  takes  the  unattractive  roU  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  as 
denounced  by  Shelley.     The  very  private  characters  and  talents  of 
the  Academicians  do  not  escape  the  wrath  of  Dick  Tinto,  though 
in  other  matters  he  is  far  from  being  Pharisaical.     He  derides 
their   dinner   parties,   he   has   anecdotes   about   their   blameless 
models,  he  believes  in  Ghosts  which  haunt  their  studios.   And  yet 
he  lives  in  a  constant  surprise — the  innocent  Eichard — that  the 
Academy  does  not  elect  him  at  each  new  vacancy.     As  if  constant 
abuse  of  a  club  and  its  members  were  the  way  to  avoid  blackballs ! 
The  invectives  of  Tinto  (he  is  an  impressio^iiate  himself,  and 
complains  that  there  are  no  impressioniates  in  the  Forty) — the 
invectives  of  Tinto  have  often  made  me  regard  the  Academy  as  an 
invaluable  institution.      It  answers  to  the  '  buffer  states,'  which 
we  read  of  in  modem  political  discussions.     Bulgaria  is,  or  lately 
was,  a  buffer  state,  or,  rather,  artificial  commonwealth  between 
two  jealous  Powers.     A  buffer  state  is  likely  to  have  plenty  of 
history,   and   not  to   be   over   happy.      In  the   same  way  the 
Academy  acts  as  a  buffer  between  the  Wrath  of  Tinto  and  the 
general  public.     Even  if  there  were  no  Royal  Academy,  Tinto 
would  not  be  a  success.     The  public  does  not  care  for  impreS" 
aionisme^  and,  above  all,  does  not  care  for  the  performance  of 
Dick  Tinto.     That  is  not  his  fault,  nor  theirs,  but  merely  the 
fault  of  the  nature  of  things.     He  is  an  ingenious  artist,  the 
public  is  a  good  public,  but  there  is  no  *  pre-established  harmony ' 
between  them.      They  are  fated  not  to  suit  each  other.     Now 
Tinto  and  his  friends  are  pleased  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  on  the 
Academy,  and  against  the  Academy  he  directs  the  arrows  of  his 
tongue.     Were  there  no  Academy,  he  would  simply  turn  round 
and  revile  the  dull  Philistine  public,  you  and  me,  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry — all   of  us !     I   know   he   would,   because,   to    be    open 
with  the  reader,  we  all  do  it,  ncywa  autresy  we  poets  and  novelists. 
There  is,  thank  goodness,  no  Royal  Academy  of  Letters.    If  there 
were,  each   of  us   failures  would  perpetually   gnash   his   teeth 
against  that  harmless  and  dignified  body  of  men.     I  have  often 
seen,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Letters.   The  Duke 
of  Argyll  would  be  a  member,  so  would  Mr.  Lecky,  Archdeacon 
Farrar,   Professor  Huxley,   Mr.   Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Burnand,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  James  KnowTes,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Canon  Liddon,  and  the  Author  of  *  John  Inglesant,  Gentleman.' 
How  we  would  rate  the  R.  A.  L.,  we  others ;  how  we  would  defy 
and  denounce  it,  and  long,  and  yearn,  and  intrigue  to  become 
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members!  When  our  books  did  not  sell,  when  the  public 
neglected  our  lyrics,  and  never  looked  at  our  novels,  how  we  would 
blame  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Letters !  Now,  as  there  is  no  such 
academy,  we  have  nobody  to  blame  but  the  critics,  a  little,  and 
the  public,  *  this  great  stupid  public,'  as  Mr.  Thackeray  called  it. 
Perhaps  a  very  few  of  us  blame  ourselves  and  frankly  acknowledge 
that  we  are  not  very  witty,  nor  very  learned,  nor  very  imagina- 
tive, and  that  if  we  are  failures,  it  is  merely  because  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  we  should  succeed.  The  artist  in  oils,  or 
water-colours,  or  clay,  or  niello^  or  what  not,  has  a  safety  valve  we 
lack.  He  does  not  blame  the  public,  he  does  not  lay  the  fault 
on  himself — far  from  it — he  simply  execrates  the  confounded 
Academy.  Thus,  as  a  butt,  a  safety  valve,  a  flattering  imction 
to  self-esteem,  the  Academy  is  simply  invaluable,  and  to  boycott, 
or  disestablish,  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  the  Academy,  would  be  to 
deprive  artists  of  pleasures  which  they  would  sadly  miss.  It  is 
just  the  same  in  France  with  their  more  glorious  and  ancient 
Academy.  The  literary  men  ridicule  the  Forty,  despise  them, 
fight  with  them  as  the  Apostle  fought  with  beasts,  fawn  on  them, 
intrigue  with  them,^  and  sometimes,  like  Balzac  and  Theophile 
Gautier,  are  left  outside  after  all. 

This  is  all  very  well,  it  may  be  said,  as  an  ironical  view  of  the 
matter.  But  the  view  is  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct.  The 
mere  existence  of  the  Academy  gives  an  extraordinary,  though 
often  painful  and  bitter,  interest  to  the  painter's  career.  In  the 
Academy,  to  tell  a  truth  which  many  artists  do  not  seem  to 
suspect,  and  which  is  the  best  Apology  for  the  institution,  there 
is  really  nothing  but  a  concentrated  Public.  The  Forty,  electing 
themselves,  are  necessarily  biassed  by  all  sorts  of  personal  and 
social  considerations,  and  prefer,  very  properly,  a  good  fellow  to  a 
*  gruncher.'  Yet  they  succeed,  after  all,  in  being  almost  perfect 
representatives  of  the  British  Public,  and  its  tastes  and  likings. 
Of  late  some  artists  have  got  up,  as  we  have  seen,  an  agitation 
against  the  Academy,  and  their  complaint  is,  to  some  extent,  that 
the  Academy  stands  between  the  public  and  them.  The  Academy 
is  the  great  recognised  Art  Shop  of  this  country,  marked  (like 
Crown  Derby)  with  the  valuable  Eoyal  Trade-mark.  To  have  a 
good  place  always  in  Burlington  House  is  to  reach  the  purchasing 
and  praising  public.  Not  to  have  that  place  is  often  (not  always)  to 
miss  the  purchasing  public.  Therefore,  when  that  place  is  denied  to 
an  artist  he  naturally  decides  that  the  Academy  comes  between  him 
and  the  world — between  him  and  his  daily  bread.     Such  a  belief. 
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when  sincerely  held,  is  almost  maddening.  Happily,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  profession  of  letters,  no  author's  life- can  be  poisoned  by  this 
hatred  of  a  middleman.  We  all  appeal  straight  to  the  world,  and 
if  we  do  not  succeed,  either  our  own  incompetence,  or  the  general 
taste,  or  bad  luck,  is  to  blame.  But  the  artist  thinks  the  At»demy 
is  to  blame.  He  is  not  so  right  as  he  supposes.  The  Academy 
does  not  come  so  much  as  he  thinks  between  him  and  the  public. 
The  Academy  is  the  public.  On  the  whole  its  judgments  exactly 
coincide  with  the  general  taste — with  the  view  of  It  moyen 
homme  artiatique.  The  Academy  would  in  vain  hang  the  works 
of  our  unpopular  talent  in  the  best  places.  The  Academy  does 
not  do  so,  because  it  is  so  representative  of  the  average  multitude. 
But,  even  if  it  did  so,  the  Academy  could  not  win  the  average 
multitude  to  admire  the  unpopular  talent.  The  Academy  cannot 
lead  taste,  and  yet  one  of  the  chief  complaints  is  that  it  does  not 
lead — that  it  is  slow  to  recognise  new  genius. 

Without  mentioning  names  one  may  give  an  example.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  last  summer,  offered  prizes  for  the  persons  who 
should  best  represent  the  average  taste  of  the  average  Briton. 
Among  the  questions  set  was  the  task  of  naming  the  best  landscape 
of  the  year.  About  a  dozen  were  named,  and  among  them  were 
neither  of  the  landscapes  which  a  refined  and  critical  taste  would 
probably  have  preferred.  These  paintings  did  not  receive  a  single 
vote.  One  of  them  was  well  hung,  the  other  was  badly  hung, 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  had  the  qualities  which  catch  the 
general  eye  and  please  the  majority.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  kind  of  talent,  or  genius,  which  does  not  suit  the  Academy, 
or  wins  the  Academy  very  slowly,  does  not  suit  the  public ;  or, 
like  spring  in  the  North,  '  comes  slowly  up  that  way.' 

There  are  men  of  great  genius  in  art,  and  (more  rarely)  in 
literature,  who  fail  to  please  the  multitude  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Millet,  in  France,  is  a  notorious  example.  A  failure 
with  the  public,  he  was  also  no  success  in  the  Salon,  though  the 
Salon  is  organised  and  governed  in  a  manner  much  more  popular 
and  less  exclusive  than  our  Academy.  The  public  must  be 
educated  into  liking,  or  pretending  to  like,  such  a  talent.  Now, 
to  educate  the  public  thus  is  not  the  function  of  an  Academy,  or 
of  the  Salon ;  it  is  the  function  of  critics  and  amateurs. 

The  natural  public  taste  is  for  Mr.  Frith  and  M.  Bouguereau ; 
it  is  not  for  Millet,  or  Eodin,  or  Mr.  Gilbert,  or  Mr.  Burne  Jones. 
An  Academy,  as,  after  all,  a  representative  institution,  follows,  or 
but  by  a  pace  or  two  precedes,  public  opinion.     Every  original 
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talent  must  be  novel,  surprising,  even  bizarre.  Most  members  of 
the  general  public  must  stare  and  laugh  at  art  with  these  quali- 
ties. Every  Academy  of  prosperous  middle-aged  conventional 
artists  must  dislike  what  rises  against  their  canons.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  chances  which  the  Academy  gave  young  Mr.  Millaia 
in  the  old  Preraflfaelite  days.  I  am  surprised  they  did  not  mark 
his  works  with  *  a  big,  big  D,'  and  reject  them.  It  is  not  the 
tardiness  of  the  Academy  in  admitting  genius  that  amazes  me, 
but  their  ultimate  surrender  of  the  citadel,  their  opening  of  the 
gates  to  the  young  conqueror.  Is  Theology  so  ready  to  receive 
what  is  new — is  Science,  or  is  Literature  ?  Had  Darwin  at  once 
an  unopposed  success,  or  even  Carlyle,  or  Lord  Tennyson,  or  Mr. 
Browning  ? 

This  tardiness,  this  reluctance  to  admit  novcB  reSy  to  make 
concession  to  revolution,  is  not  such  a  very  bad  thing,  as  every 
constitutional  politician  will  allow.  An  Academy  which  shifted 
with  every  wind  of  impressioniamey  would  be  a  very  useless  in- 
stitution. New  ideas,  new  methods,  need,  like  Byron,  *  something 
craggy  to  wreak  their  minds  on.'  The  Academy  is  pretty  craggy. 
If  an  original  artist  can  conquer  the  Academy,  there  must  be 
some  real  merit  in  him,  some  power  of  persistence. 

So  far  this  may  have  been  a  kind  of  defence  of  the  Academy. 
But  that  institution  necessarily  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
It  is  a  close  corporation.  It  has  a  sort  of  monopoly.  True,  there 
are  other  exhibitions  of  every  grade;  how  many  the  critic  knows 
as  he  pads  the  weary  hoof  in  Bond  Street,  or,  as  the  Eig  Veda 
says,  *  perhaps  even  he  knows  not.'  True,  an  artist  of  courage 
and  power  can  dispense  with  the  Academy.  Mr.  Eossetti,  Mr. 
Bume  Jones,  and  others  have  won  fame,  and  even  some 
fortune,  with  no  help  from  the  Academy.  The  Grosvenor 
Gallery  has  been  of  great  service ;  the  Suflfolk  Street  Gallery  is 
not  without  its  merits ;  Mr.  Whistler  can  take  very  good  care  of 
himself.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  artist  of  merit  can  be  *  crushed 
by  the  Academy,'  as  people  say,  though  he  would  make  a  better 
income  more  easily  if  he  were  an  Academician.  Still,  the 
Academy  is  a  close  corporation,  and  has  a  monopoly.  What  does 
it  do  vrith  all  the  shillings  it  collects  ?  This  is  a  great  mystery, 
even  an  Apologist  must  admit ;  and  a  Eoyal  Commission  might 
laudably  investigate  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  interesting  and  so 
obscure. 

Once  more,  the  Academy  is,  I  have  argued,  only  the  public 
*  writ  small,'  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  a  spirit  far  too  commonplace, 
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commercial,  inartistic.  Who  can  deny  that  many  of  its  members 
paint  pictures  which  are  mere  commercial  speculations  ?  There 
is  no  way  of  preventing  that.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the 
Academy  can  be  brought  to  prefer  art  that  is  delicate,  refined, 
spiritual,  that  has  sentiment  and  poetry,  to  art  that  is  slapdash 
and  full  of  false  and  hasty  emphasis.  I  know  not  why  it  is  that 
the  Scotch  school  of  landscape  should  often  lay  on  its  hues  so 
thick,  and  with  so  heavy  a  hand.  There  are  exceptions,  and  yet  this 
school,  so  favoured  and  successful  in  the  Academy,  seems  to  me  (for 
one)  to  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  delicacy,  of  poetry,  of  taste,  and  there- 
fore of  permanent  merit.  Scotch  landscape  often  reminds  me  of 
Scotch  pulpit  eloquence  :  it  is  sturdy,  copious,  rich ;  has  plenty  of 
body,  plenty  of  noise  and  rhetoric,  but  Dr.  Chalmers  is  not  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  art  as  Massillon.  Yet,  even  in  preferring  this 
art,  the  Academy  represents  the  public.  What  is  a  popular 
preacher  ?  What  are  his  merits  ?  I9  he  not  often  pretentiousj 
blatant ;  does  he  not  force  the  note  ;  is  not  his  colour  gaudy  and 
his  style  Corinthian  ?  Yet  he  is  popular.  The  people  '  will  have 
it  so ' ;  and  so  a  kind  of  painting  is  popular  which  cannot  live 
nor  last,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  filtered  through  the  judg- 
ments of  amateurs  and  critics.  It  is  popular,  and  the  Academy 
(being  popular  itself,  after  all)  gives  it  ample  space  and  honour. 

The  Academy  could  not  live  and  flourish  if  it  did  not  meet 
the  taste  of  the  general.  The  taste  of  the  general  will  never 
delight  in  art  that  is  wholly  novel  and  original.  For  this  reason 
all  attempts  to  upset  the  Academy,  as  in  the  schemes  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  must  fail.  These  schemes 
depend  on  raising  large  sums  of  money,  as  all  schemes  must 
when  war  is  to  be  levied  on  the  opulent.  Whence  is  the  money 
to  come?  Not  from  the  public,  the  public  likes  the  art  the 
Academy  gives  it,  and  likes  it  the  better  the  more  commonplace 
it  is  in  character  and  the  more  obvious  in  its  appeal.  It  likes 
pictures  of  pointers  breaking  into  the  luncheon-basket  on  the 
moors,  pictures  of  babies,  pictures  of  bishops,  pictures  of  fox- 
terriers  fishing  for  perch.  The  public,  happily,  can  also  appreciate 
the  downright  mastery  of  Sir  John  Millais,  and  the  extraordinary 
craftsmanship  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  concerning  which,  Blake  (in 
a  spirit  of  prophecy)  wrote  a  very  rude  epigram.  As  the  public 
gets  all  it  really  wants  from  the  Academy,  it  will  not  subscribe 
very  freely  to  an  association  for  giving  it  (to  be  plain)  what  it 
does  not  want  at  all.  Artists  already  successful  will  not  be  of  a 
more  subscribing  humour,  artists  who  are  not  successful  cannot 
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provide  the  sinews  of  war.     No,  unless  legislation  interfere,  the 
Academy  holds  the  field  and  is  safe  enough  from  the  malcontents. 

Probably  legislation  should  interfere  with  some  Academic 
privileges.  Even  the  Academy  falls  short  of  ideal  perfection. 
Certain  peculiarities  of  the  Academy  are  notorious.  The  privilege 
of  hanging  eight  pictures  on  the  line  enables  senile  Academicians 
to  cover  the  walls  vrith  vast  and  portentous  canvases.  Last 
summer  the  space  occupied  by  Academic  foibles,  not  always 
excused  by  old  age,  was  rather  too  large.  The  national  show  was 
a  thing  to  smile  upon.  Acres  of  wall  were  covered  with  designs 
from  which  a  friendly  writer  must  avert  his  gaze.  Like  the 
Recording  Angel,  I  drop  a  tear  on  the  Catalogue. 

To  mention  names  is  superfluous,  would  be  invidious,  and 
might  be  dangerous.  It  is  certain  that  the  privileges  of  Academi- 
cians must  be  limited  in  the  interests  of  fair  play  and  national 
art.  It  is  more  difficult  to  see  how  Academicians,  as  yet  by  no 
means  well  stricken  in  years,  are  to  be  prevented  from  exhibiting 
canvases  which  would  be  justly  rejected  (but  for  the  artist's  name) 
at  any  minor  gallery  in  London.  The  Academy  may  pass  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  as  the  President  and  its  best  members  are 
known  to  wish  to  do,  otherwise  restraint  must  come  from  without. 
The  character  of  some  of  the  pictures  bought  with  the  funds  of 
the  Chantrey  Bequest  is  also  a  mar\'el  to  the  perplexed  race  of 
man.  Perhaps  they  are  purchased  with  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  hiding  them  for  ever  from  human  view.  This,  at  least,  is  a 
charitable  suggestion. 

The  Academy  is  far  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
painters  in  oils.  The  truly  English  and  beautiful  art  of  water- 
colour  drawing  should  entitle  a  worthy  artist  to  election,  even  if 
he  never  touches  oils  at  all.  There  should  be  room  for  men  at 
once  so  able  and  so  popular  as  Leech,  Cruikshank,  and  Du 
Maurier ;  in  fact,  room  for  all  the  plastic  arts  in  due  proportion 
to  their  gravity,  excellence,  and  endurance.  The  question  of 
teaching  is  a  separate  question,  and  requires  a  separate  discussion 
by  experts.  Meanwhile,  with  all  her  faults,  do  not  let  us  attack 
the  Academy  as  if  she  were  a  *  haggard  and  heartless  haridan,'  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  might  say.  Our  best  men,  our  greatest  glories, 
have  belonged  to  her — Reynolds,  and  Turner,  Millais,  and 
Leighton,  and  Landseer.  If  Gainsborough  quarrelled  with  her, 
let  us  remember  the  reconciliation  of  his  dying  words,  *  We  are 
all  going  up  to  Heaven  together.'  All  true  artists  are  united, 
after  all,  by  something  higher  than  an  interest  in  having  so  many 
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places  on  the  line.  There  have  been  men — Blake  and  Sossetti^ 
for  example — who  were  probably  better  outside  of  an  Academy. 
Every  good  artist,  and  true,  can  do  without  her ;  most  of  those 
who  revile  her  would  in  no  case  win  contemporary  success,  many 
of  them  would  fail  utterly,  Academy  or  no  Academy.  Were  I  to 
advise  a  young  painter  I  would  counsel  him  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession for  some  more  profitable  field  of  usefulness.  Times  are 
hard,  trade  is  bad,  to  do  without  modem  pictures  is  an  easy  eco- 
nomy. I  confess  that,  even  if  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  could  deny 
myself  examples  of  modern  English  art.  But  if  my  young  friend 
persisted  in  his  Vocation,  I  would  urge  him  to  paint  his  best,  to 
study  his  hardest,  and  never  to  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the 
Academy.  The  mere  existence  of  the  Academy  so  embitters  many 
painters  whose  spleen  would  otherwise  find  no  point  on  which  to 
concentrate  itself,  that  entire  indifference  and  independence  is 
the  only  safe  path  for  the  young  artist.  If  he  keeps  worrying 
about  the  Academy,  about  success,  he  can  no  more  be  happy  than 
a  pretty  girl  who  should  incessantly  distress  herself  with  the 
desire  to  get  invited  to  Marlborough  House.  Not  Marlborough 
House,  nor  Burlington  House,  but  sound  work  and  a  kindly  life 
and  ways  are  the  true  goal  of  art,  as  of  the  beauty  for  which  art 
is  a  constant  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  Heaven.  I  am  not  a 
professional  painter,  but  I  can  quote  a  painter  to  this  effect. 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  writes :  *  11  faudrait  avoir  le  courage  de  ne 
se  preoccuper  ni  des  succ6s  de  Salon,  ni  de  I'opinion  de  la  presse, 
ni  de  I'eventualite  des  recompenses,  et  ne  s'inquieter  que  de  se 
content er  soi-meme.' 
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Love's  Silence. 


QWEET,  shall  I  ask  thee  why  thou  art  so  still, 
^    Crazing  afar  into  the  deeps  of  space, 

With  shadows  of  the  twilight  on  thy  face. 
And  eyes  that  quick  with  dewy  moisture  fill  ? 
Why  is  thy  laughter's  mellow  rippling  rill 

Silent  and  dumb  ?     What  chrism  of  perfect  grace 
Shall  fall  upon  those  lips  and  find  a  place 
To  bid  their  accents  on  the  dusk  to  thrill  ? 
Why  art  thou  voiceless,  love  ?     Ah,  speak  to  me 
With  speech  that  ever  into  music  grows. 

She  turns  her  eyes,  that  hold  me  in  their  thiall, 
As  dark  and  sweet  as  night  upon  the  sea. 
Saying,  while  one  swift  look  upon  me  glows, 
*  Love  is  unutterable  and  is  all.' 

W.  J.  Henderson. 
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An  English  Vendetta. 


*  /^  IVE  me  half  the  fortune  your  father  made  out  of  my  brains, 
VJT     and  I'll  hear  you.' 

*  I  don't  understand  this.  Did  you  not  accept  5,000L  for  your 
invention  ?  In  -fact,  sir,  I  have  seen  letters  of  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude which  you  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  at  the  time.  Do  you 
mean  that  they  are  forgeries  ? ' 

*  I  didn't  know  the  value  of  my  discovery ;  your  father  did, 
and  he  bought  for  that  wretched  sum  an  invention  that  has 
earned  him  half  a  million.  I  say  that  I'll  have  no  help  from  you, 
Frederick  Staymer.  If  I  can  hurt  your  father  no  other  way,  I'll 
starve,  and  my  death  will  avenge  me  ! ' 

*  I  cannot  argue  with  this  spirit,  Mr.  Keeley,  and,  if  you  alone 
were  concerned,  I  should  say  no  more.  But  you  have  a  little 
daughter,  I  understand  ? ' 

*  Don't  think  of  me,  father !  If  you  took  a  morsel  of  dry 
bread  from  them,  it  would  choke  me.' 

Young  Staymer  turned  in  astonishment :  he  thought  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  miserable  room.  Upright  by  the  window  stood 
a  slender  girl,  whose  large  eyes  burned  and  thin  lips  quivered 
with  passionate  excitement.  He  crossed  the  narrow  floor,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  small  bed  beside  her. 

*My  child,'  said  he,  *you  are  terribly  prejudiced  against  us. 
Do  I  look  a  villain  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  answered  sullenly,  *  but  you  come  from  your  father.' 

*  Ay,'  cried  the  sick  man,  *  and  go  back  to  him  !  Tell  him 
what  you've  seen.  Give  him  my  daughter's  answer :  if  we  took 
a  morsel  of  dry  bread  from  you  or  yours,  it  would  choke  us.' 

*  Have  you  no  kinder  word  ? '  Frederick  asked  of  the  girL 
She  did  not  answer. 

*  Then  I  will  leave  you,  Mr.  Keeley,'  he  said,  rising.  *  Five 
thousand  pounds  will  be  deposited  this  afternoon  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  your  name  and  this  young  lady's,  if  you  will  give  it 
me — to  be  hers  in  case  of  your  death.' 

*  I  refuse  the  name.' 
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*  Well,  probably  I  can  do  without  it.  But  mark  me,  sir,  this 
is  no  restitution,  no  acknowledgment  of  a  claim.  Sir  Philip  gives 
it  in  remembrance  of  his  former  association  with  you,  as  a  sign  of 
respect  for  your  great  abilities  and  your  ill-success  in  life.' 

*And  I  throw  it  back,*  the  dying  man  cried,  rising,  gaunt 
and  ragged,  on  his  mattress,  eyes  aflame  and  thin  cheeks  lit  with 
the  glow  of  fever.  *  I  throw  it  back  in  his  teeth — I  wish  it  were 
five  thousand  pounds  weight  in  gold !  Have  I  asked  anything 
from  you  or  yours  ?  I  scorn  you  too  deeply,  I  know  you  too  well, 
and  my  wrongs  are  too  bitter !  I  accept  no  restitution  in  this 
world,  Frederick  Staymer,  lest  it  should  be  placed  to  your  father's 
credit  on  high,  and  spare  him  one  pang  of  the  vengeance  which  a 
just  heaven  will  exact.     Amen ! ' 

*  Good-bye,  little  girl !  You  know  my  name,  and  my  address 
is  easily  found  always.  Bemember  that  a  fortune  is  waiting  you 
at  the  Bank  of  England  from  this  day.  It  would  be  useless  to 
say  more  to  you,  Mr.  Keeley,  but  I  wish  you  well.' 

When  Staymer  had  gone,  the  child  came  across  and  kissed  her 
father,  nestling  to  him  ;  but  they  did  not  speak  for  a  long  while. 

*  I  have  done  wrong.  Amy.' 
*No,  no!' 

^  Ay,  I  have,  pet.  It's  a  small  thing  for  a  man  to  be  brave 
and  firm  when  he  is  doomed.  But  I  should  have  thought  of  my 
daughter,  as  he  said.  A  fraction  of  the  sum  which  is  my  right 
would  be  comfort  and  happiness  to  you.  I've  ruined  your  life 
with  my  obstinacy.' 

*  Don't  imagine  such  a  thing,  father.  What  I  said  to  the 
young  man  is  truth — their  money  would  choke  me ! ' 

*  Ah  I  I  began  the  mischief  long  since.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 
It's  sad  that  a  child  of  your  age  should  know  the  wickedness  of 
men,  and  cherish  bitter  feelings.  But  the  money  is  there,  safe  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  I'm  gone,  darling,  your  aunt  will 
take  you  to  claim  it.  I  think  she's  honest,  but  trust  no  lawyer — 
don't  trust  her  too  far.' 

<  Father,  I ' 

*  I  am  tired,  Amy.  Kiss  me  now,  and  let  me  sleep  till  Jane 
comes.  It  will  be  wearisome  to  explain  to  her,  and  this  excite- 
ment has  disturbed  me  terribly.' 

A  long  kiss  they  exchanged,  and  the  girl  left  him.  She  with- 
drew to  her  book  at  the  window,  and  read  till  the  h'ght  failed ; 
then  dropped  asleep. 

The  opening  of  the  door  aroused  her.  *  Is  that  you.  Aunt 
Jane  ?    Father's  dozing,'  she  whispered. 
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*  I  can  feel  my  way,'  a  voice  replied  ;  *  don't  move.'  But  the 
next  moment  a  chair  fell  crash. 

'  It's  nothing,  father,'  Amy  cried.     *  Aunt  Jane's  come.' 
But  there  was  no  answer,  and  in  breathless  alarm  she  struck  a 
match. 

The  sick  man  lay  still.     Amy  ran  to  him, 

*  Oh  !  Aunt,  aunt,  come  ! '  In  the  darkness  they  leaned 
over  him. 

^My  poor  little  girl,  he's  out  of  his  troubles  now,'  Mrs. 
Dermot  said  with  rough  tenderness.  *  I'll  be  a  mother  to  you,  fo 
far  as  my  poor  means  go.' 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scene.  That  night  Amy  was 
taken  to  her  aunt's  lodging,  crowded  with  children  already. 
Three  days  afterwards  she  attended  her  father's  funeral. 

When  Sir  Philip  Staymer  heard  his  son's  report,  softened 
though  it  was,  he  fell  into  a  passion. 

*  I  gave  you  my  word,  Fred,  and  I  don't  withdraw  from  it. 
There  is  the  cheque !  But  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Keeley  is  a 
malignant  fool,  and  always  was.  Did  you  thow  him  his  own  letter 
in  answer  to  this  raving?' 

*He  is  in  no  condition  to  argue.  It's  enough  that  our  con- 
science is  clear,  sir,  and  that  you  can  justify  every  part  of  your 
conduct  if  summoned.' 

*  But  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  read  him  the  letter  which  says  that 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  launch  his  invention,  and  would  hand 
it  over  to  me  in  toio  for  a  thousand  pounds.  With  that  offer 
before  me,  Fred,  I  ga^e  the  fellow  five  thousand,  and  now  he 
declares  I  swindled  him.' 

*  I  know  the  truth,  but  that  was  a  reason  for  not  pressing  it." 

*  Well,  take  your  cheque  at  once,  or  I  may  repent — the  un- 
grateful ass ! ' 

*  I  have  it  safe,  sir,'  Fred  answered,  laughing.  *  Did  you 
know  Keeley  had  a  daughter  ? ' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  his  affairs.     How  old  is  she  ? ' 

*  Very  much  too  young  to  justify  the  suspicion  which  I  see  in 
your  look,  sir.  A  very  pretty  child  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  and 
even  more  interesting  than  pretty.  I  should  like  to  feel  that  she 
was  provided  for,  independent  of  her  father.' 

*  What !  The  settlement  I  have  made  is  more  than  enough — 
five  thousand  pounds  more  than  enough.  One  can  see,  young 
fellow,  that  you  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth. 
When  you  have  earned  as  much  money  as  that,  you  won't  listen 
as  patiently  j^s  I  do  to  a  proposal  for  giving  it  away,' 
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*  But  look  at  my  notion,  sir.  The  settlement  arranged  is  caj-li  out 
of  your  pocket.  I  only  ask  you  to  make  me  an  advance — capital- 
ising two  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  sum  you  kindly  allow  me.* 

*  How  much  is  that  ? ' 

*  A  thousand,  I  believe,  sir.' 

*I  give  you  credit  for  an  honest  belief  to  that  effect.  But  I 
had  occasion  to  look  through  your  accounts  the  other  day,  and  I 
find  that  in  the  three  years  since  you  came  of  age  I  have  paid, 
one  way  or  another,  very  nearly  seven  thousand  for  you.' 

*  Bless  my  soul ! ' 

*  I  will  show  the  figures.  You  see,  it's  a  monstrous  absurdity 
to  talk  of  deducting  two  hundred  from  your  allowance.  Besidep, 
Fred,  one  should  be  reasonable  in  charity.  I  must  refuse  to  do 
anything  more.' 

The  young  man  did  not  press  his  point.  Conscious  that  even 
the  large  sum  mentioned  had  gone  in  pocket-money  and  defray- 
ing current  debts,  he  was  glad  to  drop  the  subject.  This  revela- 
tion astonished  and  shocked  him.  He  resolved  to  ascertain  his 
liabilities,  to  pay  them  off  gradually  and  to  incur  no  more.  But 
this  determination  applied  to  the  future :  for  the  present,  Fred 
had  no  idea  of  abandoning  his  notion.  He  knew  very  well  how 
to  raise  money,  and  within  the  week  an  additional  five  thousand 
was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  sole  benefit  of  James 
Keeley's  daughter. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  boy  that  Fred  made  no  further 
inquiries.  Returning  from  the  Bank  on  foot,  he  met  a  very 
humble  funeral,  and,  in  the  sympathetic  fashion  learned  abroad, 
lifted  his  hat  carelessly.  He  did  not  look  at  the  cab  which 
followed  that  poor  hearse.  But  a  child  therein  saw  him,  and 
marked  the  unusual  action.  To  her  it  seemed  a  mockery  of  the 
dead,  a  last  insult  of  malice  and  wrongdoing  towards  its  victim. 
Against  her  will  she  had  cherished  a  kindly  sentiment  towards 
Fred  Staymer  since  that  terrible  day.  It  vanished.  Amy  was 
glad  to  think  she  had  kept  her  secret,  and  no  one  knew  the 
fortune  lying  in  her  name  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  years  that  followed  these  two  lived  as  fate  and  circum- 
stances decreed.  Staymer's  regiment  was  ordered  to  India;  it 
was  a  chance  of  recovery  from  financial  disasters  and  expensive 
habits,  and  Fred  wished  to  profit  by  it.  But  Sir  Philip,  growing 
more  feeble  daily,  could  not  bear  to  part  with  his  son,  and  he 
exchanged  into  the  wealthiest  and  most  desperate  corps  of  plungers 
of  the  British  service. 
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Amy  passed  four  years  with  Mrs.  Dennot,  who  kept  a  very 
small  and  very  miscellaneous  shop  in  a  back  street  at  Clapham. 
She  looked  after  the  children,  and  did  more  than  her  share  of  the 
housework,  as  the  unchivalrous  customs  of  woman  exact  from  a 
girl-relative  sheltered  in  charity.  Upon  occasion  she  served  behind 
the  counter,  and  by  degrees  the  lending  library  which  formed  part 
of  Mrs.  Dermot's  business  fell  under  her  direction. 

James  Keeley  had  left  very  little  in  the  way  of  furniture 
which  his  sister  thought  worth  removal,  but  a  number  of  old  and 
stupid  volumes  she  took  away  simply  as  ^dmnmies'  to  fill  her 
shelves.  The  child  did  not  protest,  though  her  young  sense  of 
justice  was  outraged.  Two  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Dermot  found 
an  opportunity  to  buy  a  cargo  of  novels  very  cheap,  and  then  she 
offered  those  unmarketable  books  at  the  rag-and-bone  shop  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Fortunately,  the  unlearned  dealer  was  not 
anxious  to  close,  and  Amy  heard  the  proposal  in  time. 

To  urge  sentimental  associations  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
months  would  have  been  futile ;  she  simply  represented  that  her 
father  believed  his  volumes  to  be  worth  money,  and  obtained  per- 
mission, after  much  trouble,  to  put  some  of  them  among  the  toys 
and  sweets  in  the  window.  Mrs.  Dermot  submitted  impatiently, 
and  day  by  day,  as  no  purchaser  came  forward,  she  declared  with 
growing  vehemence  that  they  should  be  sold  for  waste  paper. 
Kind-hearted  in  her  fashion,  however,  and  just  a  little  hopefid  to 
the  last  that  something  might  turn  up,  the  good  woman  waited 
still,  vowing  every  night  that  the  rubbish  should  be  cleared  away ; 
but  every  morning  action  was  postponed.  So  it  chanced  that  the 
opportunity  came  at  length,  and  the  man  of  destiny  appeared. 

He  was  not  a  romantic  personage  at  all.  For  some  days  Amy 
had  noticed  a  shabby  veteran  who  lingered  at  the  window.  Pre- 
sently he  entered  to  ask  the  price  of  a  duodecimo ;  in  a  tumult 
of  hope  and  fear  she  named  half-a-crown.  *  Eidiculous  1 '  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  and  marched  out.  Amy  did  not  dare  to  tell  this 
incident.  She  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  fixing  the  price  so 
high  ;  but  when,  two  days  afterwards,  the  stranger  retumed,'8he 
was  shrewd  enough  to  draw  a  conclusion. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  thought  it  over  ? ' 

<Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  mistake.  That  little  volume  is  five 
shillings.' 

The  old  gentleman  showed  a  frank  amusement.  He  sat  down, 
laughing. 

*  Now  tell  the  truth,  my  child.  I  hope  you  always  tell  the  truth  ? ' 
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*  I  hope  so,  sir.' 

*  What  is  the  real  price  you  are  told  to  ask  for  that  book  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  told  to  ask  any  price  at  all.     I  guess.* 

*  Oh,  sharp  little  girl !     How  did  your  mother  get  them  ? ' 

*  My  mother  is  dead,  sir,  and  they  belonged  to  my  father,  and 
Mrs.  Dermot  is  going  to  sell  them  for  waste-paper — with  his  name 
in  them  too — to  be  torn  up ! ' 

*  Well,  well,  child,  they  sha'n't  be  torn  up.' 
At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dermot  appeared. 

*  I  am  trying  to  strike  a  bargain  for  these  old  books,  ma'am. 
What  do  you  ask  ? ' 

*  A  pound  apiece,  aunt ! '  Amy  cried. 

*  A  pound  apiece !  You  must  excuse  this  little  girl,  sir, 
please.  She's  not  clever.'  Mrs.  Dermot  was  observing  his  ex- 
pression, and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  ^  Not  a  pound 
apiece,'  she  continued,  doubtfully ;  *  I'd  say — I'd  say  two-pounds- 
ten  for  the  lot.' 

*  Here  it  is,  ma'am,'  the  old  gentleman  replied,  with  a  merry 
look  at  Amy.  *You  needn't  give  me  a  receipt.  Twenty-four 
volumes — I  know  them  all.  I'll  send  my  servant  immediately  to 
cany  them  away.  Now,  I  don't  agree  with  you  that  this  young 
lady  is  not  clever,  and  I  back  my  opinion  by  making  her  a  present 
of  two-pounds-ten  for  her  share  of  her  father's  property — for  her- 
self, ma'am,  you  understand.  Good-bye,  little  girl  1  I  shall  come 
to  see  you  occasionally.' 

The  servant,  who  arrived  in  a  cab,  haughtily  informed  Mrs. 
Dermot  that  his  master  was  very  rich,  a  widower  with  one  child, 
and  a  great  scholar.  Nearly  every  day  for  some  weeks  he  visited 
the  shop,  buying  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  chatting  with  Amy. 
Then  he  vanished  for  two  years;  but  on  his  return  the  visits 
recommenced,  and  Mrs.  Dermot  began  to  think  there  was  some  pur- 
pose in  them.  Amy  had  greater  reason  to  suspect  the  same  thing. 

At  length  it  was  declared.  Mr.  Thomas  announced  his  name, 
and  asked  a  private  interview  with  the  aunt. 

^  I  have  a  daughter,  ma'am,'  he  began,  *  about  the  age  of  Miss 
Amy.  She  is  not  very  bright,  but  very  gentle  and  loving,  and 
she  is  heiress  to  a  great  fortune.  Various  circumstances  make  it 
awkward  for  me  to  provide  her  with  the  amusements  and  com- 
panionship which  axe  still  more  necessary  because,  as  I  have  said, 
my  Louisa  has  not  the  resources  in  herself  which  other  children 
enjoy.  Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  would  permit  your 
little  niece  to  bear  my  child  company,  it  might  be  advantageous 
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to  everybody  concerned.  Let  us  try  it  for  a  month,  she  spending 
the  day  at  my  house  and  returning  here  to  sleep.  I  should  add 
that  the  girls  will  be  treated  quite  alike,  share  the  same  lessons, 
and  wear  the  same  dress,  if  you  do  not  object.' 

A  pang  of  maternal  envy  shot  through  Mrs.  Dermot's  bosom. 
Why  was  not  this  chance  offered  to  one  of  her  own  many 
daughters  ?  But  the  unworthy  feeling  did  not  last.  The  same 
afternoon  she  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Thomas,  saw  his  pretty  child, 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  housekeeper,  and  came  to  terms. 
At  the  end  of  the  month's  trial  a  definite  engagement  was  con- 
eluded,  and  Amy  went  to  live,  for  a  time  unfixed,  in  the  big 
beautiful  house  on  Clapham  Common. 

Her  young  mistress — though  there  was  no  hint  of  such  rela- 
tionship between  them — proved  to  be  emphatically  a  *  sweet  girl,' 
lovely  of  face,  pure  and  afi^ectionate,  but  weak,  of  brain.  The 
mischief  did  not  go  beyond  weakness. 

With  friends  Louisa  showed  a  spirit,  simple  always  and  easily 
dashed,  but  almost  merry ;  towards  strangers  in  all  likelihood  she 
would  never  be  otherwise  than  submissive  and  distrustful  of 
herself  to  a  degree  which  might  well  cause  a  parent  anxiety. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Staymer,  and 
with  certain  branches  of  that  family  he  kept  up  a  close  acquaint- 
ance. Amy  did  not  learn  this  fact,  as  it  chanced,  until  the 
arrangement  was  completed.  She  resolutely  proposed  to  break  it 
off^,  giving  her  reasons. 

*  Bless  me  ! '  said  Mr.  Thomas,  *  are  you  the  daughter  of  that 
poor  fellow  ?  I  remember  him.  Well,  well,  it's  a  hard  case  that 
Fred  Staymer  should  have  half  a  million,  and  you — but  we  can 
get  over  the  difficulty,  my  dear,  by  calling  you  Miss  Dermot 
henceforward.    I'll  manage  it.' 

So  Amy  changed  her  name  before  any  of  the  hostile  family  had 
seen  her. 

In  process  of  time  she  met  several,  but  Sir  Philip  did  not  call, 
and  his  son  only  once.  He  observed  the  companion  with  interest ; 
but  if  any  vague  recollections  rose  in  his  mind  he  could  not 
trace  them.  A  fine  young  soldier  he  was,  as  Amy  could  not  but 
admit.  His  efforts  to  divert  Louisa  failed  disastrously,  good- 
natured  and  amusing  as  they  were,  for  such  quick  life  and  high 
spirit  simply  abashed  the  shy  and  timid  girl.  Seeing  this,  Fred 
gave  her  up  carelessly,  and  turned  to  Miss  Dermot,  who  was  not 
more  cordial.  Dismissing  both  the  little  fools  from  his  mind,  h^ 
called  no  more. 
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So  years  passed  until  either  girl  reached  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day, with  no  recollection  of  a  bitter  word  or  thought  betwixt  them. 
Then  Mr.  Thomas  died  suddenly. 

Saying  a  few  legacies,  he  bequeathed  all  his  fortune  to  Louisa, 
who  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Anthony  Staymer, 
one  of  his  brothers-in-law.  Upon  Amy  Mr.  Thomas  settled  an 
annuity  of  1002.  a  year,  and  made  a  bequest  of  5,000^ ;  but  these 
legacies  were  conditional  on  her  remaining  with  Louisa  until  the 
marriage  of  the  latter.  In  due  time  the  girls  withdrew  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Staymer's  fine  dwelling. 

It  was  thought  by  persons  interested  that  Fred  could  not  ruin 
himself,  though  he  tried  his  best,  since  gambling  was  no  passion 
with  him ;  and  they  backed  their  opinion  by  lending  him  money 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  But  circumstances  unforeseen  upset  the 
calculation. 

Both  Sir  Philip's  brothers  had  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  but 
he  still  remained  at  its  head  in  association  with  three  nephews. 
Creeping  age,  however,  warned  him  to  retire.  The  partners 
objected  and  prayed  in  vain  :  Sir  Philip  went  to  Shuttleton,  and 
commenced  a  thorough  overhauling  of  affairs.  Three  days  after- 
wards his  nephews  fled. 

Things  did  not  prove  quite  so  bad  as  they  would  have  been, 
doubtless,  had  the  inquiry  been  delayed.  The  great  firm  was  not 
insolvent,  but  a  very  large  sacrifice  would  be  necessary — how 
much  was  not  ascertained  when  Sir  Philip  died  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach.  Fred  left  the  service,  and  bent  his  untrained  intelli- 
gence to  affairs.  In  process  of  time  it  was  discovered  that  the 
whole  sum  left  by  Sir  Philip  in  personal  property  would  not  suffice 
to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  and  his  son's  private  debts. 

Anthony  Staymer  advanced  what  was  needful  on  mortgage  of 
the  estate,  but  it  was  clear  that  Fred  could  not  keep  up  the  house 
on  what  remained.  He  wished  to  sell,  to  rejoin  the  army,  and 
make  a  position  for  himself. 

But  his  uncle  had  other  views;  what  they  were  needs  no 
telling.    Fred  came  to  Thetford  House  for  a  visit  presently. 

Louisa  was  now  a  beautiful  girl,  but  a  look  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  presence  of  strangers  marred  the  expression  of  her 
perfect  face.  Though  contact  with  Amy's  high  spirit  had  done 
much  to  give  her  an  appearance  of  ease  in  society,  the  instinct  of 
self-distrust  and  obedience  remained  at  least  as  strong  as  ever. 

Upon  these  characteristics  Anthony  relied,  if,  as  was  very 
improbable,  she  should  not  fall  in  love  with  her  brilliant  cousin. 
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Amy  also  was  beautiful,  though  in  quite  another  style,  clear- 
eyed  and  resolute,  eager,  impulsive.  I  fear  that  she  heard  of  the 
Staymer  misfortunes  in  still  delight,  regarding  them  as  ven- 
geance for  the  conduct  of  Sir  Philip  towards  her  father.  If  she 
forgave  the  old  man  now  that  he  was  dead,  her  resentment  did  not 
perish  with  him,  for  was  not  Frederick  still  rich,  as  she  understood, 
while  James  Keeley,  who  made  that  fortune,  had  almost  starved  ? 

Staymer  Hall  was  advertised  *  To  Let,'  and  the  young  man 
made  his  home  for  a  while  at  Thetford.  These  shocks  had 
sobered  him  a  little.  Amy  found  herself  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  was  not  the  loud,  empty-headed  rake  she  had  been  pleased  to 
fancy,  but  doubtless  he  would  prove  to  be  just  as  objectionable  in 
some  other  way.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  however,  a  very 
small  incident  disconcerted  her. 

The  three  were  riding  through  a  lane,  in  which  low  posts  and 
rails  had  been  set  at  intervals  beside  the  path,  for  some  object 
long  forgotten.  The  flow  of  talk  was  dull  and  laboured.  To 
make  a  small  diversion  Amy  leapt  each  barrier  and  challenged 
her  companions  to  follow.  Louisa  rode  gracefully,  but  with  no 
courage,  and  when  she  prepared  to  obey,  as  usual,  her  distress 
was  evident.  Fred  dissuaded  her  .  so  gravely,  with  such  an 
anxious  demonstration  of  the  peril,  that  Amy  conceived  very 
scornful  ideas  of  his  nerve  and  horsemanship. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  they  met  Mrs.  Anthony  driving  home. 
Louisa  complained  of  fatigue,  dismounted,  and  took  a  seat  beside 
her  aunt. 

*  Now,  Miss  Dermot,*  Fred  exclaimed  cheerily,  as  the  others 
drove  on,  *  are  you  game  for  an  old-fashioned  steeplechase  ?  But 
let  us  wait  till  poor  little  Loo  can't  see.' 

They  returned  across  country,  flying,  and  Amy  found  herself 
quite  out — ^not  in  the  matter  of  his  riding  alone. 

She  fought  hard  against  a  growing  conviction  that  Fred  was  a 
chivalrous  and  gallant  fellow.  Towards  her  he  showed  just  the 
mingling  of  respect  and  interest  and  familiarity  which  became 
their  respective  positions,  but  with  Louisa  he  made  no  progress, 
and  Amy  was  glad  to  see  it.     She  suspected  the  projects  in  view. 

Fred  perceived  in  no  long  time  that  the  more  agreeable  he 
made  himself  the  more  confused  and  troubled  his  cousin  grew ; 
though  gentle  and  attentive  to  her,  he  fell  into  a  habit  of  talking 
with  the  companion. 

It  was  not  easy  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  hostility 
&.S  she  came  to  know  him  better,  but  Amy  struggled,  recalling  her 
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grievances  hour  by  hour.  He  relieved  her  on  a  sadden,  going 
with  some  friends  on  a  yachting  voyage. 

In  his  absence,  a  cousin  of  the  other  branch  took  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  was  convenient  for  his  business  in 
town.  The  Staymers  hardly  recognised  him,  for  Mark  Thomas 
was  a  very  unobtrusive  young  fellow  socially  and  personally, 
cool,  silent,  and  thoughtful.  They  allowed  him  to  go  to  and  &o 
much  as  he  pleased,  to  escort  the  girls  from  church  on  Sunday, 
and  to  call  of  an  evening.  Amy  had  often  met  him,  but  his  time 
of  greatest  intimacy  at  Glapham  had  reached  an  end  just  at  the 
moment  when  her  own  began.  Mark  went  to  study  the  language 
and  conmiercial  affairs  at  I<eipzig  before  establishing  himself  in  a 
modest  way  at  home.  This  cousin  was  the  only  male  being  with 
whom  Louisa  could  be  comfortable.  His  ways  did  not  daunt  her, 
and  his  cool  self-possession  gave  a  sense  of  trust. 

But  Amy  had  no  suspicion  how  far  this  soft  and  timid  liking 
went  until  Fred's  return  was  announced. 

After  breakfast  on  the  day  which  fixed  that  event,  Mrs. 
Anthony  took  Louisa  to  her  room,  whence  the  child  emerged 
trembling  and  pale  and  tearful. 

*  Oh,  Amy ! '  she  cried,  taking  refuge  in  her  friend's  arms, 
*  I  am  to  marry  Fred !  Oh,  isn't  it  dreadful  ?  Oh  !  I  don't  know 
whatever  I  shall  do ! '    And  so  on,  helpless  in  her  misery. 

*If  it's  dreadful,  darling,  you  shan't  be  allowed  to  do  it, 
that's  all.     What  did  your  aunt  say  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  she  said  my  mourning  was  over,  and  Fred's  would  be  in 
a  short  time.  And  he  was  coming  back  on  purpose  to  marry  me, 
and  he  loves  me  very  much — and — she  talked  like  that !  Oh!  I'm 
so  wretched ! ' 

*  Poor  little  Louie !     Well,  did  you  tell  her  you  wouldn't  ? ' 
*Amy! — Then  aunt  paid  it  was  my  duty,  because  Fred  is 

ruined,  and  I  can  set  the  family  up  again  with  my  money.  And 
she  doesn't  mean  to  stand  any  nonsense,  because  it's  for  my  good, 
and  I  must !     Oh,  oh  ! ' 

*  Your  manner  betrayed  you,  darling ;  but  it  doesn't  signify. 
It's  not  your  duty,  and  if  you  don't  wish  you  shall  not  marry  Fred. 
So  that's  all  about  it.  Let  me  think.'  The  girl  waited  patiently, 
sobbing  in  her  arms. 

*  Can  we  trust  Mr.  Thomas  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  but ' 

*  But  what?' 

'  I  would  rather  not  speak  to  him,  if  you  don't  mind.' 
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*  Of  course  not.     I'll  speak,  if  necessary.' 

*  Baf,  dear  Amy,  please,  if  it  doesn't  matter,  I  would 
rather ' 

*  Show  me  your  face!  You  won't?  Oh,  very  well.  Then 
I  draw  my  own  conclusions.' 

*  Oh,  there  aren't  any  conclusions  to  draw  I '  But  Louisa  would 
not  emerge  from  the  shelter  she  had  found,  rrying,  with  another 
burst  of  tears,  *  It's  no  use !     I  must  marry  Fred  if  aunt  tells  me  ! ' 

*  There !     Take  comfort,  little  one.     I'll  see  about  it.' 

She  requested  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Anthony,  and  told  her 
that  the  match  was  distasteful.  That  haughty  dame  resented 
the  companion's  status — immovable  until  Louisa's  marriage — and 
herself  personally.     She  replied  : 

*  We  looked  for  this,  Miss  Dermot,  and  my  husband  thinks  you 
have  every  call  to  protest.  That  is  the  natural  view  for  a  gentle- 
man to  take,  but  ladies  expect  more  delicacy  from  one  of  their 
own  sex.' 

^  I  don't  understand,  madam.' 

*  Of  course.  Well,  Miss  Dermot,  I  advise  you  to  make  your 
arrangements,  for  my  niece  will  certainly  be  married  shortly.' 

Then  Amy  caught  the  significance  of  her  remarks,  and  hotly 
replied :  *  Perhaps  she  will,  madam,  and  for  my  interest  in  the 
matter  I  hope  it  will  be  very  shortly  indeed.' 

Mrs.  Anthony  did  not  comprehend  now,  but  she  could  get  no 
explanation.  They  parted  in  hostility  avowed.  After  reflecting 
and  consulting  with  her  husband,  the  lady  made  up  her  mind  that 
Miss  Dermot  had  a  wicked  scheme  for  wedding  the  heiress  to 
some  low  fellow,  probably  a  connection  of  her  own.  Thereupon 
she  kept  strict  watch  over  the  letters,  forbade  her  servants  to 
admit  any  visitor  to  Miss  Dermot,  and  put  a  stop  to  outdoor 
exercise  on  Louisa's  part.  Thus  absorbed  in  one  idea,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  Mark  Thomas. 

Amy  and  he  came  to  an  understanding  very  quickly.  He 
heard  the  news  with  indignation,  confessed  his  love,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  elope,  if  needful,  at  a  moment's  notice.  But 
this  was  an  abstract  proposition.  When  Amy  had  brought  the 
cousins  together,  and  Lousia,  frightened  almost  to  death,  had 
given  a  trembling  consent,  practical  questions  arose.  Mark  was 
not  prepared  to  marry  just  then.  He  had  sunk  all  his  means 
available  in  a  speculation,  absolutely  safe,  and  sure  to  give  a  large 
return.     But  for  the  moment  he  was  penniless. 

Some  men,  Amy  thought  to  herself  with  scorn,  would  take  a 
girl  they  loved  just  as  she  stood,  would  carry  her  to  the  registrar's 
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office,  and  establish  her  in  their  bachelor  lodging  without  an 
instant's  qnestion  that  she  would  be  happy  there — and  somehow 
Fred's  image  flashed  across  her  mind  in  thinking  of  such  a  man. 
But  young  Thomas  was  methodical,  a  slave  to  respectability ;  by 
that  disposition,  indeed,  Louisa's  confidence  had  been  won,  and 
her  love  followed.  The  registrar's  office  he  could  accept  at  a 
pinch,  but  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  decent  surroundings  of 
a  bourgeois  marriage,  how  could  they  be  dispensed  with  ?  And 
Mark  had  no  cash.  Moreover,  he  could  think  of  nobody  who 
would  lend,  and  an  accommodation  bill  was  no  less  than  anathema. 
So  matters  stood  when  Fred  came  home. 

Amy  knew  her  charge  too  well  to  advise  dissimulation.  That 
effort  would  have  raised  embarrassment  to  such  a  pitch  that  she 
might  have  fallen  ill.  Things  were  bad  enough  already.  The 
aunt  gave  a  vigorous  reminder  in  the  morniug,  with  the  result 
that  Louisa  seemed  almost  idiotic  when  they  met.  Mrs.  Anthony 
declared  to  Fred  that  this  was  her  manner  of  showing  delight, 
and,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  the  explanation  was  not 
actually  absurd.  But  it  could  not  be  accepted  long,  when  from 
day  to  day  the  girl  grew  paler,  and  her  pretty  forehead  creased 
more  deeply  with  lines  of  bewildered  distress.  Uncle  and  aunt 
urged  Fred  to  propose  and  have  done  with  it  at  once :  they 
guaranteed  Ix>uisa's  joyful  consent,  and  they  answered  for  the  rest. 
Perplexed  and  pitiful,  amused  also,  he  would  not  take  that  course. 

On  the  third  day,  when  they  chanced  to  be  alone,  he  asked : 
*  Are  you  in  my  cousin's  confidence.  Miss  Dermot  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,  Captain  Staymer.' 

^  Then  you  know  that  our  aunt  has  mentioned  to  her  a  certain 
wish  of  the  family  with  reference  to  her  marriage  ?  ' 

*  I  know.' 

^  And  what  does  she  think  ? ' 

*  The  &mily  cares  little  what  she  thinks ;  but  I ' 

*  Pardon  me  1  Let  us  drop  the  family.  What  were  you  going 
to  say  about  yourself  ? ' 

*  Dropping  the  family,  I  say  that  your  conduct  is  brutal. 
You  know  the  poor  child  is  weak,  that  she  is  mentally  unable 
to  resist,  that  she  hates — hates  the  thought  of  marrying  you — 
and ' 

*  Pardon  me  again !  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further.  I  have 
the  information  I  sought.  Now,  Miss  Dermot,  I  am  not  con- 
ceited ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  still 
much  to  learn,  and  much  experience  to  gather.    At  the  same 
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time,  a  man  of  my  age  cannot  be  unaware  that  girls,  in  general, 
are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  be  in  his  company.  Hitherto 
I  have  never  tested  their  regard  to  the  degree  which  the  family 
has  done  towards  Louisa — resuming  the  family  just  for  a  moment. 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  can  tell  me,  where  her  objection  lies. 
It  is  a  question  purely  selfish,  but  not  designed  to  satisfy  mere 
curiosity.  I  wish  to  learn,  because  the  hint  may  be  useful  at  a 
future  time.' 

<  I  can't  tell  you,  sir.  Perhaps  Louisa  is  unreasonable,  but 
dislike  is  not  governed  by  common-sense.' 

*  Oh — dislike !  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  that 
my  poor  little  cousin  entertains  such  a  strong  feeling.' 

<I  should  not  have  said  that.  The  word  escaped  me.  I 
believe  that  in  her  heart  she  likes, you  very  much,  only — she 
does  not  love  you.' 

*  Thank  you.     Then  we  return  to  the  question.  Why  not  ?  * 
Her  hasty  revolt   against  an  inquiry  which  seemed  to  be 

dictated  by  conceit — though  he  denied  it — was  checked  by  the 
real  feeling  of  his  protest.     Amy  had  an  inspiration. 

*  Perhaps  because  she  loves  somebody  else.' 

*Ah!  that  is  a  comforting  explanation!  Since  you  are  in 
Louisa's  confidence,  I  venture  to  disregard  the  "  perhaps."  Will 
you  tell  me  all  about  it  ? ' 

The  inspiration  still  upheld  her.     Amy  told'  everything. 

*  What  a  dull  young  prig !  However,  I  know  Mark  Thomas 
well  enough.  He  is  honest  as  daylight,  and  he'll  make  little  Loo 
happy.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Dermot!  Leave  the 
rest  to  me.' 

*But,  Captain  Staymer,  you  will  not  betray  their  secret  to 
your  aunt  ? ' 

*  Not  if  I  know  it,  by  Jove ! '  he  answered,  laughing.  *  My 
excellent  relatives  are  so  devoted  to  my  interests  that  they  would 
cut  me  oflF  with  a  shilling  all  round  if  they  knew  I  was  not 
following  the  course  they  recommend.     Be  quite  easy ! ' 

Mark  had  been  away,  making  a  last  effort  to  borrow  money 
without  the  formality  of  a  bill,  against  which  his  superstitions 
protested.  He  came  back  in  high  satisfaction,  and  discussed  with 
immediate  interest  the  details  of  his  elopement — for  an  elopement 
was  obviously  necessary.  Louisa  had  still  two  years  to  pass  under 
*Mr.  Anthony's  guardianship,  and  he  would  never  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  a  mere  Thomas.  Amy  was  very  anxious  to  know 
where  he  had  found  the  cash,  but  amongst  this  young  fellow's 
virtues  the  ability  to  keep  a  secret  was  conspicuous. 
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One  morning  Lonisa  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  and  a  letter, 
singolarly  coherent,  gave  the  reason.  Amy  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  watch  the  effect,  but  at  the  last  moment  her  courage 
gave  way.  She  slipped  from  the  room  before  Mrs.  Anthony 
descended. 

That  lady's  rage  and  stupor  could  not  be  repressed  before  the 
servants,  and  Fred  took  upon  himself  to  order  them  away. 

'It's  a  dreadful  business,  of  course,'  he  said,  ^  but  let  us  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  Confound  that  impudent  young  counter-jumper  I 
But  I  suppose  there's  nothing  we  can  do,  uncle?  They're 
married  by  this  time.' 

'  It's  Miss  Dermot's  doing !  She  shall  leave  the  house  this 
instant,'  cried  Mrs.  Anthony,  pulling  the  bell-handle  with  such 
violence  that  it  broke.  *  I'U  give  her  my  mind.  I'll  tell  her 
what  she  is,  the  low-bom  hussy ! ' 

*  Please  don't  be  violent  with  the  girl.' 

*  You  take  her  part,  Fred  ?  She's  been  practising  her  tricks 
on  you,  has  she  ?  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  see  plainly  enough,  and 
I'll  show  her  I  can  speak.  Where  are  those  servants?'  She 
tugged  at  the  bell  again,  and,  finding  no  resistance,  snapped  the 
handle  off. 

^  I  must  tell  you,  aunt,  that  Miss  Dermot  is  not  the  one  to 
blame,'  and  he  frankly  avowed  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Fred  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Anthony 
had  spent  her  wildest  rage  on  him,  and  when  Amy  appeared  she 
expressed  herself  briefly. 

*  You  think  you  have  done  a  very  fine  thing.  Miss  Dermot 
of  course ;  but  we  have  a  consolation — in  losing  our  niece  we  get 
rid  of  you,  and  the  gain  is  much  more  important  than  the  loss. 
It  may  somewhat  damp  your  satisfaction  to  learn  that  my  husband 
has  disinherited  Captain  Staymer,  and  will  foreclose  on  his 
remaining  property  at  once.  Good  day !  I  expect  you  to  quit 
this  roof  before  lunch-time.' 

She  was  getting  into  the  cab  loaded  with  her  trunks,  when 
Fred  returned. 

*  Oh,  Captain  Staymer,  will  you  walk  a  few  steps  with  me  ? ' 
She  told  the  cabman  to  follow.  '  Can  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Anthony 
lays  the  blame  on  you  ?     Why  ?  ' 

*•  Because  I  lent  Thomas  the  money  for  furnishing,  I  suppose.' 

*  You  did  ?    I  half  suspected  it.     But  how  did  they  know  ? ' 

*  I  told  them.' 

*  Why? — I  guess  I    It  was  to  shield  me  1    How  very  foolish  t 
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And  how  generous !  But  they  have  disinherited  you,  and  they 
are  going  to  seize  your  property  ?  Oh  1  I  am  very,  very  grieved 
that  your  kindness  should  be  so  requited.' 

^  Oh  !  never  mind,  Miss  Dermot.  I  shall  see  my  reward  in 
Louie's  face,  I  hope,  soon.' 

*  But  you  are  quite  ruined  now,  aren't  you  ? ' 

^Not  quite.  I  shall  be  able  to  rub  along.  Don't  look  so 
distressed.  My  notion  is  to  volunteer,  and,  with  reasonable  luck, 
I  may  win  a  commission  before  the  war  is  over.  That  step  gained, 
I  have  no  fear  for  the  result.* 

'  I  must  tell  you  something.  Captain  Staymer.  My  name  is 
not  Dermot,  but  Keeley,  and  I  am  the  little  girl  you  spoke  to  so 
kindly  eight  years  ago,  when  my  father  lay  dying.' 

^  Bless  my  soul  I  That  accounts  for  the  vague  impression  I 
have  sometimes  felt  in  observing  you.  I  hope  I  am  forgiven  now, 
Miss  Keeley  ? ' 

<  Oh,  heartily,  sir  I  But  you  gave  that  little  girl  five  thousand 
pounds.' 

^  So  I  did  ;  and  my  father  gave  her  five  thousand  also.' 

^  Oh ! — then  you  are  twice  as  rich  as  I  thought.  The  money 
is  lying  untouched.  Will  you  relieve  my  mind  by  resuming  pos- 
session of  it  now  ? ' 

^  Not  at  the  price.  I  refuse  to  part  with  the  agreeable  sense 
of  your  approval  for  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

^  Oh !  but  you  are  not  asked  to  do  that.' 

^  Still  I  decline.  Something  more  you  must  throw  into  the 
bargain.  Miss  Keeley.' 

His  tone  had  a  significance  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Amy 
was  silent. 

*  You  don't  ask  what  it  is.' 
No  answer. 

*  It  is  yourself.  Amy.' 

^  I  am  going  back  to  my  friends.  Captain  Staymer.  If  yon 
like,  we  will  get  into  the  cab  now,  and  when  you  have  made  their 
acquaintance,  and  thought  about  it ' 

<  Then ' 

*  Then — ^then— of  course — I  don't  know ! ' 
Five  weeks  later  they  were  married. 

Frederick  Boyle. 
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IT  is  but  a  little  place  this,  and  I  have  been  trying  hard  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  know  everybody  in  it.  I  have 
sometimes  vainly  thought  that  I  do  in  fact  know  nearly  everybody 
in  it ;  know  nearly  everybody  in  it  vpry  well.  But  on  any  com- 
monplace morning  of  a  working-day,  when  I  try  (I  often  do)  to 
picture  out  the  actual  feeling  with  which  these  men  and  women 
are  setting  themselves  to  the  task  before  each,  I  am  made  to  feel 
that  I  know  ever  so  little.  There  was  one,  who  has  been  taken 
away,  who  used  to  tell  me  very  frankly  of  many  things  he  had  to 
think  of;  and  in  some  imperfect  way  I  think  I  saw  into  his 
heart  and  his  life.  But  I  see  others  daily,  who  (if  one  may 
reason  from  oneself  to  other  human  beings)  must  day  by  day  be 
feeling  very  anxious,  very  beaten,  yet  who  meet  one  with  a  fairly 
bright  face,  and  never  utter  a  whisper  of  their  inner  experience. 
A  very  eminent  man,  who  went  many  years  ago,  said  in  my  hear- 
ing more  than  once  or  twice,  /  canH  tell  you  hotv  strange  it  is 
to  me  to  meet  Smith  (that  was  not  the  name).  He  has  always  a 
cheerfvl  wordy  and  a  smile  on  his  face :  and  yet  I  knorv  that  he 
is  just  about  broken-hearted^  and  that  he  has  to  bear  a  burden  of 
care  and  sordid  misery  which  would  soon  kill  me.  Then  the 
eminent  man,  talking  freely  to  another  not  undistinguished,  who 
is  gone  too,  made  mention  of  certain  facts  as  to  the  actual 
position  and  the  antecedents  of  poor  Smith :  and,  shaking 
sympathetic  heads,  the  two  agreed  that  if  placed  in  Smith's  shoes 
(very  worn  ones)  they  would  at  once  lie  down  and  die.  Yet 
Smith,  in  the  fashion  named,  kept  them  at  arm's  length :  thus 
holding  his  place  as  a  man,  thus  keeping  his  self-respect.  I 
remember  when  a  silly  and  fussy  little  soul,  seeking  to  force  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  a  suffering  woman  (the  law  reports  had 
made  her  sufferings  patent  to  mankind),  said.  We  all  feel  for 
you  80  muchy  Mrs.  Brown  (that  was  not  the  name),  in  your 
trovhles.  But  Mrs.  Brown  replied,  resolutely,  /  have  no 
troubles^  Mr.  l/itdebody ;  and  definitively  turned  away. 
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That  friend,  indicated  above  (though  his  name  is  not  given), 
once  said  to  me,  with  an  anxious  fiace.  There  irvay  he  hyper^on- 
Jidence.  He  said  the  words  as  we  met  in  the  morning,  having 
sat  up  together  very  late  the  night  before.  Not  with  aomepeople^ 
was  the  answer :  Tnake  youradf  sure  of  that.  And  the  fine  fiace 
cleared.  I  will  say  here  (for  some  will  know  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing) that  everything  he  ever  said  to  me,  speaking  sometimes  as  he 
could  speak  to  few,  went  only  to  make  me  hold  him  in  the  deeper 
reverence  as  a  truly  great  man,  and  in  warmer  affection  as  a  man 
lovable  beyond  the  manner  of  the  race. 

We  are  alone,  each  of  us,  in  our  life  and  our  work ;  as  we  shall 
be  alone  when  we  go  away  from  both.  The  nearest  approach 
which  can  be  in  this  world  to  a  man's  life  and  work  being 
thoroughly  known  and  understood,  is  in  the  case  (not  uncommon, 
yet  not  common)  of  a  man's  having  found  the  great  treasure 
of  a  thoroughly-mated  wife.  She  need  not  be  very  clever.  But 
affection,  and  sympathy,  give  a  wonderful  intuition  of  things 
never  told  :  and  it  is  a  great  step  towards  knowing  a  thing  well, 
to  have  it  continually  before  you.  When  a  man  who  has  been 
thus  favoured  is  left  a  widower,  he  passes  into  a  spiritual  solitude. 
There  is  a  considerable  space  (not  to  say  a  great  gulf)  between 
most  men  and  their  nearest  friends.  Many  men  have  no  near 
friends  at  all.     IVIany  more  have  only  one  or  two. 

All  this  that  has  been  said  one  feels  profoundly.  Not  so  much 
through  any  desolate  sense  that  oneself  is  little  known  and  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  those  who  know  one  best,  or  at  least 
who  see  one  most  frequently ;  but  by  having  it  borne  in  upon  one 
how  little  one  knows  of  the  inner  life  and  experience  of  those  known 
longest,  known  best.  And  if  we  come  to  know  people  well,  it  is 
not  through  what  they  tell  us :  though  they  be  the  most  out- 
spoken of  mankind.  Words  do  not  suflSce  to  express  human  feel- 
ing, with  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  unspeakable  variety  of 
conscious  experience.  We  come  to  know  people  well  through  long 
watching  them ;  specially  at  times  when  they  have  no  thought 
that  they  are  under  the  microscope.  And  then  we  are  made  to 
feel  how  complex  is  the  homeliest  character.  There  are  those 
who  think  to  dash  off  a  human  being's  nature  as  by  one  deeply 
marked  pencil-stroke : — A  conceited  creature,  I  have  heard  it  said 
by  even  a  wise  (though  impatient)  man :  A  cantaiikeroua  fool : 
A  humbug.  Ah,  that  will  not  do.  Human  nature  is  not  so 
simple  as  to  be  truly  described  thus  briefly. 

I  remember  very  vividly  how  the  departed  friend  who  has 
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been  steadily  in  the  writer's  memory  as  these  lines  have  been 
written,  told  me,  more  than  once  or  twice  (it  never  was  other  than 
most  interesting  to  listen  to  him,  talking  upon^any  subject  what* 
ever),  how  at  a  certain  famous  Club  whose  name  and  locality  need 
not  be  indicated,  he  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  solitariness  of 
intellectual  exertion  never  attained  elsewhere.  Various  eminent 
men,  he  said,  who  were  members  of  that  Club  used  there  to  write 
the  articles  in  which,  through  divers  renowned  periodicals,  they 
conveyed  instruction  to  an  attentive  world.  To  simple  country 
souls,  whose  work  must  be  done  in  solitude,  it  is  a  thing  very  hard 
to  be  understood  how  any  mortal  should  write  anything  at  a  Club 
beyond  a  letter  to  a  single  jfriend.  But,  passing  from  that,  it  was 
related  how  those  distinguished  writers  would  converse  in  lively 
tones  and  with  uncontorted  countenance  with  any  acquaintance, 
till  the  task  was  taken  in  hand :  but  how,  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  agony  of  original  composition  had  been  entered  on,  you  would 
see  them  writhing  about  on  their  chairs,  glaring  fiercely  up  at  the 
ceiling  or  at  indefinite  space,  twisting  their  expressive  faces  into 
horrible  frowns.  So  saying,  my  friend  (who  in  fact  could  write  as 
well  as  any  of  them)  sat  down  at  a  little  writing-table :  convul* 
sively  wriUied  and  wildly  glared  at  vacancy :  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  beheld  four  or  five  popular  men  at  the  same  moment 
thus  twisting  and  glaring ;  and  that  even  such  was  what  must  be 
gone  through  by  such  as  would  with  success  reach  mankind  through 
the  great  London  newspapers.  He  felt  deeply  (he  said)  both  how 
hard  and  how  lonely  was  the  exertion  of  their  whole  nature  which 
these  big-wigs  were  going  through :  and  he  wondered  much  that 
they  did  not  each  retreat  to  a  solitairy  room  where  nobody  could 
see  them. 

Dark  days  have  been  passing  over  this  place.  We  have  been 
mourning,  with  true  sorrow,  the  loss  of  one  gone  away.  We  have 
^  made  much  of  the  occasion :  though  not  in  anyway  too  much. 
But  there  is  humble,  homely  tragedy  going  on  close  to  us,  going 
on  continually :  and  few  know  of  it.     Hardly  any  one  cares. 

It  is  a  smooth,  unlined  face  now,  that  I  am  looking  at  just 
for  about  two  minutes :  I  am  left  here  for  that  space  alone  with  it, 
and  when  the  minutes  are  past,  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more.  It 
is  the  &ce  of  a  woman  of  near  three-score  years  and  ten.  Smooth 
and  unlined  now,  though  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  look  lined  and 
anxious  enough,  for  never  was  there  a  harder-workiug  or  a  more 
thoughtful  creature  in  this  world.  The  smooth  painless  face  is 
looking  out  from  the  last  resting-place  which  can  be  provided  for 
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any  of  us :  God  be  thanked,  we  have  not  sunk  to  that  depth  of 
vulgarity  and  affectation  which  is  implied  in  calling  it  a  casket. 
I  have  come  to  perform  the  simple  service  of  this  nation  when  the 
sister  who  has  gone  before  us  is  laid  in  the  earth.  This  is  but 
Friday :  and  last  Sunday  she  said  to  a  poor  neighbour,  in  her  quiet 
way,  ril  be  found  dead  some  day.  Such  predictions  do  not  often 
come  true.     But  the  prediction  has  come  true  here. 

Was  it  selfish,  a  little  ago,  when  the  writer,  speaking  of  work 
carried  on  to  the  very  endy  thought  mainly  of  such  work  as  his  own ; 
or  in  any  case,  of  the  work  of  better  educated  people.  Masters  of 
Arts,  and  the  like  ?  Here  indeed  the  hard  work  ceased  not  to  the 
very  end.  She  went  out  in  the  morning  to  a  little  room  within 
sight  of  her  door,  and  took  to  her  work.  It  was  humble  work, 
though  hard,  and  poorly  paid.  She  was  seen  by  divers  neighbours 
running  actively  about  at  it.  Then  for  an  hour  and  a  half  she 
was  left  alone ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  her  old  husband  went 
to  see  how  she  was  getting  on.  For  she  was  working  by  herself, 
as  you  and  I,  my  brothers  who  write,  are  left  alone  for  hours 
together  in  the  chamber  where  we  bend  over  the  page  we  are 
covering,  possibly  (though  we  know  it  not)  writhing  and  glaring 
and  making  hideous  faces  like  the  more  renowned  writers  in  the 
grand  club  far  away.  Then,  even  as  somebody  looks  in  upon  us 
and  briefly  asks  how  our  work  is  prospering,  the  old  man  looked 
in.  The  Sunday  prophecy  had  come  true.  She  was  *  found 
dead ' :  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  her  head  resting  on  a  rude 
little  table.  She  had  been  taken  from  the  midst  of  her 
morning's  work :  taken  quite  away  from  it  all.  But  what  she 
felt,  if  anything,  either  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  perturbation 
{Anodus  vixiy  perturbatvs  egrediavy  said  the  old  schoolman),  no 
one  knows.     Only  she  was  gone. 

If  one  had  known,  the  last  time  one  exchanged  a  word  with 
her,  what  was  coming :  one  is  ready  to  fancy,  though  it  is  pure 
illusion,  that  we  should  have  noticed  something  remarkable  in 
what  she  said  and  how  she  looked.  It  is  not  so.  There  would 
have  been  no  difference :  none  at  all.  Things  will  not  end  drama- 
tically, in  actual  life.  They  break  off  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
way.  After  more  than  twenty  years  of  daily  intercourse,  I  cannot 
remember  at  all  the  last  time  I  talked  with  Principal  Tulloch. 
For  it  never  entered  one's  mind  that  it  was  the  last  time.  He 
had  been  out  of  sorts,  so  we  thought :  he  went  away  for  a  few 
weeks'  change,  of  course  to  come  back  again  perfectly  well.  So 
friends  slip  away 
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One  thing  was  plain,  and  the  writer  remarked  it  with  entire 
approval.  When  the  old  man,  in  a  very  simple  and  touching 
fitshion,  told  the  story  of  that  day,  it  never  for  a  moment  entered 
into  his  head  that  his  wife  who  had  left  him  was  not  his  wife  still. 
It  is  much  bigger  folk,  possessed  by  a  sour  and  hateful  reli- 
gionism, who  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  express  views  which  flatly 
contradict  the  essential  instincts  of  humanity:  things  more 
sacred  than  any  religion,'and  which  have  come  straighter  from  the 
good  Power  that  made  us.  Sorely  warped  from  the  healthful  con- 
dition of  man  must  that  good  soul  have  been  who,  lying  on  his 
bed  in  the  last  hour,  the  poor  partner  of  many  anxious  years 
ministering  to  him,  said  in  a  solemn  voice.  Lord  have  mercy  on 
this  gentlewoman  who  was  once  my  wife ;  and  then  put  her  hand 
away.  Sharp  was  the  pang  which  the  sour  puritan  sent  to  that 
fidthf  ul  heart.  But  then  the  very  basis  of  his  religious  belief  for 
many  years  had  been,  that  the  uglier,  more  disagreeable  and  more 
unnatural  anything  was,  the  likelier  it  was  to  be  the  right  thing. 
And  the  god  in  whom  he  believed  was  a  small-minded,  touchy 
being,  always  on  the  watch  for  a  slight,  and  shabbily  jealous  to  see 
human  creatures  care  for  any  one  but  himself.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  say  of  any  professed  Christian  that  the  god  he  has  been 
taught  to  set  up  is  not  the  God  you  worship  at  all.  But  surely 
moral  qualities  which  are  mean  and  devilish  make  a  deity  quite 
as  £Eir  from  the  truth  as  any  hideous  Hindoo  idol,  physically  re- 
volting, can  be.  That  decent  dying  man,  who  (let  us  hope)  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  would  doubtless  have 
looked  down  as  from  a  huge  elevation  upon  Charles  Kingsley  vehe- 
mently saying  that  unions  like  his  own  were  for  eternity :  upon 
the  dear  woman  who  said  to  Stanley,  in  parting,  Think  of  Trie  as 
in  the  Tiext  room :  and  would  not  have  been  touched  in  the  very 
least  by  the  story  Carlyle  tells  of  the  German  king,  holding  the 
hand  of  his  dying  wife,  who  when  the  faint  breath  had  ceased,  and 
those  around  thought  she  was  gone,  felt  the  chilling  hand  give 
three  slight,  slight  pressures ;  which  did  not  mean  farewell. 

He  was  too  simple-minded,  that  old  friend  of  mine,  to  vex 
himself  with  perplexities  as  to  where  his  wife  had  gone.  She  was 
at  rest ;  she  was  where  things  are  far  better.  That  was  quite 
enough ;  his  &ith  was  simple,  was  firm.  Just  yesterday  a  good 
woman,  &ding  away  through  unutterable  weariness  day  and  night, 
but  now  nearing  the  change,  said  to  me  as  I  left  her,  Rest  will 
be  sweet*  And  I  suppose  it  is  rest  which  is  uppermost  in  many 
minds,  as  it  was  with  the  weary  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     But  the 
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look-out  is  very  vague.  One  sometimes  wonders  that  good  people 
are  content  to  have  it  so  vague.  I  knew  a  little  boy,  long  ago,  who 
had  done  some  very  small  wrong-doing ;  and  then  was  possessed 
by  the  feeling  that  things  could  never  be  right  again.  All  that 
remained  for  him  was  to  run  away.  Accordingly  he  proposed  to 
a  little  brother,  a  few  years  older,  that  they  should  run  away 
together.  The  elder  brother  was  so  much  amused  by  the  sugges- 
tion, that  he  pretended  to  assent  to  it,  to  see  what  the  little 
desperado  would  do.  Finally,  each  having  taken  a  large  piece  of 
bread,  they  started  on  a  dark  winter  night.  After  going  a  hundred 
yards,  the  elder  suggested  to  the  younger  that  probably  there  was 
no  need  for  fleeing  from  their  home  ;  and  they  came  back  to  find 
the  desperate  trouble  could  be  most  simply  set  right.  For  in 
that  house  punishment  was  unknown.  The  heads  of  it  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  they  esteemed  Solomon  as  a  very  silly  person 
in  the  matter  of  education.  And  the  result,  so  far,  has  been 
incomparably  more  satisfactory  than  was  the  result  of  Solomon's 
free  use  of  *  the  rod.'  His  son  proved  the  very  greatest  fool  in 
history.  But  when  the  wanderers  returned,  it  was  asked,  with 
much  interest,  of  the  small  wrong-doer,  what  he  intended  to  do 
when  he  had  fled  from  his  home.  OA,  jUst  beg  aboutj  was  the 
ready  reply.  I  have  often  thought  that  even  so  vague  is  the  out^ 
look  of  most  of  us,  thinking  of  a  future  life.  The  little  man  did 
not  in  any  way  realise  what  it  would  be  when  the  dinner-hour 
came :  still  less  what  it  would  be  when  the  winter-night  settled, 
down,  with  its  awful  cold  and  darkness.  And  we  are  all  extremely 
like  him.     Which  is  very  strange. 

Then  comes  the  question,  How  will  they  do  without  you  ?  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  when  this  good  old  woman  felt  that  some- 
thing had  laid  hold  of  her  which  was  quite  diflferent  from  anything 
known  before,  her  main  thought  would  be.  Who  would  take  care 
of  the  poor  old  man  ?  He  was  all  she  had  to  think  of.  7  amid 
not  have  lai/n  down  at  a  worse  tirfiej  were  the  words  of  the  most 
faithful  of  servants  and  friends,  when  the  trouble  came  which 
laid  her  aside,  and  in  a  very  few  days  took  her  away.  An  infinity 
of  things  which  ought  to  be  done  pressed  upon  the  faithful  heart* 
But  the  poor  mother,  the  working  man's  wife,  who  did  everything 
for  her  children:  I  know  no  more  touching  tragedy  than  that 
which  I  see  too  often,  when  she  has  to  go.  All  the  details  of  their 
little  stock  of  raiment :  their  daily  food :  their  school-books,  their 
getting  ready  for  school,  their  being  sent  punctually :  their  little 
illnesses :  their  little  faults  which  need  correcting  (not  punishing) : 
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and  how,  in  anxious  marketing,  to  make  the  hard-earned  wages 
go  farthest :  these  are  the  things  which  crowd  in,  which  weigh 
very  heavily,  I  confess,  quite  frankly,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  it,  that  when  I  have  had  to  look  on  a  poor  sharp  face, 
on  a  poor  dying  creature  rent  by  such  cares ;  I  felt  at  least  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  I  should  feel  for  a  Prime  Minister 
disappointed  of  his  majority,  or  for  an  Emperor  (or  the  like) 
deservedly  kicked  out  by  the  nation  he  demoralised.  As  for  the 
dethroned  monarch,  I  have  no  doubt  I  care  for  him  exactly  as 
much  as  he  ever  cared  for  any  one  but  himself:  the  precise 
amount  need  not  be  specified.  But  I  have  found  that  which  was 
like  to  break  one's  heart  in  the  concerns  of  my  poor  parishioners. 
I  have  found  a  pathos  far  beyond  ^schylus  or  Sophocles  in  the 
homeliest  of  Homely  Tragedy. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  *  Hathercx)drt  Eectory,'  *  Carrots,'  Ac, 

CHAPTER  I. 

IT  is  but  seldom  in  life  that  events — unexpected  or  little  looked- 
for  events  more  especially  perhaps — bring  with  them  cause 
for  either  unmixed  rejoicing  or  unmitigated  regret.  I  doubt  if 
news  often  illumines  a  human  countenance  with  less  qualified 
pleasure  than  shone  in  the  face  of  Lady  Christina  Vemey  the  day 
that  her  husband  announced  to  her  his  reluctant  acceptance  of 
a  certain  mission,  diplomatic  or  financial,  perhaps  both — ^its 
precise  nature  may  be  left  indefinite — which  would  oblige  himself 
and  his  family  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Pjiris  for  a  period  of 
several  months. 

life,  it  is  but  fair  to  Lady  Christina  to  premise,  had  not  been 
all  a  path  of  rose-leaves  to  her.  Her  lines  had  lain  over  some 
rough  ground,  and  the  pleasant  places  had  been  tardy  in  making 
their  appearance.  And  it  is  open  to  question  if  overmuch 
scrambling  or  picking  one's  way  should  be  looked  upon  as  of  the 
nature  of  salutary  and  wholesome  discipline.  The  skin  may 
harden  and  toughen  till  the  delicacy  of  perception  and  touch 
sufiers  irretrievably  :  some  mire  too  is  apt  to  stick. 

And  above  all  are  these  disastrous  results  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  outset  of  life — childhood  or  youth — is  subjected  to 
ungenial  conditions.  This  had  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
I^ady  Christina  Vemey. 

*  So  you  are  pleased  ? '  said  Mr.  Verney,  rubbing  his  chin 
undecidedly  and  staring  into  the  fire. 

*  Pleased  ?  I  should  think  so.  It  is  the  very  thing  of  all  others 
I  should  have  wished.  It  will  bring  you  forward,  Owen ;  there  is 
no  saying  what  it  may  not  lead  to.  And — long  ago  I  knew  Paris 
so  well — I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  there  againy  and  above  all  to 
take  Aveline.' 
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*  You  will  miss  the  season  here,'  remarked  Mr.  Vemey.  He 
was  far  from  a  stupid  man,  but  his  wife  puzzled  him  sometimes, 
well  as  he  knew  her,  and  he  glanced  up  at  her  from  under  his 
shaggy  fair  eyebrows  with  a  somewhat  dubious  expression. 

Lady  Christina  smiled  in  a  superior  way. 

*  The  season,  my  dear  Owen,'  she  repeated.  *  You  surely  do 
not  think  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  imagine  me  one  of  those  worldly- 
minded  women  who  would  complain  of  missing  the  season  when 
it  is  so  clearly  at  the  call  of  duty.  Besides,  we  may  make  some 
pleasant  acquaintances  in  Paris.  My  old  friend  Madame  de 
Boncoeur  will  be  delighted  to  introduce  us ;  she's  in  a  very  good 
set  I  believe.  It  will  do  Aveline  no  harm  to  see  a  little  French 
society,  though  I  should  not  wish  her  to  form  intimacies  exactly. 
They  look  at  things  so  differently  from  us ;  in  some  ways  there  is 
so  little  sentiment  about  them.    They  are  so  practical,  so  worldly.' 

*  Humph,'  said  Mr.  Vemey,  *  the  French  hive  a  trick  of  calling 
spades  spades  now  and  then.' 

But  he  did  not  speak  impressively,  and  his  wife  scarcely  heard 
what  he  said. 

*  There  ifl  a  coarseness  about  the  French  notwithstanding 
their  surface  refinement,'  she  agreed — she  would  have  agreed 
l^ith  anything  Mr.  Vemey  chose  to  say  that  morning.  *  No,  I 
shall  discourage  any  intimacies  certainly.  But  there  may  be 
iBome  of  our  own  English  friends  there,'  she  went  on  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  change  of  tone,  which  did  not,  however, 
escape  Mr.  Vemey.  *The  embassy  people  of  course  we  shall 
know,  and  my  cousins,  the  Boslands,  will  be  staying  a  while  on 
their  way  back  from  Cannes,  and — oh  yes,  by  the  bye,  I  heard  from 
Lady  Ayrton  the  other  day  that  Sir  Francis  will  not  be  able  to 
return  home  for  three  months  at  least,  and  they  hope  to  be 
joined  by  their  son  almost  immediately.  Poor  Sir  Francis,  he 
has  had  a  sad  time  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cheer  her  a  little, 
poor  thing.' 

Mr.  Vemey  did  not  answer.  He  was  still  staring  into  the 
fire,  still  rubbing  his  chin. 

*  I  wonder  what  Christina  has  got  in  her  head,'  he  was  saying 
to  himself;  but  outwardly  he  made  no  sign. 

'  It  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money,'  he  said  at  last,  rousing  him- 
self;  ^  I  was  talking  about  it  to  Bart  this  afternoon.' 

*  Then  if  that  is  all  Bart  has  to  say  otx  the  subject  he  had 
better  keep  his  remarks  to  himself,'  said  Lady  Christina,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  asperity. 
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*  Come  now,  Christina,  you're  not  fair  on  him.  jffe  didn't 
suggest  the  idea,  he  only  agreed  with  me  when  I  said  so.  On 
the  contrary,  poor  fellow ' — but  here  Mr.  Vemey  broke  oflf,  quickly 
resuming  again — *  he  was  saying  we  might  let  this  house.' 

*  Of  course  we  can  let  this  house,'  said  Lady  Christina ;  *  I  do 
not  need  your  brother  to  remind  me  of  that.' 

This  time  the  asperity  was  quite  unconcealed.  Mr.  Verney 
wished  he  had  refrained  from  quotations. 

He  rose  from  his  seat — a  process  which  took  some  little  time, 
for  he  was  veiy  tall  and  very  spare,  and  his  movements  were 
deliberate — stretched  himself  as  he  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
seemed  about  to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  girl  came  in. 

*  Papa,' she  exclaimed,*!  didn't  know  you  had  come  home. 
Are  you  busy  ? '  she  went  on,  glancing  irom  tall,  irresolute-looking 
papa  on  the  hearth-rug  to  mamma,  bright-eyed  and  energetic, 
already  re-established  at  her  writing-table  with  a  pile  of  notes 
and  letters,  of  neatly  docketed  bills  and  tradesmen's  books,  before 
her — how  many  thousand  times  in  her  life  had  not  Aveline  Vemisy 
seen  her  thus  ? — *  Are  you  talking  ?     Shall  I  not  stay  ? ' 

*  We  have  finished  talking,'  said  her  father. 

Lady  Christina  said  nothing.  Five  minutes  before  she  had 
been  in  brilliant  spirits,  but  somehow  the  mention  of  her  brother- 
in-law  had  rubbed  the  bloom  oflf  her  first  pleasure.  Still  the  solid 
satisfaction  was  there,  and  it  carried  the  day. 

*  No,'  she  said,  after  a  minute's  silence,  during  which  Aveline 
stood  there  imcertain,  with  an  indefinite  and  not  unpleasant  feel- 
ing of  expectancy.  She  was  going  to  hear  something ;  she  scented 
it  in  the  air.  What  could  it  be  ? — nothing  bad  surely.  Papa  and 
mamma  did  not  seem  annoyed.  *  No,'  said  Lady  Christina,  *  you 
need  not  go  away.  Owen,  you  had  better  tell  her ;  she  is  no 
longer  a  child.  At  one-and-twenty,'  with  this  time  the  very 
slightest  shadowy  hint  of  reproach  in  her  voice ;  *  at  one-and-twenty 
many  a  girl  is  at  the  head  of  a  house.    Tell  her,  Owen.' 

Then  Aveline  turned  her  inquiring  grey  eyes  to  her  father. 
She  was  tall  like  him — tall  and  fair,  but  not  spare,  scarcely  indeed 
to  be  called  slight,  but  yet  with  a  girlish  litheness  about  her 
which  accorded  with  the  underlying  appeal  in  eyes  on  the  surface 
calm  if  not  cold. 

Mr.  Vemey  unfolded  his  long  length  yet  a  little  further,  but 
slowly,  as  he  prepared  to  speak. 

*I  had  a  letter  ifrom  Paris  this   morning,  Av^'  he  began* 
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Then  something  caught  his  attention  about  the  lower  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat  or  his  watch-chain ;  he  frowned  down  at  the  misbe- 
having object  and  began  disentangling  it  as  if  all  else  were 
tlnimportant.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Verney's  to  stop  short 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  whenever  he  had  anything  of 
interest  to  announce.  Aveline  knew  this  so  well  that  her  eagerness 
increased. 

*  From  Paris/  she  murmured,  under  her  breath,  and  a  faint 
colour  rose  to  her  face.     But  aloud  she  said  only  one  word — 

*  Papa ! ' 

It  pulled  him  together  again,  and  the  appeal,  uppermost  now  in 
the  girl's  eyes,  kept  him  to  the  point. 

*  Yes,  from  Paris/  he  repeated  emphatically,  as  if  Aveline  had 
questioned  his  statement.  *  I  don't  know  if  your  mother  told  you 
that  there  was  an  idea,  some  time  ago,  of  my  undertaking  a  sort 
of — oh,  you  couldn't  quite  understand  without  a  long  explanation 
— a  sort  of  mission  there  in  connection  with  my  department  here. 
It  will  be  a  private  arrangement — not  coming  much  before  the 
public.  I  thought  it  unlikely  to  go  through,  but  to-day  I  have 
received  the  definite  oflFer  of  it,  and  I  have  accepted  it.  Your 
mother  is  pleased  at  it — and  so  are  you — eh  ? ' 

For  the  girl's  face  expressed  unmistakable  delight. 

*  Of  course  I  am  pleased,  papa,'  she  was  beginning,  but  her 
mother  interrupted. 

*  I  don't  think  that  is  the  question,  Owen,'  she  said.  *  Aveline 
has,  I  thinkj  been  too  well  brought  up  to  put  her  own  personal  likes 
or  dislikes  in  the  first  place,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence 
for  the  whole  femily.' 

*I  didn't  mean,'  began  Aveline,  timidly,  glancing  at  her 
father,  but  he  said  nothing.  *  We  shall  ott  go  to  Paris,  I  suppose  ? ' 
she  asked,  this  time  speaking  to  her  mother. 

Lady  Christina  turned  to  her  husband. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  about  the  little  ones  ? '  she  said.  *  Of 
course  Chris  and  Arthur  will  stay  at  school,  but  Leonora  and  the 
nursery  children         ? ' 

*  They  must  all  come,'  said  Mr.  Vemey,  more  decidedly  than 
he'  had  yet  spoken.     *  At  least  T  won't  go  without  them.' 

Then  Aveline's  face,  which  had  expressed  suspense,  grew 
completely  sunny  again. 

*  I  dont  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  Leo,'  she  said, 
but  too  low  for  her  mother  to  hear. 

Mr.  Vemey  was  dining  at  his  club  that  day.     Lady  Christina 
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and  her  daughter  were  alone  at  table,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  dinner  was  of  the  simplest,  for  Lady  Christina  had  not  served 
her  long  apprenticeship  to  high  class  poverty  in  vain. 

Mother  and  daughter  spoke  little,  but  Aveline  was  not  uneasy. 
She  saw  that  Lady  Christina  was  sUent  from  preoccupation  of 
mind  only,  and  that,  apparently,  not  of  a  disagreeable  nature.  There 
was  no  sensation  of  weight  in  the  atmosphere,  as  of  a  storm 
brewing,  such  as  the  girl  had  learnt  to  descry  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of,  and  to  dread. 

^  Poor  mamma,'  she  said  to  herself; '  no  doubt  she  is  counting 
over  how  many  pairs  of  sheets,  and  pillow-cases,  and  table-cloths, 
and  tea-spoonSj  will  have  to  be  packed  up  to  take  with  us.  I 
wish  I  cared  more  about  things  like  that ;  if  I  did,  perhaps  we 
should  get  on  better.  I  think  I  could  fancy  myself  caring  if — 
if  I  had  a  little  house  of  my  own,  and  somebody  who  thought  I 
did  things  nicely,  and ' 

A  moment  later  her  mother  looked  up  sharply,  and  glanced 
across  the  table.    Aveline  felt  herself  blush. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  ?  '  asked  Lady  Christina. 
*A  mixture  of  things,  mamma,'  Aveline  replied  truthfully. 

*Ju8t  at  the  very  instant  you  spoke,  I  was  thinking  that 
Mademoiselle  has  so  often  said  that  French  pillows  are  a  dififerent 
shape  from  ours — she  used  to  grumble  at  ours — and  I  was  won- 
dering if  our  pillow-cases  would  do.' 

Lady  Christina  still  looked  at  her  daughter. 

*  Was  that  really  the  only  thing  you  were  thinking  about  ? ' 
she  said. 

*  Mamma ! '  exclaimed  Aveline,  *  do  I  ever  tell  what  isn't 
true  ?  I  didn't  say  it  was  the  only  thing  I  was  thinking  of — I 
said  it  was  what  I  was  thinking  of  at  the  instant  you  spoke.' 

*  You  are  the  very  queerest  mixture  of  a  woman  and  a  baby 
of  any  girl  I  have  ever  known,'  said  her  mother.  But  her  tone 
was  not  unamiable. 

Aveline  smiled  a  little. 

*  Wasn't  my  remark  a  practical  one  ? '  she  said.  *  Seriously, 
dear  mamma,  I  do  wish  to  be  practical,  and  to  help  you  more. 
You  are  always  thinking  and  working  for  us.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  time  for  me  to  begin  taking  more  charge  of  things  just  now 
when  we  are  going  away  ?  ' 

*  No,  my  dear.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  you  have  a  house 
of  your  own  to  take  charge  of,'  said  her  mother.  And  Aveline 
said  no  more,  though  she  sighed  a  little. 
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Lady  Christina  rose  from  table. 

*I  mast  go,'  she  said.  *I  have  several  letters  to  write  to- 
night. Yoa  needn't  cut  that  tart,  Aveline,  it  will  come  in  so  well 
cold  for  luncheon  to-morrow.  If  you  haven't  had  enough  to  eat 
you  can  have  something  later  with  tea.  I  shall  want  a  cup  of  tea, 
for  I  shall  be  writing  till  late.' 

*Fve  had  quite  enough,  thank  you,  mamma,'  said  Aveline, 
getting  up  in  her  turn.  *  If  you  don't  want  me  I'm  going  to  Leo 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  to  say  good  night  to  the  little  ones.' 

So  she  went  off  to  the  nursery,  while  Lady  Christina  betook 
herself  to  her  letters. 

But  Aveline  did  not  stay  long  with  the  younger  children. 
She  was  eager  to  get  to  the  schoolroom,  where  her  sister  Leonora 
was  still  busy  at  work  preparing  to-morrow's  lessons. 

<  I've  nearly  finished,  Aveline,'  she  exclaimed,  as  the  elder 
girl  came  in.  *  Wait  two  minutes  only,  and  then  we  can  talk. 
Papa  is  out,  I  know.' 

^  And  mamma  is  busy.     She  doesn't  want  me,'  said  Aveline. 

*  I  told  her  I  was  coming  to  you.' 

^  And  we  can  talk  comfortably,'  said  Leo ;  ^  I  am  so  glad.  I 
have  such  lots  to  say.' 

*  Finish  your  lessons  first,*  said  AveUne. 

She  seated  herself  on  the  least  uncomfortable  of  the  school- 
room chairs,  and  drawing  it  towards  the  fire  sat  gazing  into  it, 
like  her  father.  She  was  very  like  him  as  she  sat  thus,  and  Leo, 
darker  and  more  energetic,  hurrying  to  get  her  work  done,  peering 
with  bent  brows  into  dictionaries  and  grammars,  reminded  one 
forcibly  of  Lady  Christina  engrossed  by  her  accounts.  Yet  in 
spite  of  difference  of  feature  and  complexion,  that  much  discussed 
outward  expression  of  affinity,  that  commonly  called  ^  family ' 
likeness,  was  strong  and  unmistakable  between  the  sisters. 

*  There  !'  exclaimed  Leonora,  collecting  her  books  and  papers, 
and  piling  them  neatly  together  as  she  spoke  ;  *  there,  now  I've 
done.  Mamma  will  be  more  particular  than  ever  about  my 
French  now  that  we  are  going  to  Paris.  I  do  so  want  to  hear  all 
about  it,  Aveline.  Papa  only  told  me  a  very  little — he  said  I 
might  ask  jou.  Are  we  going  soon  ?  Aren't  you  awfully  pleased, 
Av6  ?     Ave,  shan't  we  see  Mr.  Hereward  there  ? ' 

*Yes,  I   suppose  so,'  said  Aveline,   somewhat  impatiently. 

*  You  run  on  so  quick,  Leo,  you  confuse  me.  I  wish  you  would 
talk  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  shall  see  lots  of  people,  no 
doubt ;  I  wish  you  were  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  older — if  you 
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were  seventeen,  perhaps  mamma  would  let  you  go  out  a  little. 
It  would  be  so  nice.  I  should  like  it  so  much  more  if  I  had  you 
to  think  about,  and  to  talk  it  all  over  with  afterwards.' 

*  We  do  the  "  talking  over  afterwards  "  pretty  well  as  things 
are,'  said  Leo.  ^  And  it  is  no  use  dreaming  of  my  coming  out  till 
you  are  married,  Ave.  Mamma  would  not  hear  of  it.  So  I  hope 
you  will  take  pity  on  me  before  long.' 

Aveline  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  said  rather 
abruptly : 

^  I  know  mamma  would  like  me  to  be  married.  I  sometimes 
wish  it  could  be  all  settled,  and  that  I  could  just  be  told  I  must 
do  it — that  it  would  be  right.    I  don't  know  that  I'd  mind  much.' 

*  Wouldn't  you  just  ? '  said  Leonora,  with  schoolboy  emphasis, 
which  she  had  caught  from  her  brothers.  *  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  and  you  found  out  you  didn't  b'ke  the  man ' 

*  No,'  persisted  Aveline,  speaking  more  eagerly  than  her  wont. 
'  I  don't  think  I  should  mind.  It  would  be  a  satisGoiction  to 
think  one  was  pleasing  one's  family,  and ' 

*  Suppose  it  was  a  really  horrid  man  ?  '  Leo  interrupted. 

*  No  good  parents  would  want  their  daughter  to  marry  a  horrid 
man  ? '  said  Aveline. 

*  But  if  you  couldn't  like  him  ? '. 

*  If  one  was  quite  sure  one  couldn't  marry  anybody  one  did 
like  or  might  have  liked,'  said  Aveline,  vaguely,  *  I  don't  know 
that  one  would  much  mind.' 

Leonora  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

*  When  you  talk  that  way  you're  not  at  all  like  a  heroine — and 
I  like  you  to  be  a  heroine,'  she  said. 

*  I  never  could  be  one,'  said  Aveline,  smiling.  *  But  some- 
times I  think  I  should  be  glad  to  please  mamma  at  almost  any 
cost,'  and  the  girl  sighed  a  little. 

Leonora  hesitated  before  she  spoke  again,  and  when  she  did  it 
was  almost  in  a  whisper. 

*  Aveline,'  she  said,  *  when  you  speak  of  knowing  you  can't 
possibly  marry  any  one  you  like,  are  you — don't  be  vexed  with 
me —  are  you  thinking  of  Mr.  Hereward  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Leo  ! '  said  Aveline ;  *  you  are  rather  tiresome.  Why  do 
you  keep  on  always  about  Mr.  Hereward  ?'  I'm  sure  I  have  told 
you  about  plenty  of  other  men  I  have  met.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Leo,  composedly ;  *  you  have  certainly.  But  many 
of  them  I  never  saw,  and  those  I  did  see  never  took  any  notice  of 
me.     But  he  always  did — he  was  so  nice  when  he  came  to  call  on 
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Sundays  if  ever  I  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Don't  you  remember, 
Aveline  ? ' 

*IVe  been  trying  to  forget  about  him,'  the  elder  sister 
answered,  naively.  '  I  daresay  I  should  almost  forget  him  in  a 
while  if  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  think  I  shall  be  sorry  if  he  is 
still  in  Paris  when  we  go,  for  if  he  is  I  can  hardly  help  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  him.  Mamma  likes  him,  and  she  is  sure  to  ask  him. 
He  would  be  useful  to  her,  I  daresay.' 

*Yes,'  said  Leonora.  Then  she,  too,  sat  silent  for  a  few 
moments.  *  I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  grown-up,  and  come  out, 
and  all  that,'  she  remarked  gravely,  at  last.  ^  Life  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  girls,  I  think.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  then  you  can  understand  a  little  what  I  mean 
about  French  girls,'  said  Aveline.     '  Life  cannot  be  so  difficult  for 

<  I'd  like  to  know  how  they  feel  about  it,'  said  Leo.  *  Do  you 
think  we  shall  get  to  know  any,  wMy  Aveline  ? ' 

Aveline  shook  her  head. 

^  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  mamma  intends  to  do,'  she 
replied.  *  She  has  some  old  friends  in  Paris,  but  I  don't  know  if 
we  shall  know  much  of  them.' 

Leonora  was  by  this  time  ensconced  on  the  hearth-rug,  her 
head  leaning  on  her  sister's  knee. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  '  said  Aveline. 

The  child — for  she  was  scarcely  more — sat  up  and  looked  at 
her  sister. 

*  I  don't  quite  know,'  she  said,  shaking  her  dark  curly  hair  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  smiling  a  little.  *  I  think  I  was  thinking  what 
things  I'd  wish  for  if  a  feiry  gave  me  some  wishes.' 

^  It's  no  use  thinking  of  such  things,'  said  Aveline.  *  There 
are  no  fairies  and  no  wishes,  and  not  much  good  luck.  Still 
there  are  some  nice  things  sometimes.  I'm  glad  we're  going  to 
Paris — at  first  I  was  exceedingly  glad,  and  then  when  I  began 
thinking  about  it  I  was  not  sure  about  it.  But  on  the  whole  I 
think  I  am.  I  am  so  thankful  we  are  all  going,  Leo.  It  would 
have  been  dreadful  if  you  had  been  left  behind.' 

*  But  mamma  never  thought  of  that,  did  she  ? '  said  Leo, 
looking  startled. 

*  Papa  didn't,'  said  Aveline.  *  He  said  he  wouldn't  go  with- 
out you  and  the  three  little  ones.  And  mamma  is  so  anxious  to 
go  that  she  won't  make  any  difficulties  about  anything.' 

^  Is  6he  so  pleased  about  it  ?  '  said  Leo. 

G  2 
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*  Very.  I  can  see  that  she  is.  I  wonder  why — it  will  give 
her  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  shall  miss  the  season  here,' 
said  Aveline.  *  I  suppose  she  will  like  to  see  some  of  her  old 
friends  again — she  always  says  she  was  very  happy  in  Paris  when 
she  was  a  girl.  I  think  we'd  better  go  to  her  now,  Leo ;  she 
must  have  finished  her  letters  I  should  think,'  and  Aveline  got  up 
as  she  spoke. 

*  I'm  going  to  bed,'  said  Leo ;  *  I'm  not  dressed,  and  Fm  sleepy. 
Good-night,  Av6 — if  mamma  asks  for  me,  tell  her  I  was  doing  my 
lessons  till  late  and  so  I  thought  I'd  better  go  to  bed.' 

Lady  Christina  was  still  writing  when  Aveline  went  into  the 
drawing-room. 

*  Is  that  you,  Aveline  ?  '  she  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of  im- 
patience. *  I  haven't  finished  my  letters  yet.  Get  a  book,  and 
don't  speak  to  me  just  yet.' 

*  I  wonder  what  mamma  has  so  much  to  write  about.  I  wish 
she  would  let  me  help  her,'  thought  the  girl  to  herself.  But  she 
sat  down  quietly,  and  either  read  or  pretended  to  do  so,  till  at 
last  Lady  Christina  rose,  with  a  sigh  half  of  relief  half  of  weariness, 
with  two  or  three  letters  ready  for  posting  in  her  hands. 

*Eing,  Aveline,'  she  said;  *I  will  send  these  to-night,'  she 
added,  half  speaking  to  herself,  *  even  though  it  is  late.  They 
may  catch  an  early  mail,'  and  when  the  servant  came  into  the 
room  she  told  him  to  post  them  at  once. 

*  Will  you  have  a  great  deal  to  do  about  our  going  to  Paris, 
mamma  ?  '  asked  Aveline. 

*  Naturally,'  said  her  mother,  *a  family  like  ours  can't  be 
moved  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  as  it  is  so  clearly  for 
— for  your  father's  good,  we  must  not  mind  the  trouble.' 

*  Shall  we  know  many  people  there  ? '  asked  Aveline.  *  Shall 
we  go  out  a  good  deal  ? ' 

hardly  know,'  said  her  mother.  *  Of  course  we  must  go 
out,  though  probably  not  as  much  as  here.  But  I  should  like  you 
to  see  something  of  French  society,  though  I  should  not  care  for 
you  to  see  'much  of  it.  And  there  will  probably  be  some  of  our 
English  friends  there — the  Boslands  and  the  Ayrtons  certainly.' 

*  Oh,  mamma,  not  that  horrid  Wilfred  Ayrton ;  it  will  quite 
spoil  Paris  if  he  is  there.' 

*  Aveline,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,'  said  Lady  Christina ;  *  you 
are  really  past  the  age  for  talking  so  childishly.  You  know  very 
well  that  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Ayrtons.  They  have  been 
very  steady  and  kind  friends  to  me  for  many  years,  and  it  isn't 
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right  to  dislike  a  man  just  because  he  is — well,  perhaps  a  little 
slow  and  heavy,  and  not  particularly  good-looking.' 

'  It  isn't  for  that  I  dislike  him,  mamma.  He  is  so  very  selfish 
and — and  coarse  somehow.     It  isn't  only  that  he  is  stupid.' 

*  How  often  have  you  seen  him  to  enable  you  to  form  such 
a  matured  opinion  of  him,  may  I  ask  ?  '  said  Lady  Christiua,  icily. 

*  Oh,  mamma,  don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I've  only  seen  him 
two  or  three  times,  I  know.  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  do 
think  Lady  Ayrton  's  very  nice  and  kind,  and  I'll  like  her  as  much 
as  you  wish.  And  it  is  she  that  is  your  old  friend,  not  that — not 
her  son — so  you  needn't  be  vexed  with  me,'  and  Aveline  leant 
over  her  mother  to  kiss  her. 

The  kiss  was  not  repelled ;  caresses  were  somewhat  rare  in  the 
Vemey  family — perhaps  Lady  Christina  appreciated  Aveline's  kiss 
more  than  she  would  have  thought  it  wise  to  allow,  perhaps  she 
had  her  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  rouse  discussion  or  dis- 
agreement on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Ayrton.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  permitted,  if  she  did  not  return,  her  daughter's  kiss ;  and 
there  was  even  an  approach  to  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  replied : 

*  I  am  not  vexed  with  ycu,  my  dear.  I  am  very  tired,  and  I 
have  a  great  many  things  on  my  mind.  I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
for  a  girl  of  your  age  quite  to  enter  into  all  I  have  to  think  about. 
But  don't  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  up  foolish  prejudices,  what- 
ever you  do,  Aveline.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  girl's 
success  in  b'fe.' 

'  One  can't  help  knowing  whom  one  likes  and  dislikes,  mamma,' 
objected  Aveline. 

*  Yes ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  right  to  keep  one's  mind  and  judg- 
ment in  abeyance,  as  it  were,  and  still  more,  to  have  Bome  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  others — of  one's  parents  for  instance.  And 
where  your  opinion  of  any  one  in  particular  has  not  been 
asked ' 

*  You  don't  see  that  I  need  give  it,'  said  Aveline,  laughing. 

*  Very  well,  mamma,  I  won't  obtrude  my  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
I'll  try  not  to  be  prejudiced.  Now  isn't  that  good  of  me  ?  What 
could  I  say  more  ? ' 

The  fair  smiling  face  was  irresistible.  Lady  Christina  herself 
was  the  one  to  volunteer  a  kiss  this  time. 

*  Good-night,  my  dear,'  she  said  ;  and  as  Aveline  left  the  room, 

*  I'm  sure  I  only  wish  for  her  good,'  she  added  to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  one  is  still  very  glad  of  good  fires  in  London — when  it  is 
indeed  still  so  cold  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  time  will  ever 
return  when  a  good  fire  will  be  no  longer  the  best  thing  in  life — 
there  are  nevertheless,  as  everybody  believes  and  as  many  people 
know  for  themselves,  places  where  already  it  is  almost  overpower- 
ingly  hot.  Pau  is  one  of  those  places.  All  of  a  sudden  some 
spring  morning,  the  sun  bursts  out  with  extraordinary  vigour; 
the  short  season  of  sharp  biting  cold  seems  like  a  dream,  and  one 
has  to  look  at  the  dates  of  the  newspapers  or  of  one's  letters  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  only  March  or  April  and  not  August. 

On  such  a  day,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  letters, 
— ^the  principal  one  indeed — that  Lady  Christina  Verney  had  written 
on  the  evening  after  her  husband's  acceptance  of  the  Paris  ap- 
pointment, reached  its  destination.  This  was  the  sitting-room 
of  a  handsome  suite  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel  Beau  Soleil. 
The  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  was  standing  near 
the  window,  beside  which  an  invalid  couch  was  drawn  up.  A 
gentleman,  elderly  if  not  old,  lay  on  the  couch.  At  the  moment 
the  servant  came  into  the  room  he  was  speaking  in  a  rather 
querulous  tone  to  the  lady  beside  him. 

*  Away  for  the  day,  you  think  ?  It  is  very  inconsiderate  of  him. 
I  never  see  him.  I  might  just  as  well  have  no  son.  But  it  mnst 
be  your  fault,  Sophia — you  have  not  the  knack  of  attracting  him 
to  stay  at  home  as  other  mothers  manage  to  do.  It  is  very  hard 
upon  me — this  wretched  health  and  everything — Wilfred  first  of 
all — going  to  the  dogs.' 

Lady  Ayrton  moved  to  her  husband  with  some  words  of 
apology  or  deprecation  on  her  gentle,  faded  face. 

*  I'm  sure  Fm  as  sorry  about  it  as  you  can  be,  Francis.  I 
would  do  anything  to ' 

But  the  welcome  words,  *  A  letter,  my  lady,'  interrupted  her. 

*A  letter  from  Christina  Verney.  I  am  glad  of  that,'  she 
exclaimed.  *  I  hope  there  will  be  something  to  amuse  you  in  it,' 
and  she  sat  down  as  she  spoke  and  began  to  open  it. 

*  To  amuse  me,'  grumbled  Sir  Francis  ;  *  not  very  likely.  This 
outrageous  heat,  joined  to  all  my  other  discomforts,  is  enough  to 
send  me  out  of  my  mind  or  into  my  grave  at  once.' 

But  all  the  same  he  watched  his  wife's  face  with  interest  as  she 
read  quickly  down  the  first  page  of  the  letter  and  eagerly  turned 
it  without  speaking. 
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*Well — what  is  it?  What  are  you  smiling  about  like  a — 
what  i%  there  in  the  letter?    Can't  you  speak,  Sophia? ' 

*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  I  quite  forgot  you 
were  waiting.  I  am  so  very  pleased,  Francis.  The  Vemeys  will 
be  in  Paris  when  we  get  there.  Mr.  Vemey  has  to  be  there  for 
some  months,  as  Christina  spoke  of  some  time  ago,  and  they  are 
all  going  over.' 

^  Is  that  all  there  is  in  the  letter  ?  I  don't  see  that  it  matters 
much  to  us — I  like  Vemey  well  enough,  but  I  don't  particularly 
care  about  him.  I  really  thought  there  was  some  pleasant  news 
for  once,'  growled  Sir  Francis. 

*  It  isn't  unpleasant,'  said  poor  Lady  Ayrton  ;  *  you  have  often 
said  you  liked  both  Christina  and  her  daughter.  The  pretty,  fair 
girl,  you  remember  ? ' 

*  Yes — she's  not  a  bad  sort  of  girl.  Quiet  and  nice-mannered, 
not  one  of  those  dreadfully  noisy  creatures  you  see  so  many  of 
nowadays.  If  we  had  had  a  daughter  like  that  now — but  no 
doubt  if  we  had  had  a  daughter  we  should  have  had  no  more 
satisfaction  out  of  her  than  we  have  out  of  that  precious  son  of 
yours,'  said  Sir  Francis,  waxing  bitter  over  the  imaginary 
daughter's  deficiencies. 

*  Wilfred  may  marry,'  began  Lady  Ayrton,  *  some  one  whom 
you  would  really  like,  and ' 

*  I  pity  his  wife,'  said  Sir  Francis.  *  I  may  be  a  selfish 
valetudinarian  myself — I'm  not  going  to  defend  myself — but  upon 
my  soul,  Sophia,  my  wife  is  not  to  be  pitied  in  comparison  with 
Wilfred's,  should  she  ever  come  to  exist.     At  his  age  I  had  some 

generosity,  some  chivalry,  some  ambition — but  Wilfred '  and 

the  invalid  gave  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

Lady  Ayrton  looked  distressed. 

*  I  think  you  are  hard  upon  him,'  she  said  timidly.  'AH  young 
men—' 

*  Don't  talk  twaddle,  Sophia,'  interrupted  Sir  Francis,  testily. 
'  You  know  in  your  heart  that  what  I  say  is  true.  You've  got 
some  scheme  in  your  head,  I  suppose — some  plan  for  marrying 
your  precious  son  and  reforming  him ' 

*  My  dear  Sir  Francis,  I  do  beg  you  not  to  use  such  strong 
expressions,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  more  resolutely  than  she  had  yet 
spoken.  *  Any  one  overhearing  you  would  think  Wilfred  was  a 
perfect  reprobate.' 

*  And  they  wouldn't  be  far  wrong,'  said  her  husband.  *  Never- 
theless, I'm  not  publishing  my  opinion  to  the  world.    There  is  no 
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one  to  overhear  what  I  say.  And  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
your  plans — if  you  can  get  him  married  to  any  decent  girl,  I  am 
sinre  I  shall  have  no  objection.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  not  to 
have  him  always  loafing  about  us.' 

^  And  not  five  minutes  ago  you  were  complaining  that  he  never 
comes  near  you,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  with  some  spirit.  *  Really,  Sir 
Francis  ' 

*  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,  I'm  not  going  to  defend  myself.  Drop 
the  subject,  for  Heaven's  sake ;  we  always  quarrel  when  we  talk 
about  Wilfred — and  no  wonder.  There  is  certainly  nothing  very 
agreeable  to  be  said  about  him.' 

The  subject  in  question  was  not  fated  to  be  so  easily  dropped; 
for  at  that  moment  Mr.  Wilfred  Ayrton  in  person  entered  the  room. 

*  Good  morning,  sir.  How're  you  getting  on  to-day  ? '  And 
then  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  'It's  confoundedly  hot — 
can't  we  get  away  from  this  beastly  hole,  mother  ?  There's  not 
a  breath  of  air  in  the  place.' 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  him  without  speaking ;  then  he  turned 
to  his  wife. 

*  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  my  book  ? '  he  said  to  her 
coldly  but  civilly.  It  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  always  to  speak 
civilly  to  his  wife  in  his  son's  presence. 

Lady  Ayrton  handed  him  the  book ;  then  got  up  and  crossed 
the  room  to  the  further  window — the  letter  which  had  drawn  forth 
the  discussion  with  her  husband  still  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Ayrton 
followed  her. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  him,  to-day  ?  '  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
though  not  so  low  but  that,  had  he  been  particularly  anxious  to 
do  so,  Sir  Francis  might  have  heard  his  words.  *  Not  much  in- 
ducement for  a  fellow  to  try  to  please  a  surly  old ' 

'  Wilfred,'  said  his  mother,  with  a  warning  glance. 

*  Well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  mother.  Will  you  come  out  ?  The 
band's  playing,  and  those  girls  that  arrived  last  night  are  sure  to  be 
at  it.  I  want  to  see  them — I  rather  fancy  they're  good  fun.  I 
only  came  in  because  you're  always  bullying  me  about  being  civil 
to  the  guv'nor,  and  I  didn't  exactly  want  to  get  further  into  his 
black  books  at  present,' 

Lady  Ayrton  sighed. 

*  Is  it  about  money  again,  Wilfred  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  don't  see  what  else  it's  likely  to  be  about,'  was  the  gruflf 
reply.  *  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  doling  out  money  to  me  when 
I   know  that  there's  plenty.     I'm  five-and-twenty — it  must  all 
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Come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  it's  downright  absurd  that  I 
should  be  kept  as  short  as  a  schoolboy.' 

Lady  Ayrton  did  not  answer.  She  glanced  at  Sir  Francis — he 
seemed  to  be  falling  asleep. 

*  We  can  talk  better  outside/  she  said.  *  I  will  go  with  you 
to  the  band.  Wait  for  me  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Your  fether 
is  asleep,  I  think.' 

Five  minutes  later  the  mother  and  son  were  on  their  way 
to  the  *  Place,'  where  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  in  fine  weather 
many  of  the  visitors  assemble.  Mr.  Ayrton  had  not  apparently 
recovered  his  good  tamper.  His  &ce,  at  the  best  of  times  heavy 
and  stolid  in  expression,  looked  sulky  and  forbidding,  his  short 
thick-set  figure  was  not  rendered  more  graceful  by  a  certain 
lifting  of  the  shoulders  peculiar  to  him  when  displeased  ;  Lady 
Ayrton,  whose  proportions  were  far  from  sylph-like,  whose  fat  fair 
face  could  scarcely  be  called  interesting,  seemed  attractive  and 
agreeable  in  the  extreme  when  compared  with  her  unlovely  son. 
She  had  in  her  time  been  a  pretty  girl,  a  mora  genial  and  active 
life  might  have  left  her  still  a  pretty  woman ;  Sir  Francis  on  his 
side  had  been  remarkably  handsome,  and  intellectually  speaking 
a  man  of  parts;  why  Wilfred  should  be  what  he  was,  was  a 
problem  over  which  his  father  sneered  in  his  cynical  moods,  and 
groaned  at  those  times  when  physical  suffering  left  not  even 
strength  to  be  cynical. 

The  pair  walked  on  for  some  little  way  in  silence.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Ayrton  gave  an  exclamation. 

*  There  they  are !  Look,  mother — those  people  on  the  other 
side.  The  one  in  that  green  and  gold  dress  is  the  best-looking, 
and  the  jolliest  too,  I  fancy,' 

Lady  Ayrton  raised  her  eyeglass  and  looked  languidly  across 
the  street. 

*  Americans  I  should  say, '  she  replied ;  *  I  never  can  admire 
Americans,  Wilfred.  They  may  be  handsome,  but  they  are  such 
very  bad  style.' 

Wilfred's  face  grew  sulky  again. 

^  Sure  not  to  admire  anything  that  takes  my  fancy, '  he  mut- 
tered. Aloud  he  said,  *  What  sort  of  girl  do  you  admire  ?  There's 
not  a  decent-looking  one  here  that  I've  seen. ' 

'No,'  agreed  his  mother,  *I  haven't  seen  many  this  year. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  in  Paris,  Wilfred.  I  hope  to 
meet  some  old  friends  there.    I  have  had  letters  to-day.' 

Wilfred  did  not  seem  particularly  interested. 
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^  li  it's  anything  to  hasten  our  leaving  this  place  I  shall  thank 
my  stars,'  he  said.  ^  I  couldn't  have  stood  it  till  now  if  I  hadn't 
been  hard  up.' 

*  How  are  you  hard  up  ? '  asked  his  mother.  '  Your  allowance 
is  a  magnificent  one,  Wilfred — for  a  man  alone  I  don't  see  that 
you  could  wish  for  more.' 

Mr.  Ayrton  grunted.  The  best  part  of  him  came  out  when  he 
got  his  long-suffering  mother  to  himfielf.  At  least  he  was  sure  of 
being  listened  to  and  not  sneered  at  with  a  caustic  bitterness  which 
he  felt  though  he  scarcely  understood  the  keenness  of  its  edge. 

*  I  daresay  you're  right,'  he  said,  speaking,  for  him,  gently. 

*  But  I  do  wish  for  more  all  the  same.  I've  no  one  to  care  what 
I  do  or  how  I  live  when  I'm  not  with  you,  and  I  can't  stand  my 
father  for  long.  And  so  I  get  into  all  sorts  of  things — things  it's 
no  use  telling  you  about — and  then  my  money  goes.  I  wish 
you'd  made  a  soldier  of  me,  or  a  sailor,  or  a  backwoodsman, 
mother.    I'd  maybe  have  been  good  for  something.' 

*  You  might  have  been  in  the  army — your  fiather  had  no 
objection — if  you  would  have  worked,'  said  his  mother,  regretfully. 

*  The  diplomatic  service  was  what  we  wished,  you  know.' 

*  Oh,  that's  rot,'  said  Mr.  Ayrton ;  *  I  never  could  have  stood 
the  work,  even  if  I  could  have  got  into  it.  What's  the  good  of 
being  rich  if  one's  to  grind  away  like  that  ? ' 

*I  was  only  taking  up  your  own  words — about  wishing  you 
were  good  for  something,'  said  Lady  Ayrton. 

^  But  the  point  to  attend  to  at  the  present  moment  is  about 
my  getting  the  money  I  want,'  said  Wilfred. 

^  The  getting  it  for  you  will  &11  upon  me  as  usual,  I  suppose,' 
replied  his  mother,  ^and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  shall 
succeed.  Your  father  is  growing  tired  of  it,  Wilfred;  and  so  am 
I.  Things  cannot  go  on  like  this.  We  must  come  to  some  sort 
of  understanding.' 

^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Ayrton,  sulkily.  ^  It 
must  be  all  mine  some  day.  Other  fellows  would  have  got 
all  they  wanted  long  ago,  considering  that — that's  one  thing  I 
haven^t  done,  but  there's  no  saying  what  I  mayn't  be  driven  to.' 

*  Driven  to  ruin  yourself,  you  mean,  Wilfred,'  said  his  mother. 
^  It  is  no  use  talking  to  you  about  breaking  my  heart  and  your 
father's,  but  you  cannot  be  completely  indifferent  about  your  own 
future.' 

^  Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  am,'  replied  he,  kicking 
some  pebbles  with  his  foot  as  he  spoke. 
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Lady  Ayrton  took  no  notice  of  this  ejaculation.  They  had 
reached  the  *  Place  *  by  this  time,  but  they  were  still  at  some 
little  distance  £rom  the  more  crowded  part  where  the  band  was 
playing.    An  empty  bench  under  some  trees  was  near  them. 

^  Let  us  wait  here  a  moment  or  two/  she  said,  sitting  down. 
^  There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  You  can  surely  give 
me  your  attention  for  five  minutes — ^you  can  find  out  the  American 
beauties  afterwards/  she  went  on  bitterly,  for  though  Mr.  Ayrton 
had  sat  down  beside  her,  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  roving  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  search,  doubtless,  of  the  green-and-gold 
costmne. 

*rm  quite  willing  to  give  my  attention,'  he  replied,  arranging 
his  silver-mounted  walking-stick  so  as  to  be  able  comfortably  to 
suck  the  great  knob  at  the  top  between  times  as  a  little  refireshment. 

Lady  Ayrton  sat  silent  for  a  moment  looking  before  her.  The 
beautiful  sunlight  glimmered  through  the  trees  overhead,  their 
leaves  casting  strange  fantastic  networks  of  shadow  on  the  hot 
gravel  beneath.  The  clear  voices  of  some  birds  twittered  cheerily 
close  at  hand,  while  the  music  of  the  band  sounded  pleasantly 
soft  in  the  distance.  A  pretty,  bright-eyed  girl  of  seventeen  or 
so,  passing  at  this  moment  with  her  mother,  glanced  at  the  two 
on  the  bench,  and  a  slight  expression  of  surprise  crossed  her  face. 

*How  can  people  look  so  gloomy  when  everything  is  «o 
delicious  ? '  Lady  Ayrton  heard  her  say. 

The  poor  lady  sighed,  but  the  remark  had  aroused  her. 

*  Wilfred,'  she  began.  Mr.  Ayrton  left  oflf  sucking  his  cane  for 
a  moment,  and  gave  a  slight  nod  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  asleep. 

*  Fire  away,'  he  said  lazily. 

*  Wilfired,'  she  went  on,  *  what  should  you  think  of  marrying  ? ' 
Mr.   Ayrton   started    slightly — started    and    then    frowned. 

*  Awkward  rather,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  but  his  mother  did  not 
hear  the  words. 

*  Don't  see  the  use  of  it,'  he  said  aloud. 

'  It  would  please  your  father,  it  would  please  me,'  she  continued, 
her  voice  trembling  a  very  little  with  the  last  words.  *  It  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  you.  Your  father  would  pay 
your  debts  again,  I  feel  sure,  if  you  married  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  you  might  start  clear  on  an  income  more  than  suflScient  for 
every  comfort  and  luxury  you  could  wish.  And,  you  say  you  have 
no  one  to  care  for  you,  Wilfred,  can  you  not  imagine  yourself 
caring  for  and  being  cared  for  by  a  good  and  sweet  girl  ? ' 

Mothers  are  proverbially  partial ;  Lady  Ayrton  had  cherished 
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her  maternal  illusions  with  exaggerated  solicitude,  even  while 
refusing  to  own  to  herself  the  frailty  of  their  origin,  but  yet,  as  the 
words  *  a  good  and  sweet  girl '  crossed  her  lips,  she  hesitated  and 
faltered.  Mr.  Ayrton  was  not  looking  his  best  at  that  moment. 
His  face  had  darkened  again,  his  shoulders  were  up  above  his  ears 
— he  was  not  an  attractive  object,  to  put  it  very  mildly.  His  sullen- 
looking  mouth  was  firmly  shut,  and  he  gave  no  signs  of  intending 
to  open  it. 

*  Wilfred,'  said  his  mother,  after  a  little  pause. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  he  said  without  moving. 
'  You  might  answer  me.' 

*  I've  nothing  to  say.  I  don't  want  to  marry,  I  only  want  to 
get  the  money  I  need,  and  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  I  choose.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  his  mother,  suddenly  rising  to  her  feet  and 
speaking  with  a  strength  and  decision  quite  new  to  her  in  her 
son's  experience,  *  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  I  shall  not  ask  nor 
advise  your  father  either  to  increase  your  income  or  to  pay  your 
debts.     I  am  tired  out  by  you,  Wilfired — I  can  do  no  more.' 

But  even  while  she  spoke  her  voice  broke  a  little — tears  were 
not  far  oflF.     Mr.  Ayrton  seized  his  advantage. 

*  Don't  excite  yourself  so,  mother,'  he  said,  putting  out  his 
hand  and  drawing  her  down  again  on  to  the  bench.  *  You 
shouldn't  be  so  vivacious  just  because  I  didn't  jump  up  and  say 
I'd  rush  oflf  to  the  unknown  young  woman  on  the  spot.  I  need  to 
think  it  over,  surely.  In  the  first  place,  who  is  she  ?  I  know 
you've  some  one  in  your  head.  Sit  down  now  and  tell  me  all 
about  her,  and  let's  talk  it  over  comfortably.  Who  is  she  ?  Out 
with  it.     Who  is  she  ? ' 

Lady  Ayrton  swallowed  down  the  lump  in  her  throat — she  had 
lived  to  be  thankful  to  Wilfred  for  small  mercies.  She  cleared 
her  voice  before  she  replied. 

*  You  scarcely  know  her — the — the  girl  I  should  like  you  to 
marry.  But  you  have  seen  her  and  you  have  seen  her  people. 
My  very  old  and  dearest  firiend  is  her  mother.  I  mean  Lady 
Christina  Vemey.  The  girl  I  am  thinking  of  is  her  daughter 
Aveline.' 

Mr.  Ayrton  gave  a  low  whistle.  *  That  girl,'  he  ejaculated ; 
*  fiAc'fi  got  no  tin.' 

Lady  Ayrton  repressed  a  slight  gesture  of  disgust.  *  Oh, 
Wilfred,'  she  said,  *  is  there  nothing  better  than  that  in  you — 
nothing  of  what  I  hoped  for  when  you  were  a  little  innocent 
baby  ?     Do  you  not  care  for  anything  except  money  ? ' 
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*It  isn't  money  I  care  for — it's  what  it  does.  There's  no 
getting  on  without  it.  And  I  don't  see  that  it  would  mend 
matters  for  me  to  burden  myself  with  a  wife  and  family,'  he 
replied,  half  sulkily  and  half  with  a  clumsy  attempt  at  jocularity. 

^  You  said  something  about  having  no  one  but  me  to  care  for 
you.  Would  you  not  like  to  have  a  wife  who  would  care  for  you  ? 
And  if  you  married  to  please  him,  I — I  scarcely  like  to  say  so 
much — but  I  think  your  father  would  do  a  great  deal.  He 
might  even  give  you  the  Garthdean  property  at  once,  and  you 
know  that  brings  in  an  income  even  you  could  not  grumble  at.' 

Wilfred's  small  eyes  sparkled. 

*  Garthdean,'  he  repeated,  whistling  again ;  *  Garthdean !  Do 
you  really  mean  what  you  say,  my  lady  ? '  his  way  of  addressing  his 
mother  when  in  rare  and  high  good-humour.  *  Yes,  that  is  worth 
thinking  about,  and  no  mistake.  But  why  have  you  both  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  this  girl  ?  I  don't  remember  much  about  her. 
She's  tall  and  fisdr-haired  and  very  quiet — not  much  go  in  her.  Isn't 
that  the  girl  ? ' 

*  She  is  an  exceedingly  good  girl,  very  well  brought  up,  and 
one  that  both  your  father  and  I  could  love  as  a  daughter,'  replied 
Lady  Ayrton.  *  And  the  Vemeys  are  poor — very  poor — for  their 
position  ;  and,  with  their  large  family,  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  Aveline  well  settled,  and — I  think  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  to 
appreciate  being  chosen  for  herself.' 

.  ^You  mean  that  she'd  think  me  disinterested,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  if  I  chose  her,  when  of  course,  if  that  Garthdean 
business  is  settled  as  you  say,  I  could  do  so  much  better,'  said 
Wilfred,  coarsely. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  again  that  painful  sensation  of 
disgust. 

*  You  could  710^  do  better,  even  according  to  your  own  very 
practical  way  of  putting  it,'  she  said  coldly.  *The  Garthdean 
business,  as  you  call  it,  will  certainly  depend  on  your  readiness  to 
please  us  in  this  matter  of  your  marriage.' 

Wilfred  looked  sulky  again. 

^  I  call  that  rather  hard  lines  on  a  fellow,'  he  said.  But  as  his 
mother  made  no  answer,  he  added  after  a  moment  or  two—*  I'll 
think  about  it.  I  daresay  she's  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  girl.' 
Inwardly  he  said  to  himself,  *  She's  a  stupid,  sleepy  creature,  I 
fancy.  If  she  had  a  pretty  house,  and  some  old  women  and 
school  children  to  look  after,  I  daresay  she  wouldn't  interfere. — 
111  think  it  over,'  he  repeated  aloud. 
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*  You  will  do  well,'  said  his  mother.  Then  she  stood  up  and 
proposed  to  walk  to  that  side  of  the  '  Place '  whence  the  view  is  so 
beautiful  and  far-reaching.  Wilfred  for  his  part  would  have 
preferred  mingling  with  the  crowd,  and  passing  the  green-and-gold 
costume,  but  he  thought  it  wiser  to  be  conciliatory  at  the  present 
juncture.  And  Lady  Ajni^n  seemed  ready  to  be  more  insistent 
than  usual. 

^  If  this  i8  to  be  the  turn  with  him,'  she  thought,  with  again  a 
faint  flutter  of  hope  of  better  things  in  her  faithful  mother's  heart, 
^  I  must  keep  him  about  me  as  much  as  I  can.  I  should  like 
people  to  notice  it.' 

And  she  exerted  herself  to  be  lively  and  entertaining,  smiling 
and  even  laughing  a  little  when  they  met  some  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, so  that  more  than  one  of  the  English  visitors 
remarked  it,  and  said  to  themselves  that  it  could  not  be  true  that 
Mr.  Ayrton  was  so  disreputable,  his  mother  and  he  looked  so 
happy  together ! 

But  no  one  heard  the  deep  sigh  that  she  gave  as  she  stood  at 
last,  with  her  gentle  tired  fiice  turned  to  the  sky,  against  which 
the  great  snow-covered  heights  of  the  Pyrenees  shone  out  in  pure, 
lonely  majesty. 

*Am  I  doing  wrong?'  she  thought.  *  It  is  so  difficult  to 
know.  Heaven  and  pure  disinterested  goodness  seem  %o  far  away, 
and  life  is  so  perplexing.  Why  was  he  not  a  girl  ?  I  might  have 
succeeded  better.' 

»She  glanced  at  her  son  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind.  He  was  not  even  pretending  to  look  at  the  magnificent 
panorama  before  him— his  heavy-featured  face,  redder  from  the 
sunshine  and  the  heat,  was  smiling  half  sulkily  at  the  antics  of 
some  little  dogs  growling  and  snarling  a  few  paces  oflF,  as  he  stood 
there,  stolid,  thick-set,  and  self-satistied — of  the  earth,  alas,  and 
very  earthy. 

*  I  will  go  home  now,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  with  a  slight  shiver, 
hot  though  it  was.  *  Come  with  me  to  the  beginning  of  our  street, 
Wilfred,  and  then  you  can  return  here,  if  you  like.' 

Her  spirits  rose  a  little  when  she  found  herself  alone  again. 
After  all,  she  had  not  altogether  failed  in  her  first  attempt — she 
could  write  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  letter  to  ^  Christina '  about 
their  *  plans.' 

*  Dear  Christina,'  thought  the  poor  woman  to  herself,  *  how  I 
wish  she  were  here!  No  one  can  ever  understand  me  and  all 
my  troubles  as  well  as  she  does — ^ah,  dear,  she  thinks  want   of 
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money  the  worst  trouble,  but  I  can't  agree  with  her  when  I  think 
of  her  children — those  sweet  girls,  and  her  fine,  intelligent,  manly 
boys.' 

A  long  letter  was  despatched  to  London  in  answer  to  the  one 
we  have  followed  thence  to  its  destination — a  letter  which  Lady 
Ayrton  greatly  enjoyed  writing,  and  which  caused  a  smile  of 
pleasant  expectation  to  light  up  the  face  of  Aveline's  mother  when 
she  had  read  it. 

*  Nothing  could  promise  better,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  I  felt  sure 
Sir  Francis  would  act  liberally  if  the  idea  were  really  suggested. 
And,  indeed,  what  could  they  wish  for  more  ?  They  don't  need 
money — and  one  of  my  daughters  as  his  wife  will  be  the  very 
making  of  the  young  man.  If  I  could  but  put  a  little  more 
worldly  wisdom,  a  little  more  practical  common  sense  into  Aveline 
— but  it  will  come— doubtless  it  will  come.' 


CHAPTER  III. 


Madame  de  Boncceub  ^  received '  on  Sunday  evenings.  She 
begged  her  friends  to  come  early :  she  was,  so  she  said,  ^  old- 
feshioned '  in  her  ideas  and  past  the  age  to  remodel  them.  She 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  good  deal  older  than  she  looked — old 
enough  to  be  proud  of  the  distinction  of  years,  to  be  more  inclined 
to  add  one  on  than  to  take  one  off,  and  to  enjoy  the  look  of  in- 
credulity with  which  strangers,  especially  if  they  were  foreigners^ 
received  her  announcement  of  the  sixty-nine  *  winters '  she  had 
seen. 

*  Yes,*  she  would  say,  *  I  have  lived  through  many  changes, 
outlived  many  good  and  some  bad  things,  but  the  world  has  not 
grown  cold  to  me  yet.  I  speak  of  my  "  winters  "  because  the 
association  better  suits  my  white  hair  and  my  withered  skin,  not 
because  I  find  the  world  wintry.  Surely  not ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  it,  though  that  must  be  as  the  good  God 
wills,  of  course.  I  live  again  in  my  children  and  my  grand- 
children and  my  great-grandchildren,  the  little  dears.  Yes, 
Jeanne  has  two  boys,  and  her  brother  Severin's  wife  had  her  first 
child,  a  magnificent  little  girl,  last  month.  My  daughter's 
daughter  is  not  yet  married,  a  trifle  difficult  to  please  perhaps ; 
bat  it  will  come  all  in  good  time ;  and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  shall  do  without  her  when  that  day  does  come,  my  good 
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little  Modeste !  But  we  parents  must  not  be  selfish  :  a  bad  thing 
to  delay  marriage  too  long,  as  I  always  remind  my  daughter  de 
Villers,  And  Modeste  is  reasonable,  in  no  way  fantastic ;  it  will 
be  all  right.' 

So  the  old  lady  would  chatter  on,  though  even  to  her  most 
intimate  friends  never  too  long  or  too  exclusively  on  her  own 
affairs,  her  bright  eyes  and  pretty  gestures  enhancing  the  charm 
of  her  conversation,  so  that  after  a  first  interview  every  one  went 
away  delighted,  sure  to  remark  to  the  first  common  acquaintance, 
*  how  lovely  Madame  de  Boncoeur  must  have  been  in  her  youth ! ' 
The  delight  remained,  and  usually  deepened  into  hearty  liking 
and  esteem,  but  the  faith  in  her  bygone  beauty  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  was  well  known  that  as  a  young  and  even  middle-aged 
woman  the  Baronne  had  been  rather  remarkably  plain ;  as  is  the 
case  in  certain  landscapes,  the  partial  decay  of  late  autumn  had 
brought  with  it  to  her  a  beauty  unknown  to  her  summer  or 
spring. 

Her  daughter,  Madame  de  Villers,  had  been,  and  at  forty-two 
still  was,  much  handsomer  than  Madame  de  Boncoeur  at  her  best. 
But,  though  handsome  and  amiable  with  the  amiability  of  a 
somewhat  self-concentrated  and  lethargic  nature,  she  was  without 
the  elder  lady's  ^  charm,'  and,  besides  this,  incontestably  less 
intelligent.  Modeste  de  Villers  was  as  handsome  as  her  mother, 
as  bright  and  sympathetic  as  her  grandmother,  bidding  fair,  when 
time  and  experience  should  have  matured  her  faculties,  to  be  as 
intelligent  and  cultivated.  Already  she  had  profited  much  by 
constant  intercourse  with  Madame  de  Boncceur,  with  whom,  since 
the  death  of  Monsieur  de  Villers,  she  and  her  mother  had  almost 
entirely  lived. 

It  was  a  pleasant  house  to  visit  at — a  convenient  lounge  of  a 
Sunday  evening  for  those  who  only  cared  to  pass  the  time  agree- 
ably, a  centre  of  lively  talk  and  varied  opinions  for  the  more 
active-minded.  For  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  *  old-fashioned '  though 
she  liked  to  call  herself,  was  not  so  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
expression.  Or  rather,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
her  *  old  fashions,'  the  social  opinions  and  creeds  of  the  France 
of  her  day,  were  less  narrow  in  some  notable  respects  than  those 
of  more  modem  French  society. 

To  give  but  one  instance  in  point.  She  had  no  prejudice  or 
prepossessions  against  foreigners,  for  in  her  youth  the  salons  of 
Paris  received  and  welcomed  many  of  the  most  *  irreproachable  * 
families  of  the  European  upper  classes.     Foreign  travel  was  not 
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then  a  mere  question  of  money,  open  to  the  all  and  sundry  who 
can  afford  it.     The  rush  of  tourists^  who,  having  spent  six  weeks 
in  Switzerland,  steamed  down  the  Rhine,  and  visited  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  guide-book*  in  hand,  think  they  have  seen  *  the  Conti- 
nent,' was  yet  to  come.    And,  still  more  important  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  there  were  in  those  days  English  and  other  foreign 
families  making  their  homes  in  Paris  and  other  continental  towns 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  whose  reasons  for  thus  pitching  their 
tents  in  strange  lands  would  bear  inquiring  into,  without  risk  of 
some  tragic  or  piteous  or,  still  worse,  scandalous  revelation  result- 
ing therefrom. 

So  Madame  de  Boncoeur  enjoyed  the  entertaining  of  strangers, 
and  as  her  relations  with  English  society  dated  back  some  one  or 
two  generations,  so  far  nothing  had  shocked  her  delicate  per- 
ceptions, or  startled  her  into  resolving  that  she  must  close  her 
doors  to  her  neighbours  from  across  the  Channel. 

Her  salon  was  rather  unusually  crowded  this  Sunday  evening 
on  which  we  first  visit  it.  The  Paris  season — earlier  a  few  years 
ago  than  now — was  at  its  height,  and  on  this  particular  Sunday 
the  sudden  collapse  of  one  or  two  expected  entertainments  had 
left  a  good  many  people  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves. 

The  buzz  of  talk  was  becoming  bewildering,  a  few  guests  were 
beginning  to  think  of  withdrawing,  when  the  double  doors  again 
flew  open  to  admit  a  tall  young  man,  who  at  once  made  his 
way  across  the  two  rooms  to  the  white-haired  hostess.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  busy  talking  to  those  near  her,  she  did  not  see 
him.  He  stood  waiting  quietly,  with  a  simple  ease  of  bearing 
devoid  of  the  slight  awkwardness  an  Englishman  usually  feels  and 
shows  in  such  circumstances.  Yet  he  was  English — ^a  glance  at 
his  figure,  an  instant's  gleam  from  his  pleasant  blue  eyes,  told 
the  story,  though  his  hair  and  complexion  were  dark  enough  to 
perplex  those  French  critics  who  can  only  think  of  us  as  sandy  or 
flaxen.  And  something  too  in  his  manner,  a  ready  grace,  a  touch 
of  respectful  deference,  as  he  gently  took  and  bowed  over  the  little 
thin  old  hand  at  last  held  out  to  him  by  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  was 
scarcely  *  English.' 

*  Welcome  at  last,  dear  sir,'  said  the  old  lady,  cordially.  *  But 
you  are  very  late  !  I  hear — I  am  sorry  to  hear — that  the  serious 
illness  of  the  old  duke  has  stopped  my  cousin*s  ball  this  evening 
— so  you  mean  to  make  up  for  your  tardiness  by  staying  later 
than  yon  sometimes  do,  I  hope.' 

'  I  confess  that  idea  had  suggested  itself  to  me,  dear  madame,' 
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he  replied,  with  a  smile,  in  fluent  and  almost  accentless  French. 
*  I  should  have  come  earlier  had  I  been  going  on  to  the  ball.  As 
it  was,  I  waited  to  finish  some  letters,  counting  on  your  well- 
known  indulgence.' 

*  Better  late  than  never  in  your  case  assuredly,'  she  answered. 
'  I  particularly  wished  to  see  you.  I  have  some  news  which  will 
interest  you  I  think.  Wait  till  the  rooms  are  cleared  a  little,  and 
then  we  can  have  our  chat.  There  is  my  daughter,  and  Modeste. 
They  will  be  as  charmed  as  ever  to  see  you.' 

And  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand  the  old  lady  sent  him  oflF 
to  the  other  room,  where  Madame  de  Villers  and  her  daughter 
were  standing  near  the  piano. 

By  these  ladies  too,  Mr.  Hereward,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  young  man,  was  cordially  greeted,  Madame  de  Villers 
extending  three  fingers,  and  her  daughter  bowing  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

*  You  have  a  very  crowded  reception  this  evening,'  he  said  to 
the  elder  lady. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  I  suppose— 
two  dances  have  fallen  through,  you  know.' 

*  I  know  of  one  having  done  so,'  Mr.  Hereward  said,  *  but  I 
hardly  think  that  would  make  much  difference  to  your  salon,  except 
that  it  may  have  allowed  people  to  stay  a  little  later — every  one 
likes  so  much  to  come  here.' 

*  And  my  mother  likes  to  have  them,'  Madame  de  Villers  re- 
plied. *  The  more  crowded  her  rooms  are,  the  better  spirits  she 
is  in.  I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  world,  I  don't  like  the  trouble 
of  it.  But  I  foresee  that  Modeste  will  be  her  grandmother  over 
again.  She  takes  so  much  interest  in  everything — she  even  says 
sometimes  she  would  like  to  travel — to  foreign  countries,  I  mean,' 
and  Madame  de  Villers  opened  her  sleepy  eyes  to  express  her 
astonishment.  *  I  confess  I  don't  understand  that.  We  are 
fortunate  in  making  pleasant  foreign  acquaintances  without  leaving 
our  own  country.' 

Mr.  Hereward  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  implied  com- 
pliment. 

*  Modeste,'  continued  her  mother,  *  is  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  making  acquaintance  with  the  daughters  of  an  old  friend  of 
ours  who  is  coming  to  Paris  soon.  Madame,  or  rather  I  suppose 
I  should  say,  Miladi  Christine  Vemey.  I  do  not  understand  your 
English  titles.  Her  husband,  it  appears,  is  only  plain  ^  monsieur*' 
Do  you  know  them  ?  * 
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Mr.  Hereward  had  not  been  listening  very  attentively. 
Madame  de  Villers'  voice  was  slightly  monotonous,  and  it  was 
in  general  qnite  easy  to  go  on  thinking  of  other  things,  while 
nominally,  so  to  speak,  engaged  in  conversation  with  her.  His 
eyes  had  been  wandering  about,  and  just  as  she  left  ofiF  talking 
they  had  been  caught  by  something  in  the  figure  and  pose  of  a 
tall  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which  reminded  him  of 
some  one  else. 

*  If  the  hair  were  several  shades  fairer,'  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self, *  The  colour  of  the  hair  makes  a  great  diflFerence — ^the  way 
it  is  done,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  are  very  like.  I  wish  she 
would  turn  this  way.  No,  better  not  perhaps,  it  would  destroy 
the  illusion.' 

He  started  as  Madame  de  Villers  touched  him  on  the  arm 
with  her  fan. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  sir  ?  '  she  said,  smiling. 
'  Twice  I  have  asked  you  if  you  know  this  English  family — these 
old  friends  of  ours,  and  you  don't  seem  to  hear.' 

Mr.  Hereward  colomred  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

*I  beg  your  pardon — ^ten  thousand  pardons,'  he  said.  *I  am 
frightfully  ashamed  of  myself.  I  did  not  catch  the  name  you 
mentioned.     Will  you  say  it  again  ?  ' 

It  was  true  that  Madame  de  Villers'  French  pronunciation  of 
the  name  had  prevented  its  attracting  the  young  man's  attention. 
Even  now  she  had  to  repeat  it  more  than  once  before  his  slightly 
bewildered  ears  took  it  in.   Then  suddenly  his  whole  face  lighted  up. 

*  Vemey,  did  you  say,  madame?  '  he  repeated.  *  Lady  Chris- 
tina Vemey  ?  Know  them  ? — of  course  I  know  them  very  well 
indeed.  Are  they  coming  to  Paris  did  you  say  ?  I  had  not  heard 
of  it.' 

*  I  wonder  you  did  not  know.  You  in  your  oflScial  position 
should  hear  of  such  things  sooner  than  any  one,  for  this  gentle- 
man, it  appears,  is  coming  over — sent  by  your  Government,  I 
suppose — on  some  mission,  I  don't  know  what.  Some  financial 
matter  between  the  two  countries.' 

Mr.  Hereward's  face  cleared  still  further. 

*  Ah,'  he  said,  *  I  understand.  I  knew  some  one  was  coming 
over,  but  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Vemey  had  been  fixed  upon.  A 
very  good  choice,  too.  They  will  probably  be  here  some  time, 
then.' 

*  Some  months,'  said  Modeste  de  Villers,  who,  though  she  had 
been  standing  near,  had  not  yet  spoken.     <  I  am  so  pleased,  for  I 
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am  sure  these  young  ladies  must  be  charming.  Bonne  maman 
says  she  is  sure  they  are  very  well  brought  up.' 

Mr.  Hereward  smiled.  It  was  not  often  he  had  heard  Made- 
moiselle de  Villers  say  so  much,  for  the  typical  French  girl  has 
far  less  to  say  for  herself  than  our  English  maidens.  Modeste 
spoke  with  a  rather  prim  childishness,  and  yet  quiet  self-confi- 
dence, quite  indescribable  to  those  who  do  not  know  it.  But  it 
was  quaint  and  pretty,  especially  as  the  girl  herself  was  decidedly 
pretty,  and  had  a  soft  and  musical  voice. 

The  young  Englishman's  smile  somewhat  disconcerted  her. 
She  blushed  slightly,  and  a  slight  look  of  misgiving  crossed  her 
face. 

*You  smile,  monsieur,'  she  said.  *Was  it  at  anything  I 
said  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Hereward,  hastily,  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself.  Madame  de  Villers,  by  this  time  fatigued  by  her  unusual 
energy,  had  sunk  into  an  arm-chair,  from  whence  she  could 
scarcely,  through  the  music,  hear  what  her  daughter  was  saying. 
*  That  is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  to  cause  a  smile  in  what  you 
said,  mademoiselle.  I  smiled  from  several  causes,  but  all 
pleasant  ones.  Among  others  I  was  picturing  you  and  Miss 
Vemey  together.     You  would  make  a  charming  picture.' 

^  How  ?  Is  she  at  all  like  me  ? '  asked  Modeste,  with  quiet 
giilish  curiosity  which  made  her  manner  more  natural. 

*  No,  she  is  quite  diflferent.  There  would  be  the  charm  of 
contrast.  She  is  exceedingly  fair — fair  even  for  an  English  girl. 
Her  sister,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  dark  as  you,  mademoiselle.' 

*Her  sister — how  old  is  she?  Are  there  two  grown-up 
daughters  ? '  asked  Modeste. 

*  No,  only  one.  The  second  one,  Leonora,  is  quite  young — 
fifteen,  sixteen — I  don't  know  exactly.  And  there  are  several 
still  younger  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.     But  I  do  not  know  much 

of  any   of  them,  except '  Mr.  Hereward  hesitated,   *  except 

of  Lady  Christina,  and — I  used  to  meet  Miss  Vemey,  of  course, 
at  dances  and  evening  parties.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Villers  looked  up  at  Mr.  Hereward  with  a 
peculiar  expression  in  her  brown  eyes.  It  was  not  often  that 
she  talked  so  much  to  a  young  man — but  this  was  an  Englishman ; 
that  made  all  the  difference.  She  had  heard  a  good  deal  from  her 
grandmother  about  English  manners  and  customs,  for  Madame 
de  Boncceur  considered  herself  a  great  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  something  in  Mr.  Hereward's  tone  had  suggested  a  vague 
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suspicion  that  here  might  be  one  of  the  curious  instances  of  young 
people  in  England  managing  their  own  affairs,  of  which  hints  had 
reached  her.     Modeste  felt  suddenly  venturesome. 

*Is  Miss  Vemey  pretty?'  she  asked  abruptly,  still  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  diplomatist. 

'  Pretty,'  he  repeated ;  *  no,  mademoiselle,  she  is  not  pretty. 
I  should  rather  say  she  was  beautiful.' 

^  Ah  ! '  said  Modeste,  with  a  half  audible  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
Her  instinct  had  been  right.  There  was  a  flush  of  unusual  colour 
on  the  girl's  pale  face  as  she  turned  away. 

*  I  should  like  to  marry  some  one  who  would  speak  of  wc  in 
that  tone,'  she  thought.  *  Monsieur  Tercy  St.-Ange  would  never 
have  done  so,  I  am  sure. — Yes,  bonne  maman,  I  am  coming,' 
for  her  grandmother's  voice  summoning  her  to  her  side  sounded 
across  the  room. 

An  hour  later  the  salons  were  all  but  deserted. 

*I  shall  hope  to  call  on  Friday'  (which  was  Madame  de 
Boncoeur's  afternoon  at  home),  said  Mr.  Hereward,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  hostess  to  say  good-night,  *  and  then,  if  you  are  less 
engaged,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  about  our  friends'  coming.  It 
is  too  late  to-night — you,  madame,  must  be  tired.' 

*  Not  so  tired  as  all  that,'  said  the  bright  old  lady,  motioning 
the  young  man  to  a  chair  by  her  side.  *Stay  five  minutes. 
What  was  it  I  wanted  to  say?  Oh,  yes.  This  good  Christine 
has  written  to  ask  me  to  help  her  to  find  a  house.  But  I  am 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  surely.  Had  I  told  you  the 
news  that  my  friends — and  your  friends  also,  the  Vemey  family — 
are  coming  to  Paris  ? ' 

*  You  yourself  had  not  told  me,  but  I  have  just  heard  it  from 
Madame  de  Villers,'  he  replied. 

*  Ah,  that  is  all  right  then.  My  old  head  is  not  as  clear  as  it 
used  to  be.  Miladi  sends  messages  of  remembrance  to  you  in 
case  I  should  see  you.  But  I  am  quite  embarrassed  about  this 
question  of  a  house.  She  says  **  house,"  but  she  must  mean  an 
a'ppariemeni^  not  a  hAid.  It  is  several  years  since  she  was  in 
Paris — perhaps  she  forgets  ? ' 

*  She  must  certainly  mean  an  appartement^  answered  Mr. 
Hereward,  with  decision.  *  The  Vemeys  are  far  from  rich — they 
could  not  afford  a  hAtd.  And  furnished  lidtda  are  not  easy  to 
find — as  you  know.  Shall  I  look  about  a  little — I  had  to  do  so 
for  my  sister  last  year — and  report  to  you  what  I  see  ?  We  are 
not  very  busy  just  now.' 
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He  spoke  with  an  evident  eagerness  which  did  not  escape  the 
quick- sighted  old  lady. 

^  It  is  most  amiable  of  you,*  she  replied.  *  And  you  will 
probably  know  better  than  I,  both  what  they  want  and  what  they 
can  afford  to  give.  I  know  all  about  English  tastes  and  ways,  of 
course — but  you,  having  seen  them  all  more  recently,  may  be  better 
acquainted  with  their  particular  likes  and  dislikes.  Then  shall 
we  leave  it  so  ?  You  will  look  about  as  you  did  for  madame  your 
sister,  and  you  will  report  to  me  ?  And  of  course,  if  necessary, 
I  or  my  daughter  could  go  and  see  any  appartement.  Yes — it  is 
an  excellent  idea.' 

There  was  an  unmistakable  tone  of  relief  in  the  old  lady's 
voice  which  caused  Jlr.  Hereward  an  invisible  smile.  He  would 
have  liked  to  lead  her  on  to  speak  more  of  the  Vemeys,  but  he 
judged  it  wiser  not  to  do  so. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  my  hearing  all  she 
has  to  tell,'  he  reflected,  and  for  the  moment  he  looked  about  for 
some  other  subject  of  conversation. 

^  I  did  not  see  St.-Ange  this  evening,'  he  said  suddenly.  *  He 
has  been  here  so  regularly  of  late  that  one  misses  him.' 

^  Yes,'  said  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  composedly,  *  we  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  him  this  year.  He  is  an  excellent  young  man. 
He  will  be  here  again  next  week,  I  dare  say.*  She  looked  up  at 
Mr.  Hereward  quickly  as  she  spoke.  Something  in  his  expression 
decided  her  to  say  more. 

^  You  have  heard  a  rumour  perhaps  that  he — that  something 
has  been  in  question  with  regard  to  this  gentleman  and  my  little 
Modesto,'  she  said. 

Mr.  Hereward  felt  and  looked  slightly  awkward.  He  had 
heard  the  rumour — had  been  indeed  assured  that  it  was  more  than 
a  rumour.     Madame  de  Boncoeur  smiled  at  his  embarrassment. 

*  Do  not  look  so  unhappy  about  it,'  she  said.  ^  You  English 
do  amuse  me  sometimes.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
I  was  only  going  to  ask  you,  as  you  know  several  of  Monsieur  St.- 
Ange's  friends,  to  contradict  it.  It  is  always  best  to  have  no  mis- 
understandings about  such  things.' 

*  Then  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  ? '  asked  Mr.  Hereward. 

*  Not  to  be,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  He  is  excellent,  as  I  said, 
and  for  many  reasons  we  should  have  liked  it.  But  they  have 
seen  enough  of  each  other  now  to  judge,  and  Modeste  does  not 
care  for  him.' 

'  And  he  ? ' 
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*  He  has  never  been  sure  enough  of  her  to  allow  himself  to  get 
exceedingly  attached  to  her.  He  would  never  care  for  any  girl 
who  did  not  really  care  for  him.  Perhaps  it  is  that  very  want  of 
fervour  about  him  which  has  lost  his  chance.  However^  there  is 
no  harm  done — ^far  better  than  your  English  way  of  rushing  into 
a  thing  without  reflection,  and  discovering  the  want  of  congeniality 
afterwards.' 

*  But,  madame,'  began  the  young  man,  eagerly,  *  I  assure 
you ' 

*  Ah,  yes — ah,  yes — I  know  what  you  would  assure  me  !  I  have 
heard  it  all  so  often.  That  there  are  so  many  happy  marriages  in 
England,&c.,  &c.  Well,  so  there  are  in  France !  Mind,  I  speak 
of  the  present  day.  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  the  past  as  to  defend 
the  old  system,  which  you  English  still  believe  in  as  devoutly  as 
many  French  believe  that  you  all  still  dine  like  Germans  at  one 
o'clock,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  your  tables  but  half  raw 
roast  beef!' 

*/have  not  found  the  French  so  ignorant,'  said  Mr.  Hereward, 
with  a  smile. 

'  Perhaps  not,  because  you  have  known  principally  those  of 
Paris,  the  most  cosmopolitan  capital  in  the  world;  still  more, 
your  acquaintances  are  not  only  of  the  quite  upper  classes,  but 
many  of  them  people  of  the  day — who  cantvot  be  so  ignorant. 
But  wait  till  you  know  some  of  our  regular  old  country  families 
— people  who  never  leave  their  chateaux.  Then  talk  of  ig- 
norance 

'  It  is  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  I  suppose,'  he  replied. 
'It  is  astounding  how  little  we  know  of  each  other  when  one 
considers  what  a  mere  strip  of  water  separates  us  physically. 
And  though  we  English  travel  so  much  more,  I  doubt  if  we  know 
much  more  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  speaking  generally, 
than  they  know  of  us.  We  see  the  places,  but  that  tells  nothing 
of  the  home  life.' 

*  You  know  less  of  us  in  that  sense  than  we  know  of  you,'  said 
Madame*  de  Boncoeur,  decidedly.  '  Your  novels,  even  though  so 
seldom  to  be  compared  with  ours  as  works  of  art,  can  be  and  are 
far  more  widely  read  by  foreigners  than  ours,  and  their  constant 
theme  is  English  home-life.  Then,  too,  you  are  so  much  more 
quickly  hospitable  than  we.  Such  of  us  as  do  go  to  England  are  at 
once  admitted  into  the  real  family  life,  whereas  it  is  not  one 
foreigner  in  a  hundred,  nay  in  a  thousand,  that  really  sees  our 
inner  circles.' 
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*  You  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,'  said  Mr.  Hereward, 
admiringly. 

Nigel  Hereward's  head  was  rather  in  a  whirl  as  he  made  his 
way  home.  *  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  hurt  any  one  but 
myself,  he  reflected,  *  and  that's  my  own  affair.  I  may  go  on  scorch- 
ing my  wings  if  I  like.  Were  it  otherwise,'  he  hesitated,  *  in  that 
case  I'd  try  to  get  away  from  Paris  before  they  come.  I'd  do 
anything  rather  than  risk  suffering  for  her.  But  her  mother  is  a 
sensible  woman,  and  she  has  never  seemed  to  mind  throwing  us 
together ;  she  must  know  her  own  child,  and,  of  course,  she 
knows  /  can't  dream  of  marrying  for  years  and  years,  if,  indeed, 
ever.  No,  I  don't  see  but  that  I  may  make  myself  miserable 
with  a  clear  conscience — it's  no  one  else's  business.  Dear  me, 
how  little  I  imagined  when  I  went  to  Madame  de  Boncoeur's 
to-night  what  I  was  going  to  hear.' 

He  stood  still  on  the  bridge — he  was  just  then  crossing  the 
river  from  the  old  street  where  he  had  spent  the  evening  on  his 
way  to  the  Champs  Elys^es  quarter  where  he  lived.  The  stars  in 
the  cloudless  sky  overhead  were  reflected  in  the  clear  dark  water 
below,  the  fresh  night  air  seemed  unusually  reviving  and  inspiriting, 
everything  spoke  to  him  of  hope  and  happy  augury.  It  is  so  easy 
at  five-and-twenty  to  think  that  one's  wildest  dreams  may  be 
realised. 

*  Who  knows,'  thought  Nigel  to  himself,  as  he  at  la&t  walked 
on,  *  who  knows  what  may  turn  up?  M}  great- uncle  Fortescue 
may  leave  me  a  legacy  after  all,  or  Roderick's  babies  may  all  die 
of  the  croup — nay,  what  a  shame  of  me  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
even  in  joke  1 ' 

And  with  a  laugh  he  stepped  on  lightly 

There  was  a  letter  on  his  table  when  he  let  himself  in — a 
letter  from  his  step-sister.  He  ran  through  it  hastily;  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  much  interest.  But  as  a  postscript  she  had 
added,  *  I  hear  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Ayrton  and  their  son  are 
going  to  stay  in  Paris  on  their  way  home.  Be  civil  to  them,  as 
they  are  neighbours  of  oiu*s.' 

*  That  little  beast ! '  ejaculated  Nigel.  *  I  wonder  if  he's 
improved  since  the  licking  Seaforth  and  I  gave  him  at  school  as  a 
finish  up.     If  not — I  certainly  pity  his  belongings.' 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Is  there,  or  was  there  ever,  any  such'  thing  as  genius  ?  This 
question  has  provoked  a  comfortable  little  discussion  among 
American  men  of  letters.  Mr.^W.  D.  Howells  appears  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius,  or  at  least  that  there  is 
none  at  present.  Mr.  Artemus  Ward  himself  once  remarked  that 
nobody  was  going  around  wearing  the  mantle  of  Shakespeare  *  to 
any  extent,'  and,  so  far,  we  may  perhaps  all  agree  with  him  and 
Mr.  Howells.  But  on  the  general  topic,  as  to  the  existence  of 
genius  (literary  genius  especially),  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Stedman,  the  American  critic,  does  believe  in  the  existence 
of  genius.  In  the  New  Princetmvn  Review  he  argues  against  a 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Howells  seems  to  think  grateful  and  comfort- 
ing. As  far  as  I  understand  the  controversy,  T  am  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Stedman.  Mr.  Howells'  doctrine  appears  to  be  that  what  we  commonly 
call  genius  (as  in  the  case  of  Thackeray,  Coleridge,  and  so  forth — 
the  examples  are  my  own)  is  merely  a  higher  degree  of  industrious 
intelligence,  such  as  we  admire  in  various  men  of  letters.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  an  impregnable  position,  but  it  defends  too  wide  a 
space  of  ground.  Perhaps  mind  may  be  only  a  higher  degree  of 
matter,  and  perhaps  matter  may  be  only  a  more  concrete  form  of 
mind.  Both  views  have  been  argued,  with  much  comfort,  by 
philosophers.  But  ordinary  men  do  make  a  distinction  of  kind 
between  mind  and  matter,  between  life  and  death,  and  even 
between  genius  and  intelligent  application. 


Old  philosophers  recognised  the  distinction.  We  are  familiar 
with  Plato's  theory  of  *  a  divine  madness '  or  inspiration.  This 
was  but  another  word  for  that  surprising  power  of  rising  above 
everything  familiar  and  expected  into  the  realm  of  new  creations, 
which  we  call  genius  in  literature.  Thackeray  felt  it  when  he 
astonished  himself  by  the   scene  between  Becky,  Bawdon,  and 
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Lord  Steyne,  in  Curzon  Street.  Wordsworth  showed  the  same 
inspiration  (probably  without  astonishing  himself  in  the  least)  in 
the  moments  '  when  Nature  seems  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand, 
and  to  write  for  him.'  Genius,  in  Wordsworth's  case,  was  em- 
phatically a  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  It  is  easy  to 
discriminate  the  inspired  passages  of  Tintem  Abbey  from  the 
passages  which  are  mere  flat  moralising  of  William  Wordsworth, 
deeply  and  undesirably  self-conscious  of  his  own  peculiar  moral 
merits  as  a  lover  of  Nature.  But  all  these  examples  of  genius, 
and  any  others  that  might  be  given,  are  not,  after  all,  arguments. 
They  are  only  statements  of  personal  impressions.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  a  disputant  who  sees  nothing  in  the  Becky  scene  that 
any  ordinary  novelist  might  not  have  written,  or  who  thinks  that 
Tintem  Abbey  is  all  on  one  level  of  excellence  ?  There  is  really 
no  standard  but  '  as  the  man  of  taste  may  determine,'  and  how 
are  we  to  take  a  pUbiadte  of  men  of  taste  ?  One  may  have  an 
impression  that,  on  this  topic,  they  agree  with  Mr.  Stedman,  and 
think  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Howells  an  interesting  paradox.  But 
we  cannot  decide  the  cause,  and  can  only  console  ourselves  with 
the  old  comfortable  saw,  Securus  judical  orbia  terrarum. 

•     * 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  old  dictator,  is  probably  at  the  bottom  of 
this  heresy  about  genius  and  its  non-existence.  A  sentence  in 
his  Life  of  Abraham  Cowley  is  the  text  of  such  discourses.  *  The 
true  genius,'  said  Johnson,  ^is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direction.'  On  this 
showing,  Thackeray  might  have  become  a  Napoleon  or  Warren 
Hastings,  if  he  had  gone  to  Haileybury  and  not  to  Charterhouse, 
or  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  might  have  been  a  lyric  poet,  if 
his  general  powers  had  been  accidentally  determined  ^  to  that 
particular  direction.'  But  Johnson  himself,  in  this  very  Life 
of  Cowley,  seems  to  be  far  from  intending  his  maxim  to  mean 
all  that  it  seems  to  imply.  *  Yet  great  labour,  directed  by 
great  abilities,  is  never  wholly  lost,' — the  result  may  be  *  in- 
genious absurdity.' 


• — -^ 


It  would  be,  indeed,  a  melancholy  and  futile  thing  to  persuade 
mankind  that  by  dint  of  industry  they  can  make  themselves  the 
equals  of  the  great,  inspired  by  ^  a  certain  madness  from  the  gods.' 
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Possibly  we  have  not  in  this  generation,  in  literature,  examples 
of  genius  so  brilliant  as  to  make  sceptics  believe  that  it 
actually  exists.  Yet  methinks  there  are  sparks  of  it  in  a  writer 
or  two,  still  on  the  side  of  youth,  and  we  should  not  weary  of 
expecting  more  tokens  that  genius  has  not  deserted  the  world. 
To  acquiesce,  still  more  to  rejoice,  in  this  literary  pessimism,  to 
long  for  literary  equality,  is  to  act  as  Johnson  thinks  Milton  might 
have  done.  Like  a  poet,  Milton  seems  to  have  thought  that 
poetry  was  a  child  of  the  Sun-god,  and  that  it  was  a  drawback  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  frosty  North.  But  he  should  not  have 
regretted  it,  says  Johnson;  he  should  have  been  content  with 
eminence  *  among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers.'  Perhaps 
we,  too,  are  *  a  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers,'  but  that  would 
be  nothing  to  rejoice  over.  Perhaps  Johnson  gave  his  own 
measure  as  a  judge  of  genius,  when  he  said,  of  Lycidaa,  *  In 
this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ;  there  is 
no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral — 
easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting.'  How  could  a  man  speak, 
with  authority,  on  genius  in  literature  who  declared  and  believed 
that  Milton's  sonnets  ^  deserve  no  particular  criticism ;  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps  only 
the  eighth  and  twenty-first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender 
commendation'?  There  must  have  been,  when  the  great  and 
well-beloved  doctor  wrote  this,  a  good  deal  of  ^  frosty  gprovelling.' 

• 

It  is  not  uncomplimentary  to  the  Celtic  spirit,  I  hope,  to  say 
that  the  Celtic  spirit  is  a  little  impracticable.  ^  They  don't  know 
what  they  want,  and  they  won't  be  satisfied  till  they  get  it,'  said 
an  Irish  orator  of  his  own  countrymen.  This  is  the  aspiring 
temper,  incapable  of  yielding  to  circumstances,  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  *  Titanic  '  when  it  exhibits  itself  in  litera- 
ture. The  ancient  Celts  had  a  law,  it  appears,  which  punished 
a  man  who,  when  arrayed  in  line  of  battle,  *  stuck  out  too  much  in 
front.'  This  contempt  of  circumstances,  which  made  the  Celts  of 
old  decline  to  be  frightened  even  by  earthquakes,  displays  itself 
in  the  whole  Celtic  land  diflSculty.  Land  cultivated  in  a  certain 
fistshion,  that  is  in  small  lots,  does  not  pay  in  some  places.  A 
Teuton  would  therefore  give  up  his  farm.  But  the  Celt  won't;  he 
just  stops  there. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  chance  to  see  a  very  wretched  sight. 
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a  Highland  eviction,  which  illustrated  these  Titanic  Celtic 
qualities. 

It  was  a  very  wet  afternoon,  and  I  was  walking  along  Strath- 
whacket  (let  us  call  it),  in  conversation  with  a  charming  old 
Highlander.  He  carried  my  rod  and  creel  (empty),  but  his  con- 
versation was  as  good  as  any  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere.  He 
spoke  of  Montrose's  wars,  and  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Argyles. 
He  spoke  of  the  Taishtaragh  (I  think  he  called  it)  or  second 
sight.  *  Every  man  sees  three  sights  in  his  lifetime  they  say,'  he 
remarked,  and  confessed  that  he  had  not  even  seen  one  *  sight' 
yet.  *  But  there  is  a  man  at  Fort  William  who  sees  everything 
that  is  going  to  happen.'  I  suggested  that  this  gentleman  might 
make  a  rapid  fortune  if  he  would  turn  his  inspired  gaze  on  the 
British  Turf,  but  at  that  moment  we  noticed  a  greatbrown  smoke 
hanging  in  the  wet  air.  It  was  an  eviction.  The  *  sight  'was  not 
of  the  supernatural  kind  which  the  gillie  spoke  of,  but  it  was  fit 
to  make  a  mark  on  the  memory.  Beyond  the  river  there  was  a 
high,  wooded  hill,  all  blue  in  the  rain.  Against  this  the  smoke 
arose  white,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  clear  red  flame  the  black 
gables  of  the  burning  cottage  stood  out  clear.  There  were  some 
sappy,  green  bunches  of  trees  by  the  gable ;  on  the  grass  near  the 
roadside  a  woman  was  trying  to  cover  her  property — chairs,  table, 
an  old  delf  dinner  service,  all  very  decent  furniture.  The  old 
gillie  was  very  much  excited,  and  full  of  anger  aod  pity.  *The 
pony  saw  it,'  he  said,  *  this  is  what  the  pony  saw.'  He  referred 
to  a  misdemeanour  of  our  pony,  which  had  shied  violently  as 
we  drove  down  the  road  in  the  morning.  To  me  it  seemed  that 
the  horse  was  alarmed  by  a  big  sheep  which  had  bounced  up 
under  its  nose,  but  my  friend  credited  the  pony  with  the  Taish- 
taragh.  *  The  beasts  see  things  we  can't  see,'  he  told  me.  This 
gift  is  very  interesting,  but  it  would  not  comfort  me  to  have  my 
neck  broken  by  a  prophetic  quadruped,  because  a  farmer  I  did  not 
know  was  going  io  be  evicted.  The  case  of  the  farmer,  if  it  was 
correctly  reported,  seemed  to  illustrate  the  Titanic  Celtic  temper 
very  well.  He  had  not  paid  a  penny  of  rent  for  four  years.  The 
rent  may  have  been  high,  but  he  surely  might  have  paid  some  of 
it.  Yet,  though  he  had  economised  in  rent,  he  was  unable  to  pay 
his  other  creditors,  and  his  stock  and  cattle  had  been  sold  up. 

An  Englishman  would  have  perhaps  thought  it  well  to  leave 
a  farm  which  he  could  not  make  profitable,  when  he  had  money 
and  stock.  But  the  Celtic  tenant  simply  declined  to  leave,  in 
spite  of  many  requests  and  warnings.    The  burning  of  his  house, 
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it  wa8  said,  was  an  example  of  ir(yp  de  zele  on  the  part  of  the 
Messenger  at  Arms,  who  exceeded  his  instructions.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  miserable  and  ill-advised  action.  But,  as  we  slowly 
climbed  the  hill,  and  saw  the  smoke  clinging  to  the  valley,  and 
saw  the  blackened  beams  of  an  old  family  home,  we  seemed  to 
discexn  the  differences  between  our  race  and  the  Celtic  peoples. 
We  have  lost  the  old  poetical  beliefs,  the  Taiahtaragh  and  the 
rest  of  it.  No  English  beater  nor  under-keeper  (except  Kingsley's 
poet  of  gamekeeping  life)  could  have  talked  as  that  old  gillie 
talked,  an  unschooled  man,  to  whom  English  was  a  foreign 
tongue,  half  learned.  History  was  tradition  to  him,  a  living  oral 
legend.  But  we  can  recognise  the  nature  and  pressure  of  facts, 
without  which  sad  knowledge  society  would  revert  into  barbarism 
in  a  fortnight. 


The  dying  pauper  in  the  old  story  was  told  by  the  Beadle 
that  *  Heaven  was  not  for  the  likes  of  Aim,  and  he  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  to  have  "  another  place  "  to  go  to.'  The  following 
lines  express  a  more  unusual  discontent  of  a  *  porochial  pauper ' : 
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*  When  we  spoke  to  her  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  she  said  she 
would  rather  go  to  a  country  place  in  Heaven.' — Letters  from  the 
Black  Country. 


I'm  weary  of  towns,  it  seems  a'most  a  pity  . 

We  didn't  stop  down  i'  the  country  and  clem, 
And  you  say  that  I'm  bound  for  another  city. 

For  the  streets  o'  the  New  Jerusalem. 

And  the  streets  are  never  like  SheflSeld,  here. 
Nor  the  smoke  don't  cling  like  a  smut  to  thefm  ; 

But  the  water  o'  life  flows  cool  and  clear 
Through  the  streets  o'  the  New  Jerusalem. 

And  the  houses,  you  say,  are  of  jasper  cut, 
And  the  gates  are  gaudy  wi'  gold  and  gem ; 

But  there's  times  I  could  wish  as  the  gates  was  shut- 
The  gates  o'  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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For  I  come  from  a  country  that's  over-built 
Wi'  streets  that  stifle,  and  walls  that  hem, 

And  the  gorse  on  a  common's  worth  all  the  gilt 
And  the  gold  of  your  New  Jerusalem. 

And  I  hope  that  they'll  bring  me,  in  Paradise, 
To  green  lanes  leafy  wi'  bough  and  stem — 

To  a  country  place  in  the  land  o'  the  skies, 
And  not  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

•     # 

The  society  in  Bath  (in  Boman  times)  must  have  been  as 
queer  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  A  recent  visit  to  Bath 
showed  that  the  town  was  archaeologically  minded,  and  proud  of 
possessing  a  Latin  inscription  scratched  on  a  leaden  plate.  The 
learned  read  this  relic  of  Boman  Bath  in  three  ways,  all  quite 
different,  but  only  two  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Guide  to  the 
Roman  Baths.  The  first  runs  thus,  and  testifies  to  the  gratitude 
and  generosity  of  a  visitor ;  also,  to  the  absence  of  any  circulating 
medium  but  copper : 

*Quintu8  has  bathed  Vilbia  for  me  with  the  water.  Aloug 
with  Cliquatis  he  has  saved  her  for  me  by  means  of  ^urn  •  •  .  tad. 
His  pay  is  500,000  pounds  of  copper  coin  or  qtiinari.^  Then 
follow  names  of  witnesses.  If  we  only  knew  what  quin  •  .  .  tad 
is — can  it  be  quinine  cocktail  ?  And  what  a  prodigal  fee ! 
500,000  pounds  of  coppers !  Appius  Claudius  only  offered  ^  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  copper '  (not  in  coppers)  *  to  the  man  that 
wrings  his  head ! '  But  it  was  in  actual  coppers  that  the  gentle- 
man whose  Vilbia  was  *  washed  with  the  water'  showed  his 
gratitude. 

The  other  rendering  is  less  creditable  to  the  manners  and 
common  honesty  of  society  in  Bath  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 
*  May  the  man  who  stole  my  tablecloth  waste  away  like  water 
imless  he  restores  it.  Parties  suspected  are  Vinna,  or  Exsupereus, 
Verianus,  Severinus,  Augustalis,  Corintianus,  Catusminianus, 
Germanilla,  Jovina.'  Apparently  the  owner  of  the  tablecloth  had 
given  a  little  dinner,  and  his  guest  had  stolen  his  tablecloth. 
Probably  it  was  a  practical  joke  of  pretty  little  Jovina's. 

Perhaps  both  translations  are  wrong,  but  both  are  deeply 
affecting  in  their  revelations  of  human  nature. 

«     # 
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The  psychology  of  the  Bold  Bad  Boy  has  often  been  attempted. 
In  the  following  stanzas  a  young  lady  offers  her  notion  of  the 
Bold  Bad  Boy,  who  seems  to  combine  cynicism  with  sentiment, 
and  to  be  not  unread  in  Bret  Harte. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSING-SWEEPER. 

By  M.  K. 

The  boarders  look  so  good  and  new, 

A  saint  it  would  annoy. 
To  squirt  upon  them  two  by  two 

Would  be  my  greatest  joy. 
The  boarders  think — I  know  it's  true — 

I  am  a  wicked  boy. 

But  one — I've  never  known  hen*  stare 

As  if  I  were  a  wall 
That  had  no  business  to  be  there, 

Or  anywhere  at  all. 
And  once — to  stop  she  didn't  dare — 

She  let  a  sixpence  fall. 

She  smiled  to  show  she  couldn't  wait, 

And  gently  said  *  Good-night ! ' 
You  bet  I  pulled  my  cap  off,  straight, 

I  nodded  all  my  might. 
But  now  she  seldom  comes.     I  hate 

To  see  her  look  so  white. 

There  is  a  place — she^U  go  some  day, 

Bight  up  above  the  sky, 
It  is  uncommon  bright  and  gay, 

Swells  live  there  when  they  die 
If  they  are  good.     Some  say  we  may. 

But  that  is  all  my  eye. 

They  stand  with  harps  and  crowns  in  rows 

For  doing  all  they  should. 
But  I  should  miss  her,  I  suppose. 

I'd  save  her  if  I  could — 
Only  a  boy  that  never  goes 

To  Sunday  school 's  no  good. 
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And  Fm  the  worvt  boy  in  the  town. 

I  Urk,  I  fkrht,  I  swear, 
I  kiKvk  tLe  other  fellows  down 

Ari  lick  them.     I  don*t  care. 
Tr.c'T*!!  ftjive  her  such  a  harp  and  crown, 

F:iT  I  >hall  not  be  there* 

T:^>?^  cr.^vw&« — if  one  ooold  han^  about 

Tir-e  ^mre  lill  all  was  done. 
>:-r"lI  icas»i  in  a  wUte  gown,  no  doubt, 

^".•rl  ijroi  hiir  like  the  son. 
Ti  !:«  Tv*  iee  thera  given  out — 

Ti  T^:  -^r  je^  fee  csne. 
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Children  of  Giheon. 

By  Walter  Besant. 
Book  II. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOME   AGAIN. 

CLAUDE  withdrew  from  Ivy  Lane.  Heavens !  without  Valen- 
tine how  desperately  mean  and  squalid  the  place  appeared ! 
Even  Melenda  and  Lizzie,  now  neat  and  '  respectable,'  were  in- 
congruous amid  such  surroundings !  As  was  Ivy  Lane  without 
her,  so  would  be  his  whole  life  without  her. 

He  stayed  in  his  chambers  all  that  Sunday  afternoon,  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  his  father.  But  there  was  no  visit.  What  was  he 
doing  ?  And  why  had  not  the  old  letter-writer  returned  ?  All  day 
he  sat  in  the  quiet  rooms  looking  over  the  empty  courts,  while 
his  feet  were  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  towards  the  west  of  London. 
Persons  who  are  afflicted  with  a  constant  drouth  are  drawn  to 
public-houses  as  by  strings  ;  but  lovers  towards  their  mistresses  by 
ropes  and  hawsers.  When  it  grew  dusk  he  went  to  his  club  with 
a  sense  of  safety  because  he  could  not  be  disturbed  there,  and 
after  dinner  he  repaired  to  the  house  where  he  fain  would  be  all 
day  long. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  Claude.'  Lady  Mildred  wel- 
comed him  with  unwonted  warmth.  *  You  have  been  a  brother 
indeed,  and  more  than  a  brother,  to  Valentine.    She  has  told  me  all 
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that  you  have  done  for  her.  And  now,  before  you  go  to  see  the  girls 
— Violet  is  very  well  and  is  longing  to  see  you  again — sit  down 
and  tell  me  something  about  your  summer.  I  am  a&aid  you  have 
been  a  prisoner,  from  your  own  point  of  view.  I  want  to  know 
exactly  what  it  is  that  Valentine  has  done.  All  I  can  get  from 
her,  except  by  parenthesis,  is  an  enthusiastic  account  of  what  you 
have  done.  But  you  are  looking  ill,  my  dear  boy,  ill  and  worried. 
Is  anything  troubling  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  one  or  twa  things  are  troubling  me  a  great  deal.  I 
will  tell  you  about  them  afterwards;' 

Then  he  began  to  talk  about  Valentine's  life  among  these  poor 
folk  of  Ivy  Lane,  and  because  it  was  a  really  fine  theme,  and  he 
had  been  watching  the  subject  of  it  closely  for  three  long  months, 
during  which  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the  girl  and  her 
courage  and  her  patience,  he  spoke  eloquently  and  even  with 
burning  words.  It  was  a  rare  spirit  indeed  which  had  persevered 
until  Melenda  was  conquered,  which  had  saved  Lizzie  and  nursed 
Lotty.  And  if  Claude's  lips  were  touched  with  flame,  and  his 
eyes  glowed,  it  was  not  only  because  he  loved  the  damsel,  but 
also  because  he  admired  her  deeds. 

Lady  IMildred  listened  and  watched  him  curiously,  as  if  trying 
to  read  something  unexpressed — something  between  the  lines. 

^  And  your  own  part  in  all  this,  Claude ;  you  have  not  spoken 
of  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  my  part.  I  am  Valentine's  servant,  her  Vizier.'  But 
he  hesitated  and  dropped  his  eyes,  because  he  would  have  to 
confess  that  he  had  deliberately  thrown  away  all  those  gods  which 
formerly  he  had  worshipped. 

*  More  than  a  servant,  Claude,  I  think.  What  is  this  I  hear 
about  your  self-sacrifice  ?' 

The  young  man  blushed.  Nobody  likes  to  be  suddenly 
accused  of  such  a  virtue  as  self-sacrifice,  which  is  at  once  rare, 
difl&cult  of  attainment,  and  much  admired. 

*  It  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  thing,  this  that  you  propose, 
my  dear  boy,'  Lady  Mildred  went  on ;  ^  you  have  always  been 
ambitious  from  the  very  beginning.  Nobody  has  begun  better 
than  you ;  none  of  your  contemporaries  has  a  better  chance. 
There  is,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  know,  a  really  splendid 
prospect  before  you.  Think  well  before  you  throw  it  away.  There 
is  a  successful  practice  before  you ;  in  course  of  time,  perhaps,  a 
seat  upon  the  Bench — even  in  the  future  a  peerage — anything  is 
possible  for  such  a  man  as  you — including,  if  you  are  wise  enough 
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to  wait  until  success  is  assured,  such  a  marriage,  with  such  con- 
nections, as  will  advance  your  children  as  well  as  yourself.  Wealth 
and  distinction  are  as  certainly  within  your  grasp  as  can  be  humanly 
predicted,  and  you  propose  to  throw  them  away-  Are  they  things, 
then,  of  no  value  to  you  ?  Claude,  if  you  have  consented  to  this 
sacrifice  only  to  please  the  whim  of  a  girl,  I  cannot,  I  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  remonstrance.' 

^  Valentine  has  no  whims — she  has  purposes.  But,  indeed, 
even  if  it  was  at  first  by  her  entreaties  that  I  consented  to  change 
the  plan  of  my  life,  that  no  longer  remains  the  only  reason.  My 
old  plans  are  abandoned  of  necessity — there  is  not  left  to  no  any 
choice  but  a  life  of  obscurity.' 

*  Why  have  you  no  choice  ? ' 

*  Do  you  remember.  Lady  Mildred,  how,  long  ago,  you  too.c  me 
to  Westminster  Abbey  to  hear  a  great  preacher,  and  to  see  the 
tombs  of  great  men,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Law  to  look  at  the 
judges  and  hear  the  barristers,  and  to  the  Academy  to  see  the 
pictures,  and  to  the  theatres  to  see  the  play ;  and  how,  every- 
where, you  fired  my  imagination  by  telling  me  that  this,  and  this, 
and  everything,  was  in  my  reach,  if  I  desired  it,  and  chose  to 
work  for  it  ?  You  made  me  the  most  ambitious  of  boys.  Besides, 
I  had  to  justify  things — certain  things — my  education.' 

*  You  have  nobly  justified  those  things,  Claude  ! ' 

*  There  never  seemed  to  me  anything  in  the  world  worth 
living  for,  except  distinction  and  success.  And  now  I  have  to 
give  up  all.' 

*  Why,  Claude  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  pretend  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  own  people — 
for  unselfish  motives — I  thought  I  might  pretend  that,  until  a 
fortnight  ago.  And  I  cannot  pretend  that  it  was  for  love  of  a 
girl,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for 
Valentine's  sake.' 

*  Claude ! ' 

*  No,  Lady  Mildred,  she  is  not  my  sister — she  thinks  she  may 
be,  but  I  know  better — my  brother  Joe  told  me  the  truth.  He  re- 
cognised Violet's  resemblance  to  her  father  and  his  own  daughter, 
and  I  love  Valentine.  One  moment,  please.  I  can  no  longer  think 
that  I  am  giving  uj)  my  ambition  for  her  sake.  I  am  only  a  man 
who  must  live  in  obscurity ;  I  am  condemned  to  it  because  I  am 
overshadowed  by  a  great  social  disgrace.' 

*  What  disgrace,  Claude  ?      What  possible  disgrace  can  have 

fallen  upon  you?' 
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^  It  has  become  impossible  that  I  should  continue  to  live  any 
longer  among  gentlemen.  I  can  no  longer  pretend  to  associate  with 
them.  I  must  not,  for  common  decency's  sake,  sit  with  them  or 
talk  with  them ;  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  even,  without 
letting  you  know  the  truth  before  I  came.  But  I  only  found  it 
out  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  It  is  my  father ' — he  stopped  short 
with  cheeks  aflame,  for  it  was  a  most  horrible  thing  to  put  into 
words — *  my  father  is  not  dead,  as  I  always  thought,  and  as  you 
were  told.  He  has  been  in  prison  all  these  years ;  he  is  not  an 
honest  man,  as  my  brother  Joe  always  declared ;  he  is  a  liberated 
convict:  he  is  at  large,  with  a  ticket  of  leave.' 

*  0  Claude  !  my  poor  boy,  is  this  true  ?  ' 

*  Yes.  He  first  made  himself  known  to  Valentine,  whom  he 
took  for  his  own  daughter ;  she  stood  between  him  and  my  mother, 
who  does  not  know — yet.  She  bribed  him  to  silence :  I  know  all 
now.  Valentine  had  a  terrible  time  with  him.  Then  he  broke 
her  conditions  and  came  to  me,  unknown  to  her,  to  my  chambers, 
to  the  Temple.  I  dare  say  he  is  there  at  this  moment,  drinking 
and  smoking.  He  takes  my  money :  he  pawns  my  things :  he 
comes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Now  you  know.  Lady 
Mildred,  the  trouble  that  has  fallen  upon  me.' 

*  My  poor  boy  ! '  she  repeated. 

^  If  I  do  anything  or  succeed  at  all,  he  will  be  at  my  elbow, 
selling  his  own  silence.  He  takes  a  delight  in  the  shame  he 
inflicts  upon  me.  He  is,  I  firmly  believe — though  he  is  my  own 
father — the  worst  man  that  lives-  Oh,  can  there  be,'  he  cried, 
with  a  despairing  gesture  of  shame  and  pain,  ^  can  there  be — is 
there  anywhere,  in  this  great  city,  a  man  nearer  to  the  gutter 
than  myself  ?  Now  you  understand  why  I  must  go  away  and 
hide  myself.  If  I  do  any  work  it  must  be  for  the  people  from 
whom  I  sprang — if  only  in  atonement — it  must  be  work  that  will 
never  be  spoken  about.  Is  it  for  me  to  have  ambition  ?  Is  such  a 
man  as  myself  to  ask  for  distinction  ?  Why,  if  I  were  a  Judge 
to-morrow,  I  might  have  to  try  my  own  father.  My  only  friends 
should  be  the  men  like  myself,  whose  fathers  are  in  the  gaols — 
the  sons  of  the  burglars  and  thieves  of  London.  And  now.  Lady 
Mildred,  you  understand,  do  you  not,  why  I  am  not  ashamed, 
since  I  have  told  you  all  this,  to  confess  that  I  love  Valentine  ? 
For  a  man  so  fettered  and  held  in  bonds  might  as  well  love  a 
princess.  All  day  long  I  hear  ray  father's  voice,  that  mocks  at 
everything  honest  and  true  ;  all  day  long  I  say  to  myself,  ^  Go 
back  to  the  slums  and  work  for  those  who  are  like   yourself, 
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children  of  the  gaol-birds  and  the  outcasts ;  and  at  night  I  lie 
awake,  waiting  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  in  my  room.' 

*  Claude,  my  poor  boy ! ' 

*  I  trust  only  that  Violet  will  never  learn  the  truth.  As  for 
the  others,  sooner  or  later  they  will  learn  it,  I  suppose.  One 
cannot  always  keep  such  a  man  back,  and  very  soon  he  will  have 
ta*ken  all  the  money  I  have.' 

^  Violet  shall  never  know  if  I  can  prevent  it.  And  as  for 
yourself ' 

*  As  for  me,  my  course  is  clear.  What  other  men  do  for  a  few 
years  and  of  free  choice,  able  to  take  up  and  lay  down  as  they 
please,  I  must  do  all  my  life,  and  by  compulsion.  And  as  for 
Valentine,  I  shall  go  on  being  her  servant.  You  will  trust  me, 
I  know  you  will  trust  me,  never  to  let  her  suspect,  by  any  word 
of  mine,  that  I  regard  her  other  than  a  sister.  I  have  endeavoured 
— I  have  always  hoped  and  endeavoured — to  be  a  gentleman.' 

*  Thank  you,  Claude.'  She  pressed  his  hand  with  both  her 
own  in  a  kindly  and  motherly  fashion.  ^  You  learned  very  early, 
my  dear  son,  i)[i^  instincts  of  a  gentleman — there  is  nothing  finer 
in  the  world  than  to  be  a  gentleman — and  I  have  always  trusted 
you  and  always  loved  you.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you.'  For  the  first  time  Lady  Mildred  kissed  him.  She  laid  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  drew  his  face  to  her  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead,  while  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Claude  turned  his  head  to  hide  his  own.  *  I  am  glad,'  he 
said,  *  that  I  have  told  you.  I  can  bear  it  better  now  that  you 
know.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  better  to  tell  things  to  people  who  love  you.  As 
for  Valentine,  she  will  always  love  you — as  your  sister.  I  am 
sure  of  that.  It  is  good  for  a  young  man  to  love  a  girl,  if  she 
is  worthy  of  him,  though  he  can  never  win  her.  Go  on  loving 
my  daughter,  Claude,  and,  if  you  please,  believe  her  to  be  every- 
thing that  a  woman  can  be,  this  side  the  Gates  of  Heaven. 
And  now,'  she  added,  ^  forget  your  troubles.  We  will  all 
take  counsel  how  to  bribe  this  man  into  voluntary  exile.  You 
shall  be  protected  somehow.  And  Violet  shall  never  know ; 
and  now  go  and  make  the  girls  happier,  Claude.  They  are 
longing  for  you.' 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Lady  Mildred  explained 
some  of  her  views  on  the  situation  to  her  friend  and  confidante. 

*  My  dear  Mildred,'  said  the  latter,  *  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
good  can  come  of  a  girl  going  to  live  by  herself  among  the  scum.' 
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^  The  scum,  Bertha,  rises  to  the  top.' 

^  Then  the  grounds,  or  the  settlings  of  society,  with  the  drunken 
and  disreputable  people,  unprotected.  Think  of  the  wickedness 
she  must  learn.' 

^Yes,  I  suppose  that  Valentine  knows  already  much  more 
wickedness  than  both  of  us  put  together.  It  is  strange  to  think 
of-  Yet  the  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  do  her  any  harm.  Ske 
is  as  sweet  as  ever  and  as  good,  though  she  looks  more  womanly. 
I  dare  say  Eve  looked  more  womanly  after  she  had  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  she  would  look  guilty  as 
well,  which  my  child  does  not.' 

'  No,  poor  thing ! ' 

^  When  you  and  I  were  born,  Bertha,  our  fathers  mostly  called 
the  people  the  Mob,  or  the  Common  People,  or  the  Lower  Orders, 
or  the  Lower  Classes.  They  laughed  at  their  ignorance,  and  ex- 
pected one  thing  only  of  them — respect.     Things  are  changed.' 

'  They  are  indeed ! ' 

'  We  cannot  aflFord  to  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  the  people  any 
more,  because  we  have  given  them  all  the  power,  though  they  don't 
know  yet  that  they  have  got  it ;  but  they  will  find  out  very  soon, 
and  then ' 

^  0  Mildred  !  don't  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  horrid  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  we  shall  all  be  swallowed  up.' 

^  We  have  had  a  long  rope  if  we  are  to  be  swallowed  up.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  English  people.  And  as  for  the  Ee volution, 
it  has  been  quietly  going  on  all  around  us  for  a  hundred  years. 
They  will  take  away  class  power,  and  curtail  the  power  of  land 
and  capital.  Bertha,  but  they  will  not  guillotine  us.  We  are  all 
orderly  people,  and  do  not  want  to  murder  each  other.  But  the 
more  we,  of  our  set,  learn  what  working  people  want  and  think, 
and  how  they  judge  things,  and  the  more  they,  for  their  part,  learn 
what  we  think  about  things,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us,  and 
the  safer.  Valentine  has  learned  things  which  she  will  never  foi^et. 
Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  many  girls  like  her,  the  workmen 
of  this  country  could  be  made,  by  any  stump  orator,  to  look  upon 
rich  people  as  their  natural  enemies  ? ' 

*  I  like  the  old  ways  best,'  said  Bertha.  ^  Let  the  working-man 
go  his  way,  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  and  let  us  go  our  way. 
But  what  will  you  do  about  Claude  ?  Of  course,  if  Valentine 
should  turn  out  not  to  be  his  sister  after  all,  they  cannot  go  on 
together  as  they  have  done.' 

*  That  will  be  for  Valentine  to  determine.' 
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^  But,  my  dear,  the  young  man  might  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.' 

*  It  will  be  Valentine's  business.     She  will  do  as  she  pleases.' 

*  Would  you  ?  But  you  could  not  let  your  daughter  marry  a 
young  man  who  has  such  family  connections — a  workman  brother 
and  a  working-girl  sister  ? ' 

^  My  dear,  I  think  a  woman  can  never  do  better  than  marry  a 
distinguished  man.  I  married  Sir  Lancelot  because  everybody 
said  he  was  distinguished.  He  has  been  dead  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  everybody  has  clean  forgotten  him,  so  that,  I  suppose,  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  distinctions  which  don't  last.  But  as  for 
Claude,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  distinguish  himself  in  a  way  that 
does  last.  If  one  of  the  girls — the  one  who  is  not  his  sister — 
were  to  marry  him,  she  might  advance  him.' 

*  But  of  course  they  will  both  love  him  merely  as  a  brother, 
which  is  a  safeguard.' 

*  I  don't  know.  The  true  sisterly  feeling  does  not  grow  up  in 
three  months.     It  wants  the  long  years  of  childhood.' 

'  We  have  said  nothing  about  Violet,'  said  Bertha,  after  a 
little. 

^  What  about  Violet  ? ' 

*  I  mean  about  her  future,  if  she  should  be  Claude's  sister.' 

^  Violet  in  any  case  will  remain  with  me.  She  has  the  artistic 
temperament,  which  naturally  dislikes  rude  realities  and  shrinks 
from  rough  people.  Artists  are  full  of  emotion  and  sympathy 
because  they  are  quick  to  see ;  yet  they  are  generally  touched  with 
a  kind  of  selfishness  of  their  own,  which  also  belongs  to  the  tem- 
perament. Now  Valentine  is  not  an  artist ;  she  neglects  the  rags, 
whether  they  are  picturesque  or  not,  and  looks  for  the  man  below 
them;  she  will  go  back  to  the  rags  and  roughness,  but  Violet 
will  remain.  Claude  will  go  with  Valentine,  sister  or  no  sister, 
and  Violet  will  stay  with  me.' 

*And  now  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  Bertha  quickly,  *that  if 
Valentine  had  not  been  your  own  daughter,  you  would  not  have 
sent  her  on  this  Quixotic  errand.' 

*  You  will  know  to-morrow.' 

^  Yes,'  Bertha  repeated,  ^  I  am  quite  sure.  You  would  never 
have  incurred  the  terrible  responsibility  of  risking  another  person's 
child.  Yes.  You  are  a  clever  woman,  Mildred,  but  I  have  discovered 
your  secret  at  last.  Well,  the  son  of  the  soil  goes  back  to  the  soil. 
That  is  wonderful,  considering  what  he  must  remember  about  the 
place.    It  is   not  wonderful  at  all  that  Violet  should  refuse  to 
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return,  though  she  cannot  remember  anything,  because  she  can 
imagine.  But  it  is  to  me  inexplicable  that  Valentine  should  have 
wanted  to  go  down  there  at  all,  and  still  more  wonderful  that  she 
should  want  to  return  there.' 

^Here  is  Claude  at  last,*  cried  Violet,  *  Claude  at  last!  O 
Claude!'  She  gave  him  both  her  hand8,xand  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks.  *  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  again,  and  Valentine  again !  Is  it  really  you  ? 
Sometimes  I  thought  it  was  all  a  dream  and  that  there  never  was 
any  Claude.  You  have  made  Val  thin,  Claude,  and  you  are  thin 
yourself.  And  she  has  been  having  grave  fits  and  telling  me 
dreadful  stories  about  working  girls,  poor  things.' 

At  that  moment  Valentine  was  not  grave  at  all.  To  be  back 
again  in  the  old  home  atmosphere ;  to  put  on  again  a  dress  that 
was  not  the  plain  grey  or  brown  stuff  she  had  worn  for  three- 
months,  but  the  same  dress,  or  something  like  it,  in  which  Claude 
had  first  seen  her,  a  sweet  and  dainty  confection  of  white,  with  lace  ; 
and  to  be  again  with  Violet,  filled  her  with  happiness.  To  Claude- 
she  was  always  more  than  mortal.  And  now  she  was  more  than  a 
goddess.  And  she  was  laughing.  Alas !  had  he  ever  once  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  laugh  during  the  whole  three  months  that 
they  had  been  together  every  day?  Could  this  really  be  the 
same  girl  who  only  twenty-four  hours  since  was  shrinking  in 
terror  from  his — his  father — Violet's  father  ? 

*  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  dream,'  Valentine  said,  *  unless, 
perhaps,  everything  is  a  dream.  The  summer,  in  that  case,  is 
only  just  going  to  begin;  it  is  still  June,  and  we  are  considering 
where  we  shall  go.  It  is  like  the  last  scene  in  the  opera  which  is 
the  same  as  the  first,  and  the  heroine  wakes  up  to  find  that  it  has 
all  been  a  dream.  I  suppose  there  is  not  any  such  place  as  Ivy 
Lane,  is  there,  Claude  ?  Was  there  ever  a  tall  old  man  with  grey 
hair  named  Mr.  Lane  ?  He  had  a  daughter  in  my  dream  called 
Lizzie,  and  there  was  a  girl  named  Melenda,  and  another  named 
Lotty — poor  Lotty.' 

*And  another  pretending  to  be  Polly-which-is-Marla,'  said 
Violet.  '  No,  dear,  it  isn't  a  dream,  and  I  have  had  the  most 
dismal  time  you  can  possibly  conceive.  She  looks  much  too  pale, 
Claude.  Do  you  think  she  has  had  enough  to  eat  ?  0  Val !  how 
could  you  live  three  months  by  yoiu-self,  and  among  those  horrid 
people  ?  I  hope  my  relatives  behaved  with  tolerable  decency 
towards  you.    Did  Melenda  tear  the  clothes  oflf  your  back  ?    Did 
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Sam  make  you  a  Socialist  ?     Did  Joe  treat  you  civilly  ?    Tell  me, 
Claude,  were  they  nice  at  all? ' 

*  Melenda  is  now  my  dearest  friend,'  said  Valentine.  *  You 
would  not  know  her  if  you  saw  her  now.' 

^  Oh ! '  The  little  interjection  implied  that  Violet  had  no 
desire  to  know  that  young  lady  more  intimjitely.  *  And  she  has 
done  everything  for  herself,  Claude.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to 
have  permitted  it  ? ' 

*  I  am  rather  ashamed  now,'  said  Valentine,  *  of  having  a  lady's- 
maid.' 

*  She  has  actually  cleaned  her  own  windows  and  washed  her 
own  cups  and  saucers.  Yet  she  hasn't  spoiled  her  hands.  Why 
do  all  housemaids  have  red  hands,  then?' 

*  I  confess  that  I  did  not  really  like  cleaning  up.  But  it  is 
soon  done,  and  it  gives  very  little  trouble.' 

*  That  depends  upon  the  person,'  said  Violet ;  ^  to  me  it  would 
give  all  the  trouble  in  the  world.  I  want  everything  provided 
for  me,  clean,  bright,  pretty  and  finished,  just  as  if  things  grew 
so,  and  would  always  remain  so.  I  don't  want  to  know  who  made 
them — no  doubt,  unpleasant  people — or  how  they  came.  I  like 
to  have  everything  made  for  me,  brought  to  me,  and  presented  to 
me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  if  I  was  a  Princess  by  Divine 
Kight.  And  oh,  if  I  were  a  Princess,  how  fervently  I  should 
believe  in  Divine  Right ! ' 

*  My  dear,  you  will  always  have  everything  just  exactly  as  if 
you  were  a  Princess.' 

*  Instead  of  a ' 

*  No,  Violet,  you  shall  not  say  it.  The  strange  thing  is  the 
way  in  which  mistakes  are  made  and  young  Princesses  get  mixed 
up  and  served  out  wrong.  Now  I  am  certain  that  Melenda  was 
meant  for  a  Despotic  Sovereign.  She  would  have  made  an 
admirable  Czarina  in  the  days  when  they  chopped  oflF  heads  with- 
out trial.  And  Lizzie  was  bom,  I  am  sure,  to  be  a  fashionable 
young  lady.' 

^  And  what  about  that  other  girl  who  looked  delicate  and  was 
lying  down  ? ' 

*  She  is  dying,  Violet,'  said  Claude,  gravely. 

^  Poor  thing !  I  suppose  there  is  always  somebody  dying  there. 
We  must  send  her  grapes,  Val  dear.' 

Violet  belonged  to  that  large  school  of  philanthropists  who 
would  treat  every  painful  case  with  half-a-crown  and  a  basket  of 
grapes.    And  so  great  is  their  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer 
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that  they  cannot  bear  even  to  think  of  them,  much  less  to  talk 
about  them. 

^  There  is  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  at  Hoxton,'  said  Claude, 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  again  in  a  lighter  strain,  and  they 
were  so  happy  at  being  together  again  that  they  talked  the 
greatest  nonsense  imaginable.  Claude  forgot  his  troubles  and 
laughed  with  them,  though,  for  all  three,  the  tears  were  close 
behind  the  laughter,  just  as  in  the  pools  which  are  sometimes 
geysers,  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  show  the  agitation  of  the 
waters  below.  As  for  Valentine,  this  return  to  an  atmosphere  of 
peace,  where  there  could  be  careless  talk,  was  like  the  wandering 
down  a  green  glade,  beside  a  little  brook,  with  the  birds  singing 
and  the  flowers  at  her  feet,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  hot  and 
thirsty  sands.  She  had  never  appreciated  it  before.  This  possi- 
bility of  careless  talk,  as  if  there  were  no  misery  in  the  world  that 
she  could  cure  or  cause,  or  that  concerned  her.  An  atmosphere  of 
peace.  It  is,  if  you  think  of  it,  the  choicest  possession  of  the  easy 
classes.  Yet  they  share  it  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill  side  and 
the  gamekeeper  in  the  woods.  Those  who  live  in  crowded  streets 
and  narrow  courts,  in  tenement  houses  or  in  model  lodgings,  can 
never  breathe  this  atmosphere  of  peace.  All  around  them  is  the 
buzz  and  humming  of  their  fellows — not  a  peaceful  murmur  as  of 
bees,  but  an  angry,  dissatisfied,  suffering  sound,  n[iade  up  of  groans 
and  oaths  and  lamentations,  as  well  as  of  the  laughter  of  children 
and  the  shouts  of  those  who  play. 

And  Claude  was  wondering  whether  the  Valentine  of  this 
evening  could  be  really  the  same  girl  who,  twenty-four  hours 
before,  stood  in  the  doorway  shrinking  with  terror  from  a  half- 
drunken  and  unrepentant  convict  who  called  himself  her  father. 
In  his  inexperience,  he  made  no  allowance  for  Beaction.  One 
is  never  so  completely  folatre  as  on  the  day  after  a  period 
of  great  anxiety.  Gentlemen,  for  instance,  who  have  been 
locked  up  for  a  short  term  are  said  to  exhibit  a  larklike  blithe- 
ness  and  vivacity  at  the  *  friendly  lead '  which  follows  their 
release. 

Then  Claude  wondered,  looking  at  the  two  girls,  how  he  could 
ever  have  entertained  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  real  Beatrice. 
For  he  saw  now  that  the  face  of  Violet  was  Joe's  face,  and  his 
own  face,  and  his  father's  face.  And  her  voice  was  Joe's,  and  his 
own,  and — his  father's ;  a  soft  and  sweet  voice  in  her,  and  in  the 
men  a  low  and  musical  voice.  How  could  anyone  have  ever 
doubted  ?     To  be  sure,  when  he  saw  Violet  for  the  first  time  he 
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had  not  yet  seen  his  father,  and  he  thought  less  about  Joe 
than  about  Melenda  and  Sam.  Now  Violet  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Sam  and  Melenda,  who,  as  we  know,  ^favoured'  their 
mother- 
Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  at  its  best  the  masculine 
or  the  feminine  countenance  is  the  more  perfect  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  Yet  one  would  have  liked,  in  the  days  when  there 
was  the  strongest  feeling  on  the  subject,  to  have  said  unto  Zeuxis  : 
*  Just  figure  for  me  in  undying  colours  the  most  beautiful  girl-face 
that  exists  anywhere  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.' 
English  girls  about  that  time  were  still  in  the  rough,  somewhere 
among  the  Hercynian  forests.  ^  Next,  paint  me  the  same  face 
in  its  masculine  form,  and  then  the  same  face  as  a  child,  as  a  boy, 
as  a  girl,  and  as  an  old  man,  and  as  an  old  woman,  so  that  in 
every  age  we  may  have  the  most  perfect  type  of  beauty.'  I  think 
that  Violet  would  have  done  very  well  for  the  first  type  and  Claude 
for  the  second.  Horrible  to  think  of  the  same  face  grown  old 
and  marked  with  the  seal  that  stamps  the  prison-bird  !  His  own 
face,  Claude  clearly  discerned,  and  his  father's  face,  were  both  so 
plainly  drawn  in  Violet's,  that  he  wondered  how  there  could  ever 
have  been  the  slightest  doubt.  But  very  few,  of  those  concerned, 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  James  Carey's  personal 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   FINDING   OF  TH^   INQUEST. 

When  Claude  went  back  to  his  chambers,  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  them  already  occupied  by  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
grey  hair,  and  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He 
fully  expected  to  find  that  gentleman  in  occupation ;  he  expected 
to  hear  him  fiddling  as  he  went  up  the  stairs ;  in  fact,  he  made 
up  his  mind  while  walking  home  what  be  should  say  to  him,  and 
he  arranged  a  dramatic  scene,  short  but  very  eflFective.  He  would 
begin  by  saying,  firmly  and  calmly,  *  You  have  broken  the  con- 
ditions. I  shall  therefore  discontinue  your  allowance.  You  will  get 
no  more  money  from  your  supposed  daughter ;  and  I  will  take  care 
that  the  others  shall  give  you  nothing.  If  you  attempt  to  worry 
my  mother  she  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  sdmshouse,  and  placed 
under  proper  protection.'    At  this  point  his  parent  would  probably 
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break  out  into  that  rude  eloquence  which  is  known  in  Ivjr  Lane  as 
*  language.' 

Then  Claude  would  go  on — ^  I  will,  however,  allow  you  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week,  on  the  condition  that  you  go  out  of  the 
country  —  to  Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  or  somewhere.'  A  certain 
amount  of  filial  piety  (how  much  filial  piety  ought  to  be  expected 
towards  a  father  who  turns  out  so  badly  ?)  would  sufiFer  him  to  be 
regardless  of  the  language,  but  he  would  be  firm  in  refusing  to 
give  him  anything,  except  on  that  one  condition.  Filial  piety, 
he  was  sure,  was  consistent  with  starving  a  parent  into  submission, 
so  long  as  submission  is  good  for  his  children.  This  reduction  of 
obstinacy  once  eflFected,  one  might  again  consider  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment and  its  bearings  on  the  case,  and  how  one  might  con- 
trive to  scrape  together,  somehow,  in  obedience  to  the  Injunction, 
a  little,  if  ever  so  little,  honour  for  one's  father  ;  just  as  the  toper 
squeezes  the  empty  bottle  and  the  miser  skins  the  flint. 

Somehow  these  previously  arranged  dialogues  and  dramatic 
situations  never  come  off  as  they  are  intended,  so  that  one 
always  has  to  fall  back  upon  impromptu  words  and  unforeseen 
tableaux. 

His  chambers  were  empty ;  the  windows  were  dark ;  there  was 
no  one  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  except  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  lawyers, 
who  have  long  since  driven  away  the  ghosts  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  now  walk  nightly  in  wigs  and  gowns,  a  merry  troop, 
laughing  and  telling  each  other  the  old  circuit  stories  of  which 
barristers  are  never  tired  ;  the  stairs  echoed  to  no  other  footsteps 
than  his  own ;  no  one  waited  for  him  on  the  landing :  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room. 

Well,  his  father  had  only  postponed  his  visit,  that  was  clear ; 
he  would  come  in  the  night,  or  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  because 
no  more  money  would  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  terms,  because  he  had  no  means  of  getting  any.  That 
he  would  go  to  Tottenham  appeared  unlikely,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  a  poor  old  almswoman.  There  was,  in- 
deed, another  possibility,  which  Claude  did  not  take  into  account, 
as  it  was  a  thing  quite  outside  his  own  experience.  He  forgot 
that  his  father  had  a  profession — not,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  but  yet  a  profession  which  requires  the  greatest  dex- 
terity, a  brain  full  of  resource,  an  eye  keen  to  watch  for  oppor- 
tunity, vulpine  stealth,  and  that  kind  of  natural  aptitude  which, 
when  applied  to  the  arts  of  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fiction,  we  call 
Genius.     What  was  there  to  prevent  Mr.  Carey  from  resuming 
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the  active  practice  of  that  profession  ?  This,  indeed,  conducted 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and,  if  necessary,  supplemented  by  an 
occasional  levy  upon  his  son  and  daughter,  was  the  scheme  of  life 
contemplated  by  the  enlarged  captive.  He  nourished  thoughts, 
also,  of  a  second  course  of  public  glory ;  he  would  again  be  the 
head  of  the  profession.  Fate,  as  too  often  happens,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design ;  otherwise,  the  end  of  Mr. 
Carey's  history  and  of  this  story  would  have  been  different. 

Then  Claude,  with  dismal  forebodings  of  a  nocturnal  visit, 
went  to  bed.  The  Temple  was  perfectly  quiet;  there  was  no 
noise  from  the  river,  which  by  day  is  not  at  all  a  silent  highway, 
and  none  from  the  Embankment;  there  were  no  steps  on  the 
gravel  and  in  the  court  below.  He  lay  awake  waiting  for  the  soft 
footfall  which  he  knew  and  dreaded,  or  for  the  light  click  of  the 
burglar's  key  unlocking  his  door ;  once  or  twice  he  thought  that 
the  man  must  be  actually  in  his  rooms,  and  he  got  up  and  looked 
into  his  keeping  room  in  order  to  satisfy  himself.  Two  or  three 
more  such  nights  as  this  and  he  should  go  mad ;  when  at  length 
he  did  fall  asleep,  worn  out  by  the  long  vigil  of  Saturday  night 
and  by  his  own  anxieties,  it  was  to  dream  that  his  father  stood  by 
his  bedside  threatening  that  he  would  never  leave  him,  that  he 
would  remain  with  him  night  and  day,  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  that 
he  would  never  be  out  of  his  sight  or  out  of  his  thoughts  for  a 
single  moment. 

That  dream  will  in  a  way  be  fulfilled  ;  Claude  will  never  cease 
to  have  his  father  with  him ;  he  *  can  never '  be  out  of  his  thoughts. 
Yet  this  nightmare  will  not  come  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  first  understood. 

All  the  morning  he  remained  in  his  chambers,  expecting  this 
visitor,  or  at  least  a  letter  or  some  kind  of  message,  if  only  a 
threatening  message.  None  came  at  all.  The  very  silence  itself 
was  threatening,  and  all  the  more  because  its  threaten  ings  were 
as  vague  and  uncertain  as  the  distant  roll  of  thunder. 

In  the  afternoon  Claude  resolved  to  wait  within  no  longer. 
He  would  go  to  Tottenham  and  satisfy  himself  that  his  mother 
had  not  been  molested. 

She  had  not.  He  found  her  walking  with  her  granddaughter, 
Bhoda,  in  the  sunshine  on  the  flags.  She  was  quite  calm  and 
undisturbed,  there  was  no  reason  for  asking  her  any  questions. 

Her  husband  had  not  been  near  her,  that  was  certain,  since 
the  day  when  Valentine  bought  him  off.  But  for  her  part  she 
asked  a  thousand  questions  about  Lady  Mildred,  and  how  her 
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daughter  had  been  received,  and  when  she  would  come  back  again 
to  see  her  mother. 

*  I  wouldn't  stand  in  her  light,  Claude,  not  if  I  was  never  to 
see  her  again.'  Like  all  blind  people,  she  spoke  of  seeing  her 
friends  just  as  if  she  still  had  the  use  of  her  eyes.  *  And  if  she's 
happy  she  must  not  think  too  much  about  me.  Not  but  that  she 
will,  for  she's  that  afiFectionate  in  her  nature  that  she  loves  all  that 
loves  her  and  thinks  about  them  day  and  night.  Give  me  a 
loving-hearted  girl,  Claude.  Why,  as  for  you,  she  loves  the  very 
ground  you  tread  upon.'  Claude  started  and  blushed  ;  one  need 
not  blush  at  being  loved  by  one's  sister,  but  only  Bhoda  saw 
the  blush,  and  she  was  selfishly  thinking  about  her  own  little 
ambitions,  not  about  Claude  at  all.  And  therefore,  though  she 
observed  some  evidence  of  emotion,  she  did  not  connect  it  with  any 
cause.  *  If  you  were  her  sweetheart,  my  son,  she  couldn't  love 
you  better.  She'll  sit  and  talk  about  you  all  day  long,  she  will, 
and  never  get  tired ;  and  makes  me  tell  her  again  and  again,  just 
like  as  if  she  was  a  little  girl  again,  how  you  took  to  your  book 
when  you  was  only  a  little  boy,  and  how  you  were  sent  to  a  grand 
school  by  her  ladyship,  and  how  you  got  all  the  prizes  and  brought 
them  here  for  me  to  see  and  feel  their  beautiful  leather  covers. 
Oh,  she's  a  good  sister,  Claude,  as  well  as  a  good  daughter.' 

*  I  suppose  she  loves  Joe  and  Sam  quite  as  well.' 

*  Not  she,  then.  She's  uppish  you  know ;  and  Joe,  he's  a  good 
boy,  but  he's  only  a  working  man,  you  see.  He  hasn't  got  your 
fine  ways ;  and  as  for  Sam,  he's  hardly  civil  with  anybody,  is  he  ? ' 

*I  am  glad  you  think  she  loves  me,  mother,'  said  Claude, 
meekly.  *But  then,  of  course  it's  natural  to  love  her  brother, 
isn't  it?' 

*  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear.  You  don't  make  half  enough  of 
her,  Claude.  As  for  talking  about  her,  you  never  do.  Nor  about 
yourself  either,  lately.  You've  got  to  be  silent,  my  dear  boy. 
There  isn't  any  trouble,  is  there?  You  haven't  got  caught  by 
some  artful  hussy,  I  hope  ?  ' 

In  Mrs.  Monument's  view,  if  one  of  her  sons  fell  in  love,  he 
must  be  caught  by  an  artful  hussy.  Such  is  the  opinion  which 
women  in  certain  circles  entertain  as  to  girls  and  their  wiles.  To 
be  sure,  a  mother  is  difficult  to  please  in  the  matter  of  daughters- 
in-law. 

*  No,  mother,  there  is  no  artful  hussy  in  the  case,  I  assure 
you.  And  as  for  loving  Valentine,  I  am  certain  no  brother  in  the 
whole  world  loves  his  sister  so  much.     I  can  say  nothing  too 
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good  for  her.     Never  dream  that  I  do  not  think  about  Valentine, 
mother.' 

*  That's  well  said,  Claude.  That's  a  brave  boy.  Brothers 
don't  generally  care  about  their  sisters,  more's  the  pity.  If  they 
did  there'd  be  many  a  poor  girl  saved  from  trouble.' 

Then  Claude  went  to  Ivy  Lane,  getting  there  about  six  o'clock, 
just  before  dark.  It  struck  him  that  the  street  was  unusually 
animated  for  the  time  of  day,  and  he  might  have  guessed  that  so 
many  i)eople  would  not  have  been  gathered  together  at  six  in  the 
evening  without  some  cause.  However,  he  passed  through  them, 
and  so  to  the  house.  The  front  room  was  still  empty,  and  from 
the  position  of  the  chair,  which  was  exactly  where  he  had  left  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  no  one  had  been  there  since  he  left  it.  There- 
fore the  old  man  had  not  yet  returned.  He  looked  into  the 
back  room ;  this  also  was  empty.  In  fact  the  old  lady,  who  could 
no  longer  do  without  a  fire,  had  that  very  morning  changed  her 
residence  for  the  winter  and  gone  where,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults,  they  do  keep  up  a  good  fire,  namely,  to  the  House ;  and  was 
already  dressed  in  the  blue  and  white  check  which  forms  the  neat 
and  tasty  uniform  of  the  place,  and  had  consumed  in  gin  the  last 
twopence  of  Mr.  Carey's  florin,  and  was  looking  forward  with 
resignation  to  six  or  seven  months  of  temperance  and  regular 
hours. 

Claude  went  upstairs.  Melenda's  room  was  open,  but  no  one 
was  in  it.  Melenda  herself  was  sitting  in  Valentine's  room,  with 
Lotty,  who  was  asleep. 

She  ran  to  meet  Claude  with  some  signs  of  agitation. 

*  O  Claude  ! '  Melenda  came  out  hurriedly,  *  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come  again.  Something  dreadful's  happened.  Hush ! 
I  don't  want  Lotty  to  hear.' 

*Wbatisit?' 

*  It's  Lizzie's  father.     He's  dead.' 

*  How  did  he  die  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  It  was  this  morning  that  a  policeman  came 
and  asked  if  there  was  a  man  lived  here  named  Lane,  and  we 
called  Liz,  and  she  said  yes,  and  he  was  her  father ;  and  he  said, 
"  Then  your  father's  dead,"  he  said,  "  and  you'd  better  come  along 
o'  me,"  he  said ;  and  she  went.  And  I  can't  leave  Lotty,  and 
there's  nobody  in  the  house  but  us  two.  Oh,  dear.  I  never 
thought  we  should  miss  Valentine  so  soon.' 

Outside  the  house  the  people  were  talking  together  in  knots 
of  two  and  three.  They  spoke  in  low  voices,  as  people  talk  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead. 
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Now,  while  Claude  looked  about  him  for  some  one  to  ask  or 
to  advise  him,  there  strolled  leisurely  into  the  street  none  other 
than  his  brother  Joe. 

*  You  here,  Joe  ? ' 

*  Why,  Colonel,'  said  Joe,  slowly,  *  I  sez  to  myself  when  we 
knocked  oflF  to-day,  I  sez,  *'  There's  Melenda  with  that  sick  girl, 
and  the  young  lady  gone,  and  p'raps  they  want  a  bit  o'  help  or 
advice."     So  I  came  down  the  road  in  the  tram,  and  here  I  am.' 

*  Well,  Joe,  it  strikes  me  that  we  shall  all  want  as  much  advice 
and  help  as  we  can  get  before  very  long.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ' — one  of  the  women  detached  herself 
from  the  group  and  accosted  Claude ;  *  you  knew  the  poor  old  man, 
sir.     I've  seen  you  here  with  the  young  lady.' 

*  Yes,  I  knew  the  old  man  ;  what  has  happened  ? ' 

*  They  picked  him  up  in  the  canal,  and  they've  got  him  at  the 
Stag's  Head  in  the  Canal  fioad.  Lizzie's  gone  there  too,  for  the 
inquest.' 

Found  in  the  canal !  Claude  felt  sick  and  dizzy.  How  did 
the  man  get  there  ?  and  in  whose  company  was  he  last  seen  ? 

*  What's  the  matter,  young  'un  ? '  asked  Joe,  surprised.  *  What 
makes  you  so  white  in  the  gills  ? ' 

*Come  with  me,  Joe;  I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  out  soon 
enough.' 

In  the  parlour  of  the  Stag's  Head,  on  the  great  table  dented 
and  battered  with  a  thousand  hammerings  of  pewter  pots  at 
friendly  leads  and  the  emphasisings  of  a  thousand  toasts  at  lodge 
meetings — for  a  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes  met  here 
— and  club  meetings,  there  lay  a  shapeless  heap,  covered  over 
with  a  white  sheet.  A  policeman  sat  in  the  room,  not  for  fear  of 
those  who  break  in  and  steal,  but  out  of  respect  to  what  was  under 
the  sheet.  In  a  far  corner — as  far  as  she  could  get  from  the 
table — sat  Lizzie,  looking  scared  and  frightened. 

*  Oh,'  she  cried,  *  you've  come  at  last — I  knew  you'd  come. 
Don't  go  away,  please.  There's  to  be  an  inquest  directly,  and  I've 
got  to  give  evidence.     Oh,  I  am  so  frightened.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  my  gal,'  said  Joe  ;  *  we  won't  go  away  till 
you've  done.' 

*  Father's  dead,'  she  whispered. 

*  I  know,'  said  Claude.  *  But,  Lizzie,  is  there  no  other  place 
than  this  for  you  to  wait  ?  ' 

*  There's  only  the  Bar,  but  it's  full  of  men  drinking,  and  they 
keep  asking  questions.' 
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*  How  was  it  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  They  are  there — under  the  sheet.  You  can 
look  if  you  like.' 

*  Who  are  they  ?  ' 

*  Why,  the  other — I  don't  know  who  he  is.  They  found  them 
together.' 

*  If  you  knew  the  deceased,  either  of  you,'  said  the  policeman, 
*you  might  give  evidence.  The  jury  are  called  for  half-past 
seven.' 

He  laid  back  a  comer  of  the  sheet  and  showed  the  face  of  the 
dead  man.  It  was  perfectly  calm  and  peaceful ;  the  lips  had 
dropped  into  a  smile ;  the  eyes  were  closed  in  what  looked  like 
the  sleep  of  a  child.  The  long  white  hair  lay  upon  the  pillow  on 
which  they  had  placed  his  head,  as  if  reverent  hands  had  disposed 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  the  beautiful 
waxen  mask  of  a  face.  The  poor  old  scribe  had  got  what  he 
demanded  of  his  enemy ;  he  had  got  back  his  life.  What  more 
could  he  desire  ? 

*  Oh,  isn't  father  beautiful  ? '  Lizzie  whispered.  *  He  was  a 
gentleman  once,  before  he  got  into  trouble.  Don't  he  look  like  a 
gentleman  again  ? ' 

He  looked  perfectly  peaceful  and  happy.  He  looked  like  one 
who  had  spent  his  life  wholly  in  the  contemplation  of  things 
saintly  and  the  working  of  things  holy.  The  dead  Bishop  lying 
on  his  bed  could  not  look  more  holy.  But  there  was  more 
beneath  the  sheet. 

The  policeman  rolled  back  the  sheet  a  little  further  and  dis- 
covered a  second  head.  There  was,  as  Lizzie  explained,  another 
body  found  with  her  father's.  It  lay  upon  its  side  facing  the 
first.  The  limbs  were  writhing  when  they  were  fixed  in  death : 
the  face  was  distorted,  wild,  and  full  of  horror,  with  open  and 
staring  eyes  which  still  seemed  to  see  something  inexpressibly 
terrible  and  fearful.  The  right  hand  of  the  first  corpse  held 
the  coat  collar  of  the  second  as  if  dragging  an  unwilling  and 
conscience-stricken  prisoner  to  justice. 

This  was  Claude's  father.  A  terrible  death  after  a  shameful 
life.  The  thought  that  it  was  his  father,  whatever  the  life,  what- 
ever the  death,  touched  him  with  such  pity  as  one  might  feel  for 
one  who  was  not  a  disgraceful  father.  All  was  finished  now,  the 
persecution,  and  the  extortion,  and  the  dread.  No  more  to  be 
feared  fix)m  him.  Only  room  now  for  the  thought  of  what  he 
might  have  been. 
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*  That's  just  how  they  were  found,'  said  the  Policeman,  *  only 
this  one's  left  hand  you  see  was  clutching  the  other  side  of  the 
coat  collar  as  well,  but  the  hook  tore  the  collar.  No  one  saw  them 
roll  in :  no  one  seems  to  know  how  they  fell  in.  Looks  like  a 
quarrel,  don't  it  ?  But  they're  both  oldish  men,  and  the  one  with 
the  grey  hair  looks  near  seventy.  Men  of  seventy  don't  quarrel 
and  fight,  do  they  ?  Not  as  a  rule,  says  you.  The  young  woman 
here  is  ready  to  identify  her  father,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
anything  about  the  other  man.  Looks  respectable,  doesn't  he? 
Got  new  boots,  and  good  boots  too,  and  new  clothes.  Here's  his 
hat ' — too  well  Claude  knew  that  hat !  *  It  was  picked  up  on  the 
bank.  Oldish  man,  but  he  looks  as  if  he'd  got  a  good  bit  o'  life 
left  in  him  still :  wiry  kind  o'  face,  isn't  it  ?  Didn't  like  tumbling 
in,  seemingly.  Was  it  one  tried  to  push  the  other  in  ?  Were  they 
in  drink  ?  Nothing  in  their  pockets ;  not  a  penny ;  only  a  scrap 
of  paper  in  this  one's  pocket  with  the  name  of  Lane,  Ivy  Lane, 
Hoxton,  on  it.  Not  a  penny :  at  least  that's  what  the  bargees  say 
who  pulled  'em  out.  'Tain't  likely  there  would  be  a  penny  after 
they'd  had  the  run  of  the  pockets.'  Claude  thought  of  asking 
whether  there  had  not  been  found  a  watch  and  chain — his  own 
watch  and  chain,  in  fact — but  he  refrained  in  time.  *  Why,  man 
alive,'  said  the  policeman  to  Joe,  *  haven't  you  ever  seen  a  dead 
body  before  ? ' 

In  fact,  Joe  was  gazing  with  open  mouth  and  hanging  hands ; 
his  cheeks  were  white,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  tear  his  eyes  from 
the  sight  before  him.  Just  so,  Claude  felt,  he  must  himself  have 
appeared  when  first  his  father  announced  himself  in  his  chambers. 
In  the  feeling  and  beautiful  language  of  our  ancestors,  Joe  *  was 
confounded,  and  his  jaws  stuck.' 

*  Why,  Joe,'  said  Claude, '  what's  the  matter  ?  Sit  down,  man, 
and  don't  look  at  them  any  longer.'  He  covered  the  bodies  again 
with  the  sheet.  ^  Nothing  at  all  in  this  man's  pockets.  Nothing 
in  his  pockets.  No  letter,  or  card,  or  address.  WTiy,  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  able  to  identify  him.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  policeman.  '  As  for  this  one,  we  know 
him  through  his  daughter.' 

*  We  know  him  too,'  said  Claude.  *  We  are  come  to  do  what 
we  can  for  his  daughter.' 

*  And  as  for  the  other,  why,  very  likely  hell  never  be  identified 
at  all ;  there's  a  many  bodies  that  never  do.  They  are  country 
people,  for  the  most  part,  and  they  get  into  bad  company  and 
mischief;  or  they're  foreigners  perhaps,  and  it's  bad  company  with 
them,  too ;  and  no  one  asks  after  them,  and  when  they  don't  coine 
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back  to  their  hotels,  presently  their  boxes  are  opened  and  sold, 
and  nothing  said/ 

*  Very  likely  he  will  never  be  identified  at  all,'  Claude  repeated, 
slowly  and  with  emphasis,  looking  at  his  brother.  *  Joe,  do  you 
feel  better  ?  We  both  know  this  girl,  who  is  very  respectable,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  her  father,  at  any  rate.' 

Joe  retired  to  the  bar,  where  he  had  a  glass  of  brandy  neat, 
and  tried  to  pull  himself  together,  but  with  small  success.  For 
he  had  seen  his  father  again.  After  all  these  years,  he  remem- 
bered him  instantly — ^and  his  father  was  dead. 

As  regards  his  former  statement  concerning  his  father's  death 
it  had  been,  of  course,  fabricated  and  invented  by  himself  without 
the  least  authority.  He  made  that  statement  for  the  ease  and 
satisfaction  of  his  mother.  When  a  man  of  over  forty  goes  into 
compulsory  retirement  for  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years,  which 
is  equivalent  to  twenty  years  at  least,  one  may  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  he  will  never  come  out  again ;  though,  from  time  to  time, 
Joe  asked  himself  what  would  happen  if  his  father  were  after  all 
to  come  out  and  to  find  his  way  to  the  almshouse,  and  what  his  own 
missus  would  say,  and  what  Claude  and  Sam  and  Melenda,  from 
all  of  whom  the  truth  had  been  carefully  hidden,  would  say. 
Once  the  fiction  was  invented,  Joe  satisfied  his  conscience,  which 
was  not  more  than  reasonably  tender,  by  the  assurance  that  his 
&ther  could  never  live  to  complete  his  sentence. 

He  had  lived,  then,  and  he  had  presumably  received  his  ticket 
of  leave,  and  he  was  out.  How  long  he  had  been  out,  or  what  he 
had  done  since  he  came  out,  what  friends  he  had  made,  who  knew 
his  secrets,  Joe  knew  not.  His  father  was  out  of  prison,  and  he 
was  dead ;  he  was  discovered  drowned  like  a  rat  in  a  ditch.  Sup- 
pose the  policeman  were  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  the  body.  Suppose 
they  were  to  seize  him  and  put  him  in  the  witness-box,  what 
should  he  say  ?    Why  had  he  come  there  with  Claude  ? 

Presently  the  jury  came  and  the  inquest  was  held.  They 
were  mostly  householders  who  kept  small  shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; they  came  rather  sulkily,  but  they  went  through  the 
business  conscientiously,  and  as  if  they  had  experience  of  coroners' 
inquests,  and  how  they  should  be  conducted. 

The  court  was  held  in  a  dingy  room — the  bar-parlour — after 
the  jury  had  viewed  the  bodies.  Claude  and  Joe  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  looked  on.  The  witnesses  were  called ;  the  two 
boatmen  who  deposed  that  they  saw  a  hat  lying  on  the  towing- 
path,  and  the  marks  of  the  trampling  of  feet,  or  some  kind  of 
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struggle,  on  the  gravel ;  that  they  dragged  the  canal,  and  almost 
immediately  pulled  up  the  two  bodies  locked  together  in  a  deadly 
embrace  just  as  they  now  lay  upon  the  table — one  man  holding 
the  other  as  if  he  were  trying  to  shove  him  under;  that  they 
searched  the  pockets  and  found  nothing  except  in  one  pocket, 
writing  materials  with  a  name  and  address — both  men  were  very 
clear  and  decided  upon  that  point;  that  they  had  called  the 
nearest  policeman,  who  also  searched  the  pockets  and  found 
nothing.  The  policeman,  in  his  evidence,  did  not  express  sur- 
prise on  this  point.  Then  they  put  up  Lizzie,  who  identified  her 
father  as  one  who  lived  by  writing  letters  for  Germans  and  Poles, 
especially  Polish  Jews  ;  he  was  very  poor,  she  said ;  and  as  for  the 
other  man,  she  had  never  seen  him,  and  her  father  was  one  of 
those  who  have  no  friends.  It  was  fortunate,  Claude  reflected, 
that  Lizzie  had  not  been  present  at  the  disturbance  on  Saturday 
evening. 

He  might  himself  have  given  evidence.  But  to  what  effect  ? 
That  he  was  a  Barrister  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  ;  that  one  of  the 
dead  men  was  his  own  father,  a  ticket-of-leave  man  and  a  notorious 
evil  liver,  whom  he  was  himself  supporting  on  certain  conditions ; 
that  this  convict  broke  one  of  these  conditions  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  forced  himself  upon  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mildred 
Eldridge,  whom  he  took  for  his  own  daughter ;  that  at  sight  of  the 
other  man,  now  also  lying  dead,  he  broke  away  and  fled,  and  the 
other  ran  after  him,  and  that  they  were  no  more  seen.  This  was  a 
strange  story  to  tell  in  this  Bar  Parlour  before  the  Hoxton  Jury- 
men. Further  inquiry  would  be  demanded,  and  Valentine  herself 
would  have  to  give  evidence,  and  then  there  would  be  a  beautiful 
case  for  the  papers. 

Joe,  too,  might  have  given  evidence.  He  stood  in  terror 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  His  evidence  would  at 
least  have  satisfied  the  police  that  one  of  their  worst  oflenders  was 
gone  to  another  Court  of  Justice.  He  listened  with  open  mouth 
and  pale  cheeks.  When  the  Coroner  charged  the  Jury,  he  trembled 
and  shook ;  when  the  Verdict  was  returned,  he  gave  a  great  gasp 
of  relief. 

As  for  the  summing  up  of  the  Coroner,  nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  These  two  men,  he  said,  were  evidently  drowned 
together.  They  might  have  been  quarrelling,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  it ;  they  might  have  been  drinking  together, 
which  seemed  much  more  likely,  because  they  had  not  apparently 
robbed  each  other,  neither  having  anything  to  lose.  One  of  the 
men— the  one  identified—  was  very  old  and  feeble ;  the  other  was 
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well  advanced  in  life.  The  one  identified  appeared  also  to  be 
quiet  and  respectable.  Men  of  that  age  do  not  certainly  go  out^ 
and  fight  when  they  are  sober ;  the  very  unfrequented  nature  of 
the  place  where  they  were  found  pointed  perhaps  to  the  theory  of 
drink.  One  slipped,  perhaps,  and  dragged  the  other  in  with  him ; 
or  one  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  other.  As  for  the 
uncalled-for  remark  of  the  bargemen  that  it  looked  as  if  one  was 
trying  to  shove  the  other  under,  that  was  a  conclusion  formed 
without  any  facts  to  warrant  it,  and  they  might  just  as  well 
consider  that  it  looked  as  if  one  man  was  trying  to  pull  the  other 
out.  The  Jury  without  any  delay  found  a  verdict  of  *  Found 
drowned ; '  and  to  this  verdict  every  man  affixed  his  name  and  seal. 

The  case  was  over.  No  one  now  will  ever  know,  except  his 
two  sons,  when  and  where  James  Carey  died :  and  they  know  no 
more  than  that  he  was  drowned. 

As  they  walked  away,  Joe,  who  had  taken  a  second  glass  of 
brandy  after  the  finding,  and  yet  looked  pale  and  trembled,  began 
to  explain  things. 

*  You  saw  that  I  was  took  aback,  young  'un,  by  the  sight  of 
them  two  bodies?'  he  began. 

*  Yes,  I  saw  that,  Joe.    Very  much  took  aback  you  were.' 

*  Well,  now,  don't  you  tell  the  mother  what  I'm  going  to  tell 
you.  Don't  you  let  on  to  no  one,  Claude,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  why  I  was  took  aback.     Which  I  do  not  deny  it.' 

*  I  will  not  tell  anybody,  Joe.     Go  on.' 

Claude  perceived  from  his  brother's  anxious  face  as  well  as 
from  the  general  situation  that  Joe's  imaginative  and  creative 
faculties  were  about  to  be  called  into  play,  on  a  larger  and  more 
active  scale  than  usual. 

*  Well,  then,  it's  like  this.     Father,  you  know ' 

'  Who  died  so  many  years  ago.' 

*  Yes,  him.  Who  died  so  many  years  ago,  poor  old  chap ! 
I  don't  think,  Claude,  I  ever  quite  got  over  the  blow  of  his  death ; 
for,  says  I,  though  but  a  youngster  at  the  time,  where  in  the 
world  shall  I  ever  find  another  father  who'll  be  such  a  honest  and 
respectable  father  as  him  who's  been  took  ?  But  what  you  never 
have  been  told,  nor  any  of  the  others,  is,  that  father  had  a  brother. 
That's  where  it  is.  Yes,  he  had  a  brother — a  twin  brother— just 
exactly  like  himself:  same  age,  same  height,  same  hair,  same 
coloured  eyes.  So  like  him  that  you  might  have  taken  them  two 
for  each  other.  People  have  been  known  to  make  that  mistake ; 
and  once  he — the  twin  brother,  I  mean — got  off,  because  he  got 
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fifty  people  to  swear  he  was  handing  round  the  plate  at  chapel  at 
the  very  time  that  the  burglary  was  committed — namely,  church- 
time.  But,  bless  you,  it  was  father,  not  him,  that  carried  round 
the  plate !  They  wouldn't  ha'  trusted  him  with  a  plate  if  there 
was  only  twopence  in  it.  Besides,  he  never  went  to  church  nor 
chapel.  If  they  had  a  trusted  him  with  the  plate,  he'd  a  sneaked 
it,  money  and  all.' 

The  narrator  felt  that  he  was  really  getting  on  splendidly. 

*  Well,  Joe  ? ' 

'Well — father — you  know — father — he  was  just  about  as 
steady  and  as  honest  as  they  make  'em.  Once  they  gave  him  a 
silver  mug  for  his  honesty,  and  it  was  put  into  the  Sunday 
papers.     I  remember  that  very  well.' 

*  Yes,  Joe,  I  think  I  remember  something  of  it,  too.' 

*  You  can't  very  well,  Claude — that  is,  you  can't  remember 
much  of  it,  because  it  was  before  you  were  bom.  But  you  go  on 
being  proud  of  your  father.  You  stick  as  tight  as  wax  to  your 
pride,  my  boy.' 

'  I  will,  Joe — I  will.  I'll  be  just  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he  had 
never  had  a  twin  brother  at  all.' 

*  Well,  as  for  that  precious  twin — that  other  chap — he  was  a 
reg'lar  bad  'un.  He  was  so  bad  that  father  never  let  him  come 
into  the  house  where,  he  said,  honesty  alone  should  shake  a  leg.' 
Claude  laughed,  but  begged  his  brother  to  continue.  *  Whatever 
good  there  was  about  father  was  bad  about  that  other  chap.  If  one 
was  sober,  the  other  drank  like  a  fish ;  and  if  one  was  a  steady  work- 
man, the  other  one  never  did  a  day's  work  in  his  life ;  if  one  got 
silver  mugs  for  good  character,  the  other  was  always  going  off  to 
quod  for  roguery.  He  was  a  burglar  too,  and  proud  of  it.  Father 
got  at  last  not  to  speak  to  him — wouldn't  own  to  him — wouldn't 
help  him — wouldn't  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  But  it  made 
no  difference,  whether  father  argued  with  him  or  whether  he 
walloped  him  it  was  all  the  same.  A  reg'lar  confirmed  bad  'un, 
he  was.' 

*  I  suppose  he  got  into  trouble  pretty  often,  didn't  he  ? ' 

*  He  did  so,  Claude.  He  got  into  trouble  a  heap  of  times ;  he 
was  'most  always  in  trouble,  and  at  last  he  got  a  long  sentence. 
I  thought  he  must  be  dead,  Claude,  I  did  indeed.  And  what 
struck  me  all  of  a  heap,  sudden-like,  when  I  see  that  body  was  to 
reckonise  that  it  was  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  the  body  of  that 
— very — same — twin  brother.  There !  Now  you  know  why  I  was 
took  aback.    I  thought  he  was  dead  ever  so  long  ago.    And  if  I'd 
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had  to  give  evidence  I  should  ha'  had  to  say  that  he  was  father's 
twin-brother — a  ticket-of-leave  man,  Claude ' — his  voice  dropped 
— *  on'y  a  ticket-o'-leave  man.' 

*  That  was  very  strange,  Joe.  Hadn't  we  better  keep  this 
story  to  ourselves  ?  There  are  always  bad  hats  in  every  family, 
and  it  does  no  good  to  talk  about  them,  does  it  ?  Besides,  con- 
sidering we've  had  a  father  who  is  such  a  credit  to  all  of  us  that 
we  are  never  tired  of  talking  about  him,  what  does  it  matter  about 
this  uncle — this  twin  brother  ? ' 

*  Bight,  lad,  right,'  cried  Joe,  brightening  up.  *  What  does  it 
matter,  after  all  ?  We  won't  tell  Sam,  will  we  ?  Nor  yet  Melenda, 
nor  yet  my  missus  and  the  young  'uns.  There's  no  need  to  let  'em 
know  now,  and  him  dead  and  all,  that  their  father's  twin  brother 
was  such  an  out-and-out  reg'lar  bad  'un.' 

Joe's  readiness  of  invention  thus  extricated  him  from  a  great 
difficulty,  and  he  has  ever  since  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
resource  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  which  enabled  him  so 
readily  to  make  Claude  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  twin  brother 
— the  out-an'-outer,  and  in  the  exemplary  character  of  his  father. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  parish  to  bury,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  such  persons  as  die  poor  or  friendless  within  their 
borders.  The  parish  funeral  is  not  a  costly  matter ;  the  parish 
undertaker  does  not  generally  retire  from  business  with  a  large 
fortune ;  and  things  are  not  always  ordered  at  these  functions 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  relations  might  desire.  Therefore 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  kindly  act  when  Claude  undertook  to  provide 
the  funeral  expenses  for  both  these  poor  men.  He  *  followed '  in 
person,  accompanied  by  Lizzie,  who  was  supported  by  Melenda. 
Joe  did  not  appear.  Thus,  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon,  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb,  lay  down  in  death,  side  by  side,  together. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  words  of  the  funeral  service  produce 
upon  the  bystanders  something  of  an  incongruous  eflFect.  Did  Mr. 
James  Carey  really  entertain  the  sure  and  certain  hope  spoken  of 
by  the  Chaplain  at  the  last  moment  when  his  soul  came  bubbling 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  dark  canal  ?  Did  he  hear  that  voice 
that  cried,  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord '  ?  Pity 
that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Church ; 
one  would  have  preferred,  for  such  a  funeral  service,  a  few  words 
of  supplication  in  the  deepest  humility  on  behalf  of  a  sinner 
most  horribly  unrepentant,  together  with  a  word  of  thankfulness 
on  behalf  of  those  from  whom  his  death  had  averted  so  much 
misery  and  disgrace. 
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Claude  gave  to  each  of  the  girls  a  wreath.  *Lay  yours/ 
he  whispered  to  Lizzie,  *  on  the  stranger's  coffin.  Say,  "  I  have 
forgiven."' 

Lizzie  did  as  she  was  told,  thinking  it  was  part  of  the 
service. 

*  Lay  yours  on  Lizzie's  father,  Melenda,'  he  whispered  her. 
*  Say,  "  Forgive  the  father  for  the  daughter's  sake." ' 

Melenda,  too,  did  as  she  was  told.  She  knew  that  there  was 
a  mystery,  and  that  it  was  Valentine's  secret.  Therefore  she 
made  no  search  into  it,  and  never  spoke  of  it,  and  no  one,  now, 
knows  the  complete  history  of  James  Carey  and  Mr.  Lane  except 
Claude  and  Valentine,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  they  do  not 
know  all  the  concluding  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

COMING   OF   AGE. 

Never  was  there  any  coming  of  age  which  more  nearly  resembled 
a  funeral.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Lancelot  Eldridge  should  have 
attained  her  majority  in  her  own  country  house ;  there  should 
have  been  joy-bells  and  treble  bob-majors,  Venetian  masts  with 
streamers  and  flags,  bands  of  music,  bouquets  for  everybody, 
dances  on  the  village  green,  treats  for  the  children,  sports  and 
athletics  for  the  young  men,  a  great  ball  at  the  house  and  half 
the  county  invited  to  it,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  heartfelt, 
outspoken  rejoicings  of  an  aflFectionate,  grateful,  loyal,  contented, 
industrious,  respectful,  and  scrupulously  clean  tenantry  and 
peasantry.  We  all  know  how  respectful,  loyal,  and  aflFectionate 
are  the  peasantry  and  tenantry  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales. 

The  family  Solicitor  came,  a  young  gentleman  of  thirty  or  so, 
accompanied  by  his  Junior  Partner,  who  was  not  quite  so  young 
by  forty  years  or  so,  and  carrying  a  great  box  of  papers.  They 
arrived  at  about  eleven,  and  were  taken  into  the  library.  The 
girls  heard  their  steps,  and  felt  somehow  as  one  feels  when  the 
undertaker  calls. 

Claude  was  with  them,  and  the  conversation  languished, 
because  one  of  the  three  was  anxious,  and  two  were  stricken 
with  a  sense  of  guilt.  These  were  the  two  who  had  already 
discovered  the  secret.     When  Lady  Mildred  came  to  them,  she 
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found  the  two  girls  sitting  hand  in  hand,  and  Valentine  with 
hanging  head  and  burning  cheeks. 

She  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  with  troubled  eyes ;  then 
she  held  out  her  hands,  and  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  fell 
upon  her  neck,  one  on  each  side,  and  I  think  that  all  three  were 
crying — those  tears  which  flow  freely  and  readily  from  women's 
eyes  and  express  every  emotion,  whether  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  or 
sympathy. 

*  My  dears,'  she  said,  *  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  you. 
It  used  to  seem  a  small  thing  that  I  should  have  some  day  to 
say  to  one  of  you,  '  My  dear,  you  are  not  my  daughter.'  But  it 
is  not  a  small  thing,  children  ;  it  is  a  very  hard  thing.  I  have 
done,  I  fear,  a  grievous  wrong  to  one  of  you,  because  Beatrice 
must  have  her  own  property ;  and  Polly  must  have  her  brother, 
and  you  will  no  longer  be  equal.' 

*  Beatrice  can  give  Polly  half  her  fortune,'  said  Valentine. 

*  Polly  can  never  take  any  of  the  fortune,'  said  Violet.  *  But 
Claude  can  still  be  brother  to  both  of  us.' 

Valentine  made  no  reply  to  this  proposition.  That  was 
because  she  had  known  for  three  months  that  he  was  not  her 
brother.  This  kind  of  knowledge  entirely  changes  one's  views  as 
regards  fraternal  affection.  She  knew,  by  this  time,  that  a 
Brother  cannot  be  shared.  He  is  one  and  indivisible,  like  a 
strawberry. 

*  My  other  daughter,'  Lady  Mildred  went  on,  looking  straight 
between  them,  *  forgive  me  for  bringing  you  up  in  ignorance. 
At  first  when  I  took  you  from  your  mother,  I  thought  chiefly  of 
helping  a  very  poor  and  heavily  burdened  woman.  I  thought 
little  about  the  child's  future.  Then,  when  I  placed  her  beside 
my  own  little  girl,  and  saw  how  pretty  she  was,  and  how  winning, 
and  how  dainty,  I  thought  how  it  would  be  to  bring  both  up 
together,  and  not  to  let  either  know  which  of  the  two  was  the 
gentlewoman,  and  how  it  would  be  curious  to  watch  them  both, 
and  I  wondered  whether  birth  would  show.  My  dear  children, 
what  has  been  shown  ?  Why,  that  there  is  no  difference — not 
the  slightest  difference — ^between  you.  You  have  proved  that 
there  are,  in  every  condition  of  life,  children  who  may  be 
trained  and  educated  to  have  the  manners  and  the  instincts  of 
the  most  well-bred  and  the  most  cultured.  But  I,  for  one, 
never  doubted.  Just  so,  among  ourselves,  the  well  bom  and 
the  well  educated,  there  are  men  who  are  clowns  in  manners 
and  hogs  in  taste.    Not  the  slightest  difference  between  my  two 
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girls.  Nobody  can  jjretend  that  there  is.  Yet,  the  moment  the 
truth  is  declared,  the  world  will  cry  out  that  they  knew  it  all 
along,  and  always  said  so,  and  it  never  had  been  any  secret  which 
of  the  two  was  of  gentle  birth.  No  one,  as  yet,  has  ventured  to 
say  that  one  of  you  is  less  gracious,  less  generous,  less  well-bred, 
less  a  gentlewoman,  than  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  good  as  to  be  gentle,  and  one  of  you,  my  dears,  is 
as  gentle  'as  the  other.  And  your  brother  Claude,  my  dear  Polly,' 
she  added,  still  looking  between  the  two,  *  is  as  gentle  as  yourself. 
One  of  you  must  learn  that  you  do  not  belong  to  gentle  blood.  I 
trust  she  will  learn  it  without  regret  and  without  false  shame.  If 
Beatrice  will  divide  what  is  in  her  power  to  share,  and  Polly  will 
accept  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  But  if  not,  one  of  you  is  an 
heiress  and  the  other  has  nothing.  Nothing?  Oh,  yes,  my 
children,  she  has  our  love,  the  love  of  Beatrice  and  myself,  and 
she  will  always  be,  in  all  things,  my  daughter  and  her  sister ;  and 
she  has  more  than  Beatrice,  because  she  has  a  brother  of  whom 
she  may  be  justly  proud.  Patience,  Claude !  I  will  give  your 
sister  to  you  in  a  few  minutes !  * 

Nobody  moved — nobody  spoke — while  Lady  Mildred  paused 
to  collect  herself.  Then  she  continued,  still  looking  between  the 
two  girls  and  holding  them  each  by  one  hand. 

'  As  for  you,  Beatrice,  you  become  to-day  mistress  of  your 
father's  house,  estates,  and  fortune ;  you  have  a  great  many  acres 
of  land,  which  used  to  mean  a  great  many  thousands  a  year,  but 
they  do  not  mean  so  much  now;  you  have  investments  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  you;  you  have  houses — this  very 
house  is  yours — with  all  that  is  in  it.  You  have  become  to-day  a 
person  of  very  great  importance ;  you  will  be  courted  wherever 
you  go,  for  your  fortune,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  for  your 
beauty  and  your  cleverness.  You  will  be  assailed  by  all  kinds  of 
persons  who  want  money ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  ready  to 
assure  you  that  you  have  all  the  virtues.  No  one  can  possibly 
have  a  more  difficult  position  than  an  heiress,  my  dear.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me  for  keeping 
you  so  long  from  knowing  the  truth.  It  is  a  grievous  misfortune, 
my  child,  for  anybody,  and  especially  for  any  young  man  or  young 
woman,  to  be  rich.  I  do  not  think  anyone  should  b^  allowed 
by  law  to  be  rich  until  he  is  at  least  fifty  years  of  age,  and  I 
doubt  whether  most  people  are  ready  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  wealth,  even  then.  Perhaps  sixty  is  too  soon  for 
most.' 
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'Violet.'  She  kissed  her,  and  the  girl  started  and  turned 
quite  pale,  and  trembled.  *Let  me  give  you  to  your  brother. 
Claude,  she  is  your  sister.  This  is  little  PoUy-whieh-is-Marla. 
Valentine,  let  me  restore  you  to  your  own  name.  You  are 
henceforth  Beatrice,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Lancelot  Eldridge.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no ! '  said  Valentine,  *  I  will  never  change  my  name ; 
I  shall  always  be  Valentine.' 

*  Claude,'  cried  Violet,  *  I  was  perfectly  certain  of  it,  always, 
from  the  very  beginning;  I  remembered  the  wet  sheets  and  the 
clothes-lines ;  I  am  sure  I  did ;  my  own  brother !  You  would 
rather  it  had  been  Valentine — ^you  are  disappointed  in  your 
sister ;  I  am  very  sorry,  for  your  sake.' 

*  Indeed,  Violet — indeed  I  am  not  disappointed.'  He  did  not 
say,  though  it  was  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  very  glad  it  was  not 
Valentine ;  nor  did  he — though  that  too  was  in  his  mind — inform 
her  tliat  her  fether  was  lying  dead  at  that  moment  in  the  parish 
mortuary.  He  kissed  her  solemnly,  and  rather  awkwardly,  on 
the  forehead ;  it  takes  time  to  learn  how  a  sister  should  be  kissed, 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  ways  :  the  simple  chaste  salute  on  the 
brow  is  much  in  use  as  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  relationship, 
especially  when  people  are  no  longer  young ;  a  common  way  is 
for  the  brother  to  kiss  his  sister  on  both  cheeks,  one  after  the 
other,  while  he  holds  her  head  in  his  two  hands.  But  this  is  only 
for  quite  young  people,  and  when  brother  and  sister  do  really  love 
each  other.  A  girl's  lips  must  always,  of  course,  be  left  for  her 
lover.     They  are  sacred. 

*  Valentine  has  had  you  all  to  herself  for  three  months,'  she 
said,  blushing  at  his  embrace ;  '  you  must  think  of  her  already  as 
your  sister — not  of  me  at  all.  But  it  is  my  turn  now,  Claude. 
Let  us  try  to  be  a  good  deal  to  each  other ;  I  am  selfish,  and  I 
hate — oh,  how  I  hate — rough  things ;  I  can  never  go  to  Hoxton. 
But  the  world  is  not  all  Hoxton,  is  it  ?  There  are  other  places 
and  other  things;  you  won't  be  always  pulling  people  out  of 
the  mire  and  getting  into  a  rage  about  injustices  and  workgirls, 
will  you  ? ' 

*  No,  Violet ;  we  will  try  to  be  a  good  deal  to  each  other.'  But 
his  eyes  wandered  from  her,  and  rested  upon  Valentine. 

Then  Violet,  in  her  quick  way,  turned  to  Valentine,  still  hold- 
ing Claude's  hand  tightly.  *  My  dear,  who  should  be  Beatrice  if 
not  you  ?  If  it  had  been  me,'  she  added,  with  more  feeling  than 
grammar,  *  I  must  have  abdicated  in  your  favour.  As  for  sharing 
your  fortune ' 
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*  You  shall,'  said  Valentine ;  *  of  that  1  am  fully  and  absolutely 
resolved.' 

Then  Violet  turned  to  Lady  Mildred,  Her  eyes  were  very 
bright  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 

*  You  have  kissed  me  so  often  when  I  was  Violet,'  she  said ; 

*  kiss  me  now,  when  I  am  only  Polly — PoUy-which-is-Marla.  We 
will  go  and  live  together,  Claude  and  I,  the  children  of  the  gutter ; 
we  will  live  somewhere,  but  not  in  Hoxton — not  in  Hoxton.  I 
will  set  up  my  easel  and  paint.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  sell 
my  pictures,  and  I  shall  sign  them  Maria  Monument,  or  Polly 
Monument,  or  PoUy-which-is-Marla  Monument,  whichever  Qaude 
likes  best.  As  for  the  fortune,  I  would  die  rather  than  take 
any  of  it.  Sometimes  you  will  let  me  come  and  see  Valentine, 
won't  you  ?  I  couldn't  live  without  seeing  her  sometimes — just 
to  tell  her  how  the  Princess  likes  the  rags.  We  have  often  talked 
together  about  the  Princess  and  the  rags.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear — my  dear ! '  cried  Lady   Mildred,   distressed. 

*  You  do  not  understand.  You  are  never  to  leave  me,  you  are 
always  my  daughter — my  Violet.  Everything  is  exactly  as 
before,  only  that  I  have  given  you  a  brother.' 

She  had  also,  Claude  reflected,  given  her  a  large  and  very 
interesting  family.  But  no  mention  was  made  of  them  on  this 
occasion. 

Then  Lady  Mildred  drew  Valentine  away,  and  left  the  brother 
and  sister  alone. 

*  1  must  confess  to  you,  my  brother,'  Violet  said,  *  I  must  tell 
you  the  whole  truth,  if  you  despise  me  for  it.  Claude,  I  have 
always  feared  this  day.  Ever  since  I  learned  the  story  of 
Polly's  parentage,  I  have  had  a  presentiment.  Oh,  it  was  a 
certainty  that  I  was  the  Polly,  and  not  Valentine  at  all.  Don't 
despise  me  too  much,  Claude.  I  was  so  selfish  that  I  longed  for 
it  to  be  otherwise.  I  longed  to  be  Beatrice,  not  for  her  money, 
but  for  her  family.  Don't  hate  me  more  than  you  can  help, 
Claude.  I  loathed  the  thought  of  going  back  to  these  poor 
working  people.  When  Lady  ISIildred  told  me  that  you  were 
coming,  I  pictured  a  workman,  and  I  was  crimson  with  shame. 
Don't  despise  me  more  than  you  can  help,  Claude.  Then  some- 
times, when  we  went  about  together,  I  have  seemed  to  hear  all 
the  women  whispering — you  know  how  kind  women  can  be  to 
each  other — and  saying,  "What  right  has  this  common  girl 
among  us  ?  Let  her  go  back  to  her  own  people."  Why,  let  me 
confess  it  all,  I  have  even  prayed  that  I  might  be  Beatrice.     And 
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all  the  time,  Valentine  was  so  unselfish  and  so  ready  to  meet  her 
— other  people — Claude,'  she  clung  to  him  and  looked  into  his  eyes 
for  some  sign  of  forgiveness,  *  don't — don't  despise  me  too  much.' 

*  There  is  no  question  of  despising,  my  sister.'  He  should 
have  kissed  her  again  at  this  point,  but  he  was  unused  to  sisters, 
and  did  not  know  how  such  a  step  would  have  been  received.  *  I 
have  known  the  secret  for  three  months,  Violet.  Do  not  speak  of 
forgiveness.' 

*  You  have  known  that  Valentine  was  not  your  sister  ?  And 
yet ' 

*  And  yet  I  have  pretended.  Finish  your  confession,  if  you 
have  anything  more  to  say,  and  then  you  will  be  happier.' 

*  Well  then — ^when  we  actually  went  to  see  them — ^when  we 
talked  with  Joe  and  with  Melenda,  oh,  and  with  Sam,  it  was 
dreadful.  It  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  can  never  go  again 
to  face  Melenda  and  hear  her  dreadful  abuse.  You  will  not  ask 
me  to  go  there  again,  will  you,  Claude  ?  I  will  go  to  see  my 
mother — sometimes — ^with  Valentine,  but  not  the  others — not 
just  yet.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  one  might  be  able  to  see  Sam 
or  Joe,  one  at  a  time,  you  know,  and  for  a  few  minutes.  Valen- 
tine will  take  me,  perhaps,  because  she  is  not  afraid  of  them. 
But  not  Melenda.' 

*  You  shall  never  go,  Violet,  unless  you  wish  to  go.  They  do 
not  expect  you  to  go.  Valentine  has  a  message  for  you  from 
them.  You  shall  stay  here,  my  sister,  and  live  on  in  your  world 
of  Art  and  things  Beautiful.  Only,  don't  let  it  become  an 
Enchanted  Land.  Bemember  that  outside  there  are  always  the 
men  and  women  who  work.' 

*  Mother,'  said  Valentine,  an  hour  later,  when  the  family  Soli- 
citor had  put  the  papers  back  into  the  box  and  gone  his  way  with 
the  Junior  Partner,  *  mother,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.' 

'  What  is  it,  dear  ? ' 

*  Only  that  I  knew  the  secret  from  the  very  first  day.  Claude's 
mother  told  me.' 

'  Why,  she  is  bUnd  ! ' 

*  Yes ;  but  she  told  me  about  the  dimple  in  her  cheek  and  the 
mark  on  the  arm  which  Violet  has.  But  Claude  never  knew  or 
suspected.  That  would  have  spoiled  all.  It  was  the  thought 
that  I  was  his  sister  which  made  him  so  ready  to  work  for  me, 
and  so  thoughtful.' 

*  It  might  have  been  so,  Valentine ;  it  was  so  proposed  by 
me ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  you  see,  Claude  discovered  the  secret 
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about  the  same  time.  His  brother  Joe  told  him.  And  Joe  seems 
to  have  found  it  out  from  Violet's  resemblance  to  her  father.  So, 
after  all,  the  only  one  kept  in  the  dark  has  been  Violet.* 

*0h,  is  it  possible?  Could  Claude  know?  Yet  he  always 
behaved  exactly  like  a  brother ;  and  I  thought ' 

*  Yes,  dear ;  you  were  both  acting  a  deceitful  part  all  the  time. 
Yet  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  you  that  Claude  played  his  part 
so  well,  without  speaking  of  yourself,  because  it  secured  the 
services  of  an  honourable  and  very  deserving  young  man  for  you. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  him,  because  he  naturally — I  am  not 
blaming  him  for  it,  mind — ^it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
fall  in  love  with  you.' 

*  Oh,  mother  ! '     Her  cheek  flushed  quick. 

*  And,  of  course,  considering  his  birth  and  relations,  even  if  it 
were  not  for  this  miserable  story  of  his  father,  which  he  has  told 
me,  and  which  Violet  must  never  be  suffered  to  learn,  he  clearly 
understands  that  he  must  never  speak  to  you  on  the  subject.' 

Lady  Mildred  paused,  but  Valentine  made  no  reply.  Her 
cheeks  were  crimson  and  her  lip  trembling. 

*  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  him.  Claude  is  honour- 
able and  reasonable,  as  I  expected  he  would  be.  My  dear,  he  is 
a  gentleman,  though  his  father  is  a  convict  and  a  ticket-of-leave 
man  and  his  mother  was  a  washerwoman.  Claude  is  a  gentleman. 
Be  quite  easy  in  your  mind,  my  child.  He  understands  the 
position  perfectly.' 

*The  position?' 

Lady  Mildred  went  on  slowly  as  if  she  was  considering  every 
word  carefully,  and  watching  her  daughter  as  if  she  was  looking 
for  the  effect  of  her  words. 

<  You  need  be  under  no  misapprehensions  about  his  behaviour, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  him  half-way,  and  continue  in  your 
old  friendly  relations,  just  as  when  you  each  thought  the  other 
filled  with  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection.  The  dreadful  disgrace 
that  has  befallen  him  in  this  monstrous  father  of  his  need  not 
make  much  difference  for  you.' 

*  Disgrace  ?  For  Claude  ?  What  disgrace  can  attach  to  him 
because  his  father  is  a  Wretch  ?' 

*  My  dear,  the  world  would  consider  it  a  disgrace.  To  be  sure, 
the  world  never  knows  more  than  half  the  facts,  and  never  makes 
allowance.  And  as  regards  your  future  relations  with  Claude,  you 
will  find  him  quite  willing  always  to  be  your  servant.  All  his 
life,  since  you  have  accepted  his  services.' 

<  My  servant  ?     Claude  ? ' 
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*  He  is  really  a  very  loyal  and  honourable  boy.  I  am  proud  of 
my  share  in  him.  I  have  studied  him  for  twelve  years  now,  and 
have  learned  to  think  better  of  him  every  day.  There  is  nowhere 
a  young  man  who  has  greater  command  of  himself,  or,  I  believe, 
greater  abilities,  or  is  more  trustworthy.  He  has  assured  me — 
and  you  may  accept  that  assurance  fully — that  neither  by  word  or 
look  will  he  ever  make  you  feel  that  he  has  ventured  to  love 
you.' 

*  Oh,  mother,  I  cannot  bear  it ! ' 

*  That  is  arranged,  then.  You  like  him  and  you  trust  him  ; 
you  have  proved  him  true;  you  have  already  accepted  his 
services ;  you  have  taken  from  him  his  profession  and  his  career 
— in  fact  the  Future  of  Distinction  which  awaited  him ;  you  have 
plunged  into  work  which  may  very  likely  fail,  and  perhaps  keep 
him  in  obscurity  all  his  life.  So  that  I  think  you  are  really 
bound  to  be  friendly  towards  him.' 

Valentine  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  not.  The  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  failed  her. 

*  Of  course,  he  has  done  all  this  out  of  pure  love  for  you.  It  is 
quite  right  that  you  should  know  this.  You,  of  course,  my  dear, 
must  look  for  a  very  diflFerent  kind  of  alliance.  Sir  Lancelot's 
daughter  may  take  any  place.  Your  birth,  your  fortune,  and  your 
beauty,  my  child,  entitle  you  to  be  ambitious,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  very  good  position  indeed  will  be  yours.  The  mere  idea  of 
a  young  man  with  such  connections  presuming — but  Claude  does 
not  presume.  He  is  a  very  good  boy,  poor  fellow !  and  it  will 
always  be  pleasant  for  you  to  remember,  even  when  you  are 
married  and  have  other  duties,  that  you  possess  what  very  few 
women  have — a  truly  loyal  and  faithful  servant  working  for  you 
among  the  poor;  always  humble  and  obscure,  for  your  sake; 
desiring  nothing  better,  for  your  sake ;  contented  to  have  sacri- 
ficed himself  and  everything — all  for  love  of  you ! ' 

*  Oh,  mother ! '  She  fell  sobbing  at  her  mother's  knees.  *  You 
kill  me.    You  kill  me ! ' 

*  Why,  Valentine — why  ?     Beatrice,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Because — ^because — how  can  you  talk  of  my  marrying — any 
other  man  ? '  She  whispered  the  last  words,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

*  Do  you  mean  it  seriously,  my  daughter  ? '  Lady  Mildred 
smiled,  unobserved  by  her  child — *  do  you  mean  that  you  can 
actually  love  this  young  man  ?  My  dear,^  remember  what  you 
are,  and  what  he  is ; — the  son  of  a  convict,  actually  the  son  of  a 
disgraceful  felon,  a  professional  thief  and  rogue,  a  man  who  was 
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convicted  and  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
burglary  with  attempt  at  murder — and  his  mother  only  a  washer- 
woman— his  brother  a  plumber  or  locksmith,  or  whatever  he  calls 
himself,  and  his  sister  a  working  girl  of  the  very  lowest  kind ; 
and  all  their  friends,  no  doubt,  such  as  one  may  expect.  This 
would  be  a  very  pretty  family  connection  for  Sir  Lancelot  El- 
dridge's  daughter,  not  to  speak  of  myself !  Am  not  I  to  be  con- 
sidered ?  Is  there  to  be  an  absolute  ignoring  of  rank  and  birth  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  pride  at  all  in  our  family  ?  Why,  there  never 
was  anybody  prouder  of  his  family  than  Sir  Lancelot ! ' 

*  Claude  is — Claude,'  Valentine  replied  ;  *  what  do  I  care 
about  his  family  ?  Besides,  they  all  know  me,  and  I  know  them, 
and  they  love  me — ^and  I' — she  murmured  softly — *oh,  I  love 
Claude ! ' 

*  Then,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  I  withdraw  my  oppo- 
sition. Make  your  own  choice — marry  whom  you  please.  You 
will  have  your  faithful  servant  still,  whether  you  marry  him  or 
not.     But  there  is  one  dreadful  diflSculty  in  the  way.' 

« What  difficulty  ?  ' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Claude  will 
never  break  that  resolution  of  his — he  will  never  speak  to  you 
of  love.  Oh,  my  poor  child,  you  will — ^actually — have — ^to  ask 
him  yourself ! ' 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

VALENTINE  SPEAKS. 

She  would  have,  some  time,  to  speak  to  her  lover,  who  would  never 
speak  to  her.  This  is  a  thing  which  a  girl  does  not  forget  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  very  last  day 
in  the  year,  that  she  did  speak,  and  then  she  was  constrained  by 
a  force  strong  enough  to  break  through  her  womanly  reserve. 

They  were  at  Bournemouth,  whither,  in  late  October,  Valen- 
tine brought  the  dying  girl  and  her  friends.  A  change  to 
Bournemouth  would  not  save  her ;  no  change  of  place  and  air 
would  save  her,  any  more  than  a  change  of  climate  would  save 
the  poor  wretch  over  whom  the  great  car  of  Juggemath  has 
passed,  crushing  bones  and  grinding  limbs.  All  the  year  round 
this  great  car  of  ours  moves  slowly  onwards,  crushing  the  limbs 
of  hapless  women,  and  pounding  and  beating  them  to  death. 
Some  of  us  have  eyes  to  see  them  writhing  beneath  the  wheels, 
and  each  says  to  each — of  those,  that  is,  who  do  have  eyes  to  see — 
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that  it  ia  not  his  fault.  No ;  it  is  nobody's  fault,  but  perhaps 
some  day  the  working  men  as  well  will  receive  eyes  to  see  their 
sufiering,  and  ears  to  hear  their  cries,  and  then  they  will  perhaps 
try  to  find  the  remedy  which  we  have  feiled  to  find.  Not  all  of 
them  have  the  good  fortune  that  befell  Lotty  in  being  taken  out  of 
the  noise  and  the  dirt,  the  privation  and  the  hunger,  for  just  a  few 
weeks,  a  brief  holiday,  after  her  eight  years'  suffering,  of  peace  and 
rest.  Happy  girl !  To  be  lapped  in  love  and  plenty,  though  all 
her  bones  were  broken  and  though  life  was  ebbing  rapidly  away. 
Happy  girl !  To  forget,  before  she  died,  the  existence  of  the 
sweater  and  the  manufacturer ;  to  feel  no  more  the  weight  of  that 
Accursed  Law  of  Elevenpence  Ha'penny,  even  though  the  day  was 
swiftly  drawing  near  when  there  would  be  set  up,  in  the  green 
churchyard  upon  the  hillside,  among  the  multitudes  of  white 
marble  crosses,  one  more  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  an  obscure 
girl  slowly  and  cruelly  done  to  death.  Yet  no  one's  fault.  No, 
it  is  no  one's  fault. 

When  first  Lotty  came  she  could  be  wheeled  about  a  little  in 
a  chair ;  the  sun  was  still  warm  at  midday,  the  yellow  leaves 
were  still  on  the  trees,  there  were  still  flowers  in  the  great  garden 
of  the  town ;  they  could  watch  the  sea,  mysterious,  wonderful,  to 
girls  who  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  listen  to  the  plash  of  the 
water  upon  the  shore,  and  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  pines.  But 
very  soon  the  sun  lost  his  warmth  even  at  noon,  and  the  days 
grew  short  and  cold,  and  Lotty  went  out  no  more. 

Then  she  sat  in  a  warm  room  where  Valentine  ministered  to 
her  and  Melenda  nursed  her  day  and  night,  her  mind  filled  with 
sweet  thoughts  and  gentle  hopes,  which  she  had  never  known 
before  Valentine  came  to  her,  so  that  her  death-bed  was  indeed 
to  her  an  opening  of  the  Gate  of  Life.  The  whole  of  the  dreadful 
past  was  clean  forgotten ;  she  remembered  no  more  the  long  and 
weary  days  with  the  never-ending  click  of  needle  and  thimble, 
and  the  slow-creeping  hours,  the  dull  pain  in  her  back,  the  hunger 
of  the  time,  the  sleepless  nights,  when  she  longed  to  moan  aloud 
but  would  not,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  girls  asleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  her.  Ivy  Lane  was  far  away  ;  it  receded  farther  every  day ; 
the  girl  had  never  been  there  ;  it  was  a  dream ;  always  she  had 
been  sitting  in  this  soft  chair,  and  lying  on  the  soft  bed,  eating 
grapes,  while  Valentine  read  to  her  or  made  sweet  music  for  her, 
or  while  she  gazed  through  one  of  those  Twelve  Gates,  which  are 
never  shut  by  day  or  night,  into  the  Wondrous  City.     And  always 
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Melenda  quiet  and  subdued,  and  never  in  a  rage,  and  Lizzie 
contented  and  happy. 

There  came  a  day — it  was  the  last  day  of  the  year — when  the 
poor  child  was  to  feel  her  pain  no  more.  She  was  lying  with  a 
smile  upon  her  lips,  and  in  her  soft  and  tender  eyes  as  they 
rested  on  Valentine  or  on  Melenda  lay  love  unspeakable.  They 
all  knew — she  knew  herself — ^that  she  was  dying.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  stood  Lizzie  weeping  without  restraint,  and  at  the 
head  Melenda  dry-eyed,  self-contained,  sat  holding  Lotty's  white 
long  fingers.  She  would  cry  when  she  could  do  nothing  more, 
but  not  till  then. 

*  Dear  Lotty,'  whispered  Valentine,  bending  over  her,  *  your 
troubles  are  neaily  over  now.' 

Lotty  made  no  reply.  Her  heavy  eyes  rolled  slowly  round 
till  they  rested  on  Melenda. 

*  There  is  no  more  sorrow,  dear,'  Valentine  went  on,  *  nor 
any  pain  left  for  you.  Perhaps  you  will  see  us  all  again  soon  : 
Melenda,  and  Lizzie,  and  me.' 

The  dying  girl  made  answer  none.  In  her  last  moments 
she  was  back  again,  in  imagination,  among  the  shirts  and 
button-holes. 

*  Never  mind  what  they  said,  Melenda  dear,'  she  murmured, 
her  eyes  wandering  as  if  there  was  something  she  did  not  quite 
understand.  *  Them  Germans  do  swear  awful  and  call  dreadful 
names,  but  never  mind  what  they  said :  don't  get  into  a  rage  ; 
what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  they  give  us  the  work  ? ' 

*  Lotty,  there  is  no  more  work :  it  is  all  done,'  said  Valentine, 
*  all  done  and  put  away — and  paid  for,'  she  added.  *  Oh,  it  is  paid 
for,  with  this.' 

*  The  room  gets  hot,  doesn't  it,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  days 
get  longer  and  longer.  Oh,  Melenda,  it's  you  who  do  all  the 
work.  It's  my  back,  dear — I  must  lie  down  again.  Give  Lizzie 
my  bread  and  butter,  dear,  when  she  comes  in.  I  don't  want 
any  dinner  when  I'm  laying  down.  Poor  Liz,  she's  always  hungry, 
isn't  she  ?      Don't  be  hard  on  Liz,  Melenda.     Think  of  Tilly.' 

Melenda  clutched  her  hands  and  set  her  lips ;  but  her  eyes 
were  dry. 

*  When  Tilly  comes  home  again,  Melenda,  we  won't  be  cruel 
to  her  and  drive  her  away,  will  we  ?  Let  us  take  her  back  again, 
and  pretend  we  don't  know.  Oh,  Melenda — she  was  so  dreadful 
poor,  and  she  was  always  an  impatient  one.  She  wasn't  brave 
and  strong,  like  you.' 
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Valentine  stepped  back,  so  that  the  girl's  eyes  should  fall  on 
no  one  but  her  old  companion. 

*  I  haven't  done  much  work  lately,  have  I  ?  because  I've  been 
so  bad.  But  I  feel  better  now.  There's  no  pain  in  my  back  to- 
day, and  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well.  The  Doctor  said  so— and 
Valentine — who  is  Valentine?  Melenda' — ^her  eyes  were  full 
now  of  a  vague  yearning  as  if  after  something  unknown — 
*  Melenda,  we've  been  friends,  haven't  we  ? — we've  always  been 
friends.' 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  her  hands  dropped.  Melenda  kissed 
her,  breaking  out  into  passionate  cries  and  weeping.  But  Lizzie 
stopped  crying,  and  laid  the  limbs  straight,  and  folded  the  arms 
across  her  breast.     For  Lotty  was  dead. 

.  ....... 

When  Claude  came  in  the  afternoon,  Valentine  led  him  into 
the  room  where  the  Dead  girl  lay. 

*  See,'  she  whispered.  *  This  is  the  beautiful  face  she  was 
meant  to  have.  You  can  discern  it  now,  though  the  cheek  is  so 
thin.  Did  you  think  our  poor  Lotty  could  ever  have  been  half  so 
pretty  ?  Her  face  was  smirched  and  spoiled  by  our  cruelty  and 
neglect  and  apathy,  not  by  any  sins  of  her  own,  poor  child ! 
Since  she  ceased  to  work  she  has  grown  daily  more  beautiful — 
and  now  she  is  dead.  As  the  Doctor  said,  what  better  thing 
could  befall  her?  Oh,  Claude,  we  have  been  Christians  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  we  can  say  still  that  the  best 
thing  for  thousands  among  us  is  to  die.' 

*  Are  we  Christians  ? '  he  replied.  *  Have  we,  even  yet,  begun 
to  understand  what  Christianity  means  ?  ' 

Presently  they  left  the  chamber  and  went  out  together  upon 
the  cliflF.  It  was  a  still  afternoon,  with  a  clear  sky  and  no  wind, 
and  in  the  west  there  was  a  glorious  winter  sunset.  When  the 
sun  had  quite  gone  down  there  arose  a  splendid  afterglow,  red 
and  rosy,  high  in  the  western  sky,  and  reflected  in  the  ocean,  full 
of  consolation  and  of  hope;  and  below  their  feet  the  quiet 
waters  lapped  upon  the  shore.  Behind  them,  in  the  east,  there 
was  a  blackness  in  the  sky  that  could  be  felt. 

*  Claude,'  she  whispered,  *  we  are  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dead.  This  place  is  like  a  church;  and — oh,  I  can  speak  at 
last.' 

*  Speak,  Valentine.     What  is  it  you  would  say  ? ' 

*  My  mother  tells  me  you  have  confessed  things — things 
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about  me.    And  that  you  said  foolish  things  about  your  father's 
sins  and  your  own — ^inheritance.    And  that  your  lips  were  sealed.' 

*  They  were  not  foolish  things,  Valentine ;  they  were  real 
things.  How  could  such  as  myself  ask  you  to  share  with  me  my 
inheritance  of  shame  ? ' 

*0  Claude!  Have  I  not  shared  it  already?  Can  I  ever 
cease  to  share  it  ?  Forget  that  foolishness.  Besides — you  are — 
yourself.  We  are  not  brother  and  sister  ;  you  have  known  that 
all  along,  and  so  have  I.  There  lies  a  great  garden  at  our  feet, 
where  we  can  work — if  we  work  together — always  together. 
Claude,  have  I  said  enough  ?     Oh,  do  not  ask  me  to  say  more.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  bent  his  head  and  met 
her  lips  and  kissed  them.  But  he  could  not  speak  for  awhile. 
Presently  he  found  a  voice. 

*  Oh,  my  Queen ! '  he  murmured.  *  Oh,  my  mistress  !  Oh,  my 
Lady  and  my  Love ! '  She  raised  her  head,  while  the  red  light 
in  the  west  filled  her  eyes  and  made  them  wondrous. 

*  Hand  in  hand,  Claude,  all  our  lives.' 

So,  almost  beside  the  girl's  dead  body,  these  lovers  were 
betrothed. 

The  afterglow  died  in  the  west ;  the  last  day  of  the  year  was 
over ;  the  Past  was  done ;  but  in  their  hearts  there  sprang  the 
new  light  of  another  day. 


THE   END. 
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A  REPLY. 


DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  in  an  interesting  paper  under  the 
above  title  in  the  October  number  of  this  journal,  took 
up  a  subject  which  has  often  called  forth  strong  expressions  of 
opinion  from  members  of  his  profession  and  which  seems  lately  to 
have  rankled  in  the  medical  mind  in  an  unusual  degree.  Dr. 
Withers  Moore,  in  addressing  some  few  months  ago  the  British 
Medical  Congress,  made  the  over-education  of  women  his  theme, 
and  protested  in  set  terms  against  the  modem  movement  which 
in  his  own  country  is  even  more  advanced  than  in  ours.  Sir 
T.  Spencer  Wells  touched  upon  the  same  topic  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  Sanitary  Congress,  and  pronounced  an  exactly 
opposite  opinion.  Dr.  Richardson  seems  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
for  while  he  allows  that  women  can  rival  men  in  nearly  every  kind 
of  work,  intellectual  and  manual,  that  they  choose  to  practise,  he 
nevertheless  does  not  approve  of  any  such  eflforts  on  their  part. 
He  declares  that  every  woman  must  decide  in  her  own  mind,  and 
this  presumably  in  her  early  girlhood,  whether  she  will  be  a 
rival  or  a  helpmeet.  If  the  former,  she  is  forthwith  to  give  up 
feminine  attire,  allow  herself  to  grow  ugly  or,  at  any  rate,  gro- 
tesque, and  so  far  sacrifice  her  health  as  to  be  incapable  of  having 
healthy  children.  By  these  means  she  will  develop  into  a  kind 
of  nondescript  person,  capable  of  doing  any  or  almost  any  work 
she  chooses.  If,  however,  she  prefers  to  train  herself  for  the  old- 
fashioned  domestic  duties,  she  is  to  remain  beautiful  and  womanly, 
clothed  in  trailing  skirts  and  enjoying  tolerable  health,  but  quite 
innocent  of  any  intellectual  effort.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  Dr.  Richardson  closes  his  article  with  a  kind-hearted  warning 
against  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  The  iminformed  lady, 
'  hedged  about  with  petticoats  and  dragging  long  trains  in  the 
mire,'  to  quote  the  Doctor's  own  expressive  words,  is  not  an  enviable 
object.    But  even  she  is  better  than  the  abnormally  developed 
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person  of  neither  sex  who  is  to  lose  health  and  beauty  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  profession.  If  Dr.  Bichardsou's  premises  are  true,  his  conclu- 
sion is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  has  given 
it  in  such  an  apologetic  whisper  at  the  end  of  his  story.  It  is 
with  the  object  of  relieving  the  minds  of  the  compassionate  public, 
who  must  be  very  much  distressed  at  the  miserable  predicament 
in  which  women  seem  to  be  placed,  that  the  present  reply  is 
written. 

Dr.  Richardson  quotes  examples  to  show  that  in  manual  labour 
and  in  intellectual  work  women  may  succeed  at  a  certain  cost  to 
themselves  and  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  two  kinds  of 
work  quite  separately.  As  regards  manual  labour  such  as  that  of 
whitesmiths,  turners,  and  brass-finishers,  it  is  no  modem  move- 
ment  thai>  has  offered  it  to  women.  Anyone  having  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  industry  can  see 
the  fallacy  of  naming  such  occupations  as  hitherto  performed  by 
men  only.  The  tendency  of  our  factory  legislation  for  many  years 
past  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  strong  trade-unions 
of  men  have  co-operated  with  philanthropists  to  shut  women  out 
of  much  work  which  formerly  was  undertaken  by  them.  Whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  for  women  to  use  their  muscles  in  earning  a 
livelihood,  those  of  the  poorer  classes  have  done  it  for  so  many 
generations  that  we  have  the  results  before  us.  We  need  not 
attempt  to  prophesy  the  strange  evolution  that  will  take  place 
when  women  work  like  men,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  nurse 
their  children.  We  have  merely  to  look  about  to  see  what  has 
already  taken  place  under  these  very  conditions.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  writing  in  the  National  RevieWj  falls  into  precisely  the 
same  error,  and  talks  of  women  working  at  the  pit-brow  and  in 
similar  industries  as  if  it  were  something  new  and  of  the  period. 
This  undeniable  fact — namely,  that  women  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  always  undertaken  hard  manual  work,  and  that  the  effect  of 
modem  legislation  and  public  opinion  is  to  lighten  and  not  add 
to  out-of-door  occupations — disposes  of  a  large  portion  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  argument  as  to  what  peculiar  creatures  women  will 
become  when  they  are  allowed  to  earn  a  living  by  manual  work. 

One  alteration  in  respect  of  female  artisans  has  been 
threatened,  and  even  partly  accomplished,  by  those  holding 
advanced  views  on  these  subjects.  Women  are  in  some  trades 
paid  better  than  they  used  to  be.  There  is  a  chance  of  cases  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  exercised  by  capitalists  or  overseers  being 
inquired    into  and  publicly  eicposed.      Protective   unions   have 
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been  formed  amongst  them,  and  some  higher  interests  than  the 
daily  struggle  for  bread  have  been  introduced  into  their  lives.  In 
sonae  few  instances  they  have  been  admitted  to  share  the  benefits 
earned  by  those  who  are  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  labouring 
classes.  For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  printers'  unions  resolved  that  women  should  be  admitted  on 
equal  terms  to  their  organisations.  These  changes  will  not  make 
women  harder  worked,  but  better  paid,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  even  if  they  are  the  mothers  of  young  families,  that  alteration 
will  hurt  them. 

Having  cleared  away  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  manual 
labour  is  any  new  privilege  for  women,  we  are  left  to  deal  with 
the  intellectual  work  which  they  are  only  now  being  permitted  to 
undertake,  and  which  Dr.  Sichardson  considers  they  can  succeed  in 
accomplishing  if  they  give  up  their  feminine  characteristics  and 
become  in  fact  a  third  sex.  The  experience  we  have  of  women 
doctors,  women  higher-grade  teachers,  and  so  forth,  is  so  small, 
that  it  seems  an  absurdity  to  generalise ;  but  so  far  as  that  expe- 
rience has  shown  anything,  it  does  not  in  the  least  carry  out  Dr. 
Richardson's  suppositions.  There  are  three  main  points  that  he 
has  touched  upon.  The  first,  and  least  important,  is  dress.  He 
considers  that  the  modem  costume  of  women  must  be  very  much 
altered  before  they  can,  as  he  calls  it,  *  rival  men,'  or,  as  others 
prefer  to  describe  it,  *  earn  their  living  by  congenial  occupation.' 
Why  should  it  be  more  necessary  for  women  to  discard  petticoats 
than  for  barristers  to  discard  wigs  ?  Petticoats  are  a  slight  in- 
cumbrance if  the  wearer  desires  to  walk  quickly,  and  are  trouble- 
some if  she  is  out  of  doors  in  wet  weather.  Wigs  are  extremely 
irksome,  and  even  imhealthy,  when  worn  in  a  heated  court  of 
justice,  and  during  the  performance  of  highly  intellectual  work. 
If  our  judges  and  counsel  are  to  be  forgiven  the  Uttle  weakness 
of  preferring  fashion  to  comfort,  the  same  leniency  may  be  ex- 
tended to  self-supporting  women  of  the  educated  classes.  Let 
the  medical  men  who  feel  so  acutely  the  disability  of  ladies'  dress 
contrast  themselves  attired  for  ordinary  professional  work  on  a 
hot  June  morning  with  their  sisters  and  daughters  starting  for 
college.  The  doctor  is  tightly  inclosed  in  black  or  very  dark- 
coloured  cloth,  either  leaving  his  chest  comparatively  exposed  or 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  double  and  treble  layers  of  cloth,  according 
to  whether  he  favours  the  fashion  of  a  shirt  front  or  a  buttoned-up 
frock-coat.  A  stiff  collar  surrounds  his  throat,  and  a  tall  black 
hat,  inclosing  a  column  of  heated  air,  is  on  his  head.   This  painful 
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uniform  of  fashion  has  to  be  worn  during  the  whole  day,  although 
his  scientific  training  insures  his  knowing  that  his  dark  clothing 
absorbs  the  heat,  and  his  tight  collar,  his  braces,  and  his  hat 
interfere  with  the  healthy  circulation  of  his  blood.  Now  consider 
the  pleasant  summer  costume  of  what  is  called  the  advanced 
woman.  She  wears  a  loose  graceful  dress  of  a  light  shade  in 
colour  and  of  flimsy  woollen  material.  Her  straw  hat  is  ventilating 
throughout  and  is  trimmed  with  white  gauze,  so  that  the  sunheat 
is  scarcely  felt.  Instead  of  an  iron  collar  stiff  with  relentless 
starch,  her  throat  is  surrounded  with  a  soft  falling  lace  tucker, 
and  in  short  her  whole  costume  is  exactly  suitable  to  the  weather, 
and  because  it  is  suitable  it  is  beautiful.  Contrasted  with  the 
black  cloth,  the  tall  hat,  and  the  barrister's  wig,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  rational  dress.  Every  unprejudiced  person  must  agree  that  the 
medical  men  should  begin  with  their  own  sex  if  they  desire  reform 
in  dress.  In  winter  it  is  true  men's  clothes  are  less  unsightly, 
but  those  of  sensible  women  are  still  not  so  absurd  for  winter 
wear  as  we  have  seen  men's  clothes  to  be  for  summer  wear. 
The  warm  cloth  jacket,  the  gracefully  looped  skirts,  and  the 
comfortable  velvet  or  fur  bonnets  that  ladies  wear  in  winter  are 
very  healthy  and  tolerably  convenient.  They  are  certainly  no 
serious  hindrance  to  intellectual  work  of  any  kind  at  present 
attempted.  I  deny  that  women  need  change  their  fashions  before 
they  can  work  like  men,  for  already  the  best  of  these  fashions  are 
much  more  suitable  to  work  in  than  the  fashions  of  men ;  and  as 
men  put  up  with  the  worse,  women  can  put  up  with  the  better. 
If  Dr.  Richardson  means  that  women  cannot  earn  their  bread  in 
ball  dresses,  I  agree  with  him.  But  do  men  go  to  business  in 
court  dress  ?  Or  would  a  judge  carry  his  robes  into  the  hunting 
field  if  he  had  a  mind  to  follow  the  hounds  ? 

The  second  point  taken  by  Dr.  Richardson  is  that  personal 
beauty  will  be  lost  to  women  if  they  spend  their  lives  in  occu- 
pations commonly  followed  by  men.  With  regard  to  manual 
occupations  affecting  the  shape  of  the  hands  or  the  complexion 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  thing  has  been  tried  for  centuries. 
Our  factory  girls  and  gleaners  and  other  rough  workers  have 
always  had  their  share  of  the  love  and  reverence  of  their  own 
class,  and  they  will  continue  to  have  it  in  spite  of  all  scientific 
prognostications  to  the  contrary.  With  regard  to  the  new  openings 
for  women  in  intellectual  occupations,  it  seems  impossible  that 
these  will  leave  any  disagreeable  traces  in  the  appearance  of  those 
who  follow  them.    There  may  be  an  exchange  from  an  expression 
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of  unsatisfied  wishes  in  the  face  of  an  untutored  girl  to  that  of 
happy  complacency  in  that  of  one  now  well  taught  what  she  has  a 
taste  for;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  probable  alteration  in 
appearance.  The  thousands  of  female  teachers  carefully  trained 
for  their  profession,  and  now  earning  comfortable  incomes  under 
our  school  boards,  form  a  class  of  comely  young  and  middle-aged 
women,  well  dressed,  and  of  pleasing,  self-possessed  manners. 
Our  great  singers  and  actresses,  as  highly  trained  and  as  hard- 
worked  as  the  members  of  any  profession,  have  never  been  noted 
for  any  oddity  of  appearance  or  for  loss  of  feminine  beauty. 
Dr.  Richardson  vaguely  alludes  to  some  instances  in  which  *  beauty 
has  died  on  the  altar  of  female  independence ; '  but  those  who  have 
a  very  wide  acquaintance  among  the  English  women,  pioneers  in 
the  new  movement,  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  which  accords 
with  his  experience.  Probably  what  has  misled  him  is  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  the  old  days  none  but  beautiful  women  would 
have  been  noticed  at  all  in  society,  now  even  the  plain  have  their 
chance  if  they  are  gifted  with  intellect.  Mme.  de  Stael  was  not 
made  plain  by  her  literary  work,  but,  being  a  plain  woman,  was  yet 
noticed  as  an  authoress.  If  a  lady  with  red  hair,  harsh  prominent 
features,  and  ungainly  proportions,  is  introduced  into  society  as  a 
great  lioness,  it  may  be  distasteful  to  the  worshippers  of  a  Griselda 
Grantley.  Still,  it  is  extremely  illogical  to  assume  that  any 
particular  avocation  in  life  is  the  cause  of  the  unpleasing  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  any  social  observer  to  test 
Dr.  Richardson's  accuracy  on  this  point.  Attendance  at  the  annual 
prizegiving  at  one  of  the  large  public  schools  where  nearly  all  the 
girls  are  trained  to  pass  examinations ;  or  at  the  annual  ceremony 
of  giving  degrees  at  the  University  of  London,  in  Burlington 
Gardens ;  or  at  a  tournament  of  lawn  tennis,  between  two  of  our 
ladies'  colleges — any  of  these  easy  experiments  will  decide  at  once 
whether  systematic  study  has  the  eflFect  of  making  young  girls  no 
longer  beautiful  in  feature,  form,  and  expression,  or  graceful  in 
movement  and  manner. 

Dr.  Richardson's  third  point  is,  the  danger  for  women,  and 
more  especially  for  those  who  are  afterwards  to  bring  up  children, 
of  overworking  themselves  in  cramming  for  examinations.  It  is 
possible,  without  sharing  his  exclusive  admiration  for  the  system 
of  the  Scotch  Universities,  to  endorse  entirely  his  wise  words  as 
to  the  danger  and  folly  of  cramming.  But  he  is  altogether  too 
narrow  in  defining  the  class  he  addresses.  Not  only  women  who 
after  their  studious  years  will  marry  and  have  children,  but  all 
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women^  should  be  mindful  of  their  health,  and  should  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  machine  with  which  they  must  do  their  life's 
work,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  There  is  no  need  to  divide 
women  into  two  classes  of  wives  and  old  maids  on  this  account. 
We  do  not  want  a  race  of  ailing  mothers  in  England,  nor  do  we 
want  a  race  of  ailing  unmarried  women.  All  the  duties  likely  to 
be  undertaken  by  women  who,  from  want  of  inclination  or  oppor- 
tunity, do  not  marry,  had  best  be  left  alone  unless  the  workers  have 
sound  health.  Sick  nursing  in  hospitals,  teaching  in  schools,  medical 
practice,  business,  art  —  every  well-paying  occupation  demands 
good  strong  health ;  and  she  who  attempts  to  earn  her  living  after 
ruining  her  constitution  by  injudicious  overwork  will  have  but  a 
poor  success.  Nor  should  Dr.  Kichardson  have  stopped  at  women. 
His  warnings  equally  apply  to  men.  To  work  oneself  to  the  edge 
of  brain  disease  is  a  foolish  preparation  for  the  hard  competition 
of  modern  life,  and  the  lesson  is  as  necessary  for  young  men  as  for 
young  women.  Instead  of  dividing  his  fellow-creatures  into  men 
and  women,  and  subdividing  the  latter  into  those  intending  to 
lead  single  lives  and  those  contemplating  matrimony,  and  ad- 
dressing to  the  last  subdivision  only  the  excellent  advice  to  take 
care  of  that  most  precious  possession,  health.  Dr.  Kichardson  should 
have  laid  down  the  golden  rule  for  the  whole  of  mankind  and 
womankind,  with  all  the  force  of  expression  at  his  command. 

Although  none  will  deny  that  the  reasonable  precautions  to 
preserve  health  during  the  period  of  school  and  college  life  are 
serious  duties  to  be  inculcated  by  teachers  and  observed  by  pupils, 
yet  there  are  many,  and  these  particularly  among  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  consider  it  far  more  dangerous  to  society 
if  women  who  afterwards  become  mothers  break  the  laws  of 
health  than  if  others  do  so.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  every  ordinary 
observer  of  our  times  that  such  a  selection  of  life  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Kichardson  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  Our 
English  girls  do  not  as  a  rule  have  fixed  notions  of  their  future, 
and  certainly  do  not  conform  to  any  which  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  parents  and  guardians.  The  beautiful  fiction  of  the 
princess  sleeping  until  the  prince  arrives  to  awaken  her  expresses 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  purity  and  happiness  of  English 
homes.  Whatever  physical  or  intellectual  training  is  good  for 
those  who  are  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  that  training  must  be 
given  to  all  alike,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  thousand  chances  of 
life  how  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  girl  and  the  character 
developed  in  her  will  be  afterwards  used.     Instead  of  teaching 
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young  women  that  they  may  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will 
marry  or  not,  it  is  safer  and  happier  to  inculcate  exactly  the  opposite. 
Let  them  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  useful  under  any 
circumstances.  Let  them  arm  themselves  with  sensible,  carefully 
formed  opinions,  and  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-control,  and 
then,  if  they  are  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  they  may  earn 
an  honest  livelihood  either  as  the  heads  of  their  husbands'  house- 
holds or  as  independent  workers.  Every  sensible  girl  knows  well 
enough  that  she  cannot  decide  beforehand  which  position  in  life 
she  will  fill.  What  she  can  decide  is  that  whatever  work  comes 
to  her  she  will  be  prepared  to  do  well. 

If  all  cultured  women  are  to  receive  the  same  kind  of  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  very  serious  responsibility  for  any  who  believe 
they  have  influence  to  consider  whether  they  are  doing  good  or 
harm  by  encouraging  close  study  and,  in  cases  where  girls  desire 
it,  a  professional  training.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  good  deal 
of  medical  testimony  against  such  study  and  training.  A  formid- 
able band  of  eminent  men,  headed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  tells 
us  that  women,  in  order  to  do  their  natural  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  should  only  study  with  a  view  of  being  pleasing 
in  society.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  experience  of  many 
able  women  who  have  brought  up  girls  and  watched  them  in  after 
Ufe,  and  we  have  also  the  conclusions  which  our  own  reasoning 
powers  enable  us  to  draw  from  undoubted  facts.  Medical  men, 
and,  indeed,  all  who  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  the 
investigations  of  natural  science,  are  almost  entirely  incapacitated 
for  the  correct  solution  of  social  problems.  They  have  acquired  a 
habit  of  studying  objects  through  the  microscope,  or  deadened 
by  anaesthetics,  or  under  the  strict  control  and  discipline  of  a 
hospital  ward.  To  them  men  are  as  chess  pawns,  to  be  moved 
here  or  left  there,  as  science  dictates.  The  friction  introduced 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  free  will  is  forgotten,  and  thus  their 
calculations  as  to  human  action  are  never  realised.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  science,  with  all  its  modem  progress,  has 
affected  so  slightly  the  legislation  of  our  country.  Medical  men 
are  not  politicians.  They  seldom  take  an  active  part  in  political 
contests,  and  are  not  found  in  high  political  places.  They  are 
satisfied  to  be  indirectly  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  have 
so  little  influence  upon  its  action  that  laws  are  passed,  like 
those  promoted  by  the  anti-vivisectionists,  actually  hurtful  to 
their  most  valuable  investigations.  If  the  doctors  cannot  solve 
their  own  social  problems,  and  guide  skilfully  theu*  own  political 
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course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  do  so  any  better  for 
women.  They  regard  all  human  beings  as  passive  patients,  who 
are  to  have  their  failings  examined,  diagnosed,  and  prescribed  for. 
They  forget  that  unruly  patients  will  refuse  the  prescription. 

Let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  England  would  be 
a  greater  nation  and  the  English  a  happier  people  if  all  English- 
women devoted  th«ir  best  energies  to  purely  domestic  concerns — if 
young  girls  learned  as  their  sole  technical  acquirements  the  art  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  bodily  health  and  that  of  their  children  ; 
if  all  undue  excitement  were  banished,  and  no  risks  were  run  of 
injuring  in  the  slightest  degree  the  physical  strength  of  the  next 
generation.  How  should  we  set  about  accomplishing  this  state  of 
things  ?  By  denying  to  women  higher  education  and  the  choice 
of  professional  work  ?  Should  we  make  our  girls  quiet  in  mind 
and  healthy  in  body  by  leaving  them  untaught  or  by  teaching 
them  only  the  accomplishments  supposed  to  be  pleasing  in  society  ? 
Experience  tells  us  that  a  good  disposition  and  a  contented  mind 
are  the  essentials  for  a  quiet  life.  Bestless  girls  find  an  outlet  in 
balls,  private  theatricals,  fox-hunting,  aimless  imitation  of  young 
men,  mischievous  bohemianism,  and  in  plenty  of  other  ways, 
tedious  to  enumerate.  Compared  with  the  loss  of  health,  temper^ 
and  personal  dignity  involved  in  the  hare-brained  race  for  such 
excitements  as  these,  even  a  competitive  examination  after  insuf- 
ficient preparation  is  a  harmless  venture.  The  miserable  condition 
of  women  who  suffer  firom  what  they  call  *  nerves,'  and  which  shows 
itself  in  fretfulness,  depression  of  spirits,  hysteria,  and  other 
specially  ladylike  maladies,  is  generally  the  consequence  of 
mistaken  management  of  health  during  the  risky  {)eriod  for  a 
few  years  after  leaving  school.  Some  girls,  having  no  aim  in 
life,  sacrifice  their  health  by  the  painful  performance  of  trivial 
duties  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  and  which  would  never  be 
insisted  upon  if  there  were  any  serious  work  to  do.  Others  fall  ill 
from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  health.  Others, 
seeing  no  chance  of  happiness  but  in  a  good  marriage,  risk  every- 
thing to  outshine  their  rivals  in  society.  Others,  from  dullness  and 
the  carelessness  bred  of  idleness,  waste  their  strength  in  follies 
which  they  know  are  hurtful.  Are  any  of  these  dangers  incident 
to  the  newly  discovered  openings  for  women's  work  ?  Are  any  of 
them  the  probable  condition  of  girls  in  careful  training  for  pro- 
fessional careers  ?  To  those  who  have  watched  the  upbringing  of 
girls,  it  seems  rather  a  preventive  than  a  cause  of  delicacy  of  health 
to  give  them  rational  employment.    For  these  reasons,  it  may  be 
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doubted  "whether  medical  men  have  hit  upon  the  right  cure  for  the 
evil  of  over-excitement  and  over-fatigue  among  women.  Granting 
all  that'  their  physiological  propositions  establish,  it  is  probable 
that  their  want  of  political  skill  may  entirely  prevent  them  from 
solving  what  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  social  problem. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  women  who  are  sure  to  come 
within  the  doctor's  purview  are  those  who  are  ill.  There  are 
plenty  of  strong  healthy  girls,  middle-aged  women,  and  women 
considerably  above  middle  age,  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life 
without  any  injury  to  their  constitutions,  some  of  them  remaining 
unmarried  and  some  of  them  bringing  up,  wisely  and  well,  healthy, 
happy  children.  But  such  women  as  these  do  not  consult  physicians. 
They  have  no  occasion  to.  It  is  the  unfortunate  few  who  have  been 
handicapped  from  the  beginning  with  a  bad  constitution,  some 
inherited  weakness  perhaps,  or  who  have  unwisely  overstrained 
themselves,  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the  doctors.  Now 
there  is  one  cause  of  this  occasional  overstrain  that  might  well  be 
guarded  against,  and  in  this  way  the  small  number  of  women  who 
break  down  from  over-education  might  be  made  even  less  than  it  is. 

The  new  openings  for  women  are  still  little  known  among 
middle-class  parents.  A  man  with  a  large  family  to  provide  for 
invests  money  in  teaching  his  boys  money-getting  pursuits,  but 
leaves  his  daughters  without  technical  knowledge.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  nearly  all  the  girls,  whose  independence  and 
originality  of  character  prompt  them  to  learn  some  congenial 
occupation,  have  to  pay  by  interim  work  the  cost  of  their  own 
training.  Unless  they  are  of  age,  with  money  of  their  own,  they 
have  to  teach,  or  write,  or  act  as  lady  companion,  or  in  some  way 
keep  the  pot  boiling  while  they  acquire  and  pay  for  the  training 
which  is  to  fit  them  ultimately  for  better  work.  It  is  only  because 
serious-minded  women  have  some  great  advantages  over  the 
generality  of  male  students  that  this  double  strain  of  simultaneous 
earning  and  learning  has  not  kept  them  far  behind  in  the  race. 
Women  who  are  voluntary  students  in  any  art  or  profession  have 
undoubtedly  some  great  advantages  over  average  male  students. 
They  have  not  been  pressed  into  the  work  by  conventional  prejudice 
or  family  tradition.  They  have  not  the  expensive  and  health- 
destroying  habits  learned  by  university  men  at  college  wines  and 
in  smoking  saloons.  They  regard  their  work  as  a  great  privilege 
instead  of  a  heavy  task.  In  fact,  they  are  necessarily  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  profession.  Any  scholar- 
ships enabling  women  to  carry  on  their  students'  work  without 
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the  care  of  breadwinning  at  the  same  time  ¥7ill  lessen  the  real 
causes  of  loss  of  health.  The  same  good  effect  will  be  produced 
by  enlightening  the  public,  and  gradually  bringing  home  the 
truth  to  the  somewhat  darkened  minds  of  parents.  With  the 
census  returns  before  us  we  may  see  at  once  that  a  large  number 
of  Englishwomen  must  either  remain  unmarried  and  earn  their 
own  livings,  or  else  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  This  fact  must 
be  recognised  in  its  full  significance  before  we  can  usefully  reason 
about  the  wisest  way  of  bringing  up  girls.  Unless  parents  are 
prepared  to  send  their  girls  abroad,  they  must  furnish  them  with 
a  good  technical  education  such  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
independently.  To  count  upon  a  girl  being  provided  for  by 
marriage,  and  to  teach  her  nothing  but  the  duties  of  a  married 
woman,  is  about  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  count  upon  a  boy 
becoming  heir  to  a  fortune  and  to  teach  him  nothing  but  the 
duties  of  a  landed  gentleman.  It  is  at  least  a  comfort  to  know 
that,  although  all  women  without  private  fortimes  must  learn  to 
earn  their  living,  and  a  good  proportion  of  them  must  actually 
use  their  knowledge  and  work,  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
existence  of  the  third  sex,  nor  even  for  the  startling  change  of 
the  costume  of  women  described  by  Dr.  Bichardson.  We  shall 
do  well  to  take  his  warnings  against  overwork  in  good  earnest 
and  share  them  with  our  brothers.  As  to  his  prophecies  of  the 
Coming  Bace,  they  are  more  amusing  than  alarming. 

Eliza  Orme. 
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A  TALE  ly  TWO  CHAPTERS, 

CHAPTER  I. 

MONSIEUR   BLITZINl'S  FIRST  PERFORMANCE. 

THE  season  was  at  its  height  at  the  little  town  of  Witherington, 
on  the  south  coast  of  England ;  and  the  presence  there  of 
three  Grerman  bands  and  of  a  troupe  of  Tyrolese  zither-players 
might  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  season  at  Witherington  was 
unusually  brilliant.  At  the  Pavilion  on  the  Pier — and  what  self- 
respecting  seaside  resort  is  now  without  its  Pier  and  Pavilion  ? — 
companies  of  strolling  performers  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  with  equal  success.  A  wandering  Variety  Show 
had  lingered  for  nearly  a  week,  so  attractive  had  been  the  latest 
war-song  which  the  Only  Macfarlane  had  bellowed  lustily  in 
response  to  three  encores  at  every  performance.  The  celebrated 
Campbell  Comedy  Company  had  given  a  round  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama — an  elastic  term  as  Mr.  Campbell  understood  it,  for  it 
allowed  Miss  Dora  Dartmore  (Mrs.  Campbell)  to  appear  as  the 
heroines  of  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons,'  *  East  Lynne,'  *  A  Happy  Pair,' 
and  *  The  Little  Detective.'  After  a  week  of  the  Legitimate  Drama 
the  celebrated  Campbell  Comedy  Company  had  departed,  and  the 
small  boys  of  Witherington  had  torn  down  the  vast  pictorial 
posters  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  represented  as  shaking  hands 
with  David  Garrick,  while  Shakespeare  hovered  above  them,  dis- 
tributing an  impartial  blessing.  Now  a  new  advertisement  was 
to  be  read  by  those  who  were  willing  to  pause  before  the  hoardings 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  town.  This  advertise- 
ment was  peculiar  enough  to  deserve  reproduction  here  in 
full: 
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PAVILION  HALL. 


SEANCE    FRESTIGISPIRITISTE. 

BT 

MONSIEUR  BLITZINI. 

This  world-renowned  artiste  will  visit  Witheiington  and  perform  at 
the  Pavilion  Hall  at  8  p.m.  on  the  evenings  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  13  and  U,  1886. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  OCCULT  I 
NO  MAHATMAS  OR  ESOTERIC  BAMBOOZLING!! 

BEAD  A  PLAIN  TALE. 

Monsieur  Blitzini,  far-famed  as  a  professor  of  the  so-called  Art  of 
Magic,  undertook,  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  to  expose  the  tricks  and 
fallacies  of  the  Spiritualists  (including  the  Davenport  Cabinet,  the 
Light  and  Dark  Stance,  Materialisation,  &c.  &c.)  This  he  did  with 
ease ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  suggested  by  his  researches, 
he,  strange  to  relate,  made  the  singular  and  startling  discovery  that 
there  is,  in  very  truth,  a  Sphere  of  Spirits  or  Genii  with  whom  it  is 
possible  for  the  duly  initiated  to  enter  into  converse ;  and,  pushing  his 
investigations  stiU  further,  he  became  possessed  of  the  extraordinary  and 
wondrous  powers  which  he  will  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting. 

Monsieur  Blitzini  used  to  perform  his  Marvels  of  Magic  by  sleight  of 
hand  alone,  the  aid  of  profuse  machinery  being  in  his  opinion  contemp- 
tible. Still  stranger  wonders  he  now  performs  without  any  aid  save 
that  of  the  invisibles  above  alluded  to. 

COME  AND   SEE. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  Monsieur  Blitzini  will  be  happy  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  his  experiences  and  discoveries  to  any 
intelligent  member  of  the  audience  desiring  the  same. 

MONSIEUR    BLITZINI, 


Pavilion  Hall,  Witheringtok,  August  13  &  14,  at  Eight  preciselt. 
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One  of  these  alluring  advertisements  was  affixed  to  the  wall 
of  the  Pier  Pavilion,  but  it  did  not  attract  as  much  attention 
daring  the  afternoon  preceding  Monsieur  Blitzini's  promised  first 
performance  as  it  deserved,  for  a  band  was  playing  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pavilion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Pier  the  noted  JNIan  Otter 
and  his  seven  sons  and  daughters  were  giving  their  astonishing 
Aquatic  Entertainment. 

Monsieur  Blitzini's  advertisement  had,  however,  considerable 
interest  for  two  men  lounging  along  the  pier — two  men  whom  a 
boy  would  have  called  elderly,  and  whom  an  old  man  would  have 
declared  young.  They  were  Steele  Wyoming,  an  American,  and 
Cecil  Cameron,  an  Euglishman.  They  paused  before  the  placard 
and  read  it  silently  and  with  profound  absorption.  A  smile  or 
two  flitted  across  the  Englishman's  face  during  the  perusal,  but 
the  humorous  gloom  of  the  American  deepened. 

^  Cecil,'  said  the  latter  solemnly,  ^  this  is  tall  talk,  but  I 
like  it.' 

*  Steele,'  replied  his  friend,  ^  I  think  it  is  more  fun  than  a 
barrel  of  monkeys.' 

*  It  is  very  strange,'  Wyoming  remarked,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  making  a  serious  confidence  to  himself,  ^  how  well  he  can 
talk  American.    Much  better  than  I  do,  in  fact.' 

<  I  had  the  advantage  of  studying  it  as  a  foreign  language,' 
Cameron  retorted  with  equal  gravity. 

'  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  true  explanation,'  said  the  American. 
*  Now  what  about  this  hanky  man  ? ' 

*  I  think  he's  just  lovely,'  interrupted  the  Englishman.  *  The 
Esoteric  touch  is  good,  and  so  is  the  ^^  so-called  Art  of  Magic." ' 

*  The  contempt  for  **  the  use  of  profuse  machinery  "  is  quite 
Machiavellian.  Altogether  he  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  an  idea 
both  new  and  good.  We've  had  over  and  over  again  the  converted 
and  unconverted  and  re-re-re-converted  Spiritualist,  but  to  happen 
on  a  new  kind  of  spirits  while  you  were  engaged  in  exposing  the 
bogus  one  is  a  good  act.' 

*  It's  not  half  bad,'  Cameron  added,  *  and  I'm  really  grateful  to 
him  for  saying  nothing  about  that  detestable  rubbish  Thought- 
Reading.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  ring  in  the  old 
Second-Sight  business  and  to  call  it  Thought-Beading  by  Spirits 
of  the  n***  Sphere.' 

*  Blitzini  has  a  soul  above  that.' 

*  We're  going  to  see  him  ? '  asked  Cameron. 

Wyoming  stared  at  him  silently  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
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said,  '  Why  persist  in  asking  foolish  questions  ?  As  if  any  two 
members  of  the  Eosicrucian  Brotherhood  could  be  anywhere  and 
see  an  ad.  of  a  fakir*s  show  and  keep  away.' 

*  That's  so,'  said  the  Englishman,  as  they  walked  away. 
Before  they  reached  the  end  of  the  pier  Cameron   paused 

suddenly,  and  grasped  his  companion's  arm  and  said,  *  I've  an 
idea ! ' 

*Then  I  would  suggest  that  you  freeze  to  it,'  remarked 
Wyoming,  pleasantly. 

*  Sir,'  replied  Cameron,  *  to  speak  your  benighted  tongue — I 
have  no  use  for  you.     Yet  I  will  relent  and  tell  you  my  idea.' 

*  Fire  away!' 

*  I  will  be  brief.  This  Blitzini  used  to  be  a  conjurer,  but  now 
he  pretends  that  he  is  a  conjurer  no  more,  as  the  newly  discovered 
spirits  work  all  his  tricks  for  him.  This,  naturally,  is  all  jimmy, 
and  he  does  his  little  deceptions  just  like  any  other  conjurer,  of 
course.' 

*  Of  course,'  Wyoming  said,  as  Cameron  drew  breath. 

'  Now  this  is  my  idea.  Suppose  that  there  are  really  spirits 
of  the  n***  sphere,  and  suppose  that  they  are  of  a  sensitive  nature 
and  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  of  lightly ' 

*  The  HuflFy  Spook,'  commented  W^yoming  gravely,  *  isn't  a  bad 
notion.' 

*  Spook,  for  all  it  is  German,  is  a  blessed  word,'  said  Cameron ; 
*  it  is  so  much  more  expressive  than  ghost  or  spectre.  But  you 
do  not  yet  catch  on.  Just  imagine  those  spirits  reading  this  adver- 
tisement and  seeing  themselves  billed  to  perform  out  of  their  proper 
sphere.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  placard  is  calculated  to  hold  them 
up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  among  the  spirits  of  other  spheres.' 

,     *  I  see,'  Wyoming  interrupted,  *  and  I  think  they  would  be 
lustified  in  getting  mad.' 
J^      *  And  wouldn't  they  be  likely  to  go  for  that  magician,'  asked 
Cameron,  *and  have  some  fun  with  him?' 

*It  would  be  a  cold  day  for  the  unlucky  fakir,'  assented 
Wyoming. 

*  I  don't  like  to  think  what  might  happen,'  the  Englishman 
continued. 

The  American  smiled  solemnly  and  said,  *  Well,  with  a  be- 
wildered and  bafHed  conjurer  and  a  lot  of  angry  spooks  lying 
around  loose  with  their  dander  up,  almost  anything  might  happen. 
And,  if  anything  should  happen,  why,  as  Artemus  Ward  says,  it 
would  be  money  in  that  man's  pocket  if  he  had  never  been  bom.' 
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*  Fancy,  now,'  said  Cameron,  *  what  if  this  should  occur  to- 
night. He  is  to  give  his  show  for  two  evenings  only.  Do  you 
know  what  to-day  is  ?  ' 

*  Friday.' 

*  Hangman's  day,  you  know,'  Cameron  continued  eagerly,  *  and 
it's  the  thirteenth  of  the  month.' 

*  That's  a  curiously  unlucky  combination,  isn't  it?'  the  Ame- 
rican asked.  *  I've  had  a  baker's  dozen  of  misfortunes  happen 
to  me  on  a  Friday  whqn  it  was  a  thirteenth.  I  guess  we  had 
better  go  to-night — perhaps  something  will  happen.' 

*  Meanwhile,'  said  the  Englishman,  as  they  walked  from  the 
Pier  upon  the  Esplanade,  *  we  must  dine.  I  want  a  square  meal  to 
give  me  strength  to  see  the  show.  It's  hot  and  dusty,  so  let's  take 
a  fly  to  the  hotel — let's  be  hauled  mealers,  as  you  Americans  say.' 

*  It  is  wonderful,'  Wyoming  remarked,  as  he  beckoned  to  a 
cabman, '  quite  wonderful  how  well  he  speaks  American.' 

T  learnt  it,'  replied  Cameron,  with  amazing  effrontery,  *from 
Henry  James's  novels.' 

After  their  dinner  the  two  friends  lighted  their  cigarettes  and 
strolled  slowly  along  the  Esplanade  to  the  Pier.  When  they 
reached  the  Pavilion  they  found  a  stream  of  spectators  trickling 
into  the  hall  where  Monsieur  Blitzini  was  to  perform.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  they  tossed  half-a-crown  to  see  who 
should  pay  for  the  tickets.  Wyoming  lost,  and  he  selected  seats 
in  the  front  row. 

The  hall  was  about  half  full  w^hen  they  entered  it,  and  a  few 
betarded  stragglers  came  in  while  the  pianist  was  playing  the 
overture. 

*  I  know  this  hall  very  well,'  said  Cameron,  as  they  sat  down ; 
*  I  acted  he're  last  year  in  private  theatricals.  It  has  one  dis- 
advantage, there  is  no  stage-door.  We  had  to  come  in  at  the  main 
entrance  just  as  we  did  to-night,  and  walk  through  the  auditorium 
to  that  door  over  there  on  the  right,  which  leads  to  the  stage  and 
to  the  two  dressing-rooms  alongside  of  it.  We  gave  a  comic 
opera,  and  we  were  very  cramped  for  space.' 

*  I  guess  there  will  be  room  enough  for  the  spooks  to  put  in 
their  fine  work,'  Wyoming  answered,  intensifying  his  American- 
isms as  he  was  wont  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  English  friend. 

*  Guess,  spook,  fine  work.  I'll  get  'em  all  three  all  ready,'  said 
Cameron,  quoting  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  *  Yours  is  a  great 
language,  though,  as  I  remarked  before,  you  do  draw  on  the  German.' 
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*  I  wonder  what  may  be  Monsieur  Blitzini's  native  tongue  ?  ' 
asked  Wyoming. 

*  Monsieur  is  French,'  answered  Cameron,  *  Blitz  is  German, 
and  ini  is  Italian ' 

*  Then  he  is  either  an  Irishman  or  a  Russian,'  the  American 
declared  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom. 

*  His  programme  is  in  French,'  Cameron  remarked  as  he 
bought  one  from  the  attendant ;  *  at  least  it  is  in  what  purports  to 
be  French.' 

*  It's  a  little  short,  isn't  it  ? '  the  American  queried  ;  *  seven 
tricks  in  the  first  part  and  six  in  the  second.' 

*  Total,  thirteen  again  ! '  cried  the  Englishman. 

At  this  moment  the  musician  left  oflF  playing,  and  the  curtain 
rose  revealing  a  stage  almost  bare.  There  was  an  ordinary  drawing- 
room  table  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  sides  there  were  two  smaller 
tables  with  glass  tops  ;  at  the  back  there  was  a  tall  cone,  like  an 
extinguisher,  except  that  it  was  quite  seven  feet  high.  Three  or 
four  of  the  footlights  in  the  middle  had  been  removed,  and  an 
inclined  plane  led  from  the  stage  about  half-way  down  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  It  was  next  to  this  *  run-down,'  as  it  is  technically 
called,  that  Cameron  and  Wyoming  had  taken  their  seats. 

A  few  seconds  after  the  curtain  rose.  Monsieur  Blitzini  ap- 
peared at  the  right  of  the  stage,  and  advancing  to  the  centre  he 
bowed  to  the  audience.  He  was  a  man  of  less  than  forty.  He  was 
tall  and  slight,  with  a  little  stoop  of  the  head-  He  had  thick  dark 
hair,  already  grizzled.  He  had  a  youngish  face,  but  it  was  heavily 
wrinkled.  Heavy  eyebrows  arched  over  eyes  which  were  his 
chief  personal  peculiarity ;  they  were  grey  with  a  streak  of  red  in 
the  iris.  His  hands  were  fine  and  delicate,  but  there  was  a  feline 
suggestion  in  their  movements.  The  ease  of  his  manner  was  not 
artificial,  but  it  might  fairly  be  called  excessive. 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  he  surveyed  the  audience 
calmly,  *  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of  entertaining 
you  with  the  sight  of  strange  wonders.  What  I  shall  perform 
before  you  is  so  unlike  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  ordinary 
conjiu-er  that  without  seeming  boastful  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  expatiate  on  the  extraordinary  novelty  of  my  programme, 
were  it  not  that  I  cannot  claim  for  myself  any  credit  for  the 
marvels  which  will  be  accomplished  this  evening.  All  that  I  have 
done  is  to  discover  the  Spirits  of  the  Silent  Sphere  and  to  induce 
them  to  lend  us  their  aid  for  the  working  of  many  wonders.  If, 
therefore,  what  you  may  see  here  to-night  pleases  you,  it  is  these 
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Spirits  whom  you  must  thank,  not  me.  I  am  only  a  humble 
instrument  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  the  real  authors  of  all  the 
startling  novelties  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  before  you 
this  evening.  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  bear  this  in  mind.  I 
use  neither  apparatus  nor  sleight-of-hand,  nor  do  I  rely  in  any 
way  on  my  own  dexterity  or  ingenuity.  All  that  I  do  is  to  serve 
as  the  medium  whereby  these  Spirits  work  wonders,  closely  akin 
to  those  which  the  Egyptian  magicians  wrought  before  Pharaoh — 
perhaps  by  the  same  means.' 

As  Monsieur  BUtzini  finished  this  very  irregular  speech,  almost 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  ordinarily  spoken  by  the  professional 
conjurer,  Cameron  and  Wyoming  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
surprise. 

*  This  is  pretty  steep,  isn't  it?'  asked  the  American. 

*It  is  that,'  the  Englishman  answered;  *and  I  think  it  is 
about  the  coolest  thing  I  ever  heard.  Just  look  over  the  pro- 
gramme, and  you  can  recognise  every  trick  on  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fancy  French  names.' 

*  ie  Bonqufi  dUria^  said  Wyoming,  *  that's  the  growth  of 
flowers,  I  suppose,  and  La  Pluie  de  Danae  is  the  shower  of  money, 
of  course.     But  what  is  Le  Tireur  dee  Cartes?* 

*  It's  bad  French  for  the  rising  cards,  I'll  be  bound,'  Cameron 
answered.     '  And  the  others  are  all  as  familiar  as  these.' 

*  You  think,  then,  that  he  is  hiding  the  old-fashioned  tricks 
under  newfangled  names,  and  that  he  is  merely  an  ordinary 
conjurer,  who  has  chosen  to  give  variety  to  his  show  by  alleging 
that  familiar  spirits  come  from  the  vasty  deep  to  do  his 
bidding?' 

*  Precisely  so.' 

*  It's  a  dodge  worthy  of  Bamum  at  his  best  or  Sarah  Bernhardt,' 
said  the  American,  enthusiastically. 

While  the  two  friends  were  exchanging  impressions  Monsieur 
Blitzini  had  retired  up  the  stage,  as  though  to  see  that  everything 
was  in  order.  From  the  centre  table  he  had  taken  up  his 
wand.  With  this  in  his  right  hand  he  advanced  again  to  the 
footlights. 

*  I  beg  you  will  pardon  this  delay  of  a  moment  only,  but  you 
must  observe  that  I  have  dispensed  with  an  assistant,  and  that  I 
shall  not  leave  the  stage  during  the  performance.  I  shall  remain 
before  you  the  whole  evening,  except  during  the  brief  intermission 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  entertainment,  and  I  shall  have  no 
assistance  whatever — save  the  unseen  hands  of  the  Silent  Spirits.' 
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As  he  paused  for  a  moment,  Cameron  said  to  Wyoming  : 

*  He  has  a  curious  accent,  hasn't  he  ?  It  might  be  foreign — 
Dutch  or  Russian — and  it  might  be  English.' 

^  He's  not  an  American,'  replied  Wyoming ;  *  I  feel  sure  of 
that.' 

'  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  beginning  my  entertainment,' 
Monsieur  Blitzini  continued,  *  with  the  strange  marvel  which  I 
have  called  Lea  Fleura  d'lris.    I  have  here  a  flowerpot  filled  with 

garden  mould,  and  I  take  six  seeds  from  this  package,  and ' 

Here  he  interrupted  himself  and  glanced  with  apparent  surprise 
at  the  right  lappel  of  his  coat.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  see  I 
have  presented  myself  before  you  without  the  flower  which  ought 
to  adorn  my  buttonhole.  Now,  I  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  said  he  would  rather  wear  a  flower  without  a  dress-coat  than 
a  dress-coat  without  a  flower.  Fortunately  the  omission  is  easily 
rectified.  I  take  one  of  these  seeds  and  I  place  it  in  my  button- 
hole ;  I  beg  that  the  attendant  spirits  shall  cause  it  to  grow  at 
once  into  a  flower ;  I  raise  my  wand  in  the  air ;  1  apply  it  to  the 
buttonhole ;  and  you  see ' 

Monsieur  Blitzini  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
spectators  did  see.  The  seed  in  the  buttonhole  grew  at  once  to  a 
large  sunflower  which  spread  over  the  lappel  of  his  coat.  Then 
suddenly  its  outer  circle  began  to  revolve  and  to  crackle,  while 
from  the  centre  there  shot  out,  with  a  sharp  report,  a  long  jet  of 
flame.  The  sunflower  had  changed  to  a  small  Catherine  wheel, 
which  spun  round,  banging,  and  blazing,  and  whizzing,  and 
crackling  until  it  had  spent  its  short-lived  fury.  Monsieur 
Blitzini  stood  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  not  lifting  a 
finger  to  save  his  beard,  which  was  getting  singed,  as  the  King 
of  Spain's  was  by  Drake.  A  look  of  surprise  came  into  his  grey 
eyes,  and  their  red  pupils  glowed  above  the  more  material  fire- 
works. At  last  the  spinning  wheel  of  fire  gave  a  final  blaze  and  a 
sudden  bang,  and  died  out  and  disappeared. 

*  I  say,'  said  Cameron,  *  this  is  something  like  a  trick.' 

*A8  you  justly  observe,'  Wyoming  returned,  *it  grows  in- 
teresting. Who  would  have  thought  that  the  old  flower  trick 
had  so  much  flame  in  it  ? ' 

*  A  man  must  know  his  Shakespeare jto  talk  with  you,'  Cameron 
answered. 

'  You  see  I'm  an  American,'  Wyoming  replied,  *  and  it  is  meat 
and  drink  to  us  to  quote  Shakespeare,  even  when  we  see  a  con- 
jurer bound  upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  like  King  Lear.  Did  you  notice 
that  Blitzini  seems  quite  as  much  surprised  as  we  are  ? ' 
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*  He  bears  the  ordeal  by  fire  very  bravely,'  Cameron  assented, 

*  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  exactly  understand  this.' 

Meanwhile  the  spectators  had  been  tumultuous  in  their 
applause  of  this  truly  brilliant  trick.  Monsieur  Blitzini  stood 
silent  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  bowing  his  acknowledgment^ 
without  a  trace  of  the  flower  or  of  the  fire  which  had  followed  it 
in  the  lappel  of  his  coat.  His  black  doeskin  coat  was  immacu- 
late. There  was  a  flickering  smile  on  his  lips,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  it  was  only  by  a  strong  efibrt  that  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
wand  in  his  hand  from  trembling.  As  the  applause  died  away  he 
roused  himself,  and,  taking  up  the  flowerpot,  he  descended  the 
run-down  and  stood  among  the  audience.  Here  he  finished  the 
trick  in  more  conventional  fashion.  He  borrowed  a  hat  and  held 
it  over  the  flowerpot,  and  asked  a  lady  to  place  her  hands  on 
the  hat,  and  then  removed  the  hat  to  reveal  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  hothouse  flowers  standing  upright  in  the  earth  of  the  pot. 
He  presented  the  bouquet  to  the  lady  gracefully,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  stage  to  bow  again. 

It  was  with  a  lighter  heart,  evidently,  that  he  began  the 
second  trick  on  the  programme,  where  it  figured  as  La  Montre 
IndestriLctible.  Under  this  title  Monsieur  Blitzini  began  to 
perform  the  familiar  feat  with  a  borrowed  watch,  which  is  first 
proved  to  be  a  repeater  with  the  eccentric  faculty  of  striking  any 
hour  that  the  owner  may  choose,  and  is  then  smashed  to  frag- 
ments in  a  mighty  mortar.  In  the  beginning  of  this  trick,  while 
the  performer  was  among  the  audience,  all  went  well ;  but  at  the 
end,  when  he  returned  to  the  stage  and  wrapped  the  shattered 
fragments  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  this  sheet  of  paper  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  wheels  and  springs  fell  scattered  on  the  stage. 
Wyoming  noticed  a  curious  and  enigmatic  expression  in  the  con- 
jurer's face  as  he  stooped  to  gather  up  the  broken  bits.  Monsieur 
Blitzini  took  another  sheet  of  paper ;  and  again  it  vanished  from 
his  fingers  and  again  the  fragments  of  the  watch  fell  on  the 
stage.  Collecting  them  once  more  and  taking  a  third  sheet  of 
paper,  Monsieur  Blitzini  stepped  out  upon  the  run-down,  and 
this  time  he  was  successful  in  making  a  parcel.  He  gave  this 
parcel  to  the  owner  of  the  watch  and  asked  him  to  open  it, 
whereupon  the  timepiece  was  found  intact. 

*  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  of  showing  you,'  said  Monsieur 
Blitzini,  as  he  again  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 

*  if  the  assistance  I  count  upon  from  the  Spirits  of  the  Silent 
Sphere  is  vouchsafed  to  me,  the  wondrous  experiment  which  I 
have  called  VEcole  de  Cuwine  tenue  par  Belialidea.^ 
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*  His  French  accent  is  good,'  Cameron  remarked. 

*  But  he  isn't  easy  in  his  mind,'  answered  Wyoming,  who  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  magician. 

*  I  shall  now,'  continued  Monsieur  Blitzini,  *  venture  to  tax  your 
good-nature  again  by  requesting  the  loan  of  a  bat.'  As  he  came 
down  from  the  stage  his  eye  caught  that  of  Wyoming,  to  whose 
questioning  look  he  returned  a  glance  of  reassurance.  Cameron 
and  his  friend  had  seen  already  that  the  performer  had  recognised 
them  as  experts  in  the  art ;  and  they  were  conscious  that,  as  is 
the  custom  of  conjurers,  he  was  playing  at  them.  Wyoming  held 
up  his  hat,  and  the  magician  smilingly  took  it  from  him  and 
returned  to  the  stage. 

VEcole  de  Cuisine  tenue  par  Bdialidea  was  soon  seen  to  be  a 
variation  on  the  familiar  trick  of  the  omelette  cooked  in  the 
hat  over  the  flame  of  a  candle — the  trick  over  which  Eobert- 
Houdin,  in  his  'prentice  days,  burnt  his  fingers  and  the  borrowed 
hat.  Monsieur  Blitzini  broke  an  egg  into  Wyoming's  hat, 
whereat  the  young  ladies  in  the  audience  giggled  convulsively. 
He  added  butter  and  salt  and  pepper,  and  he  stirred  these  to- 
gether furiously  with  a  long-handled  spoon — such  as  a  man  should 
have  when  he  sups  with  the  devil.  Then  he  held  the  hat  over  a 
candle,  and  a  sudden  smoke  arose,  and  a  fragrant  odour  was 
wafted  across  the  footlights.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  the 
trick  had  been  accomplished.  Monsieur  Blitzini  laid  the  hat 
on  the  stage  just  in  front  of  the  run-down,  and  was  about  to 
put  his  hand  into  it  to  withdraw  the  omelette,  chatting  plea- 
santly the  while  and  making  many  small  jokes  about  his  own 
culinary  facilities,  when  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  into  the 
hat.  Instantly  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  started  back  in  undis- 
guised astonishment  commingled  with  terror.  The  head  of  a 
large  snake  protruded  from  the  hat,  and  extended  itself  threaten- 
ingly. With  a  sinuous  movement  it  thrust  itself  forward  from 
the  hat  and  started  toward  the  spectators.  It  was  a  huge 
boa-constrictor,  apparently,  and  in  girth  it  was  almost  equal  to 
the  hat  from  which  it  was  proceeding.  The  magician  stood  stock- 
still  on  one  side,  staring  at  the  serpent  as  though  fascinated ; 
only  a  tremor  in  his  knees  betrayed  his  fear.  The  head  of  the 
great  snake  crossed  the  two  yards  or  more  of  the  space  between 
the  hat  and  the  footlights,  and  still  the  body  continued  to  emerge 
from  the  hat.  At  last  it  arrived  at  the  run-down,  and  with  a 
slight  effort  it  raised  itself  and  started  to  cross  this  little  bridge 
to  reach  the  audience.  There  was  a  sudden  movement  of  alarm 
among  the  spectators,  most  of  whom  thought  that  the  appearance 
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of  the  serpent  was  part  of  the  trick,  and  were  yet  frightened  by 
the  fearful  reality ;  but  this  alarm  was  allayed  when  the  head  of 
the  snake,  as  it  entered  on  the  nm-down  and  passed 'the  line  of 
the  footlights,  suddenly  vanished.  The  tortuous  body  could  be 
seen  still  rising  from  the  hat  and  pressing  forward  only  to  become 
invisible  as  it  left  the  stage.  It  was  some  seconds  after  the  head 
had  disappeared  before  the  tail  of  the  snake  left  the  hat,  but 
soon  it  followed  the  headless  body,  which  continued  to  move 
toward  the  spectators  and  which  was  steadily  disappearing  as  it 
left  the  stage.  The  tail  advanced  nearer  the  line  of  the  footlights 
until  only  a  yard  of  the  snake's  length  was  to  be  seen ;  then 
only  half  a  yard  was  visible ;  at  last  the  final  few  inches,  thin  and 
tapering,  passed  across  the  diminishing  distance,  until,  w  ith  a 
sinister  vibration,  the  tip  of  the  tail  waved  itself  upon  the  run- 
down and  into  invisible  space. 

Cameron  and  Wyoming  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  again  to  watch  Monsieur  Blitzini,  from  whom 
they  had  hardly  taken  their  eyes  during  the  brief  minute  of  the 
huge  serpent's  existence.  They  saw  him  give  one  gasp  before 
he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  take  the  abundant  applause 
which  followed  an  effect  as  novel  and  as  surprising  and  as  inex- 
plicable as  this.  He  snatched  up  the  hat  from  the  floor,  and 
rushed  upon  the  run-down.  Then  he  paused  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  In  a  moment  he  had  turned  out  upon  a  plate,  with 
which  he  had  previously  provided  one  of  the  spectators,  the 
smoking  omelette  of  which  the  appetising  odours  had  been  per- 
ceived before  the  appearing  of  the  snake,  and  he  had  returned 
the  hat  unimpaired  to  Wyoming. 

*  He  works  neatly,'  said  Cameron. 

*  But  he  is  powerful  scared,'  Wyoming  answered.  *  These  new 
variations  on  the  old  tricks  surprise  him  as  much  as  they  do  us.' 

*  Perhaps  our  joke  is  coming  true — the  spirits  have  taken 
umbrage  at  his  unauthorised  use  of  their  names,  and  they  are 
playing  tricks  on  him.' 

^  Do  you  think  that  his  famiUar  spook  has  gone  back  on  him  ? ' 
asked  Wyoming. 

*  What  else  can  I  think  ?  '  returned  Cameron.  *  The  Huffy 
Spook  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one.' 

*It  will  serve  as  a  working  hypothesis  at  least,'  Wyoming 
assented.  '  But  why  is  it  that  all  goes  well  while  he  is  down  here 
among  the  audience,  and  that  everything  goes  wrong  when  he  is 
up  there  on  the  stage  ?    Have  you  noticed  it  P ' 

*  Yes,'  Cameron  answered,  ^  I  see  it,  and  it  is  queer.' 
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Of  the  next  two  items  on  the  programme  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  in  detail.  The  tricks  were  commonplace  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  they  proved  to  be  quite  uncommon  in  their  execution. 
There  was  nothing  as  surprising  or  as  startling  as  the  serpent 
which  rose  from  the  hat  and  disappeared  by  inches  with  a  sharp 
line  as  though  it  had  been  cut  off  with  a  knife,  but  they  were 
astonishing  enough. 

Wyoming  kept  close  watch  of  the  magician's  face,  and  he 
noted  all  his  movements ;  and  he  saw  that  Monsieur  Blitzini,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  kept  among  the  spectators,  and  away  from  the 
stage.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  it  was  only  on  the 
further  side  of  the  footlights  that  the  indignant  spirits  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  conjurer's  weakness.  Monsieur  Blitzini 
had  full  control  of  his  resources  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  audience,  and  both  tricks  went  well  enough  until  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  performance  forced  the  magician  to  return  to  the 
stage. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  sixth  trick  on  the  programme,  which 
was  called  Le  Tireur  des  Cartes,  but  which  Wyoming  and 
Cameron  soon  recognised  as  the  familiar  illusion  known  as  the 
Bising  Cards,  and  justly  popular  among  all  modem  magicians,  as 
it  is  almost  the  only  card-trick  which  is  showy  enough  for  a 
large  hall. 

Monsieur  Blitzini  took  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  hand,  came 
down  among  the  audience,  and  performed  a  series  of  most  inge- 
nious sleights.  He  passed  cards  into  a  man's  pocket,  and  he 
drew  cards  from  a  lady's  fan.  He  gave  one  spectator  a  black 
card  to  hold,  and  then  touched  it  with  his  wand,  and,  lo !  it  was  a 
red  card.  He  bade  another  spectator  think  of  a  card,  and  he  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  prefer  to  find  it  at  the  top  or  the  bottom 
of  the  pack,  and  when  the  spectator  chose  the  top,  he  turned  over 
the  uppermost  card  and  it  was  the  one  thought  of.  At  last  he 
asked  six  diflferent  persons  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  hall  to  draw 
cards  and  return  them  to  the  pack,  which,  when  this  had  been 
done,  was  thoroughly  shuffled. 

Monsieur  Blitzini  went  back  to  the  stage  and  placed  the  pack 
in  a  glass  goblet,  and  with  this  in  his  hand  he  advanced  toward 
the  footlights.  Turning  to  the  spectator  who  had  drawn  the 
first  of  the  six  cards,  he  said,  *  Will  you,  please,  ask  your  card  to 
rise  from  the  pack  ? ' 

Before  the  spectator  could  make  this  request,  a  card  jumped 
from  the  pack,  flew  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  fixed  itself  to 
the  scene. 
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Monsieur  Blitzini's  voice  quavered  as  he  asked, '  Is  that  your 
card,  sir  ? ' 

*  No,'  was  the  uncompromising  answer. 

A  second  card  rose  from  the  pack,  skimmed  through  the  air, 
and  fastened  itself  on  the  scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage. 

*  Is  that  your  card  ? '  asked  Monsieur  Blitzini,  doubtfully. 

*  No,'  answered  the  spectator  again. 

A  third  card,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  rose  from  the  pack  in  rapid 
succession,  danced  about  the  stage,  and  aiBxed  themselves  here 
and  there  on  the  scenery.  They  were  followed  by  a  dozen 
more,  which  rose  in  a  bunch,  flew  separately  through  the  air,  and 
attached  themselves  to  every  salient  object  on  the  stage. 

*  Do  you  see  your  card,  sir?'  Monsieur  Blitzini  inquired  again 
with  an  obvious  uneasiness  in  his  tone. 

And  again  the  spectator  answered — 

^No.' 

Monsieur  Blitzini  had  come  near  the  footlights  to  ask  this 
last  question,  and  he  now  stepped  out  upon  the  run-down  with 
the  glass  containing  the  remaining  cards  in  his  right  hand. 

*  What  was  your  card  ?'  he  asked  with  a  disheartened  smile. 

'  The  king  of  diamonds,'  the  spectator  replied ;  and  as  he  spoke 
the  king  of  diamonds  rose  from  the  pack  and  bowed  gracefully. 

The  spell  of  ill  luck  was  broken,  and  the  five  other  cards 
rose  in  turn  from  the  pack.  Monsieur  Blitzini  was  again  able 
to  bow  acknowledgments  to  the  round  of  applause  which  always 
greets  this  favourite  feat  when  it  is  properly  performed.  Wyom- 
ing, who  was  a  close  observer — he  was  an  excellent  poker-player — 
noticed  that,  although  the  magician's  lips  smiled,  his  eyes  did  not. 

The  final  number  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme  purported  to 
be  La  Pluie  de  Danae,  which  Wyoming  and  Cameron  had  guessed 
to  be  a  fantastic  title  for  the  familiar  and  effective  trick  generally 
known  as  the  Shower  of  Money.  In  this  surmise  they  were  right. 
With  admirable  dexterity  Monsieur  Blitzini  seemed  to  catch 
sovereigns  out  of  the  circumambient  air ;  he  found  them  in  the 
bonnets  of  the  ladies  and  in  the  beards  of  the  men ;  he  discovered 
them  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  he  borrowed  a  hat,  and  he 
threw  into  it  enough  gold  apparently  to  suffice  to  fill  it  to  the 
brim.  He  gave  a  pretty  touch  to  the  trick  by  making  an  ever- 
increasing  arc  of  gold  pieces  stretch  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
and  then  from  one  hand  into  the  hat — *  like  a  bar-tender  mixing 
drinks  and  pouring  a  cocktail  from  a  glass  in  his  right  hand  to  a 
glass  in  his  left^'  as  Wyoming  described  it. 

While  performing  this  ingenious  variation  on  an  old   trick. 
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Monsieur  Blitzini  backed  slowly  up  the  run-down^  with  the  shower 
of  gold  apparently  increasing  in  volume.  From  a  hasty  glance 
he  cast  behind  him,  Cameron  and  Wyoming  guessed  that  he 
meant  to  carry  the  trick  right  back  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
shallow  stage.  Suddenly  something  happened  which  delighted 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  although  it  caused  the  two  friends  a 
painful  surprise. 

Monsieur  Blitzini  had  scarcely  more  than  set  his  foot  on  the 
stage,  with  the  shower  of  gold  still  falling,  when  the  sovereigns 
disappeared,  and  in  their  place  appeared  a  host  of  short  stout 
cudgels,  which  began  to  descend  in  a  rain  of  pelting  blows  on  the 
conjurer's  back  and  shoulders  and  arms.  This  spectacle  of  a  man 
taken  at  a  physical  disadvantage  caused  the  audience  the  greatest 
possible  delight.  Even  the  more  knowing  ones,  who  felt  sure 
that  it  was  part  of  the  trick,  applauded  the  scared  look  and 
pained  expression  which  crossed  Monsieur  Blitzini's  face,  and 
which  they  accepted  as  the  perfection  of  acting. 

•The  spooks  are  playing  pretty  low  down  on  the  wonder- 
worker, it  seems  to  me,'  said  Wyoming  compassionately. 

*  A  stuffed  club  is  no  joke,'  Cameron  answered. 

Monsieur  Blitzini's  weird  face  had  undergone  many  changes 
of  expression  since  the  sudden  transmutation  of  the  precious 
metal  to  dull  wood.  Amazement,  pain,  terror,  and  despair 
chased  each  other  across  his  features.  Unable  at  last  to  bear 
the  unexpected  visitation  any  longer,  the  magician  fled  headlong 
to  the  run-down.  As  he  crossed  the  line  of  the  footlights,  the 
shower  of  bludgeons  vanished  utterly,  and  an  arc  of  sovereigns 
began  again,  falling  from  his  hand  to  the  hat.  He  closed 
this  into  the  hat,  showed  that  the  hat  was  absolutely  empty,  and 
then  returned  it  to  its  owner  as  swiftly  as  he  could. 

He  stood  before  the  spectators  perturbed  and  panting,  and 
he  bowed  again  and  again  before  the  plaudits  of  the  audience, 
getting  his  breath  back  in  the  brief  respite  to  announce  that 
this  concluded  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes.  With  another 
salutation  he  withdrew,  returning  to  the  stage,  and  walking  off 
hastily  to  the  right. 

*  Well,'  said  Wyoming,  as  the  magician  disappeared  from 
view,  *  what  do  you  think  now  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  as  I  said  before.  It's  a  very 
picturesque  performance,  I  take  it,  all  round.' 

*  I  think  I've  found  out  the  secret.' 
'  Stand  and  deliver,'  said  Cameron. 
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<  Assuming  that  these  disturbances  are  caused  by  exasperated 
spirits,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing ' 

*  Of  course  we  are,'  interrupted  Cameron ;  *you  and  I  know 
modem  magic  from  Alfred  to  Omaka,  and  we  know  that  these 
little  effects  are  quite  beyond  this  man's  power  to  control.' 

*  Assuming  this,  I  say,'  Wyoming  continued,  *  we  have  to 
discover  why  it  is  that  Monsieur  Blitzini  meets  with  no  misadven- 
tures except  when  he  is  on  the  stage.  Now  I  have  a  theory. 
The  front  of  the  stage  is  circular,  and  it  is  only  behind  the  arc 
of  the  footlights  that  the  spirits  torment  him.  It  has  struck  me 
that  perhaps  there  has  been  a  reversal  of  the  sacred  circle  of  fire 
within  which  the  sorcerer  who  evoked  spirits  was  safe  from  their 
assaults.' 

*  A  circle  such  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  drew  about  him  when  he 
spent  a  lively  night  with  the  spooks  in  the  Coliseum  at  Bome — 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Precisely,'  answered  Wyoming.  *He  was  safe  within  the 
mystic  ring  of  flame  because  the  spirits  were  without  and  could 
not  break  in.  But  Blitzini  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  spirits  confined 
within  the  flaming  segment  of  the  footlights,  and  he  is  only  free 
from  torment  and  torture  when  he  breaks  out.' 

*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  right,'  Cameron  remarked, 
after  a  moment^s  thought.  *  Your  theory  that  he  is  the  slave  of 
the  lamps  and  of  the  ring  at  least  explains  the  phenomenon, 
which  is  otherwise  almost  inexplicable.' 

During  the  performance  of  the  second  part  of  Monsieur 
Elitzini's  programme  the  two  friends  had  many  opportunities  of 
verifying  the  hypothesis,  and  they  found  that  it  was  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  One  of  the  tricks  was  performed  wholly  among 
the  spectators  without  the  retmm  of  the  magician  to  the  stage, 
and  in  this  Monsieur  Blitzini  was  perfectly  successful  and  no 
untoward  incident  marked  its  performance.  But  the  very  next 
illusion,  called  La  Boieson  de  Tantale^  required  the  constant 
presence  of  the  conjurer  on  the  stage,  where  he  operated  an 
exchange  of  two  liquors,  filling  two  decanters  placed  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  footlights ;  and  although  the  ignorant  spectators 
saw  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  the  substitution  of  a  cone  of  blue 
fire  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Wyoming  and  Cameron  knew  that  the 
mocking  spirits  were  again  taking  a  freakish  revenge  on  the 
froward  magician  who  had  dared  to  use  their  names  without  ask- 
ing their  permission.  In  another  trick  which  appeared  on  the 
bills  as  Lea  Drapeaux  de  VUniverSj  and  which  required  the  con- 
jurer to  produce  mysteriously  a  bundle  of  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
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the  spirits  again  gained  the  upper  hand  and  changed  the  pretty 
silken  emblems  into  a  stiflF  cactus,  the  sharp  branches  of  which 
bristled  with  thorns.  In  desperation  Monsieur  Blitzini  crossed 
the  line  of  the  footlights,  his  face  white  with  apprehension,  but  a 
glance  of  rigid  determination  still  gleaming  from  his  eye;  no 
sooner  had  he  stepped  out  upon  the  nm-do^^^l  than  the  green 
cactus  gave  way  to  a  sheaf  of  Italian  flags.  In  yet  another  illu- 
sion, the  next  to  the  last,  entitled  Tin  Duel  aux  Cartes^  a  card 
chosen  by  one  of  the  audience  was  to  be  caught  on  the  point 
of  a  sword  when  the  spectator  threw  the  pack  in  the  air.  The 
preliminary  flourishes  of  the  trick  performed  amid  the  audience 
were  accomplished  without  let  or  hindrance,  but  when  Monsieur 
Blitzini  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  with  the 
naked  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  when  the  spectator  threw  the 
cards"  toward  him,  the  blade  changed  suddenly  into  a  revolver, 
and  the  pack  was  riddled  by  six  bullets  discharged  by  the 
magician  involuntarily,  and  as  though  in  obedience  to  a  will 
stronger  than  his  own. 

*  That  is  pretty  good ;  I  wonder  what  he  will  do  next,'  said 
Cameron,  quoting  the  charming  tale  of  the  parrot  and  the 
exploded  ship. 

*If  he  has  as  much  sense  as  I  give  him  credit  for,'  replied 
Wyoming,  *  he  will  crawl  along  to  the  last  trick  like  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning.' 

Cameron  referred  to  his  programme,  *  Le  Mage  Invisiblique  is 
the  last  trick.' 

*  Invisiblique  is  good,'  Wyoming  remarked.  *  I'd  like  to 
know  what  it  means.' 

*I  take  it  to  imply  either  that  the  mage — that  is  Monsieur 
Blitzini  himself,  of  course — becomes  invisible,  or  that  he  has  his 
eyes  blindfolded  so  that  he  cannot  see.  We've  paid  our  money, 
and  he  will  take  his  choice.' 

*  I  have  been  wondering  what  he  means  to  do  with  that  tall 
cone  there  at  the  back.  He  must  use  it  in  this  trick  somehow,' 
Wyoming  said ;  *  it  looks  like  a  huge  extinguisher,  doesn't  it  ? — 
fit  to  put  out  the  candles  of  Giant  Blunderbore.' 

As  the  American  spoke.  Monsieur  Blitzini  brought  the  cone 
forward  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  light  little  round 
tables,  of  which  there  were  two,  one  at  the  right  and  one  at  the  left 
of  the  stage.  To  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  two  friends  it  was  evident 
that  the  magician's  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  that  he  was  in  great 
haste  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  labours.  He  darted  now  and  again 
suspicious  glances   behind  him,   as   though   in  trepidation   and 
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bodily  fear.     When  he  began  to  speak  his  voice  was  flurried  and 
broken. 

*  Time  runs  short,'  said  Monsieur  Blitzini,  facing  the  audience, 
*  and  I  am  now  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  entertainment. 
I  do  not  like  to  tax  the  kindness,  or  to  impose  on  the  patience  of 
my  friends,  the  Spirits  of  the  Silent  Sphere ' — and  here  he  shud- 
dered slightly — *  by  whose  aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  work  the 
wonders  you  have  beheld  this  evening.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  concluding  my  entertainment  by  exhibiting  before  you  the 
strange  feat  which  I  have  called  the  Marjc  Invisibliqtce.  For  this 
I  need  the  assistance  of  two  gentlemen  from  the  audience,  if  they 
will  kindly  grant  me  their  help.' 

Monsieur  Blitzini's  eyes,  which  had  been  wandering  fitfully 
during  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  now  fell  on  Wyoming  and 
CameroD,  who  waited  for  no  further  invitation,  but  sprang  up  the 
run-down  and  stood  on  the  stage  by  his  side. 

*  Thank  you,'  continued  Monsieur  Blitzini,  bowing.  Wyoming 
thought  he  detected  a  fleeting  expression  of  relief  on  the  con- 
jurer's face,  as  though  he  was  glad  to  have  some  one  near  him  to 
come  to  his  aid  in  case  of  need. 

*  The  beginning  of  this  experiment  is  very  simple  ;  it  is  only 
the  end  which  is  strangely  startling  and  inexpressibly  surprising. 
I  put  a  pack  of  cards  on  the  centre  table  here.  Then  I  stand  on 
this  little  table  with  a  glass  top  and  I  ask  these  gentlemen  to 
cover  me  over  with  this  extinguisher,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
wholly  unable  to  see  what  may  take  i)lace  on  the  stage.  Then 
one  gentleman  will  count  thirty  seconds,  while  the  other 
gentleman  takes  a  card  from  the  pack,  looks  at  it,  shows  it  to  you, 
and  returns  it.  At  the  end  of  the  half-minute  both  gentlemen 
lift  the  tall  cone  and  release  me  from  my  solitary  confinement  in 
this  dark  cell.  Then  I  will  declare  the  card  which  the  gentleman 
drew.  First  I  ask  the  two  gentlemen  to  examine  this  little 
table.' 

The  two  friends  looked  at  it  carefully.  It  was  very  simple  in 
construction ;  it  had  three  light  steel  legs,  and  it  had  a  top  of 
thick  plate  glass.     They  declared  themselves  quite  satisfied. 

Monsieur  Blitzini  turned  to  the  extinguisher,  and  as  he  stood 
beside  it  he  was  at  least  eighteen  inches  less  in  height  than  it 
was. 

*  Please  examine  this  also,'  he  said,  tapping  it  with  his  finger. 
*You  will  see  that  it  is  very  light,  that  it  is  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  tough  paper,  and  that  there  are  no  holes  in  it 
through  which  I  can  see.' 
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Wyoming  lifted  the  cone  up  and  held  it  against  the  light,  and 
he  saw  no  holes  in  it.  Then  he  and  Cameron  scrutinised  the 
external  surface  thoroughly.  At  last  they  declared  themselves 
satisfied  again. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Monsieur  Blitzini ;  *  then  we  will  proceed  at 
once.  You  understand  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  to  be  covered 
for  exactly  thirty  seconds,  during  which  time  one  of  you  is  to 
take  a  card  from  the  pack,  show  it  to  the  audience,  and  return 
it,  leaving  the  pack  in  exactly  its  original  position.' 

The  two  friends  told  him  that  they  understood  what  was 
required  of  them. 

'  Then  here  goes,'  said  Monsieur  Blitzini,  and  although  he 
was  obviously  trying  to  keep  his  voice  steady,  there  was  a  distinct 
tremor  in  it.  Placing  both  hands  on  the  little  table,  he  sprang 
upon  it  and  stood  erect.  Wyoming  and  Cameron  mounted  on 
chairs,  one  on  his  right  and  one  on  his  left ;  they  raised  the  huge 
cone  from  the  floor  and  slowly  lowered  it  over  him.  It  rested 
lightly  on  the  rim  of  the  little  table. 

Wyoming  drew  out  his  watch  and  began  counting  the  seconds. 
Cameron  stepped  down  from  his  chair,  crossed  to  the  large  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  selected  a  card  from  the  pack,  glanced 
at  it,  showed  it,  returned  it,  and  replaced  the  pack  as  it  was. 
Then  he  walked  back  and  mounted  his  chair  again.  Wyoming 
had  stood  motionless,  with  his  eyes  on  the  dial  and  his  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

At  last  he  returned  his  watch  to  his  pocket,  saying,  ^  Time's 
up!' 

Then  he  and  Cameron,  amid  a  dead  silence  in  the  hall,  seized 
the  extinguisher  and  lifted  it  slowly.  As  it  rose  in  the  air,  they 
heard  a  sudden  murmur  of  astonishment  among  the  audience. 
In  another  second,  as  they  lowered  the  light  paper  cone  to  the 
stage,  they  saw  the  cause  of  this.  The  little  table  whereon 
Monsieur  Blitzini  had  stood  was  empty.  The  magician  had  va- 
nished ;  he  had  gone  without  a  sign  or  a  sound ;  it  was  as  though 
he  had  melted  into  air. 

Wyoming  and  Cameron  examined  the  extinguisher,  but  it  was 
no  heavier  than  it  had  been,  nor  was  the  little  table  in  any  way 
altered.  The  spectators  clapped  and  shouted  with  delight  at  this 
most  original  trick.  The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise.  After  exchanging  puzzled  glances,  they  stepped  down 
from  the  chairs  on  which  they  had  been  standing,  and  again  exa- 
mined the  little  table  and  the  cone.  But  they  found  no  clue  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  magician. 
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Then  there  arose  from  the  body  of  the  hall  a  loud  cry  for  the 
conjurer  to  appear.  It  was  a  hearty  and  genuine  call  such  as  few 
of  the  strolling  actors  who  had  starred  at  the  Pavilion  had  ever 
been  honoured  with. 

*  Fetch  him  out,'  satid  Wyoming  to  Cameron ;  *  you  know  the 
topography  of  the  place.' 

Cameron  crossed  at  once  to  the  two  dressing-rooms  on  the 
right  of  the  stage,  whence  Monsieur  Blitzini  had  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  performance.  Wyoming  heard  him  knocking, 
and  then  opening  a  door.  He  said  a  few  words  to  the  impatient 
spectators,  suggesting  that  they  should  give  Monsieur  Blitzini 
breathing  time  after  his  extraordinary  exertions. 

The  audience  took  this  in  good  part.  There  was  a  cessation 
of  the  loud  shouts  and  tumultuous  applause.  Then  in  a  minute 
Cameron  came  back,  looking  flushed  and  scared. 

*  He's  not  there,'  he  whispered  to  Wyoming. 

*  Then  where  is  he  ? '  asked  the  American,  startled  and  with 
a  sinking  heart. 

*  I  don't  know.  I've  searched  the  stage  and  the  two  dressing* 
rooms  and  the  short  passages,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  not  here.' 

*  How  could  he  get  out  ?  You  told  me  there  was  no  stage- 
door.' 

'  And  there  is  no  space  under  the  stage  where  he  could  hide. 
I  do  not  understand  it  at  all.    Perhaps  your  spooks ' 

But  here  Cameron  was  interrupted  by  impatient  cries  from 
the  audience,  who  wanted  to  see  the  conjurer. 

Wyoming  stepped  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
made  a  neat  little  speech  to  the  spectators,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  Monsieur  Blitzini  had  evidently  determined 
that  his  last  trick  should  be  a  complete  success  and  a  total  sur- 
prise, and  that  to  this  end  he  had  chosen  to  vanish.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  belief  that  they  all  appreciated  the  remarkable 
skill  and  address  that  Monsieur  Blitzini  had  revealed  that 
evening. 

The  audience  gave  Wyoming  a  round  of  applause,  and  broke 
up  in  high  good-humour. 

The  two  friends  returned  to  their  hotel,  musing  much  and 
saying  little. 

*Do  you  understand  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  oflF?' 
asked  Wyoming,  as  they  parted  for  the  night. 

*  Not  the  least  bit.     Do  you  ? ' 
^No.' 

VOL.  IX.    NO.  L.  N 
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At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Cameron  passed  the  Wither'- 
ington  Daily  Tirne^  across  the  table  to  Wyoming,  and  asked 
him  to  read  the  final  paragraph  of  the  local  reporter's  account  of 
the  strange  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

^  Whether  Mons.  Blitzini,'  so  this  paragraph  began,  ^  derives 
his  extraordinary  command  over  Ugerdemain^  as  our  lively  neigh- 
bours call  it,  from  the  abnormal  sources  set  forth  in  his  advertise- 
ment, or  no,  is  a  philosophical  conundrum  upon  which  ve  need 
not  enter  now.  Credat  Jndceus  ApeUa.  But  besides  his  being 
a  juggler  of  no  mean  proficiency,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  humom-ist 
of  the  first  water.  Trick  after  trick  was  transmogrified  in  the 
most  whimsical  and  facetious  fashion,  and  the  admirable  feu^ial 
powers  which  Mons.  Blitzini  exhibited  in  depicting  emotions  of 
surprise  and  consternation,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  effect. 
He  well  deserved  the  applause  lavished  on  him  continuously,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  intelligent  and  brilliant  audience  knew  no 
bounds  when  the  extinguisher,  which  played  an  important  part 
in  the  last  trick,  was  removed,  and  Mons.  Blitzini  was  found  to 
have  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  We  can  confidently 
recommend  all  who  like  an  exhibition  of  finished  skill  and  a 
hearty  laugh  to  attend  Mons.  Blitzini's  second  performance  ad- 
vertised in  our  columns  for  to-night.  We  hope,  however,  that 
on  this  occasion  he  will  not  carry  his  invisibility  so  far  as  to 
refuse  appearing  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  admiring  audience 
he  has  so  cleverly  amused.' 

Wyoming  read  this  carefully,  then  he  laid  the  paper  on  the 
table  and  said, '  This  reporter  seems  to  be  a  good  many  kinds  of  a 
fool.' 

*  I  suppose  we  shall  go  to-night  to  see  Monsieur  Blitzini's 
second  performance  ?'  asked  Cameron. 

*  Of  course,'  was  the  American's  short  reply. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

MONSIEUR  blitzini's  SECOND  PERFORMANCE* 

Monsieur  Blitzini's  second  performance  never  took  place*  - 

Walter  Herries  Pollock* 
Brander  Matthews. 
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Sir  Christopher  Mings, 

(See  Pbpys*  Diaby.) 

SIB  CHRISTOPHER  MINGS  was  a  shoemaker's  son, 
He  clouted  a  shoe  ere  he  sighted  a  gun, 
His  mother  was  bom  aboard  of  a  hoy, 
And  she  suckled  her  lusty  sailor-boy, 
And  she  taught  him  to  make 
Such  a  name  for  her  sake, 
As  caused  the  dour  Dutch  dogs  to  quake. 

So  here's  to  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Mings, 
A  great  name — greater  than  My  Lord  the  King's. 
He  fought  and  bled  for  England, 
He's  lying  dead  for  England, 
And  foul  fall  shame 
On  England's  fame. 
When  Englishmen  forget  the  name 
Of  stout  Sir  Christopher  Mings ! 

He  swept  the  Channel  from  end  to  end. 
From  chalky  Dover  to  flat  Ostend, 
And  never  a  Dutch  dog  of  them  all 
Durst  yelp  while  he  was  Admiral ; 

He  had  such  a  whip 

To  make  them  skip, 
If  ever  they  ventured  athwart  his  ship ! 

But  worth  must  wither  with  Kings  like  Charles, 
And  the  hands  that  kinged  him  were  Albemarle's, 
*  A  shoemaker's  son ! — Odd's  fish !  it  is  plain 
'Twould  anger  the  Stuart  and  Castlemaine.' 

So  London  may  fume. 

And  the  fleet  be  in  gloom. 
But  Rupert  and  Albemarle  rule  in  his  room. 

N  2 
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'Twas  on  a  Friday,  the  first  of  June, 
We  sighted  the  Dutch  in  the  afternoon, 
Half-seas  over  at  anchor  they  lay. 
Between  the  Foreland  and  Dunkirk  Bay ; 

And  we  swore  not  to  shirk, 

As  we  set  to  work. 
Till  we  sent  them  flying  to  strong  Dunkirk. 


And  from  Friday  noon  until  Monday  night, 
The  sea  was  a-fire  with  the  roaring  fight. 
And  the  sun  rose  up,  and  the  sunset  fell. 
And  the  calm  stars  shone  on  the  raging  hell, 

And  the  chain-shot  swings. 

And  the  grape-shot  rings. 
And  fellest  of  all  fights  Christopher  Mings. 


Crash  !  from  the  guns  of  the  bloody  Dutch — 
Sir  Christopher  Mings  must  walk  with  a  crutch  ; 
Crash  !  through  his  shoulder  :  crash !  on  his  face — 
Sir  Christopher  Mings  is  in  evil  case, 

As  he  falls  by  the  mast. 

With  his  faith  still  fast 
In  Rupert — in  Eupert,  for  rescue  at  last. 

But  Tromp  and  De  Euyter— they  knew  their  trade. 
And  Monk  was  a  madman,  and  Kupert  delayed, 
And  the  Swiftawre — the  craven — sailed  oflF  to  the  Nore, 
And  the  Prince  Royal  ran  on  the  Gralloper  shore, 

And,  shame  to  be  said, 

We  turned  and  we  fled ; 
Oh,  well  that  Sir  Christopher  Mings  lay  dead  I 

They  came  to  the  Court,  and  old  Rowley  heard. 
And,  a  while,  old  Rowley  spake  no  word. 
But  his  eye  for  a  moment  looked  like  a  King's, 
As  it  filled  with  a  tear  for  Sir  Christopher  Mings, 

The  stoutest  in  fight. 

The  loyallest  knight. 
That  ever  drew  sword  for  his  land's  birthright. 
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He  was  borne  to  his  grave  by  his  brave  old  tars, 
Their  faces  all  grim  with  the  seaming  scars ; 
Not  a  man  of  the  throng  was  of  noble  strain — 
My  Lords  were  all  courting  the  Castlemaine  ! 

But  the  bravest  and  best 

Of  Englishmen  pressed 
To  lay  Sir  Christopher  Mings  in  his  rest. 

And  scarce  in  his  grave  was  their  hero  low, 
When  up  stepped  the  bearers,  a  dozen  or  so  ; 
Their  eyes  were  all  wet,  though  their  teeth  were  set — 
They  had  served  him  long,  and  they  loved  him  yet — 

And  they  spake  this  prayer, 

With  their  grey  heads  bare, 
To  him  they  knew  to  be  highest  there, 

*  We  are  here,  we  twelve,  we  have  nought  but  life, 
And  we  pledge  that  life  to  our  Captain's  strife, 
la  the  blood  of  the  Dutch  we  would  slake  our  grief; 
Give  us  a  fire-ship,  choose  us  a  chief. 

And  we'll  shrivel  the  wings 

And  bum  out  the  stings 
Of  the  wasps  that  killed  Sir  Christopher  Mings.' 

0  Captain  and  Men,  be  your  praises  sung 
Wherever  men  utter  our  Island's  tongue. 
And  when  for  her  life-blood  her  worst  foe  springs, 
God  send  her  a  second  Sir  Christopher  Mings  ! 
Whate'er  his  degree. 
With  spirit  as  free. 
To  hold  her  inviolate  Queen  of  the  Sea. 

So  here's  to  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Mings, 
A  great  name — greater  than  My  Lord  the  King's — 
He  fought  and  bled  for  England, 
He's  lying  dead  for  England, 
And  foul  fall  shame 
On  England's  fame. 
When  Englishmen  forget  the  name 
Of  stout  Sir  Christopher  Mings. 

A.  H,   BfiESLY. 
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John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


ON  December  17  the  poet  Whittier  enters  on  his  eightieth 
year.  Few  men  have  more  fairly  earned  the  world's  respect 
than  the  militant  Quaker  poet  who  was  the  Tyrtseus  of  the 
Abolitionist  cause.  For  many  years  every  action  of  his  life  was 
scrutinised  beneath  the  pitiless  limelight  of  hostile,  if  not  malig* 
nant,  criticism.  Yet  no  one  has  even  hinted  that,  tliroughout  the 
struggle  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  WTiittier  ever  showed 
himself  mean  in  motive,  false  in  purpose,  or  dishonest  in  assertion. 

His  early  training  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  life,  and 
the  most  potent  influences  of  his  literary  career.  Dependent  for 
refinement  on  his  own  internal  resources,  living  outside  the  range 
of  European  culture  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  transcendental 
movement,  removed  from  the  sound  of  the  conflicts  of  poetical 
schools,  WTiittier  had  few  temptations  to  imitation  ;  he  created  a 
new  world  for  himself;  he  formed  his  own  style  and  his  own  habits 
of  thought.  Before  he  threw  himself  into  the  Abolitionist  cause, 
home  surroundings  were  almost  the  only  influences  by  which  he 
was  affected.  Whatever  may  be  his  position  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, he  has  made  it  for  himself;  the  keenest  eye  for  plagiarisms 
fails  to  detect  in  his  mature  writings  any  use  of  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Horace  Greeley  called  him  the  most  national  of 
American  poets.  In  a  limited  sense  the  judgment  is  correct.  He 
is  American  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  his  scenery,  his  images,  his 
religion,  his  politics.  He  is  American  also  in  the  practical 
character  of  his  poetry.  He  sings  of  no  useless  ideals  :  he  dreams 
no  impossible  dreams  in  unknown  regions ;  he  keeps  close  to  the 
common  affairs  and  interests  of  men.  He  is  essentially  home- 
bred ;  no  representative  of  foreign  schools  of  thought  presided 
over  the  birth  or  the  growth  of  his  genius. 

Whittier  was  born  in  1807  at  a  lonely  farmhouse,  three  miles 
north-east  of  Haverhill,  a  town  in  the  Merrimac  valley  in  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts.  He  comes  of  a  Quaker  stock.  His 
paternal  ancestors  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1638.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  has  French  blood  in  his  veins,  for  Greenleaf  is 
a  translation  of  Feuillevert — 
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The  name  the  Crallic  exile  bore, 
St.  Malo  !  from  thy  ancient  mart. 

As  Quakers  and  as  Huguenots  Whittier's  ancestors  for  generations 
suffered  religious  and  social  persecution.  This  inheritance  of 
Puritan  intolerance  still  grates  on  the  poet's  memory,  and  explains 
the  bitterness  which  he  sometimes  displays  towards  the  grim 
elders  who  saw  in  toleration  as  grave  a  crime  as  heresy. 

The  old  homestead  in  which  he  was  bom  still  stands — a  plain 
solidly  framed  house,  built  by  the  first  of  the  Whittier  colonists 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  From  the  front  door  a  wooded 
grassy  bank  slopes  down  to  the  little  brook — 

The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companionship, 
And,  in  our  lonely  life,  had  grown 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 

Tiie  house,  nestling  in  th^  valley,  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  hills ; 
but  the  oak  forest  which,  in  Whittier's  youth,  ^  swept  unbroken  to 
the  northern  horizon,'  has  been  partially  cleared.  The  brook, 
tumbling  down  from  its  ravine,  and  whispering  at  the  garden 
wall,  played  an  important  part  in  the  poet's  boyhood.  Along  its 
windings  he  wandered,  watching  with  childish  delight  the  fishing- 
rod  of  Uncle  Moses ;  on  its  banks  he  knew  the  haunts  of  the  earliest 
and  latest  wild  flowers,  from  the  hepatica  or  the  wood  anemone  ^  to 
the  yellow  bloom  of  the  wit^h-hazel,  burning  in  the  leafless  October 
woods.'  It  is  a  country  full  of  quiet  beauty,  of  woods  and  velvety 
lawns  and  round-backed  hills,  of  scenery  which  is  not  bold  or  im- 
pressive, but  is  stored  with  unobtrusive  treasures  for  the  quiet  eye 
of  the  observant  watcher. 

In  those  days  of  self-sufficing  agriculture,  food  and  clothing 
were  produced  at  home :  towns  and  shops  were  little  needed ; 
visitors  were  rare,  and  glimpses  of  the  outside  world  few  and 
fer  between.  The  farthest  spot  to  which  he  travelled  from  the 
secluded  farm  was  the  meeting-house  at  Amesbury,  where  on 
First-days  he  sometimes  worshipped.  In  *  Snowbound '  he  has 
sketched  with  mingled  grace  and  vigour  portraits  of  his  home 
circle,  and  set  them  against  a  background  of  the  interior  of  a  New 
England  farmhouse  painted  with  the  fidelity  of  ?  Teniers.  His 
father,  a  silent  man,  who  had  passed  his  Wanderjdhia  among  the 
trappers — his  mother  at  her  wheel,  teaching  simple  lessons  from 
Bible  history,  or  telling  stories  of  Eed  Indian  perils — dangers 
brought  home  to  the  children  by  the  old  garrison-house  which 
stood  close  to  the  farm — his  aunt,  Mercy  Hussey, 
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The  sweetest  woman  ever  fate 
Perverse  denied  a  household  mate— 

his  Uncle  Moses,  ^  innocent  of  books/  but  *  rich  in  love  of  fields 
and  brooks' — his  brother  Matthew,  and  his  sisters  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  made  up  the  little  world  of  human  beings  in  which  the 
poet  lived. 

Uncle  Moses  instructed  the  boy  in  woodcraft  and  field  lore. 
Of  other  schooling  he  had  little.  Joshua  ColBBn,  afterwards  a  life- 
long firiend  and  fellow-soldier  in  the  Abolitionist  struggle,  taught 
him  his  A  6  C  in  a  smoked  and  dingy  room,  which  served  for  a 

*  ragged  winter  school.'  This,  with  a  few  weeks  under  an  unnamed 

*  brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule,'  and  a  term  at  Madame 
Chadbonne's,  included  all  the  regular  instruction  which  the  boy 
received.  Since  then  he  has  read  widely.  Perhaps  his  occasional 
display  of  learning  is  due  to  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  his 
self-education.  The  home  library  was  limited.  The  Bible  and 
Ellwood's  *  Davideis '  were  his  only  poetical  reading ;  Sewel's 
History  of  the  Quakers,  a  volume  beloved  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
Chalkley's  Journal,  with  a  handful  of  controversial  tracts,  exhaust 
the  literature  of  his  early  boyhood.  Instead  of  books  the  *  bare- 
foot boy,'  who  ran  his  mother's  errands,  or  hoed  in  the  cornfields, 
or  played  on  the  slopes  of  Job's  hill,  studied  Nature.  He  under- 
went an  apprenticeship  which  proved  of  inestimable  value.  As 
he  himself  writes — 

I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Hamming  birds  and  honey  bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone ; 
Laaghed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  Hesperides. 

The  freckles  and  the  tan  and  the  stain  of  the  wild  strawberry 
are  still  upon  his  poetry ;  his  verse  seems  written  to  the  sound  of 
the  whetstone  on  the  scythe,  or  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  flail. 

Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 
Sang  in  his  ears  he  sangaloud. 
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In  his  fourteenth  year  a  wider  world  began  to  open  before  the 
boy's  expanding  consciousness.  From  the  lips  of  a  wandering 
gaberlunzie  he  first  heard  the  songs  of  Bums ;  from  Jonathan 
Plummer,  a  travelling  pedlar  and  local  poet,  he  learned  the  power 
of  rhyme.  But  the  great  event  of  his  boyhood,  and  even  of  his 
literary  life,  was  the  perusal  of  Bums's  poetry.  It  opened  to  him 
a  fresh  world ;  nature  wore  a  different  appearance,  and  contained 
for  the  future  a  deeper  meaning.  New  ideas  germinated  in  his 
mind  ;  his  creative  faculty  was  stirred.  *  I  began,'  he  writes,  *  to 
make  rhymes  myself,  and  to  imagine  stories  and  adventures.'  In 
1826  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Uterary  fame.  A  poem  from  his 
pen,  probably  that  on  *  The  Deity,'  was  printed  in  the  poet's  comer 
of  the  Free  Press  of  Newbury  Port.  Struck  by  the  i)romise  of  the 
verses,  Garrison,  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  paper,  rode  out  to 
Whittier's  home  to  urge  upon  the  lad  the  advantages  of  a  wider 
education.  Mainly  by  his  advice  Whittier  went,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Latin  School  at  Haverhill.  The  legend  that  he 
paid  for  his  education  by  cobbling  has  been  discredited  by  his 
most  recent  biographer.  He  was  then  a  tall,  slight  lad,  erect  in 
figure,  with  those  dark  flashing  eyes  which  still  command  atten- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  became  the  editor — ^in  fact,  though  not 
in  name — of  the  Manufadurevj  a  Boston  paper,  written  in  support 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Protectionist  principles.  For  the  next  four 
years  he  was  alternately  schoolmaster,  farmer,  and  newspaper 
editor.  But  he  disliked  journalism,  and  his  health  could  not 
stand  its  strain.  In  1832  he  gave  up  his  connection  with  the 
Hartford  Review y  and  returned  to  the  plough  at  Haverhill.  From 
that  time  forward  he  has  lived  at,  or  near,  his  old  home.  When 
the  farmhouse  was  sold  in  1840,  Whittier  moved  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  Amesbury.  His  later  life  has  been  spent  at  Danvers, 
a  village  close  to  Amesbury.     He  has  never  married. 

The  only  movement  which  disturbed  tne  even  tenour  of  his 
quiet  life  was  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  in  which  he  took  so 
prominent  a  part.  The  Quakers  were  from  the  first  identified 
with  the  Abolitionist  cause.  They  set  a  practical  example  by 
liberating  their  own  slaves  in  the  Southern  States.  Lundy,  who 
with  Garrison  edited  the  *  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,'  at 
Baltimore,  was  a  Quaker;  to  the  same  body  belonged  the  first 
President  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society.  His  Quaker 
ancestry,  his  friendship  with  Garrison,  his  generous  character  and 
ardent  temperament,  all  impelled  Whittier  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  slaves.  The  cotton  trade  was  then  the  chief  source  of  Ameri- 
can wealth ;  any  attempts  to  disturb  its  existing  conditions  were 
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viewed  with  alarm.     Southern  planters  and  Northern  merchants 

commanded  the  press,  tuned  the  pulpits,  and  hounded  on  the  mob 

in  the  track  of  the  Abolitionists.     To  champion  the  cause  of  the 

slave  meant  to  encounter  personal  violence,  social  ostracism,  civil 

persecution,  literary  martyrdom.     But  Whittier  was  not  the  man 

to  shrink  from  danger  or  self-sacrifice  when  once  his  sympathies 

were  enlisted.   In  the  first  of  his  *  Voices  of  Freedom '  he  addresses 

Garrison — 

My  heart  hath  leaped  to  answer  thine, 

And  echo  back  thy  words, 
As  leaps  the  warrior's  at  the  shine 
And  flash  of  kindred  swords. 

The  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  best  years  and  energies  has 
triumphed ;  and  now  America  makes  him  hearty  reparation. 

The  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 

To  gather  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

In  1831  Garrison  started  the  Liberator  in  a  small,  dingy,  ink- 
bespattered  office  on  the  third  storey  of  the  Merchants'  Hall  at 
Boston.  In  that  ^  dark,  unfumitured,  mean '  room,  as  Lowell  has 
written,  *  the  freedom  of  a  race  began.'  Whittier  appeared,  even 
in  that  ^  day  of  small  things,'  as  Garrison's  resolute  supporter.  In 
1833  he  published  his  pamphlet,  ^Justice  and  Expediency.'  His 
second  poem  on  the  slave  question  shows  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  on  the  conflict.  It  is  addressed  to  the  memory  of  Storrs, 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  persecution  which  awaited  the 

Abolitionists, 

Thou  hast  fallen  in  thine  armour, 

Thou  servant  of  the  Lord  I 
With  thy  last  breath  crying  Onward ! 

And  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword. 

For  many  years  Whittier  poured  forth  his  impassioned  lyrics, 
which  throb  and  beat,  beneath  the  Quaker  drab,  with  the  hot 
blood  and  vehement  spirit  of  the  soldier.  On  December  4, 1833, 
a  convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  to  form  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Whittier's  thoughts  will  go  back  to  the 
grey  December  morning  of  the  6th,  when  he  found  Garrison 
drafting  the  last  lines  of  *  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments.'  *  I 
set,'  says  Whittier,  ^  a  higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  to 
that  Declaration  than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book.  Looking 
over  a  life  marked  by  many  errors  and  shortcomings,  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that  signature^ 
and  that  in  the  long  intervening  years 
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My  voioe,  thoagh  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heai*d 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.' 

In  discussing  Whittier's  literary  position,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  two  points  already  emphasised.  Two 
periods  may  be  distinguished  in  his  poetical  career.  In  the  first 
the  polemical,  in  the  second  the  literary,  element  predominates. 
No  scientific  firontier  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  ' Snowbound'  in  1866  marks  the  final  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Naturally  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  periods  that  the 
influence  of  his  early  boyhood  and  of  the  movement  with  which 
he  identified  himself  held  most  undisputed  sway. 

Bom  and  bred  a  Quaker,  Whittier  possesses  the  independence, 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  simple  piety,  the  moral  sincerity  which  are 
the  birthright  of  his  sect.  lake  many  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  combines  illiberal  principles  with  Uberal  practice  ;  narrow  in 
doctrine  but  broad  in  sympathy,  he  has  consecrated  his  life  to  a 
noble  cause  with  large-hearted  unselfishness.  His  artistic  nature 
was  stunted  by  the  severity  of  his  early  training,  as  well  as  by  his 
religious  fervour.  The  austere  practical  people  among  whom  he 
was  bred  attached  no  value  to  culture.  Their  sense  of  beauty  was 
dwarfed  by  their  perception  of  moral  worth.  Whittier  is  above  all 
things  a  moralist,  a  reformer,  a  preacher.  He  uses  verse  to  rouse 
the  hearts  of  men ;  but  poetry  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  not 
an  aim  in  itself.  He  even  apologises  to  his  sister  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  poetical  tastes,  as  though  it  were  wasted  energy 

To  con,  at  times,  an  idle  rhyme. 
To  pluck  a  flower  from  childhood's  clime. 
Or  listen,  at  life's  noonday  chime, 
For  the  sweet  bells  of  morning ! 

Whittier's  martial  spirit  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  contradict 
the  influence  of  his  Quaker  training.  Friend  of  peace  though  he 
is,  the  molten  stream  of  his  glowing  utterances  betrays  the  warlike 
fire  that  burned  within  him.  But  there  is  here  no  inconsistency. 
The  Quakers  drew  their  strength  from  the  English  yeomen  who 
formed  the  backbone  of  Cromwell's  army.  While  renouncing 
carnal  weapons,  they  abandoned  none  of  their  natural  combative- 
ness.  The  language  of  their  worship  teems  with  military  meta- 
phors. As  a  boy,  Whittier's  favourite  character  in  Bunyan's 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress '  was  Greatheart ;  his  favourite  scene  the 
encounter  between  Christian  and  Apollyon.  Though  it  was  only 
a  wordy  war  that  Whittier  waged,  he  manifests  that  spirit  which 
answered  Bupert's  trumpets  with  '  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His 
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enemies  be  scattered ! '  During  the  Civil  War  he  is  reported  to 
have  met  a  Crovemment  offioial  commissioned  to  inspect  the 
timbers  of  a  Northern  cruiser.  *  Friend,'  said  he,  *  thee  knows 
that  I  am  a  Quaker,  and  do  not  believe  in  ships  of  war  ;  but  iu 
this  case  I  would  advise  thee  to  be  very  careful  that  the  timber  is 
sound.' 

From  the  moment  that  he  heard 

the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dreams  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears, 

poetry  became,  as  he  himself  said,  *  simply  episodical,  something 
apart  from  the  real  object  and  aim  of  my  life.'  *  Voices  of  Free- 
dom '  bear  every  mark  of  strong  feeling.  Intensity  of  conviction 
and  the  grace  of  sincerity  give  his  best  lyrics  a  compactness  which 
the  quintessence  of  artistic  finish  often  fails  to  produce.  They 
are,  as  Lowell  says  in  the  *  Fable  for  Critics,' 

struck  off  at  white  heats 
When  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  a  trip-hammer  beats. 

Even  now  his  appeal  to  the  Bay  State  stirs  the  blood : 

Sons  of  men  who  sate  in  council  with  their  Bibles  round  the  board, 
Answering  England's  royal  missive  with  a  firm  '  Thus  saJth  the  Lord/ 
Kise  again  for  home  and  freedom  !    Set  the  battle  in  array ! 
What  the  fathers  did  of  old  lime,  we  their  sons  must  do  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  *  Voices  of  Freedom  '  are  bare  of  ornament, 
betray,  by  repetitions  and  jarring  rhymes,  signs  of  rapid  composi- 
tion, often  stray  into  noisy  declamation,  and  carry  the  habit  of 
pious  ejaculation  and  exhortation  to  inopportune  excess. 

The  faults  of  Whittier's  early  poetry  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
lack  of  the  Hellenic  element,  the  want  of  artistic  taste.  The  void 
was  never  entirely  filled,  so  enduring  was  the  influence  of  his 
early  training  and  of  the  Abolitionist  movement.  But  in  his  later 
and  more  literary  poetry  the  blemishes  are  less  conspicuous.  As 
his  mental  horizon  widens,  the  grey  atmosphere  of  his  Quaker 
youth  grows  brighter.  He  has  read  and  thought  for  himself. 
In  the  process  of  his  self-culture  his  early  feith  seems  to  have 
wavered.  Perplexed  by  voices  calling  from  the  right  and  left, 
his  sight  dimmed  by  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  life's  mystery, 

he  hesitated — 

Like  childhood  listening  for  the  sound 

Of  its  dropped  pebbles  in  the  well, 
All  vainly  down  the  dark  profound 

His  brief-lined  plummet  f(^ll. 
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The  mental  straggle  left  its  trace  in  many  of  his  poems ;  but  he 
has  won  his  way  back  to  his  old  unquestioning  trust.  In  his  later 
poetry  the  piety,  simplicity,  and  frankness  remain ;  but  to  these 
are  added  a  wider  sympathy,  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  a  deeper  cul- 
ture, a  mellowed  taste,  and  a  growing  love  of  poetry  as  an  art. 
He  retains  that  power  of  landscape-painting  which  was  the  in- 
heritance of  his  childhood.  His  descriptive  poetry  is  never  cold. 
He  paints  in  fresh  bright  colours,  transfers  the  living  scene  to 
his  page,  and,  without  pausing  to  analyse  or  philosophise,  gives  us 
pictures  of  Nature  at  first  hand.  His  poetry  is  fresh  and  simple ; 
but  it  is  not  deep.  He  is  a  genuine  story-teller.  The  want  of 
depth  here  becomes  a  positive  advantage.  He  never  mars  the 
vivid  directness  of  his  narrative  by  the  intrusion  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. Mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace,  rounded  art,  lofty  imagi- 
nation, are  not  his  gifts.  He  would  not,  if  he  could,  soar  into  the 
unreal  world  of  Shelley. 

^Snowbound'  is,  on  the  whole,  his  most  finished  production. 
In  it  his  pictures  stand  out  with  sharply  defined  outline  against 
the  snow ;  his  background  gives  emphasis  and  expression  to  every 
feature  which  he  describes.  A  selection  from  his  poetry  has  been 
recently  published.  It  contains  *  Mogg  Megone,'  a  poem  which 
Whittier  himself  condemned  as  a  big  Ked  Indian  strutting  in  a 
Scotch  plaid ;  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  Songs  of  Labour, 
such  as  the  *  Com  Song,'  *  the  Huskers,'  and  *  the  Drovers,'  or 
*  fiandolph  of  Koanoke,'  *  Ichabod,'  *  Telling  the  Bees,'  '  Among 
the  Hills,'  '  My  Soul  and  I,'  *  FoUen,'  '  Questions  of  Life.'  Yet, 
whether  as  specimens  of  his  poetry  or  as  illustrations  of  his  mental 
growth,  all  these  deserve  to  be  included  in  any  selection. 

Much  that  is  interesting  in  Whittier's  life  and  writings  must 
necessarily  be  omitted  from  so  brief  a  sketch.  After  all,  bis  life 
is  his  most  perfect  poem.  Higher  value  attaches  to  his  noble 
services  to  humanity  than  to  his  intellectual  efforts,  great  though 
they  undoubtedly  are.  *  A  dreamer  bom,'  the  chivalrous  phil- 
anthropist, who 

left  the  Muse's  haunts  to  turn 
The  crank  of  an  opinion-mill, 
Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wrong, 

sacrificed  literary  fame  to  win  the  gratitude  of  a  people.    The 
world  honours,  even  while  it  most  regrets,  his  choice. 

R.  E.  Prothero. 
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Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Gretehen. 


"11  AID  of  haviour  demure, 

-^^     All  that's  sweet  and  all  that's  pure ; 

Girl  awakening  to  love 

As  to  message  from  above ; 

Scarce  aware  that  aught  is  evil, 

Sainthood's  horror  of  the  devil ; 

Misery  heaped  on  misery 

When  the  fiend  has  conquered  thee  ; 

Truth  of  spirit,  truth  of  heart. 

Overmastering  Satan's  art ; 

When  the  fatal  sword  should  fall 

True  to  Heaven  in  spite  of  all ; 

Joy  made  perfect  in  a  sigh, 

Sorrow's  very  ecstasy ; 

Though  the  Poem's  stress  and  storm 

Eeach  us  in  an  alien  form, 

Goethe's  passion,  Goethe's  will, 

Find  we  in  thy  Gretehen  still. 


W,  H.  Pollock. 
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Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

By  Mks,  Molesworth, 
Author  of  *  Hathercourt  Bectory,'  *  Carrots,'  &c, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  was  April — to  my  mind,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  prettiest 
month  of  the  year  in  Paris — when  the  Vemeys  arrived  there. 
And  the  weather  was  fine,  peculiarly  so ;  and  not  Paris  only,  but 
the  world  and  life  in  general,  seemed  very  bright  and  attractive 
to  Aveline  and  her  sister  Leonora  the  first  morning  they  awoke 
to  find  themselves  across  the  Channel. 

*  Isn't  it  nice  ?  I  wish  I  might  say  jolly,  but  I  daren't,'  said 
Leo,  as  she  and  Aveline  stood  at  the  open  window,  from  which 
by  craning  their  necks  just  a  little  they  could  see  into  the 
Champs  Elysees,  *  Isn't  it  nice  to  see  the  sun  shining  so,  and — 
and — to  have  no  governess  ?  ' 

Aveline  laughed. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  it's  very  nice  for  us  anyway,  Leo.  I'm 
afraid  papa  and  mamma  have  had  a  good  deal  of  worry.' 

This  was  true.  There  had  been  a  dark  side  to  this  silvery 
vision  of  coming  to  Paris.  Mr.  Vemey  had  had  to  work  a  good 
deal  harder  than  he  was  fond  of  doing  in  getting  up  the  statistics 
and  technical  knowledge  requisite  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
tangled  question  he  was  to  set  to  rights.  For  though  he  had  an 
excellent  head  on  his  shoulders,  he  was  constitutionally  indolent. 
And  Lady  Christina,  who  could  certainly  be  accused  of  no  such 
weakness,  had  been  driven  nearly  w^ild  by  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  necessitated  by  the  family  flitting.  Paris  and  its 
ways  had  changed  since  the  days  of  her  youth ;  and  even  had  it 
not  been  so,  the  views  or  no  views  of  a  young  lady  in  her  father's 
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house  d  'pTopoa  of  rent  and  wages,  of  butchers  and  bakers  and 
coals,  differ  materially  from  the  painfully  minute  consideration  of 
such  subjects  forced  upon  the  mother  of  a  large  family ;  above  all 
if  she  be  the  wife  of  a  man  of  small  income  but  recognised  social 
position.  Nor  was  the  poor  woman  as  yet  by  any  means  out  of 
the  wood  of  her  perplexities.  Aveline's  words  of  misgiving  had 
scarcely  passed  her  lips  when  Lady  Christina  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door. 

*  Aveline,  my  love,'  she  said,  '  I  think  you  had  better  help 
Fenton  a  little  with  the  unpacking.  It  is  not  really  that  there 
is  too  much  for  her  to  do,  but  if  you  and  Leo  were  with  her,  show- 
ing her  how  you  would  like  your  things,  it  might  cheer  her  up  a 
little.  She  says  she  is  sure  she  is  going  to  have  one  of  her  bad 
headaches.  Indeed,  all  the  servants  are  so  cross,  and  we  must 
smooth  them  down  a  little  before  nurse  and  the  children  come. 
I've  sent  her  to  lie  down  for  half-an-hour  and  given  her  some  sal- 
volatile.' 

*  Then  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  her  at  once  ? '  said  Aveline, 
coming  forward. 

*  No,  but  in  the  meantime  you  might  help  me  by  sending  a 
word  to  Lady  Ayrton — she  begged  me  to  write  as  soon  as  we 
arrived.  Here  is  her  address — no — what  have  I  done  with  her 
letter  ? — that  is  Mr.  Hereward's  note  of  this  morning*  He  will 
be  here  between  three  and  four  he  says,  to  see  if  he  can  be  of  any 
use,  as  I  told  you,  so  we  must  not  go  out  before  then.  I  must  be 
civil  to  him,  for  he  has  done  his  best,  poor  fellow,  though  really 
this  appartement  is  full  of  inconveniences.  Where  is  Lady 
Ayrton's  letter  ?  I  cannot  remember  what  day  she  said  they 
were  leaving.' 

*  I  know  her  address  if  they  are  still  at  Pau,'  said  Aveline. 
*  They  will  not  have  left  yet — there  will  be  time  for  her  to  get  a 
letter.* 

*  Yes — oh  yes.  Then  just  send  her  a  word,  dear,  and  give 
her  our  address  again.  She  is  so  very  stupid  about  addresses, 
poor  dear.  Tell  her  I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  have  a  moment,  and 
that  you  hope  Sir  Francis  is  pretty  well,  and  send  my  love. 
Write  nicely — ^you  know  how.' 

*  Yes,  mamma,'  said  Aveline. 

*  And  sign  yourself  "  yours  affectionately," '  added  Lady 
Christina,  stopping  a  moment  at  the  door. 

*  Certainly,  mamma,  if  you  wish  it,'  replied  the  girl,  though 
with  a  shade  of  hesitation. 
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^  I  do  wish  it.  It  will  please  her,'  said  her  mother,  as  she  at 
last  disappeared. 

Aveline  stood  by  the  table  a  moment  in  a  sort  of  vague  con- 
sideration.    She  felt  a  little,  a  very  little  puzzled. 

*  Ave,'  said  Leo  from  the  balcony — she  had  discovered  while 
her  mother  was  speaking  that  the  window  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  actually  opened  upon  a  tiny  balcony — *  Av^,  look  here — 
there's  just  room  for  us  two  if  we  squeeze  a  little — isn't  it  nice  ? 
Come  out  here  for  two  minutes.  You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
write  the  letter.     Ave,  tell  me,  don't  you  think  mamma  is ' 

*  Is  what  ? '  said  Aveline  slowly.  But  she  did  not  look  at  her 
sister  as  she  spoke — her  gaze  was  turned  to  the  sunny  street 
below,  where  a  pretty  group  of  children  and  nurses  were  passing 
at  the  moment.  The  little  voices  sounded  clear  and  merry,  some 
birds  were  twittering  cheerily  as  they  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch  of  a  tree  whose  fresh  green  leaves  one  could  almost  see 
growing ;  from  further  oflf  the  rumble  of  carriages,  the  sound  of  a 
barrel  organ  softened  by  the  distance,  fell  not  unpleasantly  upon 
the  ear.  Everything  was  cheerful  and  lively  and  novel.  Why 
did  it  all  seem  just  a  shade  less  bright  than  a  few  minutes  ago  ? 
Why  was  the  sunshine  a  faint  degree  less  vivid  ? 

*  That  mamma  is  what  ? '  Aveline  repeated ;  and  now  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  Leonora  and  looked  the  child  full  in  the  face. 

*  I  don't  like  to  say  it.  You  are  so  particular,  Ave,'  replied 
Leo.  *  What  I  would  like  to  say  if  I  dared,  only  I  haven't  said 
it,  so  you're  not  to  scold — is,  don't  you  think  mamma  is  after 
aomething  ? ' 

*  Leonora,  you  are  very  naughty,  very,  very  horridly  disrespect- 
ful and  suspicious,'  said  Aveline  indignantly.  ^  It  just  shows  that 
I  must  never  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  at  all  grown  up — which 
you  areftCV 

*  No,  indeed,'  interposed  Leo  disconsolately ;  *  this  frock  is,  I 
vow  it  is,  two  inches  shorter  than  my  last.  And  when  I  showed 
it  to  Fenton,  she  said  my  lady  wouldn't  hear  of  my  having  them 
longer.  Just  look,  Aveline,'  and  she  stretched  out  as  far  as  she 
could  in  the  restricted  space,  a  pair  of  very  pretty,  irreproachably 
black-silk-stockinged  legs, '  I'm  sure  you  couldn't  see  as  much  of 
them  in  my  old  blue  serge !     Fou  needn't  snub  me  too,  Av6.' 

*  Which  you  aren't,  and  won't  be  for  a  long  time,'  pursued 
Aveline,  as  composedly  as  if  Leo  had  not  spoken,  ^  if  you  can  speak 
so  of  mamma.  I  feel  ashamed  of  having  heard  it — ^just  when  I 
was  thinking  how  wonderfully  kind  and  good  and  patient  poor 
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mother  has  been  through  all  the  worries  she  has  had  about  coming 
here.  She  has  not  been  the  least  vexed  with  me,  and  I  know  I 
don't  help  her  much/ 

*  She  won't  let  yon.  It's  not  your  fault,'  said  Leo.  *  After  all, 
I've  not  said  anything  shocking.  It's  just  because  mamma  has 
been  so  very  kind  and  patient — you  art  rather  provoking  some- 
times, both  you  and  papa  want  shaking  now  and  then — that  I 
said  that.  Don't  you  know  when  Freddy's  extra  quiet,  as  it's  his 
nature  to  be  dreadfully  noisy,  we  always  say,  "What  can  he 
be  after?"  Everybody's  the  same.  If  you  took  to  scurrying 
about  and  putting  everything  in  order  and  being  dreadfully 
energetic,  I'd  say  to  myself,  "  Ave  must  have  got  something  in 
her  head." ' 

*  No,  it  wasn't  quite  like  that  you  said  it.  You  meant  that 
mamma  was  in  a  way  coaxing  me,  or  trying  to  come  over  me,  as 
the  boys  say.  And  it  isn't  a  nice  way  to  speak  of  one's  mother, 
Leo.     Besides,  what  reason  couM  she  have  for  anything  like  that  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Leonora  bluntly ;  and  then  she  sat  still  for 
a  moment  or  two.  *  Aveline,'  she  went  on,  *  do  manage  for  me  to 
be  in  the  drawing-room  to-day  when  Mr.  Hereward  calls.  I  do  so 
want  to  see  him  again.' 

*  I  think  mamma  is  very  wise  indeed  to  keep  you  in  short 
frocks,'  said  Aveline  laughing,  as  she  got  up  to  go  and  write  her 
letter.  The  happy  look  had  come  back  to  her  eyes,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  as  bright  as  ever  again. 

Mother  and  daughters  were  together  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
salons  that  afternoon  when  Mr.  Hereward  called.  It  was  quite 
against  all  home-rules  for  Leonora  to  be  seen  ^  out  of  the  school- 
room,' but  for  the  moment  Lady  Christina's  usual  arrangements 
were  very  much  upset.  Grovemess  there  was  as  yet  none,  and 
the  only  ^  schoolroom '  possible  in  the  appartement  promised  to 
be  this  same  little  drawing-room  opening  with  folding  doors  into 
the  larger  one.  , 

*  Let  her  stay  with  us  for  this  day  or  two,  mamma,'  pleaded 
Aveline.  *  She  has  been  working  hard  lately,  and  I  will  make  her 
talk  French  as  much  as  I  can.  Here  is  my  letter  to  I^ady  Ayrton  ; 
please  tell  me  if  it  will  do.' 

Lady  Christina's  rather  sharp  face  seemed  to  relax  as  she  read 
the  sheet  that  Aveline  gave  her. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  *  it  will  do,'  and  she  smiled  a  little.  *  You 
might  have  made  it  a— well,  a  Utile  more  expansive.' 

Aveline  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
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*  More  ex|)ansive,  mamma  ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  But  I  know  Lady 
Ayrton  so  slightly.' 

*You  know  that  I  consider  her  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
And  don't  get  into  that  habit  of  repeating  my  words,  Aveline.  It 
is  so  rude.' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,'  said  Aveline  meekly.  *And 
what  about  the  letter  ?  You  see  I  meant  to  make  it  very — very 
respectful  as  it  were.  I  know  she  has  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
you,  and  I  do  respect  her  and  feel  grateful  to  her  for  that.' 

*  Ah,  well,  never  mind  what  I  said.  I  dare  say  it  will  do  very 
nicely,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Christina,  mollified  again.  And 
Aveline,  as  she  went  off  to  announce  the  good  news  to  Leonora, 
thought  to  herself  that  it  really  was  very  nice  for  mamma  to  be  so 
kind  and  easily  pleased. 

She  looked  bright  and  happy  that  afternoon  when  Nigel  was 
announced,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  for  a  moment  with  even 
more  admiration  than  he  had  yet  felt  for  her. 

*  So  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon,  dear  Mr.  Hereward  ! '  said 
Lady  Christina. 

*Yes,'  added  Aveline  smiling;  *do  you  know,  it  is  quite 
absurd,  but  though  we  have  not  been  here  twenty-four  hours,  Leo 
and  I  have  been  saying  to  each  other  that  it  would  be  quite  a  treat 
to  see  an  Englishman  ? ' 

*Are  you  so  very  patriotic?'  said  the  young  man.  *How 
much  more  animated  she  has  grown.  She  has  lost  that  dreamy, 
half-frightened  look  she  used  to  have.  It  had  a  charm  of  its  own, 
but  this  is  still  more  charming,'  he  thought.  And  something  of 
these  thoughts  must,  in  spite  of  himself,  have  appeared  in  his 
eyes,  for  a  very  very  slight  tinge  of  colour  came  over  Aveline's 
fair  face.  Alas,  poor  Nigel !  *  And  where  is  Leo  ? — that  is  to  say. 
Miss  Leonora.  Must  it  be  i^hat  now  ? '  he  added,  turning  to  Lady 
Christina. 

*  Oh,  dear  no,'  she  replied  quickly.  '  Leo  is  quite  a  child. 
Where  is  she  ?  '  and  hearing  herself  summoned,  l-ico,  very  conscious 
of  the  objectionable  short  skirt,  emerged  from  the  balcony,  and 
came  forward,  for  once  in  her  life,  rather  shyly. 

*  She  is  growing  a  very  tall  child,'  said  Mr.  Hereward,  as  he 
shook  hands,  with  less  tact  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
young  diplomatist. 

Lady  Christina  did  not  smile,  and  hastened  to  change  the 
subject. 

*  I  am,  and  so  is  Mr*  Verney,  so  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
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all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for  us,'  she  said  graciously.  I  hope 
we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you  while  we  are  here,  though,  I 
suppose,  you  have  many  fiiends  and  plenty  of  engagements  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  know  lots  of  people,'  he  said,  *  and  I  am  kept 
very  busy,  too.  But  I  can  certainly  always  find  time  to  come  to 
see  you  if  you  will  let  me.  There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends. 
You  must  tell  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
way.' 

Here  Leo  opened  her  mouth  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then 
shut  it  up  again.  She  looked  so  funny  that  Aveline  began  to 
laugh.  Nigel  glanced  at  her  with  some  surprise — he  was  thinking 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  heard  her  laugh  before,  and  that  it 
was  astonishing  how  well  it  suited  her,  notwithstanding  her 
statuesque  style. 

*  What  is  it,  Leo  ?  *  said  her  mother.     *  Speak,  child.' 
Leo  grew  red. 

*  I  was  only  thinking,'  she  said,  *  there  are  such  lots  of  places  and 
things  we  want  to  see,  and  papa  says  he's  going  to  be  so  busy  here.* 

Mr.  Hereward  looked  up  eagerly.  *  I  should  be  delighted  to  act 
as  cicerone,'  he  began. 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  Lady  Christina  replied  amiably,  while 
quick  as  lightning  she  mentally  reviewed  the  situation.  *  There 
can  be  no  risk  in  it,'  she  thought ;  *  he  is  quite  safe.  Satisfactorily 
poor,  that  is  to  say,  so  poor  that  he  can't  dream  of  marrying.  No 
half-and-half  position.  I  have  never  heard  of  his  doing  anything 
silly ;  he  just  admires  all  pretty  girls,  knowing  he  can  go  no  further. 
With  Fenton  and  Leo,  Aveline  might  go  to  see  the  gallerieB  and 
churches  with  him  now  and  then,  and  it  would  make  it  seem  natural 
for  her  to  go  about  with  the  Ayrtons  when  they  come,  if  I  at  once 
adoptee  r6le  of  not  being  able  for  much.  And  he  is  an  old 
Mend — cousinly  sort  of  friend.'  *  You  are  very  kind,'  she  repeated 
slowly.  *  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  escort  the  girls  once 
or  twice  to  see  a  few  of  the  sights.  They  are  quite  country 
cousins  here,  you  see,  and  I  am  really  not  strong  enough  for 
sight'-seeing.  Nothing  knocks  me  up  so.'  A  slight,  almost  im- 
perceptible movement  of  Leo's  chair  here  made  her  mother  glance 
at  her  sharply.    *  What  are  you  fidgeting  about,  Leo  ? '  she  said. 

*  It  will  be  easier  in  a  week  or  two,  when  the  friends  we  are 
expecting  from  the  south  come,'  she  went  on^to  Mr.  Hereward. 

*  Aveline  will  then  never  be  at  a  loss  for  escorts,  and  I  shall,  I 
trust,  have  found  a  governess  for  this  wild  tom-boy  here,'  with  an 
indulgent   smile  in  Leonora's  direction  meant  to  counteract  the 
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sharp  glance  in  case  Nigel  bad  perceived  it ;  ^  but  till  tben  it  will 
be  very  good  of  you  to  act  showman  a  little.' 

*When  shall  we  begin  then?'  asked  Mr,  Hereward.  *No 
time  like  the  present,  and  I  am  quite  free  to-day.  Have  you 
made  any  plans  ? ' 

^  I  am  going  to  Madame  de  Boncoeur's  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
ready,'  said  Lady  Christina,  *  I  should  like  the  girls  to  join  me 
there  later  in  the  afternoon.' 

*  Shall  I  take  them  to  the  Louvre  Palace  ? '  said  Nigel, '  and 
thence  across  the  Tuileries  gardens  to  the  rue  de'Touraine?  It 
would  give  them  a  jSrst  rough  idea  of  where  they  are.' 

*  I  should  like  it  very  much,'  said  Aveline. 

'Then  go  and  get  ready  both  of  you,  and  tell  Fenton  to 
accompany  you,  of  course.    It  will  do  her  headache  good.' 

*  And  you  like  your  appartement,  I  hope ! '  said  Mr.  Hereward. 
*  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  all  you  wish,  but  it  really  was  not  easy  to 
find  anything  that  would  have  taken  you  in  except  at  a  very 
much  higher  rent.  Madame  de  Boncoeur's  ideas  and  mine  were 
somewhat  opposed — her  notions  of  your  requirements  were  rather 
amusing.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  don't  think  we  could  have  done 
better.' 

*  I  quite  believe  it,'  said  I^dy  Christina.  *  The  situation  could 
not  be  better,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  get  used  to  it  all  in  a  few 
days.  Of  course  we  have  plenty  of  room  at  present,  but  the  three 
little  ones  will  be  coming  in  two  days.' 

*  Oh,  of  course,'  said  the  young  man  vaguely. 

*  We  couldn't  leave  them  behind,  poor  little  things,'  said  Lady 
Christina,  who  had  begun  to  long  for  Freddy  and  Lilian  and  Cecil 
already,  though  she  would  not  have  owned  it  to  her  husband;  and 
Nigel,  seeing  the  maternal  love  in  her  face,  began,  man-like,  to 
think  he  had  done  her  injustice. 

'  No,  certainly  not,'  he  said  warmly.  . 

'  But,  oh,'  Lady  Christina  went  on,  allowing  herself  a  momen- 
tary burst  of  confidence,  *  it  -w  so  hard  to  manage  such  a  family 
with  so  little  money.  Don't  Dd'ok  of  marrying,  my  dear  Mr. 
Hereward,  till  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  very  near  it.' 

The  young  man  laughed,  but  his  laugh  was  slightly  forced  and 
constrained. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  *  nowadays  I  suppose  romance  has  to  go  to 
the  wall.' 

*  You  can't  help  its  going  to  the  wall  when  debts  and  diffi- 
culties push  their  way  in,'  said  Lady  Christina.     *  I  am  parodying 
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the  old  proverb.  But  it  is  certainly  better  to  give  romance  the 
go-by  before  marriage,  than  to  let  it  say  farewell  to  you  after 
marriage.' 

Mr,  Hereward  had  strolled  to  the  window,  for  he  had  not  sat 
down  since  the  girls  left  the  room. 

*  Life  isn't  an  easy  matter  to  see  one's  way  through.  After  all, 
it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  soundest  philosophy  were  to  "  gather 
the  roses  while  you  may,"  '  he  said  lightly. 

*  Provided  you  don't  mind  scratching  your  fingers  in  the  pro- 
cess,' said  Lady  Christina,  rather  pleased  with  her  smart  rejoinder. 

They  both  laughed,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  his  unspoken  reply. 
*  So  long  as  I'm  sure  it  is  only  m^/  fingers,  I  do  not  mind.' 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and  Aveline  and  Leo,  bright  with 
pleasure  and  expectancy,  came  in,  the  discreet  Fenton  looming  in 
the  background. 

Along  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  as  everybody  knows,  it  is  impossible 
of  a  fine  day  to  walk  three  abreast.  It  fell  out  naturally  there- 
fore that  Aveline  and  Mr.  Hereward  made  their  way  in  front,  Leo 
and  the  maid  bringing  up  the  rear  some  little  way  behind,  and  to 
this  arrangement  no  one  made  or  felt  any  objection.  Leo  was 
completely  absorbed  in  looking  about  her,  and  under  the  rain  of 
her  lively  remarks,  the  sunshine  and  the  agreeable  movement 
around,  even  Fenton's  plaintive  countenance  began  to  cheer  up. 
As  for  Aveline,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  if  she  had  ever  felt 
80  happy  in  her  life. 

*  I  had  no  idea  Paris  was  so  delightful,'  she  ejaculated  more 
than  once^  to  her  companion's  half-amused  but  wholly  admiring 
satisfaction. 

*  It  is  very  nice — of  a  bright  day,  and — and  when  everything 
seems  to  match,'  he  said,  smiling  down  at  her,  as  he  thought  to 
himself  how  this  unspoilt  simplicity,  this  readiness  to  be  pleased, 
added  new  charms  to  the  girl  already  so  lovely  in  his  eyes.  Just 
then  a  whisper  from  a  lady  passing  them,  an  Englishwoman  of 
course,  caught  his  ear.  *  Honeymooners  evidently,'  she  observed 
archly  to  her  companion,  as  her  glance  fell  on  the  stately  young 
pair.  A  flush  rose  to  Nigel's  temples,  but  Miss  Vemey  walked  on 
in  serene  unconsciousness. 

*  What  would  she  have  thought  if  she  had  heard  it  ? '  he  said 
to  himself. 

Then  she  turned  to  him  with  some  question,  and  their  talk  fell 
on  the  place  and  things  about  them.  And  in  a  few  minutes  the 
little  party  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  Louvre. 
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Inside  the  galleries  they  naturally  kept  more  together. 
Leonora  overcame  her  shyness  and  chattered  like  what  she  was — 
a  schoolgirl  out  for  a  holiday.  And  indeed  on  her  elders,  too, 
something  of  the  holiday  spirit  seemed  to  have  descended.  Not 
often  had  the  treasures  of  the  *  Salon  Carre '  been  admired  by 
more  smiling  eyes,  or  the  *  galerie  d'ApoUon '  trodden  by  more 
springing  feet. 

*  Thank  you  so  very  much — we  have  so  enjoyed  it,'  said  Ave- 
line  as  they  were  nearing  their  destination,  for  *The  rue  de 
Touraine  is  the  next  street  on  our  right,'  Nigel  had  said  a  mo- 
ment before. 

*  I  hope  we  may  have  many,  at  least  several  more  such  after- 
noons,' he  replied.  *  Lady  Christina  said  something  about  friends 
joining  you  before  long.     Are  you  expecting  relations  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  think  mamma  must  have  meant  the 
Ayrtons — they  are  to  be  here  for  some  weeks  on  their  way  from 
Pau.' 

She  spoke  indifferently,  but  with  a  slight  shadow  in  her  voice. 
Some  instinct  made  her  dread  the  coming  of  these  friends  of  her 
mother's  whom  she  scarcely  knew. 

*  The  Ayrtons! '  repeated  Mr.  Hereward.  *0h,  yes,  I  heard 
they  were  coming.  But  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 
I  scarcely  see  how  he  can  be  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  escort 
for  you.' 

*  Nor  I ;  I  don't  quite  understand  what  mamma  meant,'  said 
Miss  Vemey.  *  Unless  it  is  to  drive  about  with  Lady  Ayrton — 
sho  is  very  kind,  I  know.' 

*  But  very  fat,  poor  woman.  I  don't  think  she  would  ever  get 
to  the  top  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  for  instance — if  you  really 
mean  to  do  the  sights  thoroughly  you  must,  at  least  sometimes, 
have  a  man  with  you.  There  is  a — a  young  Ayrton,'  he  went  on 
slowly,  looking  at  Aveline  as  he  spoke,  *  but ' 

*But  he  is  Aorric?,' said  Aveline,  impulsively.  *I  shouldn't 
say  so,  perhaps,  for  I  have  only  seen  him  two  or  three  times ;  and 
it  isn't  kind — especially  as  his  father  and  mother  are  really  good 
friends  of  mamma's — to  speak  against  their  son — I  dare  say  they 
think  him  delightful.' 

*  I  should  doubt  it,'  said  Nigel,  dryly. 

*  Why,  you  are  as  prejudiced  as  I ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Vemey ; 
*  mamma  was  giving  me  a  lecture  about  being  prejudiced  the  other 
day  a  propos  of  this  very  Mr.  Ayrton.' 

*  A  p^'opos  of  hivi ! '  said  Mr.  Hereward,  in  a  curious  tone  of 
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voice.     ^  Noy  Miss  Verney,  in  this  instance  at  least  I  am  not  pre- 
judiced.     1  had  the — the  misfortune  to  be  at  school  with  the 
person  in  question.     But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  dis- 
agreeable subjects,  and  so  spoil  the  flavour  of  our  afternoon  at  the 
end.' 

Here  Leonora,  who  had  been  walking  beside  the  others,  for 
they  were  now  in  a  quiet  street  where  the  passers-by  were  few, 
suddenly  made  a  remark  which  seemed  to  restore  Mr.  Hereward's 
slightly  disturbed  equanimity. 

*  Ave,'  she  said,  *  don't  you  remember  mamma  said  she  did 
expect  to  have  some  relations  here  ?  The  Roslands,  that  nice 
Amy  and  Mr.  Bosland.  Perhaps  it  is  they  whom  we,  or  at  least 
you,  are  to  go  about  with.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Aveline.  *  I  had  forgotten  about  them.  It 
must  be  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bosland  she  meant.' 

*To  be  sure,'  said  Nigel,  heartily.  *And  very  nice  people 
they  are.  But  here  is  Madame  de  Boncoeur's,  so  I  must  say 
good-bye.' 

*  Aren't  you  coming  in  with  us  ?  '  said  Miss  Vemey,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment.  'I  am  just  a  little  afraid  of  Madame  de 
Boncoeur,  and  even  more  of  her  granddaughter,  even  though 
mamma  is  sure  to  be  here.  And  you  know  them  so  well.  Why 
won't  you  come  in  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  laughingly. 

*  It  is  not  their  day,'  he  said.  *  Madame  de  Boncoeur  would, 
I  assure  you,  be  utterly  astounded  if  I  marched  in.  She'd  never 
get  over  it — she  would  not  indeed.  Pray  tell  Lady  Christina 
that  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  in  a  day  or  two 
to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  use.  You  will  find  Mademoiselle  de 
Villers  a  very  nice  girl — you  will  really,'  he  added,  as  he  raised 
his  hat  in  farewell. 

Lady  Christina  had  been  sitting  with  her  old  friend  for  the 
last  hour.  They  had  met  with  genuine  pleasure  and  interest  on 
both  sides,  though  not  without  some  natural  emotion;  for  it 
was  seven  years  since  they  had  seen  each  other,  and  then  but 
hurriedly,  and  nearly  four  times  as  long  a  period  had  elapsed 
since  the  days  of  Lady  Christina's  youth,  when  she  and  her  sisters 
had  accompanied  their  father  in  his  official  capacity  to  Paris.  The 
elder  of  the  two  women  was  less  changed  than  the  younger. 

^  You  do  not  look  a  day  older,  dear  madame,'  said  her  guest, 
*  whilst  I,  I  feel,  am  dreadfully  aged,'  and  she  sighed.  *  I  have  so 
many  cares — a  large  family  and  small  means.' 
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<But  a  good  husband  and,  I  hear,  channing  daughters/ 
replied  the  old  lady,  patting  Lady  Christina's  hand  encouragingly. 
^Th^se  are  compensations  in  your  large  English  families.  Think 
how  empty  'my  home  is !  Only  my  daughter  and  the  one  grand- 
child.   Ah,  yes,  there  is  always  the  revere.^ 

*  Well,  of  course,  when  one  has  them,  one  cannot  wish  they 
were  not  there,'  agreed  Lady  Christina.  ^  But  I  could  with  great 
philosophy  have  resigned  myself  to  one  daughter  only,  I  assure 
you,  instead  of  three — not  to  speak  of  four  sons.' 

*  Seven ! '  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  lifting  up  her  hands.  *  Tell 
me  all  about  them ; '  and  Aveline's  mother,  not  unwillingly, 
plunged  into  a  description  of  the  family  party. 

^  I  must  see  them  soon,  especially  your  eldest,  and  she  and 
my  Modesto  must  be  friends.' 

^  I  hope  so  indeed,'  said  Lady  Christina.  ^  Aveline  has  never 
had  many  intimate  friends.  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  her 
mind  myself  and  to  guide  her  judgment.  Young  people  are 
so  easily  deceived,  so  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  outward  appear- 
ances.' 

The  old  lady  nodded. 

*  Doubtless,'  she  agreed.  *  Still,  they  must  learn  to  form  their 
opinions.  My  Modesto  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  She  will,  I  think,  make  an  excellent  wife  and  mistress  of 
a  household.  And  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  made  a  good 
choice  for  her,  though  nothing  is  as  yet  announced.' 

Lady  Christina  pinched  up  her  lips. 

^  Ah,  indeed,'  she  said,  ^  and  I  hope  your  granddaughter  is  - 
is  quite  pleased  ?     Have  she  and  the  gentleman  met  yet  ? ' 

Madame  de  Boncoeur  looked  at  her  and  began  to  laugh. 

^My  dear  friend,'  she  exclaimed,  'you  seem  to  take  your 
notions  of  us  from  old-fashioned  French — or  English — novels. 
Do  you  really  think  I  would  drag  my  granddaughter  from  the 
convent  to  the  altar,  there  to  marry  a  man  she  had  never  seen  ? 
Of  course  Modesto  has  seen  Monsieur  de  Bois-Hubert ;  he  has 
visited  at  my  house  for  some  time  by  my  permission,  as  have  done 
others,  equally  unobjectionable,  but  with  none  of  whom  things 
went  further,  as  natural  sympathy  and  attraction  were  evidently 
wanting.  Modeste  has  had,  and  will  have  before  things^  are 
concluded,  ample  opportunities  of  judging  for  herself.  It  is  only 
fair  and  reasonable.  All  /,  we — her  mother  and  I — are  concerned 
with,  are  the  first  essentials,  without  being  assured  of  which  no 
man  should  be  admitted  to  our  intimacy.    You  will  see  Monsieur 
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de  Bois-Hubert  here  often.  I  intend  to  have  week-day  receptions, 
too,  for  a  time ;  the  young  people  may  perhaps  dance  a  little 
sometimes,  and  by  the  end  of  next  month  or  so  I  hope  Modeste 
will  have  decided  in  favour  of  this  gentleman.  Indeed  I  feel 
sure  of  it.     But  at  present  all  I  tell  you  is  in  confidence.' 

<  Thank  you.  I  am  flattered  that  you  should  give  it  me,' 
said  Lady  Christina  sweetly;  *and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
observe  it  strictly.  I  shall  not  mention  this  even  to  my 
daughter.' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,'  said  the  old  lady,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
a  little,  *  I  leave  it  to  you.  If  the  young  creatures  become 
friends,  it  will  be  only  natural  that  Modeste  should  give  your 
child  some  of  her  confidence.' 

But  Lady  Christina,  though  she  said  nothing,  privately  resolved 
that  Aveline  should  be  cautioned  against  over-intimacy  with 
Modeste  de  Villers.  *  French  girls  are  so  diflTerently  brought  up 
— have  such  strange  ideas  about  marriage,  and  so  on,'  Aveline 
should  be  told. 

And  she  thought  to  herself  that  this  sort  of  modem  modifica- 
tion of  the  *  dreadful  system  of  arranging  marriages  '  was  really 
far  from  an  improvement.  *  For  all  the  world,'  she  confided  to 
her  husband,  *like  servant-girls  and  their  sweethearts  **  keeping 
company,"  as  they  call  it.'  To  which  Mr.  Vemey  replied  that  for 
his  part  he  had  always  thought  *  keeping  company'  a  most  sen- 
sible institution.  No  more,  however,  was  said  on  the  subject  of 
Modeste's  prospects  by  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  for  just  then  the 
door  was  thrown  open  to  announce  the  Misses  Vemey,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Villers  was  summoned  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  I  hope  we  are  not  late,  mamma,'  said  Aveline,  when  the  first 
civilities  had  been  exchanged,  and  Madame  de  Boncoeur  was 
smiling  with  kind  approval  on  the  fair  face  of  her  old  friend's 
daughter.  '  We  walked  fast,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Hereward  brought 
tis  the  shortest  way.' 

*  Mr.  Hereward  ? '  repeated  the  old  lady  inquiringly,  and  with 
a  slight  tone  of  surprise. 

*Yes — ^yes — our  mutual  friend.  He  undertook  to  show  the 
girls  and  my  maid — who  was  with  them,  of  course — the  way  here,' 
replied  Lady  Christina,  airily.  'I  preceded  them,  to  have  my  little 
chat  with  you,  dear  madame.' 

*  Ah,  indeed,' said  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  though  still  seemingly 
a  little  perplexed. 
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*  How  tactless  Aveline  is ! '  thought  her  mother,  *  She  blurts 
out  everything.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  every  trifle ;'  while 
Madame  de  BoncoBur  was  secretly  wondering  if  she  had  made 
some  mistake  in  supposing  the  young  man  to  be  too  decidedly 
poor  to  marry.  <  If  it  be  so,  Christine,  English  though  she  be, 
would  never  be  so  insane  as  to  let  him  and  that  lovely  girl — he 
so  attractive  too — ^be  together  in  this  intimate  way.' 

Then  the  English  ladies  took  their  leave,  the  young  girls 
naturally  attracted  to  each  other  in  spite  of  their  shyness. 

^Miss  Vemey  is  beautiful,  and  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  I 
feel  sure,'  Modesto  burst  out  when  alone  with  her  grandmother. 
'  How  sorry  I  am  mamma  was  not  at  home  to  see  her !  And  the 
little  one — not  that  she  is  very  little,  what  long  black  legs  and  short 
skirts  she  has ! — she  too  is  charming,  I  am  certain  ;  there  is  a 
look  of  so  much  intelligence  and  mischief  in  her  eyes.  If  only 
we  were  not  so  frightened,  they  of  my  French  and  I  of  their 
English ! ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Madame  de  Boncceur's  Thursday  evening  receptions  proved  a 
great  success.  Among  all  the  Paris  gaieties  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Verneys  quickly  found  themselves,  these  so-called  *  uncere- 
monious '  little  dances  were  what  Aveline  enjoyed  the  most.  She 
soon  came  to  feel  at  home  with  Modesto  de  Yillers,  and  would 
have  gladly  become  even  more  intimate  with  the  intelligent  and 
amiable  French  girl  but  for  Lady  Christina's  repeated  warnings  to 
be  careful. 

*  She  is  so  very  nice  and  sensible,  mamma,'  Aveline  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  ^  I  am  sure  you  would  like  all  she  says.' 

But  Lady  Christina  shook  her  head. 

*  Madame  de  Boncceur's  granddaughter  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  a  French  girl,'  she  replied,  *but  I  do  not 
like  their  ways  of  looking  at  things.  Has  she  ever  chattered 
about  being  married,  lo  you,  Aveline  ? ' 

*  N — no.  She  has  alluded  to  it  very  slightly  once  or  twice, 
but  not  in  any  definite  way.  Surely  her  grandmother  and  mother 
won't  force  her  to  marry  anyone  she  doesn't  like,  will  they  ?  It 
would  make  me  so  unhappy  to  think  so — poor,  sweet  little 
Modeste ! ' 

*You   need  not  pity  her,  my  dear.     French  people  look   at 
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things  from  a  radically  different  point  of  view  from  ours,'  repeated 
Lady  Christina.  *  And  they  are  very  wealthy — they  can  afford  to 
let  the  girl  be  a  little  fanciful  if  she  likes,'  she  added,  with  a 
sincere-enough  sigh. 

And  the  tiny  cloud  of  misgiving,  as  regarded  her  friend's 
happiness,  faded  away  from  the  girl's  mind.  It  was  not  difficult 
in  these  days  for  Aveline  Vemey  to  see  everything  cfAdeur  de 
rose ;  all  combined  to  make  life  appear  to  her  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  thing  than  she  had  ever  pictured  it.  Her  mother  grew 
kinder  and  more  '  approving '  every  day ;  Aveline  felt  that  she 
was  admired  wherever  she  went,  more  openly  than  had  been  the 
case  in  England — for  French  people  are  not  so  afraid  as  their 
neighbours  of  expressing  their  admiration,  and  many  a  graceful 
little  compliment  fell  pleasantly  on  the  father's  and  mother's  ears, 
and  the  knowledge  of  her  success  gave  to  the  naturally  timid  girl 
the  confidence  and  animation  she  had  lacked.  Then  the  weather 
continued  lovely,  and  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week  Nigel 
Hereward  repeated  his  rdle  of  cicerone,  apparently  to  the  perfect 
content  of  all  concerned.  And  Aveline,  whose  training  had  left 
her  in  many  ways  inexperienced  enough,  despite  her  twenty 
years,  lived  in  the  present,  and  looked  not  to  the  future — there 
could  be  no  risk  in  anything  '  mamma '  sanctioned. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  lookers-on,  little  Leo,  with  her  sharp  eyes, 
rendered  still  sharper  by  her  affection  for  her  sister,  saw  the  most 
of  the  game  and  its  dangers. 

One  Wednesday  morning,  about  three  weeks  after  the  Vemeys* 
arrival,  a  letter  from  Pau  reached  Lady  Christina,  the  contents  of 
which  appeared  to  cause  her  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

*  They  will  be  here  this  evening,'  she  exclaimed.  *  I  am  so 
pleased.  I  must  ask  Madame  de  Boncoeur  for  an  invitation  for 
them  for  to-morrow.' 

*  Who  will  be  here  this  evening  ? '  asked  Aveline.  *  The 
Boslands  ? ' 

*The  Boslands!'  repeated  her  mother,  with  more  asperity  than 
she  had  often  shown  of  late ;  *  my  dear  Aveline,  are  you  asleep  ? 
I  told  you  that  the  Koslands  are  very  probably  not  coming  now. 
No,  of  course  I  was  speaking  of  the  Ayrtons.' 

*  I  am  sorry — about  Amy,  I  mean,'  said  Aveline.  *  If  she  had 
come  I  could  have  gone  about  with  her,  as  you  said,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  so  tiring  for  you.' 

*  Go  about  with  Amy ! '  said  Lady  Christina,  for  the  second  time 
committing  the  solecism  of  repeating  another  person's  words,  *  I 
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never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Amy  is  very  little  older  than 
you,  and  much  giddier.  If  I  ever  spoke  of  your  going  about  with 
anyone,  I  must  have  meant  the  Ayrtons.' 

And  her  tone  did  not  encourage  Aveline  to  say  more.  That 
evening  Mr.  Vemey  and  his  daughter  dined  with  some  English 
friends  at  their  hotel,  and  Lady  Christina  went  oflf  to  welcome  her 
dear  Lady  Ayrton.  She  appeared  in  excellent  spirits  the  next 
morning,  displaying  peculiar  interest  on  the  subject  of  Aveline's 
dress  for  that  evening. 

*  I  thought  my  pale  blue  would  do  quite  well,'  said  the  young 
girl.  *  My  white — the  new  white — is  quite  dressed  enough  for  a 
large  ball.' 

But  her  mother  decided  in  favour  of  '  the  new  white.'  *  We 
must  get  it  done  up  again,  or  manage  another,  if  there  is  any 
large  ball  soon,'  she  said  philosophically,  to  her  daughter's  surprise. 

*  I  promised  to  go  to  Sophia  this  afternoon,'  she  went  on.  *  I 
feel  a  little  anxious  about  Sir  Francis  ;  he  seemed  very  knocked 
up  with  the  journey.  But  I  hope  she  and  her  son  will  be  able  to 
come  to  the  rue  de  Touraine  to-night.' 

*  Oh,  is  Mr.  Ayrton  here  ?  '  said  Aveline,  opening  her  eyes, 
and  her  accent  was  not  expressive  of  pleasure.  *It  will  spoil 
Madame  de  Boncceur's  parties,  if  he  comes  to  them,'  she  said  to 
herself. 

*  Of  course  Mr.  Ayrton  is  here.  It  is  not  likely  he  would  be 
away  from  them,  especially  with  his  father  so  ill.  Their  only 
child  too !  Poor  Sophia  I  she  was  saying  to  me  this  morning 
how  she  wished  she  had  a  daughter ! ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  sympathisingly,  *  I  wish  she  had.  She 
seems  so  gentle  and  kind.     I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.' 

*  You  have  a  good  little  heart  of  your  own,  my  child,'  said  her 
mother  as  she  left  the  room,  and  Aveline  reddened  with  pleasure. 

*  Leo  and  I  are  going  with  Mr.  Hereward  to  the  Invalides  this 
afternoon,  mamma,'  she  ran  after  her  to  say. 

*  Very  well — only  don't  tire  yourself  for  this  evening,'  her 
mother  replied.  *  As  Sophia  was  saying,'  she  reflected,  *  we  must 
arrange  for  Aveline  to  get  into  the  way  of  going  out  with  them  as 
much  as  possible.  I  should  think  she  will  be  glad  to  drive  about 
instead  of  going  sight-seeing  on  foot  with  poor  Mr.  Hereward. 
But  he  has  really  been  most  obliging.' 

*  She  is  prettiest  in  white  after  all,'  thought  Nigel  that  evening, 
when,  on  entering  the  large  salon  at  the  rue  de  Touraine,  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Vemey  standing   beside  Mademoiselle  de 
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Villers.     Indeed  I'm  afraid  I  think  her  iirettiest  in  whatever  she 
happens  to  have  on.' 

In  another  moment  Aveline  passed  him,  dancing  with  Monsieur 
de  Bois-Hubert.  She  was  smiling,  and  there  was  a  little  flush  of 
unusual  excitement  on  her  face,  for  Modesto  had  just  whimpered 
to  her  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to  her  quietly  for  a  few  minutes, 
she  had  something  very  important  to  tell  her.  Mr.  Hereward 
waited  till  the  dance  was  over,  and  then  came  forward  to  ask  for 

one. 

*  You  don't  seem  the  least  tired,'  he  said,  *  though  we  really 
walked  a  good  way  to-day.' 

*  It  was  so  pleasant,  I  couldn't  have  felt  tired,'  she  said  brightly. 
<  Then  the  next  dance  but  one,  if  you  like  ? '  she  added,  as  Modesto 
touched  her  arm. 

*I  want  to  tell  you  myself— grandmamma  said  I  might,' 
Mademoiselle  de  Villers  began.  ^  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  what  it 
is,  dear  Aveline.' 

*  You  are  going  to  be  married,'  Aveline  exclaimed. 

*Yes — at  least  that  will  come  in  due  time.  In  the  first  place 
there  will  be  of  course  lea  fiangailleSy  but  I  wanted  you  to  know 
before  it  is  formally  announced.  I  count  you  quite  like  one  of  my 
best  friends,  though  I  have  not  known  you  long.  And  Monsieur 
de  Bois-Hubert — he  likes  and  admires  you  so  much.  I  hope  we 
shall  always  be  friends,  dear  Aveline.' 

*  And  you,'  said  Aveline,  returning  her  little  caress,  for  they 
were  in  a  comer  where  they  could  not  be  seen,  '  you  are  very 
happy — quite  happy,  dear  Modesto,  I  hope  ?  ' 

^  Quite  happy.  Maurice  is  all  I  wanted.  He  is  so  good  and 
kind,  and  clever  too.  And  I  know  he  truly  cares  for  me.  I  can 
feel  it  somehow — ^he  is  so  different  from  some  others  I  have 
known.    No,  I  have  no  misgiving ;  I  feel  sure  I  have  done  right.' 

^  But,'  said  Aveline,  in  surprise,  ^  I  did  not  know  it  was  like 
that  here — in  France.  I  thought  your  parents  simply  told  you 
whom  you  were  to  marry,  and  that  you  had  to  obey  them.' 

'  My  parents  gave  their  consent  firsty  of  course,'  said  Modesto. 
*  They  have  said  on  several  occasions  that  this  or  that  gentleman 
would  not  be  disapproved  of  by  them  if  I  liked  him.  But  then 
they  left  me  free  to  decide.  I  should  never  have  wished  to 
marry  anyone  they  disapproved  of,  I  hope.  Indeed,  I  scarcely 
could  have  done  so.  I  know  that  no  gentlemen  they  do  not  think 
well  of  are  allowed  to  become  intimate  with  us.  That  is  only  a 
matter  of  course.' 
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^  I  understand/  said  Aveline,  quietly,  ^  I  think  in  some  ways 
French  girls  are  to  be  envied,  Modeste — and  in  your  ease 
especially.  I  am  bo  glad  you  are  so  happy.  There  is  Mr. 
Hereward,  he  will  be  wondering  what  we  are  talking  about.' 

*He  is  so  nice  —  so  well-bred  and  syTapaihique^  said 
Modeste.  <It  was  he  that  first  told  me  about  you,  Aveline. 
Dear  Aveline,  I  hope  you  will  some  day  be  as  happy  as  I  am,'  and 
she  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  her  two  young  English 
friends  as  they  walked  away. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  not  yet  quite  decided,'  she  thought,  *  other- 
wise she  would  have  told  me.' 

*  I  think  I  know  what  Mademoiselle  de  Villers  was  telling  you, 
if  I  am  not  very  indiscreet,'  said  Nigel,  when  they  were  too  far 
oflf  for  Modeste  to  hear.  *  Her  engagement  to  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
Hubert  is  soon  to  be  announced  ?  ' 

Aveline  blushed  and  nodded. 

*  If  you  have  guessed  it,  I  have  not  told  you,'  she  said. 

*I  am  very  glad.  He  is  a  thorough  good  fellow,'  Mr. 
Hereward  went  on.  *  I  think  they  will  suit  each  other  ex- 
cellently.' 

*  It  all  seems  very  happy,'  said  Aveline,  with  a  tiny  sigh,  but 
Nigel  overheard  it. 

*What  are  you  sighing  about?'  he  asked;  but  though  the 
words  were  said  half  laughingly,  something  in  the  tone,  still  more 
perhaps  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  bent  down  upon  her  as 
she  glanced  up  to  answer  his  question,  made  her  falter  again 
and  look  down. 

*What  was  it?'  he  said,  *tell  me;'  and  for  an  instant  he 
yielded  to  the  impulse  strong  upon  him  and  laid  his  right  hand 
tenderly  on  the  little  gloved  one  that  lay  on  his  left  arm.     *  I 

don't  like  to  hear  you  sigh,  even  ever  so  little,  my '  but  the 

last  word  and  the  ^  darling '  that  was  foUowiug  it  were  smothered 
ere  they  were  spoken. 

Aveline  looked  up  again. 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  answered,  her  voice  trembling  a  very 
little,  *  I  really  and  truly  don't  quite  know,  Mr.  Hereward.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  things.     I  can't  put  it  in  words.' 

*  And  if  you  could,  would  you  tell  me  ?  '  he  asked  softly. 

*  That  I  know  still  less,'  she  answered,  smiling — more  quickly 
recovering  her  self-control  than  he.  For  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  dancers  by  now;  not  far  oflf.  Lady  Christina's  well-shaped 
head  was  to  be  seen,  the  aigrette  of  feathers  surmounting  the 
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coils  of  hair .  nodding,  not  in  the  breeze,  but  with  her  lively 
movements.  And  Aveline  knew  that  it  was  never  for  very  long 
that  her  mother's  eyes  lost  sight  of  her.  Yet  why  she  shrank  from 
them  just  now  was  another  of  the  things  she  could  scarcely  have 
defined. 

*  Shall  we  not  dance  ?  '  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  half 
timidly. 

Nigel  obeyed  her  at  once,  but  without  speaking,  and  as  he 
turned  his  face  towards  her  she  saw  that  he  was  very  pale. 

They  went  through  the  waltz  with  but  the  interchange  of  a 
few  commonplace  remarks.  Avehne  felt  a  vague  curiosity  to  know 
what  Mr.  Hereward  would  do  when  it  was  over. 

*  Will  he  take  me  back  to  mamma?  '  she  thought,  *  or  will  he 
go  on  with  what  he  was  saying  ? ' 

And  Nigel  himself,  in  a  tumult  of  feeling,  felt  as  if  &te  were 
leading  him  he  knew  not  whither.  The  merest  accident  might 
have  betrayed  him  into  wild  disregard  of  everything  but  the 
ardent  love  with  which  his  heart  was  beating,  his  veins  throbbing, 
into  throwing  to  the  winds  all  his  prudent  resolves,  all  his  im- 
possible unselfishness.  For  in  Aveline's  sweet  eyes,  in  the  tones 
of  her  fsdntly  troubled  voice,  he  had  read  the  confession  she  did 
not  know  was  there. 

Fate  came — as  she  always  does — cold  and  pitiless  this  time, 
in  the  garb  of  Lady  Christina,  faultlessly  equal  to  the  occasion, 
pioneering  through  the  crowd  a  stout  elderly  lady  with  a  gentle 
anxious  face,  and  a  thick-set,  ruddy-hued  young  man,  climisy 
though  not  exactly  ungentlemanlike  in  his  bearing,  with  a  good- 
natured  awkward  smile  illuminating  not  unpleasantly  his  rather 
heavy  features. 

*Poor  fellow,'  many  would  have  felt  inclined  to  say,  seeing 
him  thus  for  the  first  time,  *  not  very  much  at  home  in  a  ball- 
room, but  a  good,  honest,  unaffected  sort  of  young  man,'  and  a 
slight  movement  of  surprise  might  not  improbably  have  followed 
the  announcement  that  this  simple-looking,  not  to  say  loutish, 
youth  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  very  rich  Sir  Francis 
Ayrton,  a  great  partij  but  *so  shy  in  ladies'  company,  poor 
fellow,'  many  a  mamma  would  have  added  indulgently. 

For  Wilfred  Ayrton,  with  Garthdean  in  prospect,  Lady 
Christina's  honeyed  accents  in  his  ears— for  he  was  of  the  sort 
to  love  flattery  even  while  he  saw  through  it — and  an  agreeable 
sense  of  general  prosperity,  was  at  his  best.  Nor  did  his 
geniality  and  amiability  diminish  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
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tall  white-robed  figure  with  the  lovely  face  and  coronet  of  golden 
hair,  with  the  eyes  which  even  he  could  see  were  beautiful — 
more  beautiful  than  of  yore,  for  the  soul  had  awakened :  to  this 
Undine,  too,  had  come  her  woman's  heritage  of  love  and  sorrow* ! 
And  he  who  understood,  who  felt  with  her  and  for  her  through 
every  fibre  of  his  strong  yet  gentle  manhood,  must  stand  by 
silent,  and,  as  he  slowly  realised  the  whole,  despairing  and  bitterly 
self-reproachful ;  while  Wilfred  Ayrton  muttered  a  coarse  *  By 
Jove !  a  deal  handsomer  than  I  fancied,'  and,  thickly  smiling,  held 
out  his  hand  and  pressed  that  of  Aveline  in  his  clumsy  grasp. 

A  first  flash  of  revelation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  turn  Nigel 
giddy.  Miss  Verney  had  perforce  withdrawn  her  arm,  and  he 
stood  free.  Before  anyone  could  notice  him,  he  had  moved  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  little  crowd. 

*  I  couldn't  have  touched  that  fellow's  paw — not  to  save  my  life. 
If  ihxi  is  what  is  to  be, '  he  groaned.  '  My  sweet  innocent 
Aveline — and  if  I  have  made  it  worse  for  her !  God  forbid — I 
must  at  least  pull  up  now  and  undo  the  mischief  if  I  can.  But 
her  mother — she  must  know  what  he  is,  surely.  How  can  she 
think  of  it  ? ' 

And  Aveline  stood  smiling,  happy  still ;  she  could  afford  to 
smile  and  be  cordial  to  her  mother's  friends  to-night,  though  she 
shrank  somewhat,  and  inwardly  laughed  at  herself  for  so  doing, 
from  resigning  to  Mr.  Ayrton's  touch  the  hand  which  so  recently 
had  received  Nigel's  tender  little  caress. 

*  Is  she  not  looking  well — this  child  of  mine,  dear  Sophia  ?  ' 
said  Lady  Christina,  effusively.  '  I  have  so  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  again.' 

*  You  are,  indeed,  a  most  enviable  mother,'  said  gentle  Lady 
Ayrton.  *  I  should  hardly  have  known  you  again,  dear  Aveline. 
Can  you  have  grown  ?  You  seem  to  me  to  have  done  so — ^you 
have  more  colour  than  formerly,  in  any  case.' 

*I  am  enjoying  myself  so  much  in  Paris — I  suppose  that 
makes  me  look  particularly  well,'  said  Aveline,  brightly.  *  And 
now  mamma  will  enjoy  herself  doubly.  I  think  she  has  beei\ 
counting  the  days  for  you  to  come.' 

*It  will  be  delightful  to  be  here  together,'  Lady  Ayrton 
replied.  *  Your  mother  has  promised  to  let  you  be  half  7ay 
daughter  here.  I  am  counting  upon  you  to  go  shopping,  and  I 
don't  know  all  what,  with  me.' 

*  Then  you'll  let  me  off  duty  a  bit,  I  hope,  my  lady,'  said  Mr. 
Ayrton,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  *  It  will  be  very  good-natured 
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of  Miss  Vemey,  I'm  sure — and  I'm  by  no  means  certain  that 
I  shall  want  to  be  let  oflF,'  and  he  laughed  rather  noisily  at  his 
own  wit. 

Aveline  glanced  up  at  him  in  some  surprise.  But  she  could 
not  help  smiling  at  his  broad  ruddy  face,  and  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  which  she  caught  sight  of  in  Lady  Ayrton's  eyes 
helped  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour. 

*  Poor  thing,'  she  thought.  *  It  is  touching  to  see  how  proud 
his  mother  is  of  him,  though  he  is  so  clumsy  and  awkward.  I 
think  he  is  improved  —  he  looks  much  better-tempered  than  he 
used  to,  and  it  is  only  kind  to  make  the  best  of  him  for  her  sake.* 

So  Aveline  smiled  again,  more  graciously  this  time,  at  Mr. 
Ayrton's  flattering  speech. 

*  Aveline  will  enjoy  of  all  things  going  about  with  you,'  said 
Lady  Christina.  ^  Poor  child — she  has  not  seen  as  much  of  Paris 
as  I  should  have  wished.  You  see  I  am  so  busy,  and  so  easily 
tired,'  she  added  appealingly  to  Lady  Ayrton. 

*  Oh, but,  mamma,  we  have  seen  a  good  deal,'  whispered  Aveline ; 
*you  forget  how  much  Leo  and  I  have  been  about  with  Mr. 
Hereward.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  her  mother,  though  she  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  reminder.  *  I  could  not  coop  them  up 
altogether — so  they  have  seen  a  few  of  the  regular  lions  with 
diflferent  friends — among  them  young  Hereward  has  been  very 
obliging,  poor  fellow.' 

*  You  mean  Nigel  Hereward,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Lady  Ayrton. 
*  He  is  still  here,  I  know.  I  heard  from  his  step-sister,  Mrs. 
Trevine,  the  other  day.     Yes — we  used  to  know  him.' 

*  Know  Hereward — I  should  think  so.  We  were  at  school  to- 
gether— got  into  some  scrapes  together,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,'  said 
Wilfred,  laughing  again. 

His  mother  glanced  at  him  with  a  look  almost  of  disgust. 
But  this  time  her  glance  was  unperceived  by  Miss  Vemey.  Mr. 
Ayrton's  tone  struck  her  disagreeably  nevertheless — she  disliked 
to  hear  Nigel's  name  on  his  lips. 

*  I  hope  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  is  pretty  well  ?  '  she  said  gently. 

*  Much  better  to-day,  thank  you.  When  you  come  to  me  to- 
morrow, as  I  hope  you  will,  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,' 
replied  Lady  Ayrton.     *  He  has  not  forgotten  you,  I  assure  you.' 

*  I  remember  him  too,  quite  well,'  said  Aveline,  *  though  I 
think  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  He  was  so 
kind  to  my  brothers  and  me.' 
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Then  the  elder  ladies  began  to  find  out  that  they  were  tired  and 
would  like  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Ayrton  did  not  dance,  Aveline  was 
thankful  to  hear,  though  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  accept  his 
arm  when  he  oflFered  to  take  her  to  get  an  ice.  Still,  she  was  not 
sorry  to  go  to  the  dining-room  where  the  refreshments  were  to  be 
had,  thinking  that  on  the  way  she  might  perhaps  catch  sight  of 
Mr.  Hereward,  whose  defection  she  had  become  aware  of  some  time 
ago.  She  had  pronaised  him  another  dance — the  next  to  the  one 
just  ending — and  she  glanced  about  with  a  slight  dread  of  his  not 
finding  her. 

He  was  not  to  be  seen,  however.  She  answered  at  random  to  Mr. 
Ayrton's  attempts  at  making  himself  agreeable,  but  she  smiled  so 
amiably  that  he  did  not  perceive  her  abstraction,  and  told  his 
mother  afterwards,  with  unusual  amiability,  that  things  ^  couldn't 
be  getting  on  better.'  But  the  evening  was  over  for  Aveline  when, 
a  few  moments  after  leaving  the  dancing-room,  some  one  touched 
her  gently  on  the  arm,  and  turning  she  saw  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
Hubert.  Her  face  fell  a  little,  as  the  quick-witted  Frenchman  was 
not  slow  to  perceive.  He  hastened  so  far  as  he  could  to  reassure 
her. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  *  my  friend  Mr.  Hereward  asked  me  to 
make  his  excuses  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  early — he  was 
most  distressed — most  deeply  distressed,  but  counted  on  your  in- 
dulgence.'* 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Aveline,  *  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  not 
of  the  least  consequence — we  shall  be  leaving,  ourselves,  imme- 
diately.' 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  was  not  very  successful. 

*  What  an  innocent  child  she  is ! '  thought  Modeste's  fixinci. 
*  Poor  little  thing—  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  Nothing  going 
wrong,  I  hope.  Hereward  did  not  seem  very  happy  either.'  For 
his  own  prospects  predisposed  him  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  and  Modeste's  friends. 

*  Hate  Frenchmen — set  of  affected  monkeys,  the  whole  lot 
of  them.  Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Vemey  ?  '  said  Mr.  Ayrton, 
engagingly. 

And  Aveline  smiled  again,  and  said,  *  Yes,  certainly.* 

*  Are  you  tired,  my  love  ? '  asked  her  mother,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  carriage,  driving  home.  For  Aveline's  silence 
struck  her.     *  Such  a  pleasant  evening.' 

*  Yes,  very ; — no,  thank  you,  I  am  only  a  little  sleepy,'  the  girl 
answered.      Her   mother's  kindness  touched  her.     *If  she  had 
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always  been  like  that,'  thought  Aveline.  '  I  wish — I  wish  I  could 
tell  her  everything  I  feel.' 

*  You  have  been  walking  too  much,'  said  Lady  Christina,  ^  but 
now  you  will  have  more  driving.  To-morrow  you  will  have  a 
nice  day  with  Lady  Ayrton.  She  is  coming  to  fetch  you  at  twelve.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  indifferently.     To-morrow  was  not  one  of 

*  Mr.  Hereward's  days,'  as  she  and  Leo  had  got  into  the  way  of  call- 
ing them.  She  knew  he  was  to  be  very  busy  till  late ;  he  had  said 
so.  On  Saturday  or  Sunday  perhaps  she  might  see  him  again,  and 
doubtless  he  would  explain  the  reason  of  his  sudden  disappearance. 
So  Friday  was  spent  pleasantly  enough,  in  driving  and  shopping 
with  her  mother's  friends.  Lady  Ayrton  she  felt  it  impossible  not 
to  like,  so  gentle  and  affectionate  was  she.  And  poor  Sir  Francis — 
how  ill  he  looked !  The  girl's  kind  heart  went  out  to  him,  for 
Sir  Francis  could  be  very  charming  still  when  he  chose,  and  his 
clever  caustic  little  speeches,  modified  for  her  benefit,  struck  her 
as  amusing  in  the  extreme. 

*  I  would  like  them  both,'  she  told  Leo  that  evening,  *  I  do 
like  them — if  only  it  were  not  for  the  son.' 

*  Is  he  so  very  horrid  ? '  asked  Leo,  sympathisingly. 

*  No,  I  really  don't  think  he  is  as  bad  as  I  expected.  He  is 
only  very  stupid  and  heavy,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him 
when  his  father  snaps  at  him  so,  though  he  doesn't  seem  to  see  it. 
He  must  be  very  good-natured,  and  he  is  nice  to  his  mother.  It 
was  he  that  gave  me  these  lovely  flowers,'  and  Aveline's  eyes 
rested  admiringly  on  some  exquisite  roses  Leo  had  been  helping 
her  to  arrange. 

But  she  was  less  disposed  to  feel  amiably  towards  the  Ayrton 
family  the  next  day,  when  there  came  a  note  asking  her  to  ac- 
company the  mother  and  son  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings  that 
afternoon  and  to  return  to  tea. 

*  I  don't  think  I  can  go,'  she  began,  ^  I  was  out  all  yesterday, 
and ' 

*  Of  course  you  can  go,'  interrupted  Lady  Christina  decidedly. 

*  I  am  delighted  for  you  to  see  those  pictures,  and  the  entrance  is 
ten  francs  each.  I  really  can't  afford  that  kind  of  thing  for  our- 
selves ' — and  Aveline  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  say  more.  But 
she  did  what  she  could. 

*  Leo,'  she  said  to  her  sister,  *  I  feel  certain  Mr.  Hereward  will 
call  to-day.  Try  to  see  him  and  to  tell  him  I  had  to  go  out ;  you 
may  say  you  knew  I  didn't  want  to  go.  And  try  to  plan  for  us 
to  go  somewhere  else  with  him  next  week.' 
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Leo  nodded  sagaciously,  and  somewhat  less  reluctantly  Aveline 
joined  Lady  Ayrton  when  the  summons  came. 

The  picture  exhibition  was  crowded.  It  took  time  and 
patience  to  get  near  enough  to  see.  And  then  Lady  Ajnrton  had 
cards  to  leave  at  a  house  at  some  little  distance.  It  was  rather 
late  before  they  got  back  to  the  Hotel  d'Anvers. 

*  You  will  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea,  my  dear  child,'  said  Lady 
Ayrton,  as  they  made  their  way  upstairs  to  her  drawing-room, 
*  and  poor  Sir  Francis  will  have  begun  to  despair  of  us.  Wilfred, 
order  tea  at  once,  please.' 

Mr.  Ayrton  turned  to  obey,  and  the  ladies  went  on  by  them- 
selves. Voices  reached  them  as  the  door  opened — Sir  Francis's, 
sounding  more  interested  and  cheerful  than  usual,  and  another. 
Whose  was  the  tall  figure  that  rose  from  the  side  of  the  invalid's 
couch  and  came  forward  to  meet  them  ?  For  a  moment  Aveline 
was  too  surprised  to  take  in  the  fact  of  his  presence — then  a 
thought  went  quickly  through  her.  ^  Can  Leo  have  told  him 
where  I  was  ?  Clever  little  Leo ! '  and  her  smile  was  very  sweet 
and  bright  as  she  shook  hands. 

*  I  have  had  a  most  agreeable  half-hour,  you  will  be  delighted 
to  hear,  my  dear  Sophia,'  said  Sir  Francis,  with  his  peculiar 
accent  of  latent  irony.  *  Mr.  Hereward  has  been  so  truly  kind 
as  to  sit  listening  for  that  length  of  time  to  an  old  invalid's 
grumbling  and  fancies.  Nay,  I  mean  what  I  say,'  he  went 
on ;  *  the  Fates  have  been  really  amiable  to  me  since  I  came 
here ;  yesterday  Miss  Verney  with  her  gracious  sympathy, 
to-day  another  old  friend  equally  patient,  and  now  Miss 
Verney,  again.  But  what  has  become  of  my  stock  consolation, 
the  staff  of  my  old  age  and  weakness,  my  dearly  beloved 
son  ?' 

^  He  stayed  downstairs  to  order  tea,  Francis — that  is  all,'  said 
his  wife,  rather  shortly.  *  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hereward,' 
she  went  on,  turning  to  Nigel.  *  I  suppose  you  knew  of  our 
coming,  through  Mrs.  Trevine.' 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  my  sister  mentioned  it  to  me,  but  I  also 
knew  you  were  coming  from  Lady  Christina  Verney.' 

*  Ah,  of  course — ^you  and  they  are  old  friends.  I  don't  need 
to  introduce  Mr.  Hereward  to  you.  Miss  Verney,'  said  Sir  Francis, 
with  one  of  his  keen  glances  at  the  two  as  they  stood  together 
near  him. 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  Aveline,  smiling.  *  That  would  be  very 
unnecessary.      Mr.  Hereward  has  been  our  guide  here — be  has 
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shown  my  little  sister  and  me  nearly  all  we  have  seen  of  Paris,' 
she  said. 

*  Yes,'  said  Nigel,  with  an  involuntary  glance  at  her — a  glance 
which  did  not  escape  Sir  Francis,  *  we  have  had  some  very  happy 
days  here.' 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Ayrton  entered  the  room  and  came  up  to 
the  group. 

*  Hallo,  Hereward,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  with  what  he 
meant  to  be  easy  cordiality,  but  which  looked  more  like  swagger, 

*  how  are  you  ?  Some  time  since  we've  met.  Tea's  on  its  way 
upstairs  all  right,  my  lady.' 

Nigel  shook  hands  quietly. 

A  few  moments  later,  in  the  little  bustle  of  tea  making  and 
distributing,  he  found  himself  beside  Aveline  and  out  of  the  imme- 
diate hearing  of  the  Ayrtons. 

'  I  hope  you  did  not  think  me  very  rude  for  running  away  so 
abruptly  the  other  evening,'  he  said  softly.  '  I  really  could  not 
help  it — I  had  important  letters  to  write,  and  I  did  not  know  it 
was  so  late.' 

*  Monsieur  de  Bois-Hubert  gave  me  your  message,'  said  Aveline. 

*  Have  you  been  at  our  house  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Hereward  ? '  she 
went  on,  eagerly, 

*  Yes,'  he  said — but  that  was  all,  and  his  tone  seemed  to  the 
girl  somewhat  melancholy.  A  quick  instinct  of  impending 
trouble  thrilled  through  her,  but  she  repelled  it. 

*  Cannot  we  arrange  for  some  more  sight-seeing  next  week  ? 
Leo  does  so  look  forward  to  it,'  she  said,  blushing  a  little  at  her 
own  boldness. 

*  Leo  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  looked  forward  to  it,'  he 
said  gently.  *  I  am  not  a  child  now,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
never  enjoyed  anything  as  much  before.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber it.' 

*  Why  do  you  speak  in  that,  way '   asked  Aveline  abruptly, 

*  as  if  it  had  come  to  an  end  ? ' 

'  Because '  he  began,  and  then  stopped.       *  ^"^  the  bye, 

Miss  Vemey,'  he  went  on, '  I  wanted  to  tell  you  I  had  no  idea  the 
Ayrtons,'  dropping  his  voice,  *  were  such  friends  of  yours,  when  I 
spoke  of  them  the  other  day.' 

*  They  are  only  old  friends  of  mamma's,'  said  Aveline.  *  I 
thought  you  were  a  little  hard  on — on  the  son,'  she  said,  fearful  of 
being  overheard. 

Mr.  Hereward  looked  up — at  that  moment^Wilfred  was  helping 
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his  mother  at  the  tea-tahle,  for  Lady  Ayrton  insisted  on  pouring 
it  out  herself  in  regular  English  fashion  even  at  a  Paris  hotel.  He 
looked  good-natured  and  cheery — of  late  he  had  decidedly  been  at 
his  best. 

*  Perhaps  he  w  improved,'  Nigel  allowed. 

*  But,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  want  to  talk  about  our  sight-seeing.' 
Mr.  Hereward  turned  to  her  with  an  indescribable  expression 

in  his  eyes'. 

*  I  am  going  away,'  he  said.     *  I  have  to  leave  next  week.' 
Aveline  fdi  herself  growing  pale.     She  made  a  tremendous 

eflfort. 

*  I  must  help  Lady  Ayrton  with  the  tea,'  she  said  through  the 
trembling  of  her  voice,  *  men  never  understand  such  things,'  and 
she  got  up  from  her  chair  and  went  forward  to  the  table,  grasping 
it  tightly  as  she  stood  beside  it. 


(7>>  he  contirtueth) 
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Qtt  omnibus  vcbxxs  requiem  quacsiut,  $eb  non  inveniy 
c^    nisi  in  nociekins  on6  hocxkins.    ^  In  all  things  have  I 

sought  peace  and  found  her  not,  save  in  nooks  and  books,'  said 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  according  to  his  biography  in  the  Elzevir 
edition  of  the  De  Irtiitatione  Ghriati.  Only  in  books  and  comers 
is  peace  to  be  found  in  our  day,  among  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
political  and  social ;  yes,  and  even  literary.  For  peace  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  books,  still  less  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  the 
quarrels  of  authors  and  the  ineptitude  of  outsiders  have  of  late 
been  conspicuous  and  noisy.  Never  may  I  plunge  into  a  dispute 
about  the  date  of  Phillips's  Cides,  and  Splendid  SkilUngSj  as  a 
newspaper  calls  these  works  in  an  article  pleading  for  strict  accuracy. 
I  never  read  CideSj  nor  Splendid  Shillings  either,  for  that  matter. 
But  a  reviewer  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  Bestoration  literature 
(most  of  which  appears  rather  trashy)  may  have  his  humble  ideas 
about  the  Ethics  of  Eeviewing. 


«       « 

* 


Lately  we  have  heard  enough  from  people  of  *a  delicate 
morality,  stap  me,'  about  the  mystery  of  Log-Rolling.  This 
meaningless  term  seems  merely  to  denote  the  Puflf  Mutual.  A 
man  puflFs  his  friend's  or  accomplice's  books  on  the  understood 
condition  that  they  shall  puflf  his.  The  people  who  do  this 
belong  to  Mutual  Admiration  Societies.  They  also  combine  to 
denounce  the  books  of  persons  who  are  not  of  their  set.  This 
appears  to  be  a  fair  description  of  the  vice  of  Log-Soiling.  As 
one  not  unacquainted  with  the  handicraft  of  reviewing,  I  may 
humbly  remark  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  three  men  in  England  so  mean  as  to 
praise  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  being  praised  in  turn  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  long  may  it  be  so,  that 
men  of  similar  literary  tastes  and  knowledge  of  the  same  topics 
will  drift  together  and  become  friends  in  Apollo,  and  praise  each 
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other's  work  when  they  think  it  deserves  praise.  It  has  always 
been  so,  and  always  will  be  so.  Virgil  and  Horace  were  members 
of  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  this  kind,  and  were  reviled  by 
Messrs.  Bavins  and  Maevius. 

Et  jaia  dente  minus  mordeor  invido^  says  Horace,  proving 
that  many  *  had  a  tooth,'  as  the  French  say,  an  invidious  tooth, 
against  him.  In  all  literary  times  it  has  been  the  same.  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Pope  were  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  and 
Grub  Street  did  not  like  them ;  so  were  Johnson,  and  Croldsmith, 
and  Bozzy,  and  Seynolds ;  so  were  Bonsard,  and  Joachim  du 
Belly,  and  Bemy  Belleau ;  so  were  Moli^re,  and  Boileau,  and 
Bacine,  at  one  time,  and  Boursault  and  De  Vise,  and  Cotin  and 
Chapelain  complained.  A  Mutual  Admiration  Society  was  the 
famed  Bomantic  ciruidej  and,  if  they  all  praised  Hugo,  they  did 
not  *  log  roll ' — it  was  not  mutual — Hugo  never  said  a  word  for 
George  Sand,  she  remarks,  though  George  Sand  said  so  many 
for  him.  If  young  Mr.  Tennyson,  if  young  Mr.  Keats  were 
favourably  reviewed  in  their  early  time,  who  reviewed  them? 
Mr.  Arthur  Hallam  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  their  familiar  friends. 
Among  little  people  as  well  as  great  the  rule  will  hold,  and 
comrades  in  literature  will  praise  each  other  to-day  as  much  more 
famous  people  have  done  before.  But  if  the  praise  they  give  is 
undeserved  and  conferred  in  ignorance,  then  they  are  indeed  to 
blame.  For  what  business  has  any  man  to  comment  on  a  matter 
in  which  he  is  not  competent  ?  Away  with  him,  even  if  his 
motive  be  mere  ignorant  kindness  of  heart. 

* 

It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  me,  then,  if  one  man  of  letters  may 
not  criticise  another  favourably  because  that  other  is  his  friend. 
As  a  rule,  he  does  not  admire  him  because  he  is  his  friend ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  sought  his  friendship  because  he  admired  him. 
As  an  aged  reviewer,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  the  most  enthu- 
siastic, not  to  say  gushing,  reviews  I  have  ever  written,  were 
notices  of  the  work  of  men  whom  I  had  never  seen  nor  corre- 
sponded with,  and  who  never  wrote  a  review  in  their  lives.  If  the 
writers  became  my  friends  later,  am  I  therefore  bound  to  be  silent 
when  I  think  their  new  performances  demand  admiration  ? 

*      * 

Let  us  take  another  case.  What  is  a  Eeviewer  to  do  when 
his  friend  has  written  a  bad  book,  or  a  book  that  seems  bad  to  the 
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critic  ?    Apparently  the  moralists  who  think  the  Reviewer  is  never 
to  praise  his  friends  when  they  do  well,  hold  that  he  is  bound  in 
honour  to  censure  them  when  they  do  ill.     This  friendship  is  too 
like  the  conduct  of  the  typical  Soman  Father,  who  was  always 
sending  his  sons  to  the  lictors.     If  a  Keviewer  finds  that  his 
friend's  book  deserves  censure,  I  think  his  conduct  will  be  guided, 
in  Aristotelian  phrase,  by  the  ^  how  much  '  and  the  *  how.*    If  he 
knows  that  his  friend  can  stand  it,  he  may  publish  a  courteous  aud 
temperate  critical  remonstrance.    But  if  the  case  calls  for  more 
than  that,  he  will  not  set  up  a  bawl  of  *  impostor/  *  charlataB,' 
*  ignoramus,'  and  so  forth,  he  will  merely  be  silent.     All  ill-doing 
does  not  deserve  *  exposure,'  still  less  exposure  by  a  friend.      Sir 
Walter  Scott  used  to  say,  *  Never  mind  the  expoaure.    God  help 
us  all,  and  let  us  hope  that  these  people  will,  as  old  Mrs.  Macknight 
used  to  say,  mend  the  tenour  of  their  ways '  {RecoUectians  of 
Sir  Walter  Scotty  London,  1838,  p.  210).     If  exposure  must  needs 
come,  let  it  be  from  an  indiflferent  person.      There  is  no  lack  of 
critics  in  this  world ;  let  them  do  their  duty.     Magna  est  Veritas j 
to  be  sure,  but  let  other  people,  not  friends  of  the  sinner,  serve 
ber  cause  in  such  an  instance.    A  friend  is  not  greater  than  the 
Truth,  but  all  truths  are  not  good  to  tell  by  all  persons.    There  is 
nothing  false  nor  perjured  in  a  disapproving  silence.      Scott  and 
Jeffrey,  to  be  sure,  were  friends  after  Jeflfrey  had  written  a  very 
snappish  review  ofMarmiorij  but  Scott  had  more  than  the  common 
share  of  magnanimity.     Had  his  clever  Reviewer  been  either 
more  courteous  or  silent,  what  would  the  cause  of  Truth  have 
lost,  and  what  a  treasure  he  chose  to  imperil !     I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  any  critic's  duty  to  hoist  a  friend  and  publicly  birch 
him.     This  is  far  too  Boman  a  virtue. 

*      * 

« 

The  converse  of  this  rule  in  the  Ethics  of  Reviewing  is,  that 
one  should  never  criticise  a  personal  enemy,  in  the  field  of 
the  arts  or  letters.  Who  is  so  certain  of  his  literary  virtue 
that  he  can  promise  himself  to  be  wholly  free  from  a  hostile 
personal  animus?  You  persuade  yourself  that  you  are  only 
discharging  a  public  duty.  Some  day,  perchance,  your  conscience 
will  tell  you  that  hatred,  not  fair  indignation,  was  your  motive.  Or 
perhaps  your  conscience  will  never  tell  you  so,  and  yet  the  charge 
may  be  true.  In  the  days  of  flogging  in  the  Navy,  I  think  an 
honest  boatswain's  mate  would  have  sought  for  a  substitute  when 
his  personal  foe  was  sentenced  to  the  lash.    A  literary  boatswain's 
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mate  should  be  not  less  scrupulous.  The  maleCEictor  deserves 
the  cat  no  doubt,  but  another  hand  should  lay  it  on.  Will  no 
one  else  lay  it  on  ?  Then  let  the  varlet  'scape  whipping,  or  even 
swagger  in  dishonest  laurels. 

«       « 

These  rules  may  seem  too  lenient,  but  we  do  not  live  in  a 
world  where  every  man  is  bound  to  execute  abstract  justice.  There 
is  a  certain  scriptural  caution  against  judging — a  critic's  profession 
is  to  judge,  but  no  necessity  is  laid  on  him  to  judge  everybody. 
I  cannot  see  why  he  should  not  praise  a  friend,  above  all  in  cases 
where,  perhaps,  he  himself  is  one  of  the  very  few  practised  and 
competent  judges  of  that  friend's  special  knowledge  and  per- 
formances. I  see  many  reasons  why  he  should  no  more  trounce  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  Is  it  not  plain  that  if  all  reviews  were 
signed,  this  talk  of  *  log-rolling '  would  be  deprived  of  any  justifi- 
cation ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
tempered  log-rolling.  If  I  want  a  thoroughly  fair  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Jones,  who  writes  statedly  in  the  Lounger^  and  who  is 
always  reviewed  in  the  Lounger  the  week  that  his  new  book  is 
published,  why,  I  go  to  some  other  organ  of  criticism.  In  the 
same  way,  if  I  wish  to  know  what  is  a  just  estimate  of  Tomkins's 
work,  I  don't  consult  the  Street  (a  journal  of  the  Market  and 
the  State),  to  which  Tomkins  once  was  dear,  but  which  now  dis- 
likes him  for  some  reason.  If  all  reviews  were  signed  these 
little  exhibitions  of  human  nature  could  hardly  be  offered  to  an 
amused  public.  When  the  public  saw  Jones  signing  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Lounger^  they  would  smile  at  the  friendly  punc- 
tuality with  which  his  books  are  studied  in  that  serial.  When  they 
observed  that,  as  soon  as  Tompkins's  signature  disappeared  from 
the  Street^  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  insult  in  the 
Street's  columns,  they  would  draw  their  conclusions.  More- 
over, they  would  inevitably  detect  any  mutual  puffery,  and 
Bavius  and  Maevius  would  not  dare  to  *  ladle  butter  from 
their  mutual  tubs.'  If  reviews  were  signed,  too,  many  literary 
squabbles  would  be  prevented.  How  often  one  is  blamed  for 
a  review  written  by  some  one  else,  of  a  book  that  one  never 
even  saw !  But  the  wise  world  objects  to  signed  reviews,  and 
prefers  all  these  misconceptions,  and  the  possibility  of  all  sorts 
of  underground  arts,  to  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  any 
criticism  is  written  by  a  reviewer  worthy  of  attention.  In  no 
paper,  probably,  are  its  own  contributors  so  severely  handled  as 
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in  the  only  English  literary  journal  which  makes  a  rule  that  all 
reviews  shall  be  signed. 

«     « 

The  following  lines,  by  M.  K.,  exhibit  the  melancholy  results 
of  modem  education  on  a  sensitive  but  limited  intellect : 

EDUCATION'S  MARTYR, 

He  loved  peculiar  plants  and  rare, 
For  any  plant  he  did  not  care 

That  he  had  seen  before ; 
Primroses  by  the  river's  brim 
Dicotyledons  were  to  him, 

And  they  were  nothing  more. 

The  mighty  cliflFs  we  bade  him  scan, 
He  banned  them  for  Laurentian, 

With  sad,  dejected  mien. 
^  Than  all  this  bleak  Azoic  rock,' 
He  said,  *  I'd  sooner  have  a  block — 

Ah  me ! — of  Pliocene ! ' 

His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sand ; 
He  owned  the  scenery  was  grand, 

In  a  reproachful  voice. 
But  if  a  centipede  he  found, 
He'd  fall  before  it  on  the  ground, 

And  worship  and  rejoice. 

We  spoke  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
Of  that  Maeonian  who  shone 

O'er  Hellas  like  a  star. 
We  talked  about  the  King  of  Jlen, — 
*  Observe,'  he  said,  ^  the  force  of  Kev^ 

And  note  the  use  of  yap ! ' 

Yes,  all  that  has  been  or  may  be. 
States,  beauties,  battles,  land,  and  sea. 

The  matin  songs  of  larks. 
With  glacier,  earthquake,  avalanche. 
To  him  are  each  a  separate  *  branch,' 

And  stuflf  for  scoring  marks  ! 
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Ah !  happier  he  who  does  not  know 
The  power  that  makes  the  Planets  go, 

The  slave  of  Kepler's  Laws  ; 
Who  finds  not  glands  in  joy  or  grief, 
Nor,  in  the  blossom  and  the  leaf. 

Seeks  for  the  secret  Cause  ! 

•     « 

*  Good  morning,  sir,   indeed.'     ^  How   do  you  do  ?  '     *  Very 
well,  I  thank  you.'     *  Give  me  some  bread.'     *  Great  attraction  ! ' 

*  Metropolitan  Eailway.  English  spoken  here ! '  *  Soda  water ! 
Family's  Hotel'  This  is  a  lively  English  conversation  between 
two  English  travellers,  according  to  the  Figaro.  It  has  reminded 
me  of  a  queer  little  book,  the  Ollendorf,  or  Baedeker's  conversa- 
tion book  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  volume  is  entitled 
^  Familiar  Dialogues.  For  the  instruction  of  them  that  be  desirous 
to  leame  to  speake  English,  and  perfectly  to  pronounce  the  same. 
Set  forth  by  James  Bellot,  Gentleman,  of  Caen.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Thomas  VautroUier,  dwelling  in  the  Blacke  Friers. 
1586.'  The  title-page  also  contains  a  French  version  of  the  title 
and  the  English  version  printed  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced. 
This  reads  thus :  ^  Familier  Deialogs  for  de  Instruction  of  dem 
dat  by  desireus  tou    16rne   tou   spek  Inglish,'  and    so    forth. 

*  English  as  she  was  spoke,'  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  James 
Bellot,  gentleman,  of  Caen,  must  have  been  rather  on  the  famous 
Portuguese  model.  Here  is  *  the  Gent's '  conversation  with  his 
servant : 

The  Oent,   Nedd,  bring  my  sword, 

My  dagge. 
My  harkebuse. 
Bring  heather  our  horses, 
My  maule. 
Mine  asse, 
Mine  oxe, 
My  hogge. 
My  dogge. 
My  grayhunde. 

A  gent  who  travelled  with  an  ox,  a  hog,  and  a  dog,  had  fore- 
stalled the  ingenious  Ollendorf.  ^  Give  me  my  pantables  and  my 
pompes,  but  where  be  my  sockes  ? '  cries  the  gent  at  his  toilet. 
He  appears  to  have  a  girLfor  valet.     *  How  should  I  be  ready ; 
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you  brought  me  a  smocke  instead  of  my  shirt,  Barbara  ? '  ^  I 
forgot  myselfe;  holde,  here  is  your  shirt.'  *Now  you  are  a 
good  wenche.'  Auirea  tempsy  autres  mceursy — these  are  rather 
Homeric.  At  breakfast  the  Gent  has  ^  a  quart  of  your  best  whit« 
wine,  for  it  is  wholesommer  in  the  morning,  and  a  role  and  some 
butter.'  For  this  breakfast,  for  three,  the  score  is  eightpence. 
The  Gent  always  says  his  prayers  at  considerable  length.  The 
author's  friend  recommends  the  book  in  a  sonnet,  which  winds  up 
by  bidding  French  and  English  live  friendly  together. 

Vivez  en  douhle  paix,  de  vray  amour  munis : 
Et  le  Monde  vaincrezy  Peche,  Satan,  la  Mori, 

Excellent  counsel ;  would  that  we  could  abide  by  it ! 

♦     # 

« 

That  Poets  should  select  themselves  is  a  new  principle  in  a 
volume  of  Elegant  Extracts.  It  is  the  principle  of  Miss  Gilder, 
the  editor  (is  editress  English  ?)  of  a  curious  interesting  volume, 
Representative  Poems  of  Living  Poets,  English  and  A  tnerican 
(Messrs.  Cassell).  Miss  Gilder  wrote  to  the  Singers  and  asked 
them  to  select  themselves,  and  some  coyly  did,  and  some  didn't. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  one  conjectures  from  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  both  Mr. 
Frederick  and  Mr.  Ernest  Myers,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and 
several  others,  not  unknown  as  English  bards.  There  are  eighteen 
British  Minstrels,  and  sixty-two  (62)  American  poets.  Sixty-two 
is  a  great  many !  I  have  reckoned  all  the  names  I  do  not  know  as 
American,  and  that  leaves  England  in  the  minority  of  forty-two. 
In  the  eighteen,  however,  are  the  names  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Lord  Tennyson  did 
not  make  his  own  selection,  '  but  it  was  generally  known  in  the 
Family  that  certain  ones  .  .  .  were  Lord  Tennyson's  favourites.' 
Which  are  your  favourite  short  poems  in  the  Laureate's  works  ? 
If  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  take  The  Lotos-Eaters,  Ulysses^ 
Mariana,  the  lines  to  Virgil,  the  lines  to  Catullus,  Rizpah, 
Tears,  idle  Tears,  and  all  the  other  songs  in  the  Prvacess,  Sir 
Oalahad — ^but  one  must  stop  somewhere,  if  there  is  to  be  room 
for  all  the  other  poets.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  Ballad  of 
the  Revenge,  Boadicea,  Come  down,  oh  Maid,  and  the  Dai^.  It  is 
an  unexpected  selection,  and  occupies  fourteen  pages.  Mr.  Boker, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  forty  pages  all  to  himself.  I  have  still  io 
make  his  acquaintance  as  a  poet.     Mr.  Ariiokl  only  selects  the 
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Forsaken  Merman.  One  misses — what  does  one  not  miss  ?  All 
his  lyrics !  Mr.  Browning  chooses  Savly  Clive^  A  Forgiveness^ 
Aht  Vogler,  Caliban  upon  Setebos.  Surely  Andi^ea  del  SartOy 
Oardeii  Fancies,  How  they  brought  the  Oood  NewSy  Two  in  the 
Campagnoj  and  ChUde  Rolandj  and  Prospice,  and  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  and  the  Orammarian^s  Fungal  could  only  have  been 
omitted  by  their  author.  But  when  poets  are  so  rich  it  must  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  choose.  Their  admirers  would  have 
chosen  more,  and  otherwise.  Of  Englishmen  Mr.  Locker  and  !Mr. 
Dobson  are  very  happy  in  their  self-criticisms,  but  how  could 
Mr.  Dobson  omit  the  Song  of  Four  Seasons  ?  In  the  American 
poetry  one  is  most  struck  by  the  number,  and  sometimes  by  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  the  narrative  poems  of  action.  But  when 
Mr.  Aldrich  begins  a  sonnet, 

When  to  soft  Sleep  we  give  ourselves  away, 

is  one  not  reminded  too  much  of  a  line  in  In  Memoriam  ?  Pro- 
bably the  poets  did  not  correct  the  press.  A  misprint  in  his 
divine  numbers  makes  a  poet  wild,  and  there  will  be  a  little 
excitement  on  this  score  among  a  race  proverbially  irritable.  He 
who  writes  is  a  sufferer.  *  Endure,  my  heart ! '  By  the  way.  Sir 
Richard's  remarks  in  The  Revenge  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Mate's  in  a  less  well-known  patriotic  ballad,  The  Mary 

Jane  and  the  Belle  HSl^ne. 

*     « 

'Twas  the  Mary  Jane  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 

In  the  days  of  the  old  French  war, 
From  her  main-mast  spied  a  ship  of  pride, 

A  great  French  seventy-fonr. 

Now  the  Captain,  says  he,  *  Let  us  turn  and  flee, 

Or  we  never  shall  make  the  Nore, 
For  I  stand  on  the  poop  of  a  merchant  sloop 

And  s/ie  is  a  seventy-four  ! ' 

But  the  bold  Second  Mate  cries  '  A  fig  for  her  weight, 

For  I  hold  that  man  in  scorn 
As  would  turn  his  back  on  the  whole  French  pack, 

And  him  an  EngliEhman  bom ! ' 

Observe  the  elliptic  character  of  the  seaman's  language.  But 
it  is  just  the  same  sentiment  as  the  Laureate's  Sir  Richard 
expresses 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again  we  be  all  good  Englishmen, 
Let  us  hang  those  dogs  of  Seville,  these  children  of  the  devil. 
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with  more  to  the  same  eflFect.  The  Mary  Jane,  in  the  ballad, 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  Revenge,  but  perhaps  there  is  a  touch 
of  the  mythical  in  both  narratives. 

So  the  Mary  Jane  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 

In  the  days  of  the  old  French  war, 
Took  the  Bells  HU^ne,  did  the  Mary  Jane,, 

The  great  French  serenty-four. 


•       « 


Is  it  a  very  bad  habit  to  write  one's  name  on  the  fly-leaf  or 
even  the  title-page  of  one's  books?     IVI.  Longperier  Grimoard 
says  it  is,  and  blames  M.  Payen  de  Fercourt  for  writing,  in  1687 
on  a  book  given  him  by  the  great  Bossuet, « Ce  livre  a  ke  donni 
par  Monsieur  Jacques-Benigne  Bossuet  a  moi,  Payen  de  Fercourt.* 
What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?     Surely  the  inscription  is  now  the 
chief  merit  of  the  book.     Racine  had  this  vile  habit,  and  who 
would  not  like  to  pick  up  a  volume  on  which  he  had  indulged  it  ? 
Lately  I  chanced  to  buy  a  copy  of  AnacrioUy  Bion  et  Moachus 
(the  second  edition,  alas !  )  with  Eisen's  illustrations.     The  plates 
are  a  good  deal  worn,  the  yellow  morocco  is  fatiguS,  but  on  the 
fly-leaf,  in  a  manly  hand,  is  written  John    Wilkes.    It  is   the 
Anacreon  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  I  am  glad 
that  Wilkes,  like  Bacine,  wrote  his  name  on  his  books. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Allan  Quatermain: 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 

further  adventures  and  discoveries  in  company  with 
sir  henry  curtis,  bart,  commander  john  good,  r,n, 

and  one  um8l0p0gaas, 

By  H.  Eider  Haggard,  Author  of  *She,'  *King  Solomon's 

Mines/  &o. 

Ez  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi. 


INTRODUCTION. 

December  23. 
<  T  HAVE  just  buried  my  boy,  my  poor  handsome  boy  of  whom  I 
X  was  so  proud,  and  my  heart  is  broken.  It  is  very  hard 
having  only  one  son  to  lose  him  thus,  but  God's  will  be  done. 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  complain  ?  The  great  wheel  of  Fate  rolls 
on  like  a  Juggernaut,  and  crushes  us  all  in  turn,  some  soon,  some 
late — it  does  not  matter  when,  in  the  end  it  crushes  us  all.  We  do 
not  prostrate  ourselves  before  it  like  the  poor  Indians;  we 
fly  hither  and  thither — we  cry  for  mercy ;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  the 
blind  black  Fate  thunders  on  and  in  its  season  reduces  us  to  powder. 
*  Poor  Harry  to  go  so  soon  !  just  when  his  life  was  opening  to 
him.  He  was  doing  so  well  at  the  hospital,  he  had  passed  his  last 
examination  with  honours,  and  I  was  proud  of  them,  much  prouder 
than  he  was,  I  think.  And  then  he  must  needs  go  to  that  small- 
pox hospital.  He  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  small-pox 
and  wanted  to  gain  the  experience  ;  and  now  the  disease  has  killed 
him,  and  I,  old  and  grey  and  withered,  am  left  to  mourn  over 
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him,  without  a  chick  or  child  to  comfort  me.  I  might  have 
saved  him,  too — I  have  money  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  much 
more  than  enough — King  Solomon's  Mines  provided  me  with 
that ;  but  I  said,  "  No,  let  the  boy  earn  his  livings  let  him  labour 
that  he  may  enjoy  rest."  But  the  rest  has  come  to  him  before  the 
labour.     Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy ! 

:'  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  Bible  who  laid  up  much  goods  and 
builded  bams — ^goods  for  my  boy  and  bams  for  him  to  store  them 
in ;  and  now  his  soul  has  been  required  of  him,  and  I  am  left  deso^ 
late.    I  would  that  it  had  been  my  soul  and  not  my  boy's ! 

*  We  buried  him  this  afternoon  under  the  shadow  of  the  grey 
and  ancient  tower  of  the  church  of  this  village  where  my  house 
is.  It  jras  a  dreary  December  afternoon,  and  the  sky  was  heavy 
with  snow,  but  not  much  was  falling.  The  coffin  was  put  down, 
by  the  grave,  and  a  few  big  flakes  lit  upon  it.  They  looked  very 
white  upon  the  black  cloth !  There  was  a  little  hitch  about  getting 
the  coffin  down  into  the  grave — the  necessary  ropes  had  been  for- 
gotten ;  so  we  drew  back  from  it,  and  waited  in  silence  watching  the 
big  flakes  fall  gently  one  by  one  like  heavenly  benedictions,  and  melt 
in  tears  on  Harry's  pall.  But  that  was  not  all.  A  robin  redbreast 
came  as  bold. as  could  be  and  lit  upon  the  coffin  and  began  to  sing. 
And  then  I  am  afraid  that  I  broke  down,  and  so  did  Sir  Henry 
Curtis,  strong  man  though  he  is;  and  as  for  Captain  Good,  I  saw 
him  turn  away  too ;  even  in  my  own  distress  I  could  not  help 
noticing  it.' 

The  above,  signed  *  Allan  Quatermain,'  is  an  extract  from  my 
diary  written  two  years  and  more  ago.  I  copy  it  down  here 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  fittest  beginning  to  the  his- 
tory that  I  am  about  to  write,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  me  to  finish 
it.  If  not,  well  it  does  not  matter.  That  extract  was  penned 
seven  thousand  miles  or  so  from  the  spot  where  I  now  lie  painfully 
and  slowly  writing  this,  with  a  pretty  girl  standing  by  my  side 
fanning  the  flies  from  my  august  countenance.  Harry  is  there 
and  I  am  here,  and  yet  somehow  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am 
>not  far  oflF  Harry. 

When  I  was  in  England  I  used  to  live  in  a  very  fine  house — at 
least  I  call  it  a  fine  house,  speaking  comparatively^  and  judging  from 
the  standard  of  the  houses  I  have  been  accustomed  to  all  my  life  in 
Africa — not  five  hundred  yards  from  the  old  church  where  Harry 
is  asleep,  and  thither  I  went  after  the  funeral  and  ate  some  food ; 
for  it  is  no  good  starving  even  if  one  has  just  buried  all  one's 
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earthly  hopes.  But  I  could  not  eat  much,  and  soon  I  took  to 
walking,  or  rather  limping — being  permanently  lame  from  the  bite 
of  a  lion — up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  oak-panelled  vestibule ; 
for  there  is  a  vestibule  in  my  house  in  England.  On  all  the  four 
walls  of  this  vestibule  were  placed  pairs  of  horns — about  a  hundred 
pairs  altogether,  all  of  which  I  had  shot  myself.  They  are 
beautiful  specimens,  as  I  never  keep  any  horns  which  are  not  in 
every  way  perfect,  unless  it  may  be  now  and  again  on  account  of 
the  associations  connected  with  them.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room,  however,  over  the  wide  fireplace,  there  was  a  clear  space  left 
on  which  I  had  fixed  up  all  my  rifles.  Some  of  them  I  have  had 
for  forty  years,  old  muzzle-loaders  that  nobody  would  look  at  now- 
adays. One  was  an  elephant  gun  with  strips  of  rimpi,  or  green 
hide,  lashed  round  the  stock  and  locks,  such  as  used  to  be  owned 
by  the  Dutchmen — a  *  roer '  they  call  it.  That  gun  the  Boer  I 
bought  it  from  many  years  ago,  told  me  had  been  used  by  his 
fiither  at  the  battle  of  the  Blood  Eiver,  just  after  Dingaan  swept 
into  Natal  and  slaughtered  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
so  that  the  Boers  named  the  place  where  they  died  *  Weenen,'  or 
the  *  Place  of  Weeping ; '  and  so  it  is  called  to  this  day,  and  always 
will  be  called.  And  many  an  elephant  have  I  shot  with  that 
old  gun.  She  always  took  a  handful  of  black  powder  and  a 
three-ounce  ball,  and  kicked  like  the  very  deuce. 

Well,  up  and  down  I  walked,  staring  at  the  guns  and  the 
horns  which  the  guns  had  brought  low ;  and  as  I  did  so  there 
rose  up  in  me  a  great  craving : — I  would  go  away  from  this  place 
where  I  lived  idly  and  at  ease,  back  again  to  the  wild  land 
where  I  had  spent  my  life,  where  I  met  my  dear  wife  and 
poor  Harry  was  bom,  and  so  many  things,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, had  happened  to  me.  The  thirst  for  the  wilderness  was 
on  me  ;  I  could  tolerate  this  place  no  more ;  I  would  go  and  die 
as  I  had  lived,  among  the  wild  game  and  the  savages.  Yes, 
as  I  walked,  I  began  to  long  to  see  the  moonlight  gleaming 
silvery  white  over  the  wide  veldt  and  mysterious  sea  of  bush, 
and  watch  the  long  lines  of  game  travelling  down  the  ridges  to 
the  water.  The  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death,  they  say, 
and  my  heart  was  dead  that  night.  But,  independently  of  my 
trouble,  no  man  who  has  for  forty  years  lived  the  life  I  have, 
can  with  impunity  go  coop  himself  in  this  prim  English 
country,  with  its  trim  hedgerows  and  cultivated  fields,  its  stiff 
formal  manners,  and  its  well-dressed  crowds.  He  begins  to  long 
—ah,  how  he  longs  ! — for  the  keen  breath  of  the  desert  air ;  he 

Q2 
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dreams  of  the  sight  of  Zulu  impis  breaking  on  their  foes  like 
surf  upon  the  rocks,  and  his  heart  rises  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  strict  limits  of  the  civilised  life. 

Ah !  this  civilisation,  what  does  it  all  come  to  ?  For  forty 
years  and  more  I  lived  among  savages,  and  studied  them  and 
their  ways;  and  now  for  several  years  I  have  lived  here  in 
England,  and  have  in  my  own  stupid  manner  done  my  best  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  children  of  light ;  and  what  have  I  found  ? 
A  great  gulf  fixed  ?  No,  only  a  very  little  one,  that  a  plain  man's 
thought  may  spring  across.  I  say  that  as  the  savage  is,  so  is  the 
white  man,  only  the  latter  is  more  inventive,  and  possesses  the 
faculty  of  combination  ;  save  and  except  also  that  the  savage,  as 
I  have  known  him,  is  to  a  large  extent  free  from  the  greed  of 
money,  which  eats  like  a  cancer  into  the  heart  of  the  white  man. 
It  is  a  depressing  conclusion,  but  in  all  essentials  the  savage 
and  the  child  of  civilisation  are  identical.  I  daresay  that  the 
highly  civilised  lady  reading  this,  will  smile  at  an  old  fool  of  a 
hunter's  simplicity  when  she  thinks  of  her  black  bead-bedecked 
sister;  and  so  will  the  superfine  cultured  idler  scientifically 
eating  a  dinner  at  his  club,  the  cost  of  which  would  keep  a  starv- 
ing family  for  a  week.  And  yet,  my  dear  young  lady,  what 
are  those  pretty  things  round  your  own  neck  ? — they  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance,  especially  when  you  wear  that  very  low  dress, 
to  the  savage  woman's  beads.  Your  habit  of  turning  round  and 
round  to  the  sound  of  horns  and  tom-toms,  your  fondness  for 
pigments  and  powders,  the  way  in  which  you  love  to  subjugate 
yourself  to  the  rich  warrior  who  has  captured  you  in  marriage,  and 
the  quickness  with  which  your  taste  in  feathered  head-dresses 
varies, — all  these  things  suggest  touches  of  kinship ;  arid  remember 
that  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  your  nature  you  are 
quite  identical.  As  for  you,  sir,  who  also  laugh,  let  some  man 
come  and  strike  you  in  the  face  whilst  you  are  enjoying  that 
marvellous-looking  dish,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  much  of  the 
savage  there  is  in  yoxi. 

There,  I  might  go  on  for  ever,  but  what  is  the  good  ?  Civili- 
sation is  only  savagery  silver-gilt.  A  vainglory  is  it,  and,  like  a 
Northern  light,  comes  but  to  fade  and  leave  the  sky  more  dark. 
Out  of  the  soil  of  barbarism  it  has  grown  like  a  tree,  and,  as  I 
believe,  into  the  soil  like  a  tree  it  will  once  more,  sooner  or  later, 
fall  again,  as  the  Egyptian  ci\ili8ation  fell,  as  the  Hellenic 
civilisation  fell,  and  as  the  Boman  civilisation  and  many  others 
of  which  the  world  has  now  lost  count,  fell  also.     Do  not  let  me, 
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however,  be  understood  as  decrying  our  modem  institutions, 
representing  as  they  do  the  gathered  experience  of  humanity 
applied  for  the  good  of  all.  Of  course  they  have  great  advan- 
tages— hospitals,  for  instance ;  but  then,  remember,  we  breed  the 
sickly  people  who  fill  them.  In  a  savage  land  they  do  not  exist. 
Besides,  the  question  will  arise.  How  many  of  these  blessings  are 
due  to  Christianity  as  distinct  from  civilisation?  And  so  the 
balance  sways  and  the  story  runs — here  a  gain,  there  a  loss  and 
Nature's  great  average  struck  across  the  two,  whereof  the  sum 
total  forms  one  of  the  factors  in  that  mighty  equation  in  which 
the  result  will  equal  the  unknown  quantity  of  her  purpose. 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression,  especially  as  this  is  an 
introduction  which  all  young  people  and  those  who  never  like  to 
think  (and  it  is  a  bad  habit)  will  naturally  skip.  It  seems  to  me 
very  desirable  that  we  should  sometimes  try  to  understand  the 
limitations  of  our  nature,  so  that  we  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
pride  of  knowledge.  Man's  cleverness  is  almost  infinite,  and 
stretches  like  an  elastic  band,  but  human  nature  is  like  an  iron 
ring.  You  can  go  round  and  round  it,  you  can  polish  it  highly, 
you  can  even  flatten  it  a  little  on  one  side,  whereby  you  will  make  it 
bulge  out  on  the  other,  but  you  will  never,  while  the  world  endures 
and  man  is  man,  increase  its  total  circumference.  It  is  the  one 
fixed  unchangeable  thing — fixed  as  the  stars,  more  enduring  than 
the  mountains,  as  unalterable  as  the  way  of  the  Eternal.  Human 
nature  is  God's  kaleidoscope,  and  the  little  bits  of  coloured  glass 
which  represent  our  passions,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  aspirations 
towards  good  and  evil  and  what  not,  are  turned  in  His  mighty 
hand  as  surely  and  as  certainly  as  it  turns  the  stars,  and  con- 
tinually fall  into  new  patterns  and  combinations.  But  the  com* 
posing  elements  remain  the  same,  nor  will  there  be  one  more 
bit  of  coloured  glass  nor  one  less  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  being  so,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  divide 
ourselves  into  twenty  parts,  nineteen  savage  and  one  civilised, 
we  must  look  to  the  nineteen  savage  portions  of  our  nature,  if 
we  would  really  understand  ourselves,  and  not  to  the  twentieth, 
which,  though  so  insignificant  in  reality,  is  spread  all  over  the 
other  nineteen,  making  them  appear  quite  different  from  what 
they  really  are,  as  the  blacking  does  a  boot,  or  the  veneer  a  table. 
It  is  on  the  nineteen  rough  serviceable  savage  portions  that  we 
fall  back  in  emergencies,  not  on  the  polished  but  unsubstantial 
twentieth.  Civilisation  should  wipe  away  our  tears,  and  yet  wo 
weep  and  cannot  be  comforted.    Warfare  is  abhorrent  to  her, 
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and  yet  we  strike  out  for  hearth  and  home,  for  honour  and  fair 
fame,  and  can  glory  in  the  blow.  And  so  on,  through  everything. 
So,  when  the  heart  is  stricken,  and  the  head  is  humbled  in. 
the  dust,  civilisation  fails  us  utterly.  Back,  back  we  creep,  and 
lay  us  like  little  children  on  the  great  breast  of  Nature,  that  she 
perchance  may  soothe  us  and  make  us  forget,  or  at  least  rid 
remembrance  of  its  sting.  Who  has  not  in  his  great  grief  felt  a 
longing  to  look  upon  the  outward  features  of  the  universal 
Mother;  to  lie  on  the  mountains  and  watch  the  clouds  drive 
across  the  sky  and  hear  the  rollers  break  in  thunder  on  the  shore, 
to  let  his  poor  struggling  life  mingle  for  a  while  in  her  life ;  to 
feel  the  slow  beat  of  her  eternal  heart,  and  to  forget  his  woes, 
and  let  his  identity  be  swallowed  in  the  vast  imperceptibly  moving 
energy  of  her  of  whom  we  are,  from  whom  we  came,  and  with 
whom  we  shall  again  be  mingled,  who  gave  us  birth,  and  will  in 
a  day  to  come  give  us  our  burial  also. 

And  so  in  my  great  grief,  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  oak« 
panelled  vestibule  of  my  house  there  in  Yorkshire,  I  longed 
once  more  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Nature.  Not  the 
Nature  which  you  know,  the  Nature  that  waves  in  well-kept  woods 
and  smiles  out  in  corn-fields,  but  Nature  as  she  was  in  the  age 
when  creation  was  complete,  undefiled  as  yet  by  any  human  sinks 
of  sweltering  humanity.  I  would  go  again  where  the  wild  game  was, 
back  to  the  land  whereof  none  know  the  history,  back  to  the 
savages,  whom  I  love,  although  some  of  them  are  almost  as  mer- 
ciless as  Political  Economy.  There,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  learn 
to  think  of  poor  Harry  lying  in  the  churchyard,  without  feeling  as 
though  my  heart  would  break  in  two. 

And  now  there  is  an  end  of  this  egotistical  talk,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  of  it.  But  if  you  whose  eyes  may  perchance  one 
day  fall  upon  my  written  thoughts  have  got  so  far  as  this,  I  ask 
you  to  persevere,  since  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  not  without  its 
interest,  and  it  has  never  been  told  before,  nor  will  again.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  consul's  yarn. 


A  WEEK  had  passed  since  the  funeral  of  my  poor  boy  Harry,  and 
one  evening  I  was  in  my  room  walking  up  and  down  and  thinking, 
when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  door.     Going  down  the  steps 
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I  opened  it  myself,  and  in  came  my  old  friends  Sir  Henry  Curtis 
and  Captain  John  Good,  B.N.  They  entere^uie  vestibule  and  sat 
themselves  down  before  the  wid^'Tfiearth,  where  I  remember  a 
particularly  good  fire  of  logs  was  burning. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  round,'  I  said,  by  way  of 
making  a  remark ;  <  it  must  have  been  heavy  walking  in  the 
snow.' 

They  said  nothing,  but  Sir  Henry  slowly  filled  his  pipe  and  lit 
it  with  a  burning  ember.  As  he  leant  foi*ward  to  do  so  the  fire 
got  hold  of  a  gassy  bit  of  pine  and  flared  up  brightly,  throwing 
the  whole  scene  into  strong  relief,  and  I  thought  what  a  splendid- 
looking  man  he  is.  Calm,  powerful  face,  clear-cut  features^ 
large  grey  eyes,  yellow  beard  and  hair — ^altogether  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  higher  type  of  humanity.  Nor  did  his  form  belie 
his  face.  I  have  never  seen  wider  shoulders  or  a  deeper  chest. 
Indeed,  Sir  Henry's  girth  is  so  great  that,  though  he  is  six  foot 
two  high,  he  does  not  strike  one  as  a  tall  man.  As  I  looked  at 
him  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  curious  contrast  my  little 
dried-up  self  presented  to  his  grand  face  and  form.  Imagine  to 
yourself  a  small,  withered,  yellow-faced  man  of  sixty-three,  with 
thin  hands,  large  brown  eyes,  a  head  of  grizzled  hair  cut  short 
and  standing  up  like  a  half-worn  scrubbing-brush — total  weight 
in  my  clothes,  nine  stone  six — and  you  will  get  a  very  fair  idea 
of  Allan  Quatermain,  commonly  called  Hunter  Quatermain,  or  by 
the  natives  ^  Macimiazahn ' — anglice,  he  who  keeps  a  bright  look- 
out at  night,  or,  in  vulgar  English,  a  sharp  fellow  who  is  not  to 
be  taken  in. 

Then  there  was  Good,  who  is  not  like  either  of  us,  being  short, 
dark,  stout — very  stout — with  twinkling  black  eyes,  in  one  of  which 
an  eyeglass  is  everlastingly  fixed.  I  say  stout,  but  it  is  a  mild 
term ;  I  regret  to  state  that  of  late  years  Good  has  been  running 
to  stomach  in  a  most  disgraceful  way.  Sir  Henry  tells  him  that 
it  comes  from  idleness  and  over-feeding,  and  Good  does  not  like 
it  at  all,  though  he  cannot  deny  it. 

We  sat  for  a  while,  and  then  I  got  a  match  and  lit  the  lamp 
that  stood  ready  on  the  table,  for  the  half-light  began  to  grow 
dreary,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  one  has  just  one  short  week  ago 
buried  the  hope  of  one's  life.  Next,  I  opened  a  cupboard  in  the 
wainscoting  and  got  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  some  tiunblers  and 
water.  I  always  like  to  do  these  things  for  myself :  it  is  irritating 
to  me  to  have  somebody  continually  at  my  elbow,  as  though  I 
were  an   eighteen-month-old  baby.     All   this  while  CHirtis  and 
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Good  had  been  'Silent,  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  say  that  could  do  mB>  any  good,  and  content  to  give  me  the 
comfort  of  their  presence  and  silent  sympathy ;  for  it  was  only 
their  second  visit  since  the  funeral.  And  it  is,  by  the  way,  from 
the  fact  of  the  'presence  of  others  that  we  really  derive  support  in 
our  dark  hours  of  grief,  and  not  from  their  talk,  which  often  only 
serves  to  irritate  us.  Before  a  bad  storm  the  game  always  herd 
together,  but  they  cease  their  calling. 

They  sat  and  smoked  and  drank  whisky  and  water,  and  I 
stood  by  the  fire  also  smoking  and  looking  at  them. 

At  last  I  spoke.  '  Old  friends,'  I  said,  '  how  long  is  it  since 
we  got  back  from  Kukuanaland  ?  ' 

*  Three  years,'  said  Good.     *  Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

'  I  ask  because  I  think  that  I  have  had  a  long  enough  spell  of 
civilisation.     I  am  going  back  to  the  veldt.' 

Sir  Henry  laid  his  head  back  in  his  armchair  and  laughed  one 
of  his  deep  laughs.    *  How  very  odd,'  he  said,  *  eh.  Good  ? ' 

Good  beamed  at  me  mysteriously  through  his  eyeglass  and 
murmured,  *  Yes,  odd — very  odd.' 

^  I  don't  quite  understand,'  said  I,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  I  disUke  mysteries. 

*  Don't  you,  old  fellow  ? '  said  Sir  Henry ;  *  then  I  will  explain. 
As  Good  and  I  were  walking  up  here  we  had  a  talk.' 

*  If  Good  was  there  you  probably  did,'  I  put  in  sarcastically, 
for  Good  is  a  great  hand  at  talking.  ^  And  what  may  it  have  been 
about  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  think  ? '  asked  Sir  Henry. 

I  shook  my  head.  It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  know  what 
Good  might  be  talking  about ;  he  talks  about  so  many  things. 

*  Well,  it  was  about  a  little  plan  that  I  have  formed — namely, 
that  if  you  were  agreeable  we  should  pack  up  our  traps  and  go  off 
to  Africa  on  another  expedition.' 

I  fairly  jumped  at  his  words.     '  You  don't  say  so  I '  I  said. 

*  Yes  I  do,  though,  and  so  does  Good ;  don't  you,  Good  ?  * 
^  Rather,'  said  that  gentleman. 

'Listen,  old  fellow,'  went  on  Sir  Henry,  with  considerable 
animation  of  manner.  '  I'm  tired  of  it  too,  dead-tired  of  doing 
nothing,  except  play  the  squire  in  a  country  that  is  sick  of 
squires.  For  a  year  or  more  I  have  been  getting  as  restless  as 
an  old  elephant  who  scents  danger.  I  am  always  dreaming  of 
Kukuanaland  and  Gagool  and  King  Solomon's  Mines.  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  become  the  victim  of  an  almost  unaccountable 
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craving.  I  am  sick  of  shooting  pheasants  and  partridges,  and 
want  to  have  a  go  at  some  large  game  again.  There,  you  know 
the  feeling — ^when  one  has  once  tasted  brandy  and  water,  milk 
becomes  insipid  to  the  palate.  That  year  we  spent  together  up 
in  Kukuanaland  seems  to  me  worth  all  the  other  years  of  my  life 
put  together.  I  daresay  that  I  am  a  fool  for  my  pains,  but  I 
can't  help  it;  I  long  to  go,  and,  what  is  more,  I  mean  to  go.' 
He  paused  and  then  went  on  again.  *•  And,  after  all,  why  should 
I  not  go  P  I  have  no  wife  or  parent,  no  chick  or  child  to  keep 
me.  If  anything  happens  to  me  the  baronetcy  will  go  to  my 
brother  George  and  his  boy,  as  it  would  ultimately  do  in  any  c&se. 
I  am  of  no  importance  to  any  one.' 

^  Ah,'  I  said,  *•  I  thought  you  would  come  to  that  sooner  or 
later.  And  now.  Good,  what  is  your  reason  for  wanting  to  trek ; 
have  you  got  one  ? ' 

'  I  have,'  said  Good,  solemnly.  ^  I  never  do  anything  without 
a  reason ;  and  it  isn't  a  lady — ^at  least,  if  it  is,  it's  several.' 

I  looked  at  him  again.  Good  is  so  overpoweringly  frivolous. 
*  What  is  it?'  I  said. 

*  Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know,  though  I'd  rather  not  speak 
of  a  delicate  and  strictly  personal  matter,  111  tell  you:  I'm 
getting  too  &t.' 

*  Shut  up.  Good ! '  said  Sir  Henry.  *  And  now,  Quatermain, 
tell  us,  where  do  you  propose  going  to  ? ' 

I  lit  my  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  before  answering. 

*  Have  you  people  ever  heard  of  Mt.  Kenia  ? '  I  asked. 
^  Don't  know  the  place,'  said  Good. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Island  of  Lamu  ?  '  I  asked  again. 

*  No.  Stop,  though — isn't  it  a  place  about  300  miles  north  of 
Z^zibar?' 

*  Yes.  Now  listen.  What  I  have  to  propose  is  this.  That 
we  go  to  Lamu  and  thence  make  our  way  about  250  miles  inland 
to  Mt.  Kenia;  from  Mt.  Kenia  on  inland  to  Mt.  Lekakisera, 
another  200  miles,  or  thereabouts,  beyond  which  no  white  man 
has  to  the  best  of  my  belief  ever  been ;  and  then,  if  we  get  so 
far,  right  on  into  the  unknown  interior.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  my  hearties  ? ' 

^  It's  a  big  order,'  said  Sir  Henry,  reflectively. 

*  You  are  right,'  I  answered,  *  it  is ;  but  I  take  it  that  we  are 
all  three  of  us  in  search  of  a  big  order.  We  want  a  change  of 
scene,  and  we  are  likely  to  get  one— a  thorough  change.  All 
my  life  I  have  longed  to  visit  those  parts,  and  I  mean  to  do  it 
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before  I  die.  My  poor  boy's  death  has  broken  the  last  link 
between  me  and  civilisation,  and  I'm  off  to  my  native  wilds. 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  and  that  is,  that  for  years  and 
years  I  have  heard  rumours  of  a  great  white  race  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  home  somewhere  up  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  them.  If  you  fellows  like  to 
come,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I'll  go  alone.' 

*  I'm  your  man,  though  I  don't  believe  in  your  white  race,* 
said  Sir  Henry  Curtis,  rising  and  placing  his  arm  upon  my 
shoulder. 

*  Ditto,'  remarked  Good ;  *  I'll  go  into  training  at  once.  By 
all  means  let's  go  to  Mt.  Kenia  and  the  other  place  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  and  look  for  a  white  race  that  does  not 
exist.    It's  all  one  to  me.' 

*  When  do  you  propose  to  start  ?  '  asked  Sir  Henry. 

*  This  day  month,'  I  answered,  by  the  British  India  steamboat ; 
and  don't  you  be  so  certain  that  things  don't  exist  because  you  do 
not  happen  to  hear  of  them.     Bemember  King  Solomon's  Mines.' 

•  •«••• 

Some  fourteen  weeks  or  so  had  passed  since  the  date  of  this 
conversation,  and  this  history  continues  on  its  way  under  very 
different  surroundings. 

After  much  deliberation  and  inquiry  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  best  starting-point  for  Mt.  Kenia  would  be  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  Eiver,  and  not  from  Mombasa, 
a  place  over  100  miles  nearer  Zanzibar.  This  conclusion  we 
arrived  at  from  information  given  to  us  by  a  German  trader 
whom  we  met  upon  the  steamer  at  Aden.  I  think  that  he  was 
the  dirtiest  German  I  ever  knew  ;  but  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  *  Lamu,'  said  he, 
*  you  goes  to  Lamu — oh  ze  beautiful  place ! '  and  he  turned  up 
his  fat  face  and  beamed  with  mild  rapture, '  One  year  and  a  half 
I  live  there  and  never  change  my  shirt — ^never  at  all.' 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  arriving  at  the  island  we  dis- 
embarked with  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  and,  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  marched  boldly  up  to  the  house  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consul,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  received. 

Lamu  is  a  very  curious  place,  but  the  things  which  stand  out 
most  clearly  in  my  memory  in  connection  with  it  are  its  exceeding 
dirtiness  and  its  smells.  These  last  are  simply  awful.  Just 
b^low  the  Consulate  is  the  beach,  or  rather  a  mud  bank  that  is 
called  a  beach.      It  is  left  quite  bare  at  low  tide,  and  serves  as  a 
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repository  for  all  the  filth,  offal,  and  refuse  of  the  town.  Here  it 
is,  too,  that  the  women  come  to  bury  cocoanuts  in  the  mud, 
leaving  them  there  till  the  outer  husk  is  quite  rotten,  when  they 
dig  them  up  again  and  use  the  fibres  to  make  mats  with,  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  As  this  process  has  been  going  on 
for  generations,  the  condition  of  the  beach  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  I  have  smelt  many  evil  odours  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  but  the  concentrated  essence  of  stench  which  arose  from 
that  beach  at  Lamu  as  we  sat  in  the  moonlight  night — not  under, 
but  071  our  friend  the  Consul's  hospitable  roof — and  sniffed  it, 
makes  the  remembrance  of  them  very  poor  and  faint.  No  wonder 
people  get  fever  at  Lamu.  And  yet  the  place  was  not  without  a 
certain  quaintness  and  charm  of  its  own,  though  possibly — ^indeed 
probably — ^it  was  one  which  would  quickly  pall. 

*Well,  where  are  you  gentlemen  steering  for?'  asked  our 
friend  the  hospitable  Consul,  as  we  smoked  our  pipes  after  dinner. 

*  We  propose  to  go  to  Mt.  Kenia  and  then  on  to  Mt.  Leka- 
kisera,'  answered  Sir  Henry.  ^  Quatermain  has  got  hold  of  some 
yam  about  there  being  a  white  race  up  in  the  unknown  territories 
beyond.'  ^ 

The  Consul  looked  interested,  and  answered  that  he  had  heard 
something  of  that,  too. 

*  What  have  you  heard  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  not  much.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  a  year  or  so  ago 
I  got  a  letter  from  Mackenzie,  the  Scotch  missionary,  whose 
station,  ^^The  Highlands,"  is  placed  at  the  highest  navigable 
point  of  the  Tana  Biver,  in  which  he  said  something  about  it.' 

*  Have  you  the  letter  ? '  I  asked. 

'  No,  I  destroyed  it ;  but  I  remember  that  he  said  that  a  man 
had  arrived  at  his  station  who  declared  that  two  months'  journey 
beyond  Mt.  Lekakisera,  which  no  white  man  has  yet  visited — ^at 
least,  so  &r  as  I  know — ^he  found  a  lake  called  I^aga,  and  that  then 
he  went  off  to  the  north-east,  a  month's  journey,  over  desert  and 
thorn  veldt  and  great  mountains,  till  he  came  to  a  country  where 
the  people  were  white  and  live  in  stone  houses.  Here  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  for  a  while,  till  at  last  the  priests  of  the 
country  s6t  it  about  that  he  was  a  devil,  and  the  people  drove 
him  away,  and  he  journeyed  for  eight  months  and  reached 
Mackenzie's  place,  as  I  heard,  dying.  That's  all  I  know ;  and  if  you 
ask  me,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  lie ;  but  if  you  want  to  find  out 
more  about  it,  you  liad  better  go  up  the  Tana  to  Mackenzie's 
place  and  ask  him  for  information.' 
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Sir  Henry  and  I  lo9ked  at  each  other.  Here  was  something 
tangible. 

*  I  think  that  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Mackenzie'^,'  I  said. 

*  Well,'  answered  the  Consul,  *  that  is  your  best  way,  but  I 
warn  you  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a  rough  journey,  for  I  hear 
that^the  Masai  are  about^  and,  as  you  know,  they  are  not  pleasant 
customers.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  choose  a  few  picked  men 
for  personal  servants  and  hunters,. and  to  hire  bearers  from  village 
to  village.  It  will  give  you  an  infinity  of  trouble,  but  perhaps 
on  the  whole  it  will  prove  a  cheaper  and  more  advantageous 
course  than  engaging  a  caravan,  and  you  will  be  less  liable  to 
desertion.' 

Fortunately  there  *  were  at  Lamu  at  this  time  a  party  of 
Wakwafi  Askari  (soldiers).  The  Wakwafi,  who  are  a  cross 
between  the  Masai  and  the  Wataveta,  are  a  fine  manly  race, 
possessing  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Zulu,  and  a  greater 
capacity  for  civilisation.  They  are  also  great  himters.  As  it 
happened,  these  particular  men  had  recently  been  a  long  trip 
with  an  Englishman  named  Jutson,  who  had  started  for  Mombasa, 
a  port  about  150  miles  below  Lamu,  and  journeyed  right  round 
Kilimanjairo,  one  of  the  highest  known  mountains  in  Africa. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  died  of  fever  when  on  his  return  journey,  and 
within  a  day's  march  of  Mombasa.  It  does  seem  hard  that  he 
should  have  gone  ofif  thus  when  within  a  few  hours  of  safety, 
and  after  having  survived  so  many  perils,  but  so  it  was.  His 
hunters  buried  him,  and  then  came  on  to  Lamu  in  a  dhow.  Our 
friend  the  Consul  suggested  to  us  that  we  had  better  try  and 
hire  these  men,  and  accordingly  on  the  following  morning  we 
started  to  interview  the  party,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 

In  due  course  we  found  them  in  a  mud  hut  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Three  of  the  men  were  sitting  outside  the  hut, 
and  fine  frank-looking  fellows  they  were,  having  a  more  or  less 
civilised  appearance.  To  them  we  cautiously  opened  the  object 
of  our  visit,  at  first  with  very  scant  success.  They  declared  that 
they  could  not  entertain  any  such  idea,  that  they  were  worn  and 
weary  with  long  travelling,  and  that  their  hearts  were  sore  at 
the  loss  of  their  master.  They  meant  to  go  back  to  their  homes 
and  rest  awhile.  This  did  not  sound  very  promising,  so  by  way 
of  effecting  a  diversion  I  asked  where  the  remainder  of  them 
were.  I  was  told  there  were  six,  and  I  saw  but  three.  One  of 
the  men  said  that  they  slept  in  the  hut,  and  were  yet  resting 
after    their    labours — *  sleep  weighed   down  their    eyelids,  and 
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sorrow  made  their  hearts  as  lead :  it  was  best  to  sleep,  for  with 
sleep  came  forgetfulness.    But  the  men  should  be  awakened.' 

Presently  they  came  out  of  the  hut,  yawning — the  first  two 
men  being  evidently  of  the  same  race  and  style  as  those  already 
before  us ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  third  and  last  nearly  made 
me  jump  out  of  my  skin.  He  was  a  very  tall,  broad  man,  quite 
six  foot  three,  I  should  say,  but  gaunt,  with  lean,  wiry-looking 
limbs.  My  first  glance  at  him  told  me  that  he  was  no  Wakwafi : 
he  was  a  pure  bred  Zulu.  He  came  out  with  his  thin  aristocratic- 
looking  hand  placed  before  his  &ce  to  hide  a  yawn,  so  I  could 
only  see  that  he  was  a  ^  Keshla,'  or  ringed  man,*  and  that  he  had 
a  great  three-cornered  hole  in  his  forehead.  In  another  second 
he  removed  his  hand,  revealiug  a  powerful-looking  Zulu  face, 
with  a  humorous  mouth,  a  short  woolly  beard,  tinged  with  grey, 
and  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  keen  as  hawks.  I  knew  my  man  at 
once,  although  I  had  not  seen  him  for  twelve  years.  *  How  do 
you  do,  Umslopogaas  ? '  I  said  quietly  in  Zulu. 

The  tall  man  (who  among  bis  own  people  was  commonly 
known  as  the  *  Woodpecker,'  and  also  as  the  *  Slaughterer ') 
started,  and  almost  let  the  long-handled  battle-axe  he  held  in  his 
hand  fall  in  his  astonishment.  Next  second  he  had  recognised 
me,  and  was  saluting  me  in  an  outburst  of  sonorous  language 
which  made  his  companions  the  Wakwafi  stare. 

*  Koos '  (chief),  he  began,  *  Koos-y-Pagate  !  Koos-y-umcool ! 
(Chief  from  of  old — mighty  chief)  Koos !  Baba !  (father)  Macu- 
mazahn,  old  hunter,  slayer  of  elephant,  eater  up  of  lions,  clever 
one !  watchful  one !  brave  one !  quick  one !  whose  shot  never 
misses,  who  strikes  straight  home,  who  grasps  a  hand  and  holds 
it  to  the  death  (i.e.  is  a  true  friend)  Koos !  Baba !  Wise  is  the 
voice  of  oiu:  people  that  says,  "Mountain  never  meets  with 
mountain,  but  at  daybreak  or  at 'even  man  shall  meet  again 
with  man."  Behold !  a  messenger  came  up  from  Natal,  "  Macu- 
mazahn  is  dead ! "  cried  he.  "  The  land  knows  Macuma- 
zahn  no  more."  That  is  years  ago.  And  now,  behold,  now  in 
this  strange  place  of  stinks  I  find  Macumazahn,  my  friend. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  the  brush  of  the  old  jackal  has  gone  a 
little  grey ;  but  is  not  his  eye  as  keen,  and  are  not  his  teeth  as 
sharp  ?    Ha !  ha  !  Macumazahn,  mindest  thou  how  thou  didst 

*  Among  the  Zulus  a  man  assumes  the  ring,  which  is  made  of  a  species  of 
black  gum  twisted  in  with  the  hair»  and  polished  a  brilliant  black,  when  he  has 
reached  a  certain  dignity  and  age,  or  is  the  husband  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
wives.  Till  he  is  in  a  position  to  wear  a  ring  he  is  looked  on  as  a  boy,  though  he 
may  be  thiriy-five  years  of  age,  or  even  more. — A.  Q. 
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plant  the   ball    in    the  eye  of  the  charging  bafiEalo— znindest 
thou— ' 

I  had  let  him  run  on  thus  because  I  saw  that  his  enthusiasm 
was  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  five 
Wakwafi,  who  appeared  to  imderstand  something  of  his  talk ;  but 
now  I  thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
I  hate  so  much  as  this  Zulu  system  of  extravagant  praising — 
*  bongering '  as  they  call  it.  ^  Silence,'  I  said.  *  Has  all  thy 
noisy  talk  been  stopped  up  since  last  I  saw  thee  that  it  breaks 
out  thus,  and  sweeps  us  away  ?  What  doest  thou  here  with 
these  men — thou  whom  I  left  a  chief  in  Zululand  ?  How  is  it 
that  thou  art  far  from  thine  own  place,  and  gathered  together 
with  strangers  ? 

Umslopogaas  leant  himself  upon  the  head  of  his  long  battle- 
axe  (which  was  nothing  else  but  a  pole-axe,  with  a  beautiful 
handle  of  rhinoceros  horn),  and  his  grim  face  grew  sad. 

*  My  Father,'  he  answered,  *  I  have  a  word  to  tell  thee,  but  I 
cannot  speak  it  before  these  low  people  (umfagozana),'  and  he 
glanced  at  the  Wakwafi  Askari ;  *  it  is  for  thine  own  ear.  My 
Father,  this  will  I  say,'  and  here  his  face  grew  stem  again,  *  a 
woman  betrayed  me  to  the  death,  and  covered  my  name  with 
shame — ay,  my  own  wife,  a  round-faced  girl,  betrayed  me  ;  but  I 
escaped  from  death ;  ay,  I  broke  from  the  very  hands  of  those 
who  came  to  slay  me.  I  struck  but  three  blows  with  this  mine 
axe  Inkosikaas — surely  my  Father  will  remember  it — one  to  the 
right,  one  to  the  left,  and  one  in  front,  and  yet  I  left  three  men 
dead.  And  then  I  fled,  and,  as  my  Father  knows,  even  now  that 
I  am  old,  my  feet  are  as  the  feet  of  the  Sassaby,*  and  there 
breathes  not  the  man  who,  by  running,  can  touch  me  again  when 
once  I  have  bounded  from  his  side.  On  I  sped,  and  after  me 
came  the  messengers  of  death,  and  their  voice  was  as  the  voice 
of  dogs  that  hunt.  From  my  own  kraal  I  flew,  and,  as  I  passed, 
she  who  had  betrayed  me  was  drawing  water  from  the  spring. 
I  fleeted  by  her  like  the  shadow  of  death,  and  as  I  went  I  smote 
with  mine  axe,  and  lo !  her  head  fell :  it  fell  into  the  water  pan. 
Then  I  fled  north.  Day  after  day  I  journeyed  on ;  for  three 
moons  I  journeyed,  resting  not,  stopping  not,  but  running  on 
towards  forgetfulness,  till  I  met  the  party  of  the  white  hunter 
who  is  now  dead,  and  am  come  hither  with  his  servants.  And 
nought  have  I  brought  with  me.  I  who  was  high-bom,  ay,  of 
the  blood  of  Chaka,  the  great  king — a  chief,  and  a  captain  of  the 

>  One  of  the  fleetest  of  the  African  antelopes. 
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regiment  of  the  Nkomabakosi — ^am  a  wanderer  in  strange  places, 
a  man  without  a  kraal.  Nought  have  I  brought  save  this  mine 
axe;  of  all  my  belongings  this  remains  alone.  They  have 
divided  my  cattle ;  they  have  taken  my  wives ;  and  my  children 
know  my  face  no  more.  Yet  with  this  axe' — and  he  swung  the 
formidable  weapon  round  his  head,  making  the  air  hiss  as  he 
clove  it — *  will  I  carve  another  path  to  fortune.     I  have  spoken/ 

I  shook  my  head  at  him.  '  Umslopogaas/  I  said,  ^  I  know 
thee  from  of  old.  Ever  ambitious,  ever  plotting  to  be  great,  I 
fear  me  that  thou  hast  overreached  thyself  at  last.  Years  ago, 
when  thou  wouldst  have  plotted  against  Cetywayo,  son  of  Panda, 
I  warned  thee,  and  thou  didst  listen.  But  now,  when  I  was  not 
by  thee  to  stay  thy  hand,  thou  hast  dug  a  pit  for  thine  own  feet 
to  fall  in.  Is  it  not  so  ?  But  what  is  done  is  done.  Who  can 
make  the  dead  tree  green,  or  gaze  again  upon  last  yearns  light  ? 
Who  can  recall  the  spoken  word,  or  bring  back  the  spirit  of  the 
fiallen  ?  That  which  Time  swallows  comes  not  up  again.  Let  it 
be  forgotten ! 

*And  now,  behold,  Umslopogaas,  I  know  thee  for  a  great 
.  warrior  and  a  brave  man,  faithful  to  the  death.  Even  in  Zulu- 
land,  where  all  the  men  are  brave,  they  called  thee  the 
**  Slaughterer,"  and  at  night  told  stories  round  the  fire  of  thy 
strength  and  deeds.  Hear  me  now.  Thou  seest  this  great  man, 
my  friend ' — and  I  pointed  to  Sir  Henry ;  *  he  also  is  a  warrior  as 
great  as  thou,  and  strong  as  thou  art  he  could  throw  thee  over 
bis  shoulder.  Incubu  is  his  name.  And  thou  seest  this  one 
also;  him  with  the  round  stomach,  the  shining  eye,  and  the 
pleasant  face.  Bougwan  (glass  eye)  is  his  name,  and  a  good 
man  is  he  and  a  true,  being  of  a  curious  people  who  pass  their 
life  upon  the  water,  and  live  in  floating  kraals. 

*  Well,  we  three  whom  thou  seest  would  travel  inland,  past 
Dongo  Egere,  the  great  white  mountain  (Mt.  Kenia),  and  iar 
into  the  imknown  beyond.  We  know  not  what  we  shall  find 
there ;  we  go  to  hunt  and  seek  adventures,  and  new  places,  being 
tired  of  sitting  still,  with  the  same  old  things  around  us.  Wilt 
thou  come  with  us  ?  To  thee  shall  be  given  command  of  all 
our  servants ;  but  what  shall  befall  thee,  that  I  know  not.  Once 
before  we  three  journeyed  thus,  in  search  of  adventure,  and  we 
took  with  us  a  man  such  as  thou — one  Umbopa ;  and,  behold,  we 
left  him  the  king  of  a  great  country,  with  twenty  Jmpis  (regi- 
ments), each  of  3,000  plumed  warriors,  waiting  on  his  word. 
How  it  shall  go  with  thee,  I  know  not ;  mayhap  death  awaits 
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thee  and  us.    Wilt  thou  throw  thyself  to  Fortune  and  come,  or 
fearest  thou,  Umslopogaas  ? ' 

The  great  man  smiled.  *Thou  art  not  altogether  right, 
Macumazahn,'  he  said ;  ^  I  have  plotted  in  my  time,  but  it  was 
not  ambition  that  led  me  to  my  fall ;  but,  shame  on  me  that  I 
should  have  to  say  it,  a  fair  woman's  face.  Let  it  pass.  So  we 
are  going  to  see  something  like  the  old  times  again,  Macumazahn, 
when  we  fought  and  hunted  in  Zululand  ?  Ay,  I  will  come. 
Come  life,  come  death,  what  care  I,  so  that  the  blows  fall  fast 
and  the  blood  runs  red  ?  I  grow  old,  I  grow  old,  and  I  have  not 
fought  enough !  And  yet  am  I  a  warrior  among  warriors ;  see 
my  scars ' — and  he  pointed  to  countless  cicatrices,  stabs  and  cuts, 
that  ^marked  the  skin  of  his  chest  and  legs  and  arms.  '  See  the 
hole  in  my  head ;  the  brains  gushed  out  therefrom,  yet  did 
I  slay  him  who  smote,  and  live.  Knowest  thou  how  many 
men  I  have  slain,  in  fair  hand-to-hand  combat,  Macumazahn  ? 
See,  here  is  the  tale  of  them ' — and  he  pointed  to  long  rows  of 
niches  cut  in  the  rhinoceros-horn  handle  of  his  axe.  *  Number 
them,  Macumazahn — one  hundred  and  three — and  I  have  never 
counted  but  those  whom  I  have  ripped  open,'  nor  have  I  reckoned  • 
those  whom  another  man  had  struck.' 

^  Be  silent,'  I  said,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  getting  the  blood- 
fever  on  him  ;  *  be  silent ;  well  art  thou  called  the  "  Slaughterer." 
We  would  not  hear  of  thy  deeds  of  blood.  Eemember,  if  thou 
comest  with  us,  we  fight  not  save  in  self-defence.  Listen,  we 
need  servants.  These  men,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  Wakwafi,  who 
had  retired  a  little  way  during  our  *  indaba '  (talk),  *  say  they  will 
not  come.' 

*  Will  not  come ! '  shouted  Umslopogaas ;  *  where  is  the  dog 
who  says  he  will  not  come  when  my  Father  orders  ?  Here,  thou ' — 
and  with  a  single  bound  he  sprang  upon  the  Wakwafi  with  whom 
I  had  first  spoken,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him 
towards  us.  ^  Thou  dog ! '  he  said,  giving  the  terrified  man  a 
shake,  *  didst  thou  say  that  thou  wouldst  not  go  with  my 
Father  ?  Say  it  once  more  and  I  will  choke  thee ' — and  his  long 
fingers  closed  round  his  throat  as  he  said  it — *  thee,  and  those 
with  thee.     Hast  thou  forgotten  how  I  served  thy  brother  ? ' 

*  Nay,  we  will  come  with  the  white  man,'  gasped  the  man. 

<  White  man ! '  went  on  Umslopogaas,  in  simulated  fury,  which 

1  Alluding  to  the  Zula  custom  of  opening  the  stomach  of  a  dead  foe.  They 
have  a  superstition  that,  if  this  is  not  done,  as  the  body  of  their  enemy  swells  up 
so  will  the  bodies  of  those  who  killed  him  swell  up. 
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a  very  little  provocation  would  have  made  real  enough ;  ^  of  whom 
speakest  thou,  insolent  dog  ? ' 

*  Nay,  we  will  go  with  the  great  chief.' 

^  So ! '  said  Umslopogaas,  in  a  quiet  voice,  as  he  suddenly 
released  his  hold,  so  that  the  man  fell  backward.  '  I  thought  you 
would.' 

^That  man  Umslopogaas  seems  to  have  a  curious  tnorai 
ascendency  over  his  companions,'  Grood  afterwards  remarked 
thoughtfully. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  BLACK  HAND. 

In  due  course  we  left  Lamu,  and  ten  days  afterwards  we  found 
ourselves  at  a  spot  called  Charra,  on  the  Tana  Biver,  having  gone 
through  many  adventures  which  need  not  be  recorded  here. 
Amongst  other  things  we  visited  a  ruined  city,  of  which  there  are 
many  on  this  coast,  and  which  must  once,  to  judge  from  their 
extent  and  the  numerous  remains  of  mosques  and  stone  houses, 
have  been  very  populous  places.  These  ruined  cities  are  im- 
measurably ancient,  having,  I  believe,  been  places  of  wealth  and 
importance  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Testament  times,  when  they 
were  centres  of  trade  with  India  and  elsewhere.  But  their  glory 
has  departed  now — the  slave  trade  has  finished  them — and  where 
once  wealthy  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  then  civilised  world 
stood  and  bargained  in  the  crowded  market-places,  the  lion  holds 
his  court  at  night,  and  instead  of  the  chattering  of  slaves  and  the 
eager  voices  of  the  bidders,  his  awful  note  goes  echoing  down  the 
ruined  corridors.  At  this  particular  place  we  discovered  on  a 
mound,  covered  up  with  rank  growth  and  rubbish,  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  stone  doorways  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
carving  on  them  was  simply  exquisite,  and  I  only  regret  that  we 
had  no  means  of  getting  them  away.  No  doubt  they  had  once  been 
the  entrances  to  a  palace,  of  which,  however,  no  traces  were  now 
to  be  seen,  though  probably  its  ruins  lay  under  the  rising  mound. 
Gone !  quite  gone !  the  way  that  everything  must  go.  Like 
the  nobles  and  the  ladies  who  lived  within  their  gates,  these  cities 
have  had  their  day,  and  now  they  are  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  as  London  and  Paris  will  one  day  be.  Nothing  may  endure. 
That  is  the  inexorable  law.  Men  and  women,  empires  and  cities, 
thrones,    principalities,    and     powers,    mountains,    rivers,    an4 
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unfathomed  seas,  worlds,  spaces,  and  universes,  all  have  their  day, 
and  all  must  go.  In  this  ruined  and  forgotten  place  the  moralist 
may  behold  a  symbol  of  the  universal  destiny.  For  this  system 
of  ours  allows  no  room  for  standing  still — nothing  can  loiter  on  the 
road  and  check  the  progress  of  things  upwards  towards  life,  or  the 
rush  of  things  downwards  towards  Death.  The  stem  policeman 
Fate  moves  us  and  them  on,  on,  uphill  and  downhill  and  across 
the  level ;  there  is  no  resting-place  for  the  weary  feet,  till  at  last 
the  abyss  swallows  us,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Transitory  we 
are  hurled  into  the  sea  of  the  Eternal. 

At  Charra  we  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  headman  of  the 
bearers  we  had  hired  to  go  as  far  as  this,  and  who  now  wished  to 
extort  large  extra  payment  from  us.  In  the  result  he  threatened  to 
set  the  Masai — about  whom  more  anon — on  to  us.  That  night  he, 
with  all  our  hired  bearers,  bolted,  stealing  most  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  them  to  carry.  Luckily,  however,  they  had 
not  happened  to  steal  our  rifles,  ammunition,  and  personal  effects ; 
not  because  of  any  delicacy  of  feeling  on  their  part,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  chanced  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  five  Wakwafis. 
After  that,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  we  had  had  enough  of  caravans 
and  of  bearers.  Indeed,  we  had  not  much  left  for  a  caravan  to 
carry.     And  yet,  how  were  we  to  get  on  ? 

It  was  Good  who  solved  the  question.  *  Here  is  water,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  Tana  Kiver ;  *  and  yesterday  I  saw  a  party  of 
natives  hunting  hippopotami  in  canoes.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  mission  station  is  on  the  Tana  River.  Why  not  get 
into  canoes  and  paddle  up  to  it? ' 

This  brilliant  suggestion  was,  needless  to  say,  received  with 
acclamation ;  and  I  instantly  set  to  work  to  buy  suitable  canoea 
from  the  surrounding  natives.  I  succeeded  after  a  delay  of  three 
days  in  obtaining  two  large  ones,  each  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
log  of  some  light  wood,  and  capable  of  holding  six  people  and 
baggage.  For  these  two  canoes  we  had  to  pay  nearly  all  our 
remaining  cloth,  and  also  many  other  articles. 

On  the  day  following  our  purchase  of  the  two  canoes  we 
effected  a  start.  In  the  first  canoe  were  Good,  Sir  Henry,  and 
three  of  our  Wakwafi  followers ;  in  the  second  myself,  Umsloppgaas, 
and  the  other  two  Wakwafis.  As  our  course  lay  up  stream,  we 
had  to  keep  four  paddles  at  work  in  each  canoe,  which  meant  that 
the  whole  lot  of  us,  except  Good,  had  to  row  away  like  galley- 
slaves  ;  and  very  exhausting  work  it  was.  I  say,  except  Good,  for, 
of  course,  the  moment  that  Good  got  into  a  boat  his  foot  was  on 
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his  native  heath,  and  he  took  command  of  the  party.  And  oh, 
my  word,  didn't  he  work  us!  On  shore  Good  is  a  gentle,  mild- 
mannered  man,  and  given  to  jocosity ;  bnt,  as  we  found  to  our 
cost.  Good  in  a  boat  was  a  perfect  demon.  To  begin  with,  he 
knew  all  about  it,  and  we  didn't.  On  all  nautical  subjects,  from  * 
the  torpedo  fittings  of  a  man-of-war  down  to  the  best  way  of 
handling  the  paddle  of  an  African  canoe,  he  was  a  perfect  mine 
of  information,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  we  were  not.  Also 
his  ideas  of  discipline  were  of  the  sternest,  and,  in  short,  he  came 
the  royal  naval  officer  over  us  pretty  considerably,  and  paid  us  out 
amply  for  all  the  chafif  we  were  wont  to  treat  him  to  on  land ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  he  managed  the  boats 
admirably. 

After  the  first  day  Good  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  some 
cloth  and  a  couple  of  poles,  in  rigging  up  a  sail  in  each  canoe, 
which  lightened  our  labours  not  a  little.  But  the  current  ran 
very  strong  against  us,  and  at  the  best  we  were  not  able  to  make 
more  than  twenty  miles  a  day.  Our  plan  was  to  start  at  dawn, 
and  paddle  along  till  about  half-past  ten,  by  which  time  the  sun 
got  too  hot  to  allow  of  further  exertion.  Then  we  moored  our 
canoes  to  the  bank,  and  ate  our  frugal  meal ;  after  which  we 
slept  or  otherwise  amused  ourselves  till  about  three  o'clock,  when 
we  again  started,  and  rowed  till  within  an  hour  of  sundown,  when 
we  called  a  halt  for  the  night.  On  landing  in  the  evening.  Good 
would  at  once  set  to  work,  with  the  help  of  the  Askari,  to  build  a 
little  *  scherm,'  or  small  enclosure,  fenced  with  thorn  bushes,  and  to 
light  a  fire.  I,  with  Sir  Henry  and  Umslopogaas,  would  go  out 
to  shoot  something  for  the  pot.  Generally  this  was  an  easy  task, 
for  all  sorts  of  game  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tana.  One 
night  Sir  Henry  shot  a  young  cow-girafFe,  of  which  the  marrow- 
bones were  excellent;  on  another  I  got  a  couple  of  waterbuck 
right  and  left ;  and  once,  to  his  own  intense  satisfaction,  Um- 
slopogaas (who,  like  most  Zulus,  was  a  vile  shot  with  a  rifle) 
managed  to  kill  a  fine  fat  eland  with  a  Martini  I  had  lent  him. 
Sometimes  we  varied  our  food  by  shooting  some  guinea-fowl, 
or  bush-bustard  (paau) — both  of  which  were  numerous — with 
a  shot-gun,  or  by  catching  a  supply  of  beautiful  yellow  fish,  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  Tana  swarmed,  and  which  form,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  chief  food-supplies  of  the  crocodiles. 

Three  days  after  our  start  an  ominous  incident  occurred.  We 
were  just  drawing  in  to  the  bank  to  make  our  camp  as  usual  for 
the  night,  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  figure  standing  on  a  little 
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knoll  not  forty  yards  away,  and  intently  watching  our  approach. 
One  glance  was  sufficient — although  I  was  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  tribe — to  tell  me  that  he  was  a  Masai  Elmoran,  or  young 
warrior.  Indeed,  had  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  have  quickly 
been  dispelled  by  the  terrified  ejaculation  of  ^  Maadi  I '  that  burst 
simultaneously  from  the  lips  of  our  Wakwafi  followers,  who  are,  as 
I  think  I  have  said,  themselves  bastard  Masai. 

And  what  a  figure  he  presented  as  he  stood  there  in  his 
savage  war-gear !  Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  savages  all  my 
life,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  before  seen  anything 
quite  so  ferocious  or  awe-inspiring.  To  begin  with,  the  man  was 
enormously  tall,  quite  as  tall  as  Umslopogaas,  I  should  say,  and 
beautifully,  though  somewhat  slightly,  shaped ;  but  with  the  fieice 
of  a  devil.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  spear  about  five  and  a 
half  feet  long,  the  blade  being  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  by 
nearly  three  inches  in  width,  and  having  an  iron  spike  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  that  measured  more  than  a  foot.  On  his  left  arm 
was  a  large  and  well-made  elliptical  shield  of  buffalo  hide,  on 
which  were  painted  strange  heraldic-looking  devices.  On  his 
shoulders  was  a  huge  cape  of  hawk's  feathers,  and  round  his  neck 
was  a  *  naibere,'  or  strip  of  cotton,  about  seventeen  feet  long,  by 
one  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  stripe  of  colour  running  down  the 
middle  of  it.  The  tanned  goatskin  robe,  which  formed  his 
ordinary  attire  in  times  of  peace,  was  tied  lightly  round  his 
waist,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  belt,  and  through  it  were 
stuck,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively,  his  short  pear-shaped 
sime,  or  sword,  which  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  steel,  and  carried 
in  a  wooden  sheath,  and  an  enormous  knobkerrie.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  attire  consisted  of  a  headdress 
of  ostrich-feathers,  which  was  fixed  on  the  chin,  and  passed  in 
front  of  the  ears  to  the  forehead,  and,  being  shaped  like  an  ellipse, 
completely  framed  the  face,  so  that  the  diabolical  countenance 
appeared  to  project  from  a  sort  of  feather  fire-screen.  Bound  the 
ankles  he  wore  black  fringes  of  hair,  and,  projecting  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  calves,  to  which  they  were  attached,  were 
long  spurs  like  spikes,  from  which  flowed  down  tufts  of  the 
beautiful  black  and  waving  hair  of  the  Colobus  monkey.  Such 
was  the  elaborate  array  of  the  Masai  Elmoran  who  stood  watching 
the  approach  of  our  two  canoes,  but  it  is  one  which,  to  be  appre- 
cia^ted^  must  be  seen ;  only  those  who  see  it  do  not  often  live  to 
describe  it  Of  course  I  could  not  make  out  all  these  details  of 
his  full  dress  on  the  occasion,  of  thi3  my  first  introduction^  being. 
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indeed,  amply  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  general 
efifect,  but  I  had  plenty  of  subsequent  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  items  that  went  to  make  it  up. 

Whilst  we  were  hesitating  what  to  do,  the  Masai  warrior  drew 
himself  up  in  a  dignified  fashion,  shook  his  huge  spear  at  us,  and, 
turning,  vanished  on  the  further  side  of  the  slope. 

*Hulloa!'  holloaed  Sir  Henry  from  the  other  boat;  *our 
friend  the  caravan  leader  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  set 
the  Masai  after  us.     Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe  to  go  ashore  ?  * 

I  did  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  safe;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  no  means  of  cooking  in  the  canoes,  and  nothing 
that  we  could  eat  raw,  so  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do.  At 
last  Umslopogaas  simplified  matters  by  volunteering  to  go  and 
reconnoitre,  which  he  did,  creeping  ofif  into  the  bush  like  a  snake, 
whilst  we  hung  off  in  the  stream  waiting  for  him.  In  half  an 
hour  he  returned,  and  told  us  that  there  was  not  a  Masai  to  be 
seen  anywhere  about,  but  that  he  had  discovered  a  spot  where 
they  had  recently  been  encamped,  and  that  from  various  indica- 
tions he  judged  that  they  must  have  moved  on  an  hour  or  so 
before ;  the  man  we  saw  having  no  doubt  been  left  to  report  upon 
our  movements. 

Thereupon  we  landed ;  and,  having  posted  a  sentry,  proceeded 
to  cook  and  eat  our  evening  meal.  This  done,  we  took  the  situa- 
tion into  our  serious  consideration.  Of  course,  it  was  possible  that 
the  apparition  of  the  Masai  warrior  had  nothing  to  do  with  us,  that 
he  was  merely  one  of  a  band  bent  upon  some  marauding  and  murder- 
ing expedition  against  another  tribe.  Our  friend  the  Consul  had  told 
us  that  such  expeditions  were  about.  But  when  we  recalled  the  threat 
of  the  caravan  leader,  and  reflected  on  the  ominous  way  in  which  the 
warrior  had  shaken  his  spear  at  us,  this  did  not  appear  very  prob- 
able. On  the  contrary,  what  did  seem  probable  was  that  the  x>arty 
was  after  us  and  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  us. 
This  being  so,  there  were  two  things  that  we  could  do — one  of 
which  was  to  go  on,  and  the  other  to  go  back.  The  latter  idea 
was,  however,  rejected  at  once,  it  being  obvious  that  we  should 
encounter  as  many  dangers  in  retreat  as  in  advance ;  and,  besides, 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  journey  onwards  at  any  price. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  we  did  not  consider  it  safe  to 
sleep  ashore,  so  we  got  into  our  canoes,  and,  paddling  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which  was  not  very  wide  here,  managed  to 
anchor  them  by  means  of  big  stones  fastened  to  ropes  made  of 
cocoanut-fibre,  of  which  there  were  several  fathoms  in  each  canoe. 
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Here  the  musquitoes  nearly  ate  us  up  alive,  and  this,  combined 
with  anxiety  as  to  our  position,  eflfectually  prevented  me  from 
sleeping  as  the  others  were  doing,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of 
the  aforesaid  Tana  musquitoes.    And  so  I  lay  awake,  smoking  and 
reflecting  on  many  things,  but,  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
chiefly  on  how  we  were  to  give  those  Masai  villains  the  slip.     It 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and,  notwithstai^ding  the  mus- 
quitoes, and  the  great  risk  we  were  running  from  fever  from 
sleeping  in  such  a  spot,  and  forgetting  that  I  had  the  cramp  very 
badly  in  my  right  leg  from  squatting  in  a  constrained  position  in 
the  canoe,  and  that  the  Wakwafi  who  was  sleeping  by  me  smelt 
horrible,  I  really  began  to  enjoy  myself.    The  moonbeams  played 
upon  the  surface  of  the  running  water  that  speeded  unceasingly 
past  us  towards  the  sea,  like  men's  lives  towards  the  grave,  till  it 
glittered  like  a  wide  sheet  of  silver,  that  is  in  the  open  where  the 
trees  threw  no  shadows.  Near  the  banks,  however,  it  was  very  dark, 
and  the  night  wind  sighed  sadly  in  the  reeds.     To  our  left,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river,  was  a  little  sandy  bay  which  was  clear  of 
trees,  and  here  I  could  make  out  the  forms  of  numerous  antelopes 
advancing  to  the  water,  till  suddenly  there  came  an  ominous  roar, 
whereupon  they  all  made  oflF  hurriedly.     Then  after  a  pause  I 
caught  sight  of  the  massive  form  of  His  Majesty  the  Lion,  coming 
down  to  drink  his  fill  after  meat.     Presently  he  moved  on,  then 
came  a  crashing  of  the  reeds  about  fifty  yards  above  us,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  huge  black  mass  rose  out  of  the  water,  about 
twenty  yards  from  me,  and  snorted.     It  was  the  head  of  a  hippo- 
potamus.    Down  it  went  without  a  sound,  only  to  rise   again 
within  five  yards  of  where  I  sat.     This  was  decidedly  too  near  to 
be  comfortable,  more  especially  as  the  hippopotamus  was  evidently 
animated  by  intense  curiosity  to  know  what  on  earth  our  canoes 
were.      He  opened  his  great  mouth,  to  yawn  I  suppose,  and 
gave  me  an  excellent  view  of  his  ivories ;  and  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  easily  he  could  crunch  up  our  frail  canoe  with  a 
single  bite.    Indeed,  I  bad  half  a  mind  to  give  him  a  ball  from 
my  eight  bore,  but  on  reflection  determined  to  let  him  alone 
unless  he  actually  made  for  the  boat.    Presently  he  sank  again  as 
noiselessly  as  before,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.    Just  then,  on 
looking  towards  the  bank  on  our  right,  I  fancied  that  I  caught  sight 
of  a  dark  figure  flitting  between  the  tree  trunks.   I  have  very  keen 
sight,  and  I  was  almost  sure  that  I  saw  something,  but  whether  it 
was  bird,  beast^  or  man  I  could  not  say.     At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, a  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  it. 
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Just  then,  too,  although  all  the  other  sounds  of  the  forest  had 
ceased,  a  species  of  homed  owl  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted 
began  to  hoot  with  great  persistency.  After  that,  save  for  the 
rustling  of  trees  and  reeds  when  the  wind  caught  them,  there  was 
complete  silence. 

But  somehow,  in  the  most  unaccountable  way,  I  had  suddenly 
become  nervous.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
be,  beyond  the  ordinary  reasons  which  surround  the  Central 
African  traveller,  and  yet  I  undoubtedly  was.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  of  which  I  have  the  most  complete  and 
entire  scorn  and  disbelief,  it  is  of  presentiments,  and  yet  here  I 
was  all  of  a  sudden  filled  with]  and  possessed  by  a  most  undoubted 
presentiment  of  approaching  evil.  I  would  not  give  way  to  it, 
however,  although  I  felt  the  cold  perspiration  stand  out  upon  my 
forehead.  I  would  not  arouse  the  others.  Worse  and  worse  I 
grew,  my  pulse  fluttered  like  a  dying  man's,  my  nerves  thrilled 
with  the  horrible  sense  of  impotent  terror  which  anybody  who  is 
subject  to  nightmare  will  be  familiar  with,  but  still  my  will 
triumphed  over  my  fears,  and  I  lay  quiet  (for  I  was  half  sitting, 
half  lying,  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe),  only  turning  my  face  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  Umslopogaas  and  the  two  Wakwafi  who  were 
sleeping  alongside  of  and  beyond  me. 

In .  the  distance  I  heard  a  hippopotamus  splash  faintly,  then 
the  owl  hooted  again  in  a  kind  of  unnatural  screaming  note,^  and 
the  wind  began  to  moan  plaintively  through  the  trees,  making  a 
heart^chilling  music.  Above  was  the  black  bosom  of  the  cloud, 
and  beneath  me  swept  the  black  flood  of  the  water,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  and  Death  were  utterly  alone  between  them.  It  was 
very  desolate. 

Suddenly  my  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  my  veins,  and  my 
heart  to  stand  still.  Was  it  fancy,  or  were  we  moving  ?  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  look  for  the  other  canoe  which  should  be  alongside  of 
us.  I  could  not  see  it,  but  instead  I  saw  a  lean  and  clutching 
black  hand  lifting  itself  above  the  gunwale  of  the  little  boat. 
Surely  it  was  a  nightmare !  At  the  same  instant  a  dim  but  devilish- 
looking  face  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  then  came  a 
lurch  of  the  canoe,  the  quick  flash  of  a  knife,  and  an  awful  yell 
from  the  Wakwafi  who  was  sleeping  by  my  side  (the  same  poor 
fellow  whose  odour  had  been  annoying  me),  and  something  warm 
spurted  into  my  face.     In  an  instant  the  spell  was  broken;  I 

*  No  doubt  this  owl  was  a  wingless  bird.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  hooting 
of  an  owl  is  a  favourite  signal  among  the  Masai  tribes. 
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knew  that  it  was  no  nightmare,  but  that  we  were  attacked  by 
swimming  Masai.  Snatching  at  the  first  weapon  that  came  to 
hand,  which  happened  to  be  Umslopogaas'  battle-axe,  I  struck 
with  all  my  force  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  seen  the  flash 
of  the  knife.  The  blow  fell  upon  a  man's  arm,  and,  catching  it 
against  the  thick  wooden  gunwale  pf  the  canoe,  completely  severed 
it  from  the  body  just  above  the  wrist.  As  for  its  owner,  he  uttered 
no  sound  or  cry.  Like  a  ghost  he  came,  and  like  a  ghost  he  went, 
leaving  behind  him  a  bloody  hand  still  gripping  a  great  knife,  or 
tather  a  short  sword,  that  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  our  poor 
servant. 

Instantly  there  arose  a  hubbub  and  confusion,  and  I  fancied, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  made  out  several  dark  heads  gliding 
away  towards  the  right-hand  bank,  whither  we  were  rapidly 
drifting,  for  the  rope  by  which  we  were  moored  had  been  severed 
with  a  knife.  As  soon  as  I  had  realised  this  fact,  I  also  realised  that 
the  scheme  had  been  to  cut  the  boat  loose  so  that  it  should  drift 
on  to  the  right  bank  (as  it  would  have  done  with  the  natural  swing 
of  the  current),  where  no  doubt  a  party  of  Masai  were  waiting  to 
dig  their  shovel-headed  spears  into  us.  Seizing  one  paddle  myself, 
I  told  Umslopogaas  to  take  another  (for  the  remaining  Askari  was 
too  frightened  and  bewildered  to  be  of  any  use),  and  together  we 
rowed  vigorously  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  nob 
an  instant  too  soon,  for  in  another  minute  we  should  have  been 
aground,  and  then  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  us. 

As  soon  as  we  were  well  out,  we  set  to  work  to  paddle  the 
canoe  up  stream  again  to  where  the  other  was  moored ;  and  very 
hard  and  dangerous  work  it  was  in  the  dark,  and  with  nothing  but 
the  notes  of  Good's  stentorian  shouts,  which  he  kept  firing  oflF  at 
intervals  like  a  fog-horn,  to  guide  us.  But  at  last  we  fetched  up, 
and  were  thankful  to  find  that  they  had  not  been  molested  at  all. 
No  doubt  the  owner  of  the  same  hand  that  severed  our  rope  should 
have  severed  theirs  also,  but  was  led  away  from  his  purpose  by  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  murder  when  he  got  the  chance,  which, 
whilst  it  cost  us  a  man  and  him  his  hand,  undoubtedly  saved  all 
the  rest  of  us  from  massacre.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  ghastly 
apparition  over  the  side  of  the  boat — an  apparition  that  I  shall 
never  forget  till  my  dying  hour — the  canoe  would  undoubtedly 
have  drifted  ashore  before  I  realised  what  had  happened,  and  this 
history  would  never  have  been  written  by  me. 
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[CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  MISSION  STATION. 

We  made  the  remains  of  our  rope  fast  to  the  other  canoe,  and  sat 
•waiting  for  the  dawn  and  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our 
merciful  escape,  which  really  seemed  to  result  more  from  the 
special  favour  of  Providence  than  from  our  own  care  or  prowess. 
At  last  it  came,  and  I  have  not  often  been  more  grateful  to  see 
the  light,  though  so  far  as  my  canoe  was  concerned  it  revealed  a 
ghastly  sight.  There  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  boat  lay  the 
unfortunate  Askari,  the  sime,  or  sword,  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
severed  hand  gripping  the  handle.  I  could  not  bear  the  sight, 
80  hauling  up  the  stone  which  had  served  as  an  anchor  to  the  other 
canoe,  we  made  it  fast  to  the  murdered  man  and  dropped  him 
overboard,  and  down  he  went  to  the  bottom,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  train  of  bubbles  behind  him.  Alas !  when  our  time  comes,  most 
of  us  like  him  leave  nothing  but  bubbles  behind,  to  show  that  we 
have  been,  and  the  bubbles  soon  burst.  The  hand  of  his  murderer 
we  threw  into  the  stream,  and  I  saw  a  young  crocodile  seize  it  as 
it  was  slowly  sinking.  The  sword,  of  which  the  handle  was  ivory, 
inlaid  with  gold  (evidently  Arab  work),  I  kept  and  used  as  a 
hunting-knife,  and  very  useful  it  proved. 

Then,  a  man  having  been  transferred  to  my  canoe,  we  once 
more  started  on  in  very  low  spirits  and  not  feeling  at  all  comfort- 
able as  to  the  future,  but  fondly  hoping  to  fetch  up  at  the  ^  High- 
lands '  station  by  night.  To  make  matters  worse,  within  an  hour 
of  sunrise  it  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents,  wetting  us  to  the  skin, 
and  even  necessitating  the  occasional  baling  of  the  canoes,  and  as 
the  rain  beat  down  the  wind  we  could  not  use  our  sails,  and  had 
to  get  along  as  best  we  could  with  our  paddles. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  halted  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and,  the  rain  abating  a  little,  managed 
to  make  a  fire  and  catch  and  boil  some  fish.  We  did  not  dare 
to  wander  about  to  search  for  game.  At  two  o'clock  we  got  off 
again,  taking  a  supply  of  boiled  fish  with  us,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  rain  came  on  harder  than  ever.  Also  the  river  began 
to  get  exceedingly  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous rocks,  reaches  of  shallow  water,  and  the  increased  force  of  the 
current ;  so  that  it  soon  became  clear  to  us  that  we  should  not 
reach  the  Eev,  Mackenzie's  hospitable  roof  that  night — a  prospect 
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that  did  not  tend  to  enliven  us.  Toil  as  we  would,  we  could  not 
make  more  than  an  average  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  (by  which  time  we  were  all  utterly  worn  out)  we 
reckoned  that  we  were  still  quite  ten  miles  below  the  station. 
This  being  so,  we  set  to  work  to  make  the  best  arrangements  we 
could  for  the  night.  After  our  recent  experience,  we  simply  did 
not  dare  to  land,  more  especially  as  the  banks  of  the  Tana  were 
here  clothed  with  dense  bush  that  would  have  given  cover  to  five 
thousand  Masai,  and  at  first  I  thought  that  we  were  going  to  have 
another  night  of  it  in  the  canoes.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
espied  a  little  rocky  islet,  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  or  so  square, 
situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  For  this  we  paddled, 
and,  making  fast  the  canoes,  landed  and  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit,  which  was  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed.  As  for  the  weather,  it  continued  to  be  simply 
vile,  the  rain  coming  down  in  sheets  till  we  were  chilled  to  the 
marrow,  and  utterly  preventing  us  from  lighting  a  fire.  There 
was,  however,  one  consoling  circumstance  £^bout  this  rain ;  our 
Askari  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  the  Masai  to  make  an 
attack  in  it,  as  they  intensely  disliked  moving  about  in  the  wet, 
perhaps,  as  Grood  suggested,  because  they  hate  the  idea  of  wash- 
ing. We  ate  some  insipid  and  sodden  cold  fish — that  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Umslopogaas,  who,  like  most  Zulus,  cannot  bear  fish — 
and  took  a  pull  of  brandy,  of  which  we  fortunately  had  a  few 
bottles  left,  and  then  commenced  what,  with  one  exception — when 
we  same  three  white  men  nearly  perished  of  cold  on  the  snow  of 
Sheba's  Breast  in  the  course  of  our  journey  to  Kukuanaland — was, 
I  think,  the  most  trying  night  I  ever  experienced.  It  seemed 
absolutely  endless,  and  once  or  twice  I  feared  that  two  of  the  Askari 
would  have  died  of  the  wet,  cold,  and  exposure.  Indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  timely  doses  of  brandy  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
have  died,  for  no  African  people  can  stand  much  exposure,  which 
first  paralyses  and  then  kills  them.  I  could  see  that  even  that 
iron  old  warrior  Umslopogaas  felt  it  keenly ;  though,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  Wakwafis,  who  groaned  and  bemoaned  their  fate 
unce€Lsingly,  he  never  uttered  a  single  complaint.  To  make 
matters  worse,  about  one  in  the  morning  we  again  heard  the  owl's 
ominous  hooting,  and  had  at  once  to  prepare  ourselves  for  another 
attack ;  though,  if  it  had  been  attempted,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  could  have  ofiered  a  very  eflfective  resistance.  But  either  the 
owl  was  a  real  one  this  time,  or  else  the  Masai  were  them- 
selves too  miserable  to  think  of  offensive  operations,  which,  indeed, 
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they  rarely,  if  ever,  undertake  in  bush  veldt.  At  any  rate,  we  saw 
nothing  of  them. 

At  last  the  dawn  came  gliding  across  the  water,  wrapped  in 
wreaths  of  ghostly  mist^  and,  with  the  daylight,  the  rain  ceased ; 
and  then,  oh  joy!  out  came  the  glorious  sun,  sucking  up  the 
mists  and  warming  the  chill  air.  Benumbed,  and  utterly  exhausted, 
we  dragged  ourselves  to  our  feet,  and  went  and  stood  in  the  bright 
rays,  and  were  thankful  for  them.  I  can  quite  understand  how 
it  is  that  primitive  people  become  sun  worshippers,  especially  if 
their  conditions  of  life  render  them  liable  to  exposure. 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  were  once  again  making  fair  progress 
with  the  help  of  a  good  wind.  Our  spirits  had  returned  with  the 
sunshine,  and  we  were  ready  to  laugh  at  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  had  been  almost  crushing  on  the  previous  day. 

And  so  we  went  on  cheerily  till  about  eleven  o'clock.  Just  as 
we  were  thinking  of  halting  as  usual,  to  rest  and  try  to  shoot 
something  to  eat,  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  sight 
of  a  substantial-looking  European  house  with  a  verandah  round 
it,  splendidly  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall  with  a  ditch  on  the  outer  side.  Right  against  and 
overshadowing  the  house  was  an  enormous  pine,  the  top  of  which 
we  had  seen  through  a  glass  for  the  last  two  days,  but  of  course 
without  knowing  that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  mission  station. 
I  was  the  first  to  see  the  house,  and  could  not  restrain  myself 
from  giving  a  hearty  cheer,  in  which  the  others,  including  the 
natives,  joined  lustily.  There  was  no  thought  of  halting  now. 
On  we  laboured,  for,  unfortunately,  though  the  house  seemed 
quite  near,  it  was  still  a  long  way  oflF  by  river,  until  at  last,  by 
one  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  on 
which  the  building  stood.  Running  the  canoes  to  the  bank,  we 
disembarked,  and  were  just  hauling  them  up  on  to  the  shore,  when 
we  perceived  three  figures,  dressed  in  ordinary  English-looking 
clothes,  hurrying  down  through  a  grove  of  trees  to  meet  us. 

^  A  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  little  girl,'  ejaculated  Grood,  after 
surveying  the  trio  through  his  eyeglass,  ^  walking  in  a  civilised 
fashion,  through  a  civilised  garden,  to  meet  us  in  this  place. 
Hang  me,  if  this  isn't  the  most  curious  thing  we  have  seen  yet.' 

Grood  was  right :  it  certainly  did  seem  odd  and  out  of  place — 
more  like  a  scene  out  of  a  dream  or  an  Italian  opera  than  a  real 
tangible  fact ;  and  the  sense  of  unreality  was  not  lessened  when 
we  heard  ourselves  addressed  in  good  broad  Scotch,  which,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  reproduce. 
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*  How  do  you  do,  sirs,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  grey-haired, 
angular  man,  with  a  kindly  face  and  red  cheeks ;  '  I  hope  I  see  you 
very  well.  My  natives  told  me  an  hour  ago  they  spied  two 
canoes  with  white  men  in  them  coming  up  the  river ;  so  we  have 
just  come  down  to  meet  you.' 

*  And  it  is  very  glad  that  we  are  to  see  a  white  face  again,  let  me 
tell  you,' put  in  the  lady — a  charming  and  refined-looking  person. 

We  took  off  our  hats  in  acknowledgment,  and  proceeded  to 
introduce  ourselves. 

*  And  now,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  *  you  must  all  be  hungry  and 
weary ;  so  come  on,  gentlemen,  come  on,  and  right  glad  we  are 
to  see  you.  The  last  white  who  visited  us  was  Alphonse — j'ou 
will  see  Alphonse  presently — and  that  was  a  year  ago.' 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  walking  up  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  lower  portion  of  which  was  fenced  oflf,  sometimes  with  quince 
fences  and  sometimes  with  rough  stone  walls,  into  KafiBr  gardens, 
just  now  fall  of  crops  of  mealies,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  &c.  In 
the  corners  of  these  gardens  were  groups  of  neat  mushroom- 
shaped  huts,  occupied  by  Mr.  Mackenzie's  mission  natives,  whose 
women  and  children  came  pouring  out  to  meet  us  as  we  walked. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  gardens  ran  the  roadway  up  which 
we  were  walking.  It  was  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  line  of 
orange-trees,  which,  although  they  had  only  been  planted  ten 
years,  had  in  the  lovely  climate  of  the  uplands  below  Mt. 
Kenia,  the  base  of  which  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  coast  line 
level,  already  grown  to  imposing  proportions,  and  were  positively 
laden  with  golden  fruit.  After  a  stiffish  climb  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so — for  the  hill-side  was  steep — we  came  to  a  splendid  quince 
fence,  also  covered  with  fruit,  which  enclosed,  Mr.  Mackenzie  told 
us,  a  space  of  about  four  acres  of  ground  that  comprised  his 
private  garden,  house,  church,  and  outbuildings,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  hill-top.  And  what  a  garden  it  was !  I  have  always  loved 
a  good  garden,  and  I  could  have  thrown  up  my  hands  for  joy 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Mackenzie's.  First  there  were  rows  upon  rows 
of  standard  European  fruit-trees,  all  grafted ;  for  on  the  top  of 
this  hill  the  climate  was  so  temperate  that  very  nearly  all  the 
English  vegetables,  trees,  and  flowers  flourished  luxuriantly,  even 
including  several  varieties  of  the  apple,  which,  generally  speaking, 
runs  to  wood  in  a  warm  climate  and  obstinately  declines  to  fruit. 
Then  there  were  strawberries  and  tomatoes  (such  tomatoes!),  and 
melons  and  cucumbers,  and,  indeed,  every  sort  of  vegetable  and 
fruit. 
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*  Well,  you  have  something  like  a  garden ! '  I  said,  overpowered 
with  admiration  not  untouched  by  envy. 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  missionary,  ^  it  is  a  very  good  garden, 
and  has  well  repaid  my  labour ;  but  it  is  the  climate  that  I  have 
to  thank.  If  you  sack  a  peach-stone  into  the  ground  it  will  bear 
fruit  the  fourth  year,  and  a  rose^utting  will  bloom  in  a  year. 
It  is  a  lovely  clime.' 

Just  then  we  came  to  a  dit<sh  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  full  of 
water,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  loop-holed  stone  wall 
eight  feet  high,  and  with  sharp  flints  plentifully  set  in  mortar 
on  the  coping. 

^  There,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  pointing  to  the  ditch  and  wall, 
'  this  is  my  magnum  opus ;  at  least,  this  and  the  church,  which 
is  the  other  side  of  the  house.  It  took  me  and  twenty  natives 
two  years  to  dig  the  ditch  and  build  the  wall,  but  I  never  felt 
safe  till  it  was  done;  and  now  I  can  defy  all  the  savages  in 
Africa,  for  the  spring  that  fills  the  ditch  is  inside  the  wall,  and 
bubbles  out  at  the  top  of  the  hill  winter  and  summer  alike,  and 
I  always  keep  a  store  of  four  months'  provisions  in  the  house.' 

Crossing  over  a  plank  and  through  a  very  narrow  opening  in 
the  wall,  we  entered  into  what  Mrs.  Mackenzie  called  her  domain 
— namely,  the  flower  garden,  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  really 
beyond  my  power  to  describe.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  such 
roses,  gardenias,  or  camellias  (all  reared  from  seeds  or  cuttings 
sent  from  England) ;  and  there  was  also  a  patch  given  up  to  a 
collection  of  bulbous  roots  mostly  collected  by  Miss  Hossie, 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  little  daughter,  from  the  surrounding  country, 
some  of  which  were  surpassingly  beautiful.  In  the  middle  of 
this  garden,  and  exactly  opposite  the  verandah,  a  beautiful  fountain 
of  clear  water  bubbled  up  from  the  ground,  and  fell  into  a  stone- 
work basin  which  had  been  carefully  built  to  receive  it,  whence 
the  overflow  found  its  way  by  means  of  a  drain  to  the  moat  round 
the  outer  wall,  this  moat  in  its  turn  serving  as  a  reservoir, 
whence  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  was  available  to  irrigate  all 
the  gardens  below.  The  house  itself,  a  massively  built  single- 
storied  building,  was  roofed  with  slabs  of  stone,  and  had  a  hand- 
some verandah  in  front.  It  was  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  fourth  side  being  taken  up  by  the  kitchens,  which  stood 
separate  from  the  house — a  very  good  plan  in  a  hot  country.  In 
the  centre  of  this  square  thus  formed  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  object  that  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  charming  place, 
and  that  was  a  single  tree  of  tlie  conifer  tribe,  varieties  of  which 
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grow  freely  on  the  highlands  of  this  part  of  Africa.  This  splendid 
tree,  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  informed  us  was  a  landmark  for  fifty 
miles  round,  and  which  we  had  ourselves  seen  for  the  last  forty 
miles  of  our  journey,  must  have  been  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  the  trunk  measuring  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at 
a  yard  from  the  ground.  For  some  seventy  feet  it  rose  a 
beautiful  tapering  brown  pillar  without  a  single  branch,  but  at 
that  height  splendid  dark  green  boughs,  which,  looked  at  from 
below,  had  the  appearance  of  gigantic  fern-leaves,  sprang  out 
horizontally  from  the  trunk,  projecting  right  over  the  house  and 
flower-garden,  to  both  of  which  they  furnished  a  grateful  propor- 
tion of  shade,  without— being  so  high  up— oflFering  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  light  and  air. 

*  What  a  beautiful  tree !  *  exclaimed  Sir  Henry. 

*  Yes,  you  are  right ;  it  is  a  beautiful  tree.  There  is  not 
another  like  it  in  all  the  country  round,  that  I  know  of,' 
answered  Mr.  Mackenzie.  *  I  call  it  my  watch  tower.  As  you  see, 
I  have  a  rope  ladder  fixed  to  the  lowest  bough ;  and  if  I  want  to 
see  anything  that  is  going  on  within  fifteen  miles  or  so,  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  run  up  it  with  a  spyglass.  But  you  must  be  hungry, 
and  I  am  sure  the  dinner  is  cooked.  Come  in,  my  friends;  it  is 
but  a  rough  place,  but  well  enough  for  these  savage  parts ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  what  we  have  got — a  French  cook.'  And  he  led  the 
way  on  to  the  verandah. 

As  I  was  following  him,  and  wondering  what  on  earth  he 
could  mean  by  this,  there  suddenly  appeared,  through  the  door 
that  opened  on  to  the  verandah  from  the  house,  a  dapper  little 
man,  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  cotton  suit,  and  shoes  made  of 
tanned  hide,  and  remarkable  for  a  bustling  air  and  most  enor- 
mous black  moustachios,  shaped  into  an  upward  curve,  and 
coming  to  a  point  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  buffalo- 
horns. 

*  Madame  bids  me  for  to  say  that  dionar  is  sarved.  Messieurs, 
my  compliments ; '  then  suddenly  perceiving  Umslopogaas,  who 
was  loitering  along  after  us  and  playing  with  his  battle-axe,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  astonishment.  *  ilA,  mai«  qud  hom/me  !  * 
he  ejaculated  in  French,  *  quel  sauvage  affreux  t  Take  but  note 
of  his  huge  choppare  and  the  great  pit  in  his  head.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  *  what  are  you  talking  about, 
Alphonse  ? ' 

*  Talking  about ! '  replied  the  little  Frenchman,  his  eyes  still 
fixed   upon  Umslopogaas,  whose  general  appearance   seemed  to 
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fascinate  him}  *wliy  I  talk  of  him' — and  he  rudely  pointed — 

*  of  ct  Tnonsieur  noir.^ 

At  this  everybody  began  to  laugh,  and  Umslopogaas,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  the  object  of  remark,  frowned  ferociously,  for 
he  had  a  most  lordly  dislike  of  anything  like  a  personal  liberty. 

^Parbleu!^  said  Alphonse,  *he  is  angered — ^he  makes  the 
grimaces.  I  like  not  his  air.  I  vanish.'  And  he  did  with  con- 
siderable rapidity. 

Mr.  Macken2de  joined  heartily  in  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
we  indulged  in.    *  He  is  a  queer  character — ^Alphonse,'  he  said. 

*  By-and-by  I  will  tell  you  his  history ;  in  the  meanwhile  let  us 
try  his  cooking.' 

^  Might  I  ask,'  said  Sir  Henry,  after  we  had  eaten  a  most 
excellent  dinner,  *  how  you  came  to  have  a  French  cook  in  these 
wilds  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  answered  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  *  he  arrived  here  of  his  own 
accord  about  a  year  ago,  and  asked  to  be  taken  into  our  service. 
He  had  got  into  some  trouble  in  France,  and  fled  to  Zanzibar, 
where  he  found  an  application  had  been  made  by  the  French 
Government  for  his  extradition.  Whereupon  he  rushed  ofif  up- 
country,  and  fell  in,  when  nearly  starved,  with  our  caravan  of 
men,  who  were  bringing  us  our  annual  supply  of  goods,  and  was 
brought  on  here.     You  should  get  him  to  tell  you  the  story.' 

When  dinner  was  over  we  lit  our  pipes,  and  Sir  Henry 
proceeded  to  give  our  host  a  description  of  our  journey  up  here, 
over  which  he  looked  very  grave. 

*  It  is  evident  to  me,'  he  said,  *  that  those  rascally  Masai  are 
following  you,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  you  have  reached 
this  house  in  safety.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  dare  to  attack 
you  here.  It  is  unfortunate,  though,  that  nearly  all  my  men 
have  gone  down  to  the  coast  with  ivory  and  goods.  There  are 
two  hundred  of  them  in  the  caravan,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
I  have  not  more  than  twenty  men  available  for  defensive  pur- 
poses in  case  they  should  attack  us.  But,  still,  I  will  just  give 
a  few  orders ; '  and,  calling  a  black  man  who  was  loitering  about 
outside  in  the  garden,  he  went  to  the  window,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  Swahili  dialect.  The  man  listened,  and  then  saluted  and 
departed. 

*I  am  sure  I  devoutly  hope  that  we  shall  bring  no  such 
calamity  upon  you,'  said  I,  anxiously,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat 
again.  *  Rather  than  bring  those  bloodthirsty  villains  about  your 
ears,  we  will  move  on  and  take  our  chance.' 
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*  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  the  Masai  come  they 
come,  and  there  is  an  end  on  it ;  and  I  think  we  can  give  them  a 
pretty  warm  greeting.  I  would  not  show  any  man  the  door  for 
all  the  Masai  in  the  world.' 

*That  reminds  me,'  I  said,  Hhe  Consul  at  Lamu  told  me 
that  he  had  had  a  letter  from  you,  in  which  you  said  that  a  man 
had  arrived  here  who  reported  that  he  had  come  across  a  white 
people  in  the  interior.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  his  story  ?  I  ask,  because  I  have  once  or  twice  in  my  life 
heard  rumours  from  natives  who  have  come  down  from  the  far 
north  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race.' 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  by  way  of  answer,  went  out  of  the  room  and 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  most  curious  sword.  It  was  long, 
and  all  the  blade,  which  was  very  thick  and  heavy,  was  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  cutting  edge  worked  into  an  ornamental 
pattern  exactly  as  we  work  soft  wood  with  a  fretsaw,  the  st«el, 
however,  being  invariably  pierced  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  strength  of  the  sword.  This  in  itself  was  sufficiently 
curious,  but  what  was  still  more  so  was  that  all  the  edges  of  the 
hollow  spaces  cut  through  the  substance  of  the  blade  were  most 
beautifully  inlaid  with  gold,  which  was  in  some  way  that  I  cannot 
understand  welded  on  to  the  steel.^ 

*  There,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  ^  did  you  ever  see  a  sword  like 
that  ? ' 

We  all  examined  it  and  shook  our  heads. 

*  Well,  I  have  got  it  to  show  you,  because  this  is  what  the 
man  who  said  he  had  seen  the  white  people  brought  with  him, 
and  because  it  does  more  or  less  give  an  air  of  truth  to  what  I 
should  otherwise  have  set  down  as  a  lie.  Look  here  ;  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  I  know  about  the  matter,  which  is  not  much.  One 
afternoon,  just  before  sundown,  I  was  sitting  on  the  verandah, 
when  a  poor,  miserable,  starved-looking  man  came  limping  up 
and  squatted  down  before  me.  I  asked  him  where  he  came  from 
and  what  he  wanted,  and  thereon  he  plunged  into  a  long  rambling 
narrative  about  how  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  far  in  the  north,  and 
how  his  tribe  was  destroyed  by  another  tribe,  and  he  with  a  few 
other  survivors  driven  still  further  north  past  a  lake  named  Laga. 
Thence,  it  appears,  he  made  his  way  to  another  lake  that  lay  up  in 
the  mountains,  "a  lake  without  a  bottopa"  he  called  it,  and  here 

*  Since  I  saw  the  above  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  these  swords,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  how  the  gold  plates  were  inlaid  in  the  fretwork.  The 
armourers  who  make  thcui  in  Zu-vcndis  bind  themselves  by  oath  not  to  reveal 
the  secret.-  A.  (4, 
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his  wife  and  brother  died  of  an  infectious  sickness — probably 
smallpox — whereon  the  people  drove  him  out  of  their  villages  into 
the  wilderness,  where  he  wandered  miserably  over  mountains  for 
ten  days,  after  which  he  got  into  dense  thorn  forest,  and  was  one 
day  found  there  by  some  white  men  who  were  hunting,  and  who 
took  him  to  a  place  where  all  the  people  were  white  and  lived  in 
stone  houses.  Here  he  remained  a  week  shut  up  in  a  house,  till 
one  night  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  whom  he  understood  to  be  a 
*^  medicine-man,"  came  and  inspected  him,  after  which  he  was  led 
off  and  taken  through  the  thorn  forest  to  the  confines  of  the 
wilderness,  and  given  food  and  this  sword  (at  least  so  he  said), 
and  turned  loose/ 

*  Well,'  said  Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  listening  with  breathless 
interest,  *  and  what  did  he  do  then  ? ' 

^  Oh !  he  seems,  according  to  his  account,  to  have  gone 
through  sufferings  and  hardships  innumerable,  and  to  have  lived 
for  weeks  on  roots  and  berries,  and  such  things  as  he  could  catch 
and  kill.  But  somehow  he  did  live,  and  at  last  by  slow  degrees 
made  his  way  south  and  reached  this  place.  What  the  details  of 
his  journey  were  I  never  learnt,  for  I  told  him  to  return  on  the 
morrow,  bidding  one  of  my  headmen  look  after  him  for  the  night. 
The  headman  took  him  away,  but  the  poor  man  had  the  itch  so 
badly  that  the  headman's  wife  would  not  have  him  in  the  hut 
for  fear  of  catching  it,  so  he  was  given  a  blanket  and  told  to  sleep 
outside.  As  it  happened,  we  had  a  lion  hanging  about  here  just 
then,  and  most  unhappily  he  winded  this  unfortunate  wanderer, 
and,  springing  on  him,  bit  his  head  right  off  without  the  people 
in  the  hut  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
him  and  his  story  about  the  white  people;  and  whether  or  no 
there  is  any  truth  in  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Quatermain?' 

I  shook  my  head,  and  answered,  *  I  don't  know.  There  are  so 
many  queer  things  hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  this  great 
continent  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  assert  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  it.  Anyhow,  we  mean  to  try  and  find  out.  We  intend  to  journey 
to  Lekakisera,  and  thence,  if  we  live  to  get  so  far,  to  this  Lake 
Laga ;  and,  if  there  are  any  white  people  beyond,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  find  them.' 

*  You  are  very  venturesome  people,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  with 
a  smile,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

(To  be  co7itijtued%) 
VOL,  IX.  NO.  LI.  S 
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Lineoln  College,  Oxford,  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

AT  the  Lincoln  College  dinner,  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  in 
1882,  which  assumed  very  much  the  character  of  a  farewell 
dinner  to  the  sub-rector  on  his  election  to  the  presidentship  of 
C.C.C,  the  guest  of  the  evening  alluded  to  his  first  connection 
with  Lincoln  in  some  such  terms  as  these :  *  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Lincoln,  there  were  not  more  than  thirty 
men  in  college ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  body 
of  thirty  young  men,  of  whom  so  many  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished.' He  then  specified  Mr.  John  Morley,  of  political,  and 
still  more,  of  literary  renown  ;  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison,  the  brilliant 
writer  of  the  Life  of  S.  Bernard,  and  of  those  two  gems,  *  Gibbon,' 
and  *  Macaulay,'  in  the  *  English  Men  of  Letters '  series ;  Sir  Lewis 
Cave,  the  eminent  judge ;  Dr.  Stokoe,  preacher  at  Gray's  Tnn, 
and  head  master  of  King's  College  School;  Mr.  F.  E.  Thompson, 
the  very  popular  and  successful  master  at  Marlborough  College, 
and  writer  of  an  excellent  Greek  syntax  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Abbey,  joint 
author  of  *  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  and 
another.  The  list  might  have  been  still  further  extended  if  the 
professor  had  included,  not  only  those  who  had  actually  become 
distinguished,  but  also  those  who,  by  their  university  achieve- 
ments, or  by  their  after-career,  certainly  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  distinction.  Seven  men,  however,  out  of  thirty,  who  have  made 
for  themselves  a  name  in  the  intellectual  world,  is  surely  an  ex* 
traordinarily  large  proportion  ;  and  it  would  be  too  presumptuous 
and  invidious  a  task  to  attempt  to  select  others  out  of  the 
number. 

Since  the  professor  spoke,  the  Lincoln  College  of  thirty  years 
ago  has  come  prominently  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
the  memoirs  of  its  late  distinguished  rector,  Mark  Pattison.  The 
reminiscences,  therefore,  of  one  who  was  a  resident  undergraduate 
at  the  time,  and  knew  intimately  all  the  men  mentioned  above, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

My  first  impressions,  when  I  came  into  residence  at  Lincoln 
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College  in  the  spring  of  1854,  were  certainly  that  I  had  come 
among  a  set  of  men  of  great  intellectual  activity.  I  had  come 
(thongh  not  immediately)  from  a  very  distinguished  school,  then 
almost  at  the  height  of  its  distinction.  But  I  felt  that  I  had 
passed  from  contact  with  the  boyish  to  contact  with  the  manly 
mind.  The  topics  of  conversation,  instead  of  being,  *  Who  was 
going  to  win  this  cricket  match  ?  '  *  Who  was  going  to  carry  oflF 
that  prize  ?  *  were  questions  of  wide  general  interest,  which  were 
discussed  with  more  than  the  confidence  of  experienced  men  of 
the  world.  The  jokes  were  not  of  the  staple  schoolboy  type,  but, 
as  I  thought  them  then,  brilliant  witticisms.  In  point  of  mere 
scholarship,  the  boys  I  had  left  were  superior  to  the  *  men  *  I  had 
come  among ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  was  a  change  from  rawness 
to  matxuity,  not  to  say  precocity,  which  filled  my  youthful  mind 
with  awe.  The  success  of  Lincoln  in  the  University  examinations 
was  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  intellect  of  the  college.  Of  the 
men  whom  Professor  Fowler  mentioned,  only  one  took  a  First  in 
the  Final  Schools ;  but  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  value  of  a  first 
class  to  say  that  seven  first-class  men  taken  at  haphazard  would 
hardly  show  such  a  measure  of  intellectual  success  as  these  men 
subsequently  attained.  Lincoln  did  fairly  well,  but  only  fairly 
well,  in  the  Honour  Schools.  It  seldom  carried  oflf — few  of  its 
members  ever  attempted  to  carry  off— any  of  the  great  University 
prizes.  We  had  not  many  men  from  the  great  public  schools ; 
and  from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  this  was,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  a  misfortune.  Socially  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  an  advantage  if  we  had  had  a  larger  sprinkling  of  the  public 
school  element.  But  the  public  schools  live  very  much  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  and  carry  it  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
We,  at  Lincoln,  prided  ourselves  upon  being  cosmopolitan.  Per- 
haps some  of  us,  absurd  young  donkeys  that  we  were,  thought 
that  we  had  a  soul  above  prizes  and  honours.  At  any  rate,  we 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  limit  our  reading,  our  interest,  and 
our  conversation,  to  the  subjects  marked  out  for  us  in  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum.  There  is  a  tradition — I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it — that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  number, 
having  failed,  in  his  examination  for  his  degree,  to  answer  question 
after  question  in  Greek  and  Boman  history,  said  to  the  examiner, 
*  Sir,  I  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  history ;  but  I  really  could 
not  burden  my  mind  with  the  trivial  and  mendacious  details  of 
Herodotus  and  Livy.'  It  is  needless  to  say  what  the  fate  of  that 
gentleman  was.     German  philosophy,  gathered  probably  from  the 
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pages  of  Carlyle,  Imperial  and  University  politics,  English  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  theology  to  a  small  extent — but  only,  I  think, 
to  a  small  extent — were  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Mr.  Buskin 
was,  even  thirty  years  figo,  our  guide  in  art;  the  ^Stones  of 
Venice '  and  '  Modem  Painters '  were  constantly  quoted ;  we  were 
staunch  Pre-Baphaelites.  In  poetry  we  were  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Tennyson,  and  would  walk  up  and  down  ^  The  Grove  ' 
spouting  his  verses  for  hours  together.  Our  matter-K>f-£su;t  friends 
did  not  always  appreciate  the  performance.  I  was  once  interrupted 
in  the  midst  of  declaiming : 

'  0 1  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  1  0,  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  1 ' 

and  so  forth,  by  the  exclamation  of  a  friend  who  knew  my  be* 
longings,  *  Why,  I  thought  you  had  only  one  cousin,  and  they  call 
her  Mary,  not  Amy  ;  and  she's  only  a  bairn ;  *  he  thought  in  his 
innocence  I  was  laying  claim  to  a  distinction  (for  it  is  always  a 
distinction  to  a  young  man  to  have  an  affair  of  the  heart)  to 
which  I  had  no  right.  On  another  occasion  I  was  trying  to  im- 
press upon  a  prosaic  friend  the  dreamy  beauty  of  *  The  Two 
Voices,'  and  was  reading  it  in  the  most  solemn  and  sonorous  tone ; 
when,  after  much  yawning  and  fidgeting,  he  exclaimed,  *  Why, 
it's  just  like  a  sermon ! '  It  might  have  been,  but  it  was  not, 
the  same  man  who  once,  when  we  were  discussing,  on  high  trans- 
cendental grounds,  whether  the  celibate  or  the  married  life  was  the 
higher  state  for  a  clergyman,  brought  us  down  from  the  clouds 
by  remarking,  *  Well,  I  don't  know  about  all  that ;  but  I  think 
poor  curates  ought  not  to  marry,  when  they  can't  afford  to  keep  a 
wife ! ' 

There  was,  of  course,  a  muscular  set  and  an  intellectual  set 
at  Lincoln,  but  their  limits  were  not  very  markedly  defined.  The 
exclusively  muscular  set  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  art ;  but  some  of  the  intellectual  set,  on  principle, 
^ected  athletics.  As  philosophers,  we  agreed  with  Plato,  that 
*  gymnastic,'  no  less  than  *  music '  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term), 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  the  perfect  man.  And  so,  with 
some,  *  Maclaren's,'  then  in  its  infancy,  was  a  favourite  resort. 
Stokoe  was  captain  of  the  college  boat ;  F.  E.  Thompson  and 
myself  were  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  athletic  amusement^s — as  philo- 
sophers. We  thought  that  boxing  was  a  capital  thing  to  clear 
the  head ;  so  we  procured  boxing  gloves  and  pounded  away  at  one 
another  between  lectures,  greatly  to  the  edification,  no  doubt,  of 
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the  gentleman  who  had  rooms  below  us.  Often,  of  a  summer 
morning,  have  we  plunged  together  for  a  swim  in  the  Isis  at 
*  Parson's  Pleasure ' ;  often  have  we  shot  the  rapids  in  a  light 
skiff  on  the  Cherwell ;  almost  every  creek  about  Oxford  has  been 
explored  by  us  in  our  *  dingys ' ;  and  once,  having  made  a  rash 
resolution  to  circumnavigate  Binsey,  we  stuck  ignominiously, 
boats  and  all,  in  a  hedge.  It  was  all  done  in  the  spirit  of  the 
philosopher ;  but  the  philosopher  is  but  a  man  in  armour  after 
all ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  we  were  not  philosophically  in- 
different to  the  winning  of  prizes.  Thompson  was  an  uncommonly 
useful  man  in  a  boat  at  any  time,  but  he  was  more  useful  when 
he  was  pulling  for  a  pewter  than  when  he  was  only  pulling  for 
gloiy;  and  I  remember  being  most  unphilosophically  exultant 
when  I  carried  off  in  one  day  no  less  than  five  pewters. 

The  most  characteristic  institution  of  the  intellectual  set  at 
Lincoln  was  the  Debating  Society,  which  was  founded  in  my  time. 
John  Morley  was  one  of  our  most  brilliant,  effective,  and  constant 
speakers.  The  Lincoln  Debating  Society  may,  I  think,  claim  the 
merit  of  developing  the  speaking  powers  of  the  present  Justice 
Cave*  At  any  rate,  I,  and  I  think  I  may  add  the  rest  of  his 
fellow  collegians,  had  no  idea  that  he  had  these  gifts  to  so  re- 
markable an  extent  until  the  Society  brought  them  before  our 
notice.  I  remember  one  speech  of  his  in  particular ;  some 
unlucky  out-college  man  (we  admitted  outsiders)  ventured  to 
depreciate  Tennyson's  poetry,  and  was  answered  by  Cave  in  a 
completely  annihilating  speech.  The  only  collision  I  remember 
between  the  muscular  and  the  intellectual  sets  was  in  connection 
with  this  Debating  Society.  Thompson  was  elected  president, 
and  myself  vice-president ;  but  the  election  did  not  pass  without 
opposition.  One  of  the  purely  intellectual  set  remarked  after  it 
was  over,  *  It  was  the  vavriKos  8x^09  which  carried  you.'  There 
was  certainly  some  reason  in  the  opposition;  for  there  were 
several  far  more  efficient  debaters  than  we  were;  but,  having 
been  elected,  we  felt  bound  to  make  up  for  our  deficiencies,  by 
being  scrupulously  regular  in  our  attendance.  One  evening 
there  happened  to  be  special  meetings  both  of  the  Debating 
Society  and  the  Boat  Club,  of  which  I  was  the  captain,  and 
Thompson,  I  think,  the  secretary.  We  were,  therefore,  due  in 
both  places ;  but  not  being  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Sir 
Boyle  Boche's  bird,  we  could  not  manage  this ;  and  so  selected 
the  Debating  meeting.  When  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
debate,  a  f^arty  of  stalwart  young  athletes  made  a  rush  at  the 
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room  to  carry  us  off  by  force ;  how  the  matter  ended  I  caniiofc 
recollect. 

Among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  ondergradoate  days 
must  certainly  be  placed  my  connection  with  the  college  tutors. 
The  earlier  part  was  the  time  which  Mark  Pattison  has  so  feel- 
ingly described  in  his  memoirs,  the  time  when  he  had  just  been 
disappointed  of  the  rectorship  and  was  dragging  on  a  weary 
existence  as  a  sort  of  tutor,  without  any  heart  in  his  work.  At 
least,  so  he  tells  us  in  effect  in  his  memoirs ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  discovered  it.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pains  he  took 
with  the  little  work  I  did  for  him ;  he  inspired  me  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  which  I  never  lost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,but  I  certainly 
cannot  complain  of  any  want  of  interest  on  his  part.  His  great 
excellence  as  a  tutor  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  effectual  way  in 
which  he  made  a  pupil  realise  his  own  ignorance  and  the  vast  field 
of  knowledge  which  lay  before  him.  He  could  do  this  without 
using  many  words.  For  instance,  I  had  once  to  write  an  essay 
for  Pattison,  and,  as  this  was  an  unusual  thing,  I  determined  to  turn 
out  an  extra-superfine  production ;  so  I  used  all  the  longest  words 
I  could  think  of,  aired  the  most  i)rofound  sentiments,  and  pro- 
duced, I  have  no  doubt,  a  farrago  of  vapid  and  pretentious  twaddle, 
though  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Pattison  reaJ  it  carefully  through,  turning  over  page  after  page 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  When  he  had  quite  finished  it, 
he  stared  at  me  with  that  stony  glare  through  his  spectacles 
which  all  his  pupils  will  well  remember,  but  still  uttered  not  a 
word.  Had  my  stupendous  performance  taken  away  his  breath  ? 
Was  he  lost  in  admiration  of  its  merits  ?  Was  it  so  faultless  that 
it  was  impossible  for  even  so  keen  a  critic  to  pick  a  hole  in  it  ? 
At  last  the  pause  became  so  embarrassing  that  I  felt  I  must 
break  it  at  all  hazards.  *  I  am  afraid,  sir,'  I  said  (though  I  did  not 
think),  *  that  it  is  very  bad.'  He  simply  replied,  *  Very,'  and 
handed  the  now  hateful  document  back  to  me.  I  left  the  room 
a  sadder  and,  I  trust,  a  wiser  man,  consigned  my  lucubrations  to 
the  flames,  and  have  never  since  attempted  to  write  in  the  high- 
falutin'  stvle. 

One  term  Thompson  and  I  had  only  one  lecture  with  PatUson, 
and  that  at  an  unusual  hour  for  lectures.  The  consequence  was 
that  we  twice  forgot  to  attend.  Whereupon  he  sent  for  us  and 
gave  us  such  a  *  lecture,'  in  a  slightly  different  sense  of  the  term, 
as  made  us  feel  utterly  contemptible  in  our  own  eyes.  He  did  not 
take  the  line  of  rebuking  us  for  our  carelessness,  but  dwelt  rather 
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upon  the  intellectual  feebleness  which  such  carelessness  implied. 
•  He  could  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  a  human  intellect  to  be 
in  so  disordered  a  state  as  to  forget  such  a  duty.'  In  fact  he  so 
worked  upon  our  intellectual  amour  propre  that,  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  which  would  have  made  us  appear 
both  to  iiim  and  ourselves  in  the  light  of  absolute  idiots,  we  imme- 
diately set  up  a  placard  with  the  magic  word  PAT  in  huge  capital 
letters,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  flapper  to  our  treacherous  memories. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Pattison  was  a  mere 
bookworm.  Slightingly  as  he  speaks  of  athletics  (what  delightfully 
incisive  expressions  those  are  of  his,  *  I  cannot  take  an  interest 
in  their  kicking-matches ; '  *  they  are  mere  barbarians  of  the  arena ') 
he  was  something  of  an  athlete  himself.  In  my  time  he  enjoyed 
a  game  at  racquets,  was  a  keen  fisherman,  a  persevering  skater, 
and  took  a  true  Yorkshireman's  interest  in  a  horse.  I  once 
received  a  well-deserved  snub  from  him  for  assuming  that  he  was 
thinking  only  of  reading.  *  Where  are  you  going  to  this  Easter 
Vacation  ? '  he  said  to  me  at  one  of  his  rather  formidable  tea- 
parties.  *  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  Pangboume ;  it  is  a  good 
place  for  reading,  sir,  is  it  not  ? '  *  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  that,'  he 
said  testily,  and  at  once  turned  on  his  heel.  He  knew  as  well  as 
I  did,  young  hypocrite  as  I  was,  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
reading  wherever  I  went. 

But  it  was  the  generation  immediately  before  mine  (all  of 
whom,  however,  I  knew  intimately)  who  were  Pattison's  pupils  in 
his  palmy  days ;  from  them  we  used  to  hear  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  *01d  Pat's'  powers.  In  that  contest  for  the  rectorship  which 
forms  so  painful  an  episode  in  his  memoirs,  the  sympathy  of  the 
undergraduates  was  strongly  with  Pattison.  A  song  used  to  be 
sung  on  this  subject  in  my  time.  It  was  a  sort  of  parody  on  *  XiOrd 
LoveU'  and  commenced 

Mark  Pattison  stood  at  the  chapel  gate. 

The  writer,  I  &ncy,was  Branson,  pleasantest  and  wittiest  of  men, 
now,  alas !  passed  away.  He  was  an  admirable  song  writer.  One 
of  his  compositions,  in  particular,  I  remember.  It  was  the  time 
when  there  was  a  panic  in  the  outer  world  (and  therefore  also  in 
the  little  world  of  Lincoln,  for  we  entered  with  a  keen  zest  into 
all  matters  of  public  interest),  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Pope 
to  confer  episcopal  titles  derived  from  English  cities  and  towns 
upon  his  own  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  by  the  appointment  of 
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Cardioal  Wiseman  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster.^  Branson 
turned  the  matter  into  a  song  which  he  used  to  sing  with  great 
idai  at  our  ^  wines  '  and  suppers.    It  began : 

Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  with  his  triple  crown, 
That  impudent  old  Pretender ; 

and  the  chorus,  which  every  one  sang  to  the  tune  he  knew  best, 

ran: 

So  here  we  go.  High  Church  and  Low, 

The  Romish  Church  must  rise,  man ; 

And  the  man  to  manage  the  business  best 

Is  Nicholas,  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Our  *  Mods'  tutor  was  Octavius  Ogle,  whose  keen  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  great  classical  writers,  especially  of  the  poets, 
has  of  late  been  vividly  brought  before  me  by  some  admirable 
paraphrases  of  passages  in  Homer  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Spectator^  with  his  signature.  But  the  tutor  to  whom  the  men 
of  my  generation  owe  the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  was  unques- 
tionably the  present  President  of  C.C.C.  No  words  of  mine  can 
adequately  express  the  immense  pains,  the  deep  interest,  the  un- 
failing patience,  the  hearty  geniality  he  showed  in  his  dealings 
with  us.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  break  through  the  barriers 
which  used  to  stand  between  the  undergraduate  and  the  don. 
He  treated  us  as  friends  and  equals  rather  than  as  pupils  and 
inferiors,  and  yet  he  never  lost  his  dignity  or  power  of  command. 
We  were  familiar  with  him,  yet  never  took  a  liberty  with  him. 
*  Please  drop  the  Mr.  and  call  me  Fowler,  except  in  lecture,' 
he  once  said  to  me ;  and  he  thoroughly  knew  how  to  keep  up 
the  distinction  here  implied.  Many  a  delightful  expedition 
with  him,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  further 
afield,  is  vividly  present  in  my  mind ;  and,  as  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced, intelligent,  and  observant  traveller,  I  learnt  as 
much  from  liim  in  our  excursions  as  I  did  at  his  lectures, 
which  is  saying  much.  When  the  time  of  our  relationship 
as  tutor  and  pupil  was  ending  he  gave  me  a  souvenir,  which 
I  cherish  among  my  most  valued  treasures,  with  the  following 
inscription,  which  I  venture,  without,  I  trust,  ofience  to  him,  here 
to  transcribe: — *  John  Henry  Overton,  in  memory  of  many  very 
happy  hours.  From  one  who,  in  esteeming  him  as  a  pupil,  has 
learned  to  love  him  as  a  friend,  and  who  hopes  that  though  the  one 

*  This  took  place  some  years  earlier,  but  the  excitement  which  it  canscd  had 
sot  died  away  thirty  years  ago. 
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relation  has  now  nearly  closed,  the  other  may  last  and  grow  through 
life.  Last  day  of  Lectures,  Easter  Term,  1857.'  Nearly  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were  written,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  the  hope  expressed  in  them  has  been  literally 
fulfilled ;  he  is  as  dear  a  friend  to  the  grey-headed  man  as  he  was 
to  the  fresh  youth ;  and  it  was  with  strangely  mingled  sensations 
of  intense  satisfaction  and  gentle  melancholy,  as  thoughts  of  the 
distant  past  came  crowding  upon  me,  that  I  received  the  informar- 
tion  that,  by  his  express  wish,  I  was  to  be  the  proposer  of  his 
health  at  the  jEstrewell  dinner  to  which  I  referred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper. 

As  I  have  determined,  by  a  severe  exercise  of  self-denial,  only 
to  touch  upon  those  Lincoln  luminaries  whom  Professor  Fowler 
specified,  I  trust  those  distinguished  gentlemen  will  not  be  offended 
if  I  venture  to  recall  a  few  more  of  my  recollections  of  them. 
Morison  was  then,  as  now,  an  admirable  conversationalist,  and 
always  took  a  leading  ]>art  in  our  semi-philosophical,  semi-baccha- 
nalian gatherings.  He  had  lived  much  in  France,  and  had 
acquired  something  of  the  brilliant  tone  of  the  French  salons. 
He  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  most  of  us,  and  had  learned 
to  turn  what  he  had  seen  to  good  account.  A  really  good  talker 
is  much  more  rare  than  a  good  speaker  or  a  good  writer,  and,  in 
these  days  of  hurry,  is  rarer  than  ever,  I  have  only  met  one  or 
two  in  the  course  of  my  life ;  but  Morison  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  few.  John  Morley  was  then  an  ardent  disciple  of  Carlyle,  and  a 
singularly  bright  and  genial  fellow.  The  first  time  that  I  was 
impressed  with  the  great  versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  college  party,  at  which  two  genuine 
specimens  of  the  British  farmer  were  present.  Who  they  were, 
and  how  they  got  there,  I  have  not  the  least  idea ;  but  the  incon- 
gruity of  their  presence  invested  them  with  the  sort  of  interest 
which  Sydney  Smith's  fly  in  amber  possessed,  and  I  could  not  help 
gazing  at  them  with  a  kind  of  fascination.  Morley  was  sitting 
between  the  two,  and  the  contrast  between  their  stolid,  bucolic 
faces  and  the  markedly  intellectual  expression  of  his,  was  most 
striking.  He  kept  up  an  animated  conversation  with  them  all 
the  evening,  but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  it  was  all 
about. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  no  ingenious  persons,  to  fore- 
cast who  will  be  the  eminent  men  of  the  future,  which  would 
enable  their  contemporaries  to  treasure  up  recollections  of  them 
in  their  youth.      One  feejs  this  when  one  triep  to  copjure  up 
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the  memories  of  the  past  in  connexion  with  a  gentleman  who 
has  made  for  himself  so  distinguished  a  name  hoth  in  literature 
and  politics  as  Mr.  John  Morlej  has  done.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  1886  to  1856,  and  after  thirty  years  one's  reminiscences 
are  apt  to  be  rather  hazy.  On  one  point,  however,  t  am  quite 
clear ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  is  said  below  respecting 
another  of  my  contemporaries  at  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Wylie,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  it  distinctly.  Owing  to  circumstances  into 
which  it  is  not  needful  to  enter,  Mr.  John  Morley  did  not  win  the 
University  distinction  to  which  his  abilities  and  attainments 
unquestionably  entitled  him.  But  it  must  not  be  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  his  University  failed  to  appreciate  his  talents.  Long 
before  he  had  become  the  famous  man  he  is  now,  I  have  heard  his 
college  tutor,  Professor  Fowler,  express  the  very  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  talents,  and  the  regret  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  himself  justice  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Morley*B 
brother-undergraduates  undoubtedly  took  the  same  view  of  him ; 
as  an  illustration  of  which  I  may  take  my  own  case.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  fired  with  the  ambition  of  doing 
something  in  literature,  the  very  first  thing  I  did  was  to  consult 
my  old  friend,  John  Morley,  on  the  subject,  because  I  thought  him 
the  most  competent  man  I  knew  to  give  advice.  Of  course  we 
differed  widely  on  many  all-important  subjects ;  but  this  difference 
only  accentuates  the  high  opinion  I  must  have  had  of  his  literary 
ability,  when  I  asked,  and,  what  is  much  rarer,  tried  to  follow  his 
advice.  The  pains  he  took,  and  the  kind  interest  he  showed  in 
the  matter,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  the  greatest  gratitude.  I 
sent  him  two  of  my  lucubrations,  one  on  a  social  subject,  the  other 
on  the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  asked  him  to  criticise  them  freely. 
Public  men  are,  to  some  extent,  public  property ;  he  will  not 
therefore,  I  trust,  consider  it  a  breach  of  confidence  if  I  venture 
to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  young  liiJUraUfwr^y  some  of  the 
excellent  counsel  he  gave  me.  *  I  have  read,'  he  says,  *your  two 
MSS.  with  attention.  The  social  essay  is  on  an  excellently  chosen 
subject,  and  the  treatment  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
earlier  pieces  you  sent  me.  [From  this  it  appears  that  I  had  con- 
sulted him  before.]  Many  things  a  hundred  times  less  good  find 
their  way  into  print  every  week.  But  it  is  still  marked  with  a 
certain  stiffness  of  phraseology ;  with  too  much  straightness  of 
division ;  above  all  with  too  much  of  the  "  we  "  and  "  this  article.'* 
In  the  good  essay  all  should  be  easy,  free,  unrestrained,  non- 
didactic.    I  should  say,  honestly,  that  with  a  very  little  practice 
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indeed  you  would  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  this  sort  of  essay ; 
only  write  with  an  unconscioutiness  that  you  are  before  the  public. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  being  grave,  but  steer  wide  of  hardness  or  stiff- 
ness. A  touch  of  gravity  is  necessary  to  give  point  to  your 
humour.  The  essay  on  Euripides  is  good,  but  I  think  it  is  a  little 
too  much  from  the  modem  point  of  view ;  and,  moreover,  you  go 
over  too  much  ground.  The  right  way,  I  suspect,  of  handling  an 
old  subject  of  this  sort  is  to  make  one  or  at  most  a  couple  of  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  this  or  that  side  of  the  poet,  and  then  to  work 
them  out  in  detail.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  year  or  two  before  you 
attain  freedom  enough  to  attain  anything  like  regular  facility  in 
literary  production.  But  by  no  means  give  up  the  notion  of  essay- 
writing  as  a  thing  to  be  practised  iK  irapip^ov. — Pardon  the 
pedagogue.'  On  looking  over  the  yellow,  time-worn  papers,  I  see 
how  true  his  comments  were ;  and  if  I  have  to  any  extent  over- 
come the  defects  he  speaks  of,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Jdbn  Morley 
for  the  victory. 

Cave  I  remember  chiefly  as  an  excellent  whist-player.  Perhaps 
the  same  powers  of  keen  observation  and  adroit  resource  which 
are  necessary  for  that  noblest  of  games  stood  him  in  stead  when 
the  eminent  counsel  and  embryo  judge  was  winning  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  less  successful  members  of  the  bar.  Stokoe  was  the 
possessor  of  a  rich,  deep  bass  voice,  which  was  frequently  called 
into  exercise  at  our  parties.  I  wonder  whether  the  grave  Doctor 
of  Divinity  has  forgotten 

If  ever  I  should  marry,  it  would  be  with  the  lass 
Whose  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  dew  upon  the  grass, 
Teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  eyes  as  bright, 
Bright  as  the  stars  on  a  &ir  frosty  night. 

(Chorus).  Oh  1  could  I  find  such  a  lassie  as  this ! 
Oh  1  could  I  find  such  a  lassie  as  this  1 

I  would  boldly  step  up  to  her, 

I  would  flatter,  I  would  woo  her, 
I  would  take  her  by  the  hand  and  salute  her  with  a  kiss. 

In  connection  with  Stokoe's  singing  I  may  mention  a  point  which 
iSy  no  doubt,  not  peculiar  to  Lincoln  College.  In  this  selfish  world 
one  rarely  finds  such  a  generous  rivalry  as  one  does  in  the  compe- 
tition of  fresh  young  minds  for  university  honours,  such  hearty 
rejoicdng  at  other  men's  success,  such  genuine  sympathy  with  other 
men's  failure.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror,  the 
grave  faces,  the  bated  breath,  with  which  the  news  was  passed 
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down  the  College  Hall  at  dinner-time  that  one  of  our  number,' 
from  whom  we  had  expected  great  things,  was  plucked! 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  heard  a  more  genuine  cheer  than 
that  which  burst  spontaneously  from  an  assembled  supper-party 
when  Stokoe,  who  had  just  taken  his  First,  was  singing  his  liemious 
song, '  The  Thorough-bred  Oxford  Man,'  and  came  to  the  words 

And  the  honours  of  a  double 
Have  crowned  all  the  toil  and  trouble 
Of  the  thorough-bred  Oxford  man ! 

Thompson  was  our  great  authority  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  man 
generally  respected,  not  only  for  his  athletic  prowess,  but  also  for 
his  singularly  blameless  character.  Abbey  was  Pattison's  favourite 
pupil,  and  fully  justified  the  high  opinion  which  that  keen  and 
correct  judge  of  intellectual  power  entertained  of  liim  by  carrying 
off  no  less  than  three  great  university  prizes,  any  one  of  which  is, 
as  every  Oxford  man  knows,  no  inconsiderable  feather  in  any 
man's  cap. 

Though  I  restrict  myself  to  Professor  Fowler's  list  in  regard 
to  the  living,  this  restriction  need  not  apply  to  the  dead ;  and 
alas !  many  of  my  contemporaries  passed  away  before  they  had 
time  to  win  for  themselves  a  name  in  the  world.  Foremost 
among  these  I  place  John  Wylie.  At  the  time  when  Professor 
Fowler  came  among  us,  "Wylie  had  just  been  allured  from  Lincoln 
to  the  more  refined  circle  of  Trinity ;  but  we  always  counted  him 
as  one  of  us,  and  he  was  frequently  within  the  walls  of  Lincoln.  He 
came  to  us  from  Cheltenham,  which  was  at  that  time  sending  up 
to  the  University  a  large  number  of  exceptionally  able  men ; — the 
present  rector  of  Lincoln,  then  a  scholar  of  Balliol,  was  one. 
Wylie  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  *  competition  Wallahs,'  and 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  the 
many  brilliant  men  whom  the  Indian  Civil  Service  attracted  when 
it  was  first  thrown  open  to  competition.  He  was  in  every  way 
cut  out  for  such  a  career ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  scholarly 
instincts  and  tastes,  but  he  had  also  abundance  of  *  aavoirfaire^  a 
pleasing  appearance,  and  agreeable  manners.  He  was,  I  believe, 
the  originator  of  those  two  pithy  phrases,  *  Masterly  Inactivity* 
and  *  Mischievous  Activity,'  which  were  the  titles  of  two  very  able 
and  striking  articles  on  Indian  subjects  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Fortnightly  Review^  then  edited  by  his  friend  and  fellow  col- 
legian, John  Morley.  He  made  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in 
India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  ris^n  to  the  highest  honours  thertg 
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had  he  not  been  prematurely  cut  off.  After  his  death,  a  leading 
article  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  journals  on  his  extraordinary 
promise,  in  which  it  was  rather  unfairly  stated  that  his  great 
powers  had  not  been  appreciated  at  Oxford.  The  fact  is,  he  left 
Oxford  for  India  before  he  had  finished  his  university  course ;  but 
during  the  two  years  he  was  with  us  he  won  two  open  scholarships 
and  a  First  Glass  in  Classical  Moderations.  It  i^  difficult  to  see 
what  more  Oxford  could  have  done  to  show  its  appreciation  of 
him ;  and  so  far  as  his  imdergraduate  contemporaries  were  con« 
cemed,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  no  man  was  more  highly  thought 
of.  Never  did  I  hear  Demosthenes  construed  as  Wylie  could 
construe  it ;  in  fact,  we  all  considered  him,  while  he  was  with  us, 
our  best  man.  Among  other  clever  Lincoln  men  who  ought  to 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves,  if  they  had  been  spared,  was 
Wormald — Robert  Bownas  Wormald  according  to  his  sponsors — 

*  Tommy'  Wormald  according  to  his  Lincoln  contemporaries, 
Tommy  being  the  diminutive  of  *  Uncle  Tom,'  a  name  which  was 
given  him  from  his  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hero  of  the  most 
popular  novel  of  the  day.  Poor  '  Tommy '  was  the  wildest  and 
wittiest  of  men,  always  supposed  to  be  in  trouble  with  his 
creditors,  though  I  think  there  was  never  anything  very  formidable 
in  his  debts,  but  that  the  subject  was  only  one  of  good-natured  chaff. 
I  mention  it  because  it  reminds  me  of  one  of  his  witty  letters. 
One  term  he  was  staying  down  to  read,  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 

*  If  any  of  my  suffering  creditors  inquire  after  me,  tell  them  that 
I  have  been  appointed  billiard-marker  to  the  king  of  Timbuctoo ; 
that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Africa,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  forget  and 
forgive  everything.'  Among  his  other  accomplishments,  Wormald 
was  the  best  chess-player  in  the  university.  Two  of  the  most 
ready  and  fluent  speakers  at  our  Debating  Society  have  also  passed 
away:  J.  H.  McCheane,  afterwards  a  respected  clergyman  at 
Leeds,  and  W.  Baird,  the  champion  of  the  Church  party  at  Lin- 
coln, who  loved  to  wage  a  rather  unequal  combat  in  debate  with 
John  Morley  upon  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  my  connection  with  the 
Lincoln  of  thirty  years  ago  is,  that  I  have  never  lost  touch  with 
my  old  friends  there.  With  Fowler  I  have  already  said  that  my 
intimacy  is  as  close  and  affectionate  as  ever.  With  Pattison  I 
used  to  communicate  until  his  last  illness.  One  of  the  first 
reviews  on  *  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century '  came 
to  me  addressed  in  his  well-known  hand-writing.  I  do  not  think 
he  wrote  the  review  \  but  none  but  an  author  can  appreciate  the 
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thoughtful  kindness  of  a  brother^author  in  sending  it,  for  such  an 
one  alone  knows  with  what  trembling  anxiety  a  young  writer  looks 
for  the  first  expression  of  public  opinion  upon  his  perfonnance ; 
in  time  one  gets  rather  hardened  to  criticism.  One  of  the  kindest 
letters  I  received  on  my  appointment  to  Epworth  was  again  in  the 
well-known  hand*writing,  but  it  was  so  shaky  that  I  feared  it 
augured  the  end.  The  contents,  however,  were  as  characteristic  of 
the  writer  as  ever.  He  expressed  two  wishes ;  one,  that  I  should 
find  at  the  rectory  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  my  books, 
which  he  knew  to  be  numerous  and  valuable ;  the  other  that  I 
should  not  find  the  parish  so  large  that  I  should  be  prevented 
from  working.  He  meant  not  parish  work,  but  literary  work ; 
and  it  was^  eminently  characteristic  of  Pattison  to  regard  *  work ' 
and  *  literary  work '  as  synonymous.  With  M orison  and  Thompson 
I  am  still  on  terms  both  of  visiting  and  correspondence.  From 
John  Morley  I  have  received  several  valuable  literary  hints ;  and 
from  Cave  and  Stokoe  more  than  one  kind  message.  With  Abbey 
my  connection  has,  of  course,  been  the  closest  of  all,  owing  to  our 
literary  partnership,  in  which  there  has  never  been  a  single  hitch* 
That  partnership,  by  the  way,  was  suggested  by  Fowler,  and  thus 
is,  in  more  ways  than  one,  connected  with  Lincoln  College. 

Some  say  that  a  man's  school-days  are  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life ;  but  in  my  experience,  school  life  compared  with  undergra- 
duate life  *  is  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine.' 
My  happiest  associations  are  connected  with  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Of  course  there  is  a  mixture  of  melancholy  in  the  retrospect  as 
one  looks  back  through  the  long  vista  of  thirty  years,  and  there  is 
an  inclination  to  sigh — 

Eheu  1  fugaccB,  Postume,  Postiune, 

Oh  !  for  the  years  that  are  lost  to  me,  lost  to  me ! 

But  it  is  better,  if  one  only  can,  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the 
sweet  old  song,  which  I  quote  from  memory,  and  therefore 
perhaps  inaccurately — 

Do  ye  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  RobiD, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night  % 
Did  ye  gather  them  up  as  they  faded  fast, 

Like  leaves  with  an  early  blight  % 

I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jeacnie ; 

They  are  deeir  to  my  heart  as  then ; 
But  the  brightest  that  ever  arose  on  me, 

I  have  never  wished  back  again  I 

J.  H.  Overton. 
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The  Ship  of  Dreams. 


WHEN  silent  lies  the  sleeping  town 
In  its  profoundest  rest^ 
There  is  a  ship  comes  sailing  down 
Upon  the  Elver's  breast. 

Wide-winged  as  that  enchanted  swan, 
She  saileth  through  the  night, 

And  purple  grows  the  gloom  upon 
The  magic  of  her  flight. 

The  barque  she  bears  no  mortal  name, 

No  crew  of  mortal  mould, 
Ulysses'  ship  of  song  and  flame, 

Of  cedar  wood  and  gold ! 

She  is  the  ship  that  Turner  knew 

On  the  enchanted  seas, 
She  floats  far  isles  of  music  through. 

And  isles  of  memories. 

And  she  is  mystically  fraught 
With  dreams  remembered  long, 

That  drift  on  all  the  tides  of  thought 
And  all  the  seas  of  song. 

She  hath  Ulysses  by  her  helm, 

As  in  the  olden  time ; 
This  ship  of  a  diviner  realm. 

And  of  a  fairer  clime. 
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THE  SHIP  OF  DEATH. 

When  silent  lies  the  sleeping  town 

Unknown  to  human  ken, 
Another  ship  goes  sailing  down, 

Bearing  the  souls  of  Men. 

She  is  the  ship  of  shadowy  mist, 

Of  mist  and  mournful  grey, 
There  is  no  gloom  of  amethyst 

About  her  pallid  way. 

As  silent  as  that  dim  ship  came 

She  steals  into  the  dark. 
She  is  no  ship  of  mortal  name, 

But  an  eternal  barque ! 

Her  deck  is  thronged  with  shadows  wan, 

She  will  not  pause  or  stay, 
So  speedily  she  bears  them  on. 

All  on  an  unknown  way. 

But  sometimes  when  the  dusky  tide 
Hath  filled  the  widening  stream, 

That  wan  and  shadowy  ship  will  glide 
By  the  ship  of  song  and  dream. 

Whereon  the  watchers  dimly  know 

A  terror  in  the  dark, 
A  pallor ;  but  a  fading  glow 

Flushes  the  shadowy  barque ! 


May  Kendall. 
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Tim : 

A  SKETGIT. 

I. 

RAGGED,  starving,  his  thin  face  blue  and  pinched  with  the 
cold,  he  stood,  oflfering  his  matches  to  the  unheeding,  hur- 
rying passers-by.  It  had  been  bitterly  cold  all  day,  and  all  day 
he  had  trudged  the  streets,  trying  in  vain  to  make  a  copper  or 
two  wherewith  to  buy  a  meal  and  pay  for  a  shelter  this  bitter 
night.  Homeless  and  friendless  he  stood  there,  claiming  no  home 
but  the  workhouse,  calling  none  friend  but  the  terrier  trembling 
at  his  heels. 

An  earnest  little  face  he  had,  stamped  with  that  look  of 
patience  which  is  bom  only  of  suffering  bravely  endured.  The 
clear-cut  features  were  sharpened  by  cold  and  hunger,  the  blue 
eyes  piteous  in  their  glance  as  he  scanned  the  faces  of  the  moving 
throng.  He  shivered  every  now  and  then  as  the  keen  wind  swept 
round  the  corner,  blowing  aside  his  fluttering  rags,  and  making 
the  gaslight  flicker  in  the  lamps ;  but  his  voice  was  cheerful  as 
he  bent  down  to  speak  to  the  dog  cowering  at  his  feet. 

'  Cold,  Smut  ? ' 

Smut  pressed  a  little  closer  to  the  boy's  side,  giving  a  mono- 
syllabic wag  of  his  tail  in  answer  to  his  master's  words. 

The  slow  minutes  passed,  and  each  moment  the  boy's  hunger 
and  weariness  increased. 

*  Tain't  o'  no  use.  Smut,'  he  said  at  length,  in  a  tone  of 
dejection ;  *  we  sha'n't  sell  to-night.  'Tis  too  windy  fur  the  swells 
to  smoke,  and  when  'tis  so  cold  they  won't  unbutton  their  coats 
fur  to  take  out  a  penny.' 

The  dog's  tail  drooped  dejectedly,  and  he  heaved  a  long  sigh 
as  he  looked  up  questioningly  into  his  master's  face. 

*  Keep  up  yer  pecker,  ole  man,'  continued  the  boy,  with  forced 
cheeriness.  *  We'll  do  better  to-morrer,  and  we've  spent  a  windy 
night  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  afore  now.' 
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As  he  dragged  himself  wearily  aloDg  the  brightly- lighted 
Strand,  he  paused  for  a  moment  outside  a  confectioner's  window. 
Flattening  his  face  against  the  glass,  he  gazed  hungrily  at  the 
roast  beef  and  turkey  and  plum-pudding  so  temptingly  displayed 
within.  Through  the  grating  from  the  kitchen  below  came 
savoury  odours  which  filled  the  boy  with  longing,  and  the  dog 
with  restless  excitement.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since  the 
morning,  and  in  this  fasting  condition  a  night  on  Black&iars 
Bridge  was  not  a  cheering  prospect. 

Two  ladies  walking  quickly  up  the  street  were  struck  by  the 
pathetic  little  figure.  The  brilliant  light  from  the  shop  window 
fell  full  upon  the  small,  pinched  face  and  eager  blue  eyes,  upon 
the  untidy  shock  of  reddish  hair,  and  the  fluttering  rags.  The  look 
of  hunger  was  unmistakable,  and  it  moved  the  elder  lady  to  pity, 

^  Stop  him  for  a  moment,  Edith ;  I  must  get  him  something 
to  eat,'  she  said,  hastily  entering  the  shop. 

The  pretty,  fair-haired  girl  laid  her  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder 
as  he  slowly  turned  away  from  the  window. 

*  You  are  hungry  ? '  she  questioned,  closely  examining  the 
intense  little  face  upturned  to  hers. 

He  nodded  emphatically,  looking  up  with  wondering  eyes  at 
this  beautiful,  low-voiced  lady,  whose  cold,  sweet  tones  seemed  so 
full  of  tendemess  to  him. 

*  You  are  often  hungry  ? '  she  continued. 

*  'Most  always,'  he  answered  laconically. 

*  Well,  here's  a  penny  for  you,  and  my  friend  will  bring  you 
out  something  to  eat  in  a  minute.' 

The  boy  was  too  much  surprised  to  answer,  but  his  sharp  eyes 
were  full  of  gratitude  as  he  awkwardly  touched  his  cap. 

*  Should  you  like  to  earn  threepence  to-morrow  morning  ? ' 
she  asked,  still  regarding  the  boy  with  eager  interest. 

*  Raather  ! '  he  answered  quickly.  *  There  ain't  many  things 
as  I  wouldn't  do  fur  thripence.' 

*  Do  you  know  where  SuflFolk  Street  is  ? ' 

*  Second  turning  to  yer  right,'  he  said  promptly. 

^I  live  at  the  fifth  house  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  go 
down,'  she  said  slowly.     *  Can  you  remember  that  ? ' 

He  nodded  again,  his  fsice  bright  with  intelligence  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  directions. 

*  I'll  remember.' 

^  Come  at  eleven  o'clock,'  she  said,  '  and  ask  for  Miss  Munro. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  picture  of  you — send  you  to  the  Orosvenor 
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if  you  are  a  success.    If  you  are  a  good  boy  you  shall  have  three"* 
pence  a  day  until  the  picture  is  finished.' 

At  this  moment  the  other  lady  came  out  of  the  shop  with  a 
parcel  in  her  hand. 

*  Here  is  something  to  eat,  my  boy,'  she  said,  in  a  comfort- 
able, motherly  way.  *  Take  it  home  and  have  a  good  meal.  Now, 
Edith,  if  you  are  ready.' 

He  watched  them  silently  till  they  passed  out  of  sight,  his 
eyes  round  with  astonishment. 

*  Here's  a  go ! '  he  murmured,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
brightly-lighted  window.  *  Thripence  a  day — why,  I  shall  make 
my  fortun'!  Come,  Smut,  we'll  find  a  doorstep  and  eat  our 
supper.     Oh,  here's  a  go !  * 

Turning  down  a  by-street,  they  soon  found  a  sheltered  door- 
step, on  which  they  seated  themselves.  Smut  pressed  close  to 
bis  master's  side,  eagerly  sniffing  at  the  parcel  which  the  boy  pro- 
ceeded to  open  with  fingers  trembling  with  excitement. 

*Beef,  roast  beef!  Ain't  we  in  luck.  Smut?  And  hot  'taters 
and  bread !     Oh,  Smut,  ain't  she  a  stunner,  and  no  mistake  ? ' 

The  food  was  consumed  in  rapturous  silence,  while  the  icy  wind 
swept  by,  unregarded  by  the  happy  pair  in  their  sheltered  corner. 

*  No  nasty  Bridge  for  us.  Smut;  she  give  me  a  penny,  and 
we'll  sleep  in  a  jolly  warm  rocto  to-night,'  said  the  boy  presently,^ 
holding  out  the  greasy  paper  for  the  dog  to  lick.  *  My  eye !  avn!t 
we  in  luck  ?  Thripence  a  day.  Smut,  that  comes  to  one-and-six  a 
week.     Oh,  sha'n't  we  be  rich  ?  ' 

Smut  thumped  his  short  tail  loudly  in  response,  and  pushed 
his  cold  nose  affectionately  against  his  master's  cheek. 

*  Thripence  a  day  if  I'm  a  good  boy,'  he  went  on  reflectively. 
*  But,  Smut,  I  wvtCt  a  good  boy.  I  swear  at  the  chaps  when  they 
call  me  "  Carrots,"  and  I  lick  'em  when  they  say  you're  a  ugly 
brute.  Good  boys  don't  fight  and  swear.  If  she  finds  out  as  I  ain't 
good,  I  s'pose  she  won't  make  a  pictur'  o'  me  no  more — she'll 
stop  the  thripence  a  day.  But  she  shxCnH  find  out,  ole  man.  I'll 
tell  her  I'm  a  pious  chap  as  goes  to  the  Sunday  school.  G-entlefolks 
think  a  deal  o'  they.  Smut.    Ain't  they  green,  just  ? ' 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
house  in  Suffolk  Street  by  a  neat  maid-servant,  who  eyed  him 
suspiciously  as  she  curtly  told  him  to  follow  her  upstairs.  He 
was  shown  into  a  large,  barely-furnished  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  he  found  his  firiend  of  the  previous  night  seated 
before  an  easel. 
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*  Ah,  there  you  are,'  she  said  carelessly ;  *  and  your  little  dog, 
too.     What  is  his  name  ? ' 

*  Smut.' 

<  Smut  J    But  he  isn't  black.' 

*  He's  been  washed,'  explained  the  boy.  *  He  was  awful  black 
when  I  seed  him  first ;  that's  why  I  called  him  Smut.  But  he 
don't  mind,  bless  you.     He's  got  the  temper  of  a  angel.' 

*  How  was  it  he  was  so  black  when  you  bought  him  ? '  she 
asked  indifferently.     *  He  is  white  now.' 

*  Didn't  huy  him,'  he  said ;  *  I  fought  fur  him.  'Twas  like 
this.  When  I  was  a  little  un,  I  seed  two  chaps  with  a  pup  they 
wag  agoin'  to  drown.  They'd  left  him  to  starve  in  a  coal-hole, 
but  he  wouldmH  die,  and  so  they  were  agoin'  to  drown  him.' 

*  And  you  fought  them  ? '  questioned  the  girl.  *  That  was  very 
brave  of  you.' 

*  There  was  nothing  brave  'bout  it,'  he  said  hastily.  *  I  dared 
*em  to  fight,  one  after  t'  other,  and  I  licked  'em  both.  That's 
how  I  come  to  have  Smut.' 

*  He  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  you,'  she  said.  *  Now,  will  you 
stand  on  that  platform,  and  turn  towards  the  window  ? — ^That's 
right.  Now,  lean  forward  a  little,  just  as  you  were  when  I  saw 
you  looking  in  at  the  shop  last  night. — That's  capital.  Stand 
just  like  that  and  keep  as  still  as  you  can.' 

For  some  minutes  she  worked  silently,  while  the  boy  stood 
perfectly  still,  scarcely  daring  to  move  an  eyelash. 

*  I  think  we  may  talk  a  little  now,'  she  said  at  length ;  *  but 
don't  move  your  head  when  you  speak.' 

^  Bight  you  are,'  he  returned,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the 
patch  of  murky  sky  visible  through  the  window. 

^  What  are  you  called  ? '  she  asked,  standing  back  from  the 
canvas  and  regarding  her  work  critically. 

*  Tim,'  he  answered  briefly. 

*  And  what  is  your  other  name  ? ' 

*  Ain't  got  no  other,'  he  said.     *  I'm  just  Tim.' 

*  Well,  what  is  your  father  called  ? '  she  suggested  a  little 
impatiently. 

*  Ain't  got  no  father ;  ain't  got  nobody  hut  Smut.' 

*  Have  you  lost  your  parents  long  ? '  she  said,  with  no  touch  of 
pity  in  the  clear,  low  voice. 

*  Didn't  lose  'em ;  never  had  none,'  he  returned  indifferently, 
^"'spect  I  grow'd,'"  murmured  the  girl,  suppressing  a  smile. 

*  But  you  are  such  »  little  boy  to  be  alone  in  the  world.    Where 
do  yon  live  ? ' 
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^  Streets,  most  times,'  he  said.  ^  Summer  months  we  sleep 
out  o'  doors,  Smut  and  me.  But  winter  time  we  get  a  penny 
lodgin'  when  we're  in  luck.' 

*  And  when  you  are  not  in  luck  ? ' 

^  Then  we  sleep  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  or  the  'Bankment.  The 
Bridge  is  warmest.  There  you  can  get  a  corner  out  o'  the  wind 
if  you  go  early,  before  the  best  seats  are  took.  On  the  'Bankment 
'tis  fit  to  freeze  yer  marrer*' 

*  Wouldn't  you  feel  happier  in  the  Workhouse  ? '  she  asked 
carelessly,  standing  back  once  more  to  catch  the  general  effect. 

*  Should  be  httier  of  most  like,'  he  returned  quietly.  *  But 
there  ain't  no  place  fur  dogs  in  the  'Ouse,  and  Smut  and  me  ain't 
agoin'  to  part.' 

*  Do  you  ever  go  to  church  ? '  questioned  the  girl,  after  a 
pause,  fearing  that  he  would  grow  restless  if  he  did  not  talk. 

^  Constant,'  said  the  boy,  unblushingly ;  '  and  we  go  to  Sunday 
school  reg'lar.  Smut  and  me.' 

'  Smut,  too  ?'  she  asked  absently. 

^  Leastways,  Smut  waits  fur  me  outside,'  he  said  hastily.  ^  Ob, 
we're  right  down  pious  chaps,  we  are.' 

^  There,  I  have  done  for  this  morning,'  she  said  presently, 
rising  from  her  stool.  *  Here  is  your  money.  I  would  give  you 
more  if  I  could  afford  it ;  but  I  am  poor,  like  you.  Can  you  come 
at  the  same  time  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Kight  you  are,'  he  said,  pocketing  the  pence  slowly. 
*Then  I  shall  expect  you  at  eleven.     Good-bye— good-bye. 

Smut.' 

II. 

Edith  Munro  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  Tim  as  she  had 
beheld  him  in  the  Strand  three  weeks  ago.  The  scene  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  her  mind.  The  bnsy  street,  the  flickering  lamp- 
light, the  slender  figure  of  the  boy  as  he  had  stood  with  his  face 
pressed  close  against  the  glass,  looking  with  longing  eyes  into  the 
brightly-lighted  shop.  But  the  picture  had  appealed  to  her 
imagination  without  in  any  way  touching  her  heart;  she  had 
regarded  the  pathetic  little  figure  as  a  possible  ^  subject,'  but  no 
tenderer  feeling  had  moved  her. 

Tim  posed  as  model  in  the  Suffolk  Street  studio  for  some  hours 
every  day,  and  the  painting  was  beginning  to  look  life-like  under 
the  artist's  skilful  fingers.  Encouraged  by  her  careless  questioning, 
the  boy  poured  forth  the  whole  of  his  pitiful  history,  unconscious 
that   his   words    fell  oa  inattentive  ears.     Nothing  was  hidden 
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from  her.  His  poverty,  his  loneliness,  his  passionate  love  for 
Smut,  all  were  laid  bare  before  the  girl,  whose  interest  in  him  was 
purely  selfish,  whose  questions  were  prompted  solely  by  the  desire 
to  keep  him  quiet.  Tim,  however,  was  happily  ignorant  of  her 
indifference,  and  her  apparent  sweetness  awakened  in  him  a 
devotion  which  filled  his  hungry  little  soul  with  enthusiasm.  He 
thought  of  her  as  one  far  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  world — as 
a  being  free  from  every  taint  of  evil.  A  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  took  possession  of  him,  and  weighed  heavily  on  his 
loving  heart.  He  had  told  her  that  he  was  a  good  boy — that  he 
went  regularly  to  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  this  had  become  unbearable  to  him. 

As  he  walked  slowly  down  Suffolk  Street  one  morning,  a  mighty 
resolve  formed  itself  in  his  mind.  He  ran  upstairs  hmxiedly, 
fearing  that  his  courage  might  forsake  him  if  he  gave  himself  time 
for  thought,  and  his  first  feeling  on  finding  the  room  unoccupied 
was  one  of  disappointment.  Smut  curled  himself  up  in  his  usual 
comer  near  the  window,  and  Tim  stationed  himself  before  the 
easel,  looking  bitterly  at  the  ragged  figure  which  met  his  gaze. 

*  Yo:ih  a  good  boy ! '  he  said,  regarding  the  painting  con- 
temptuously. *  You  look  like  it,  don't  you  ?  Your  little  game's 
'bout  done,  ole  man ;  you'll  soon  see  the  last  of  Aer.' 

He  took  his  place  quietly  when  she  came  in,  his  heart  beating 
heavily  under  his  ragged  jacket  as  he  gazed  out  silently  upon  the 
patch  of  grey  sky.  The  unusual  silence  struck  the  girl,  and  she 
regarded  him  with  something  akin  to  interest  as  he  stood  there 
with  the  light  falling  upon  his  rigid  little  face. 

*  What  makes  you  so  quiet  to-day,  Tim  ?  Has  Smut  been  a 
bad  dog?' 

*  No,  it  ain't  Smut,'  returned  the  boy  drearily.  *  It's  me  that's 
been  bad.' 

*  Why,  what  have  you  done  ? '  she  asked,  her  eyes  growing 
warm  with  amusement. 

*  'Twas  the  very  first  day  I  come  here,'  he  said,  in  the  same 
dreary  tones,  never  removing  his  gaze  from  the  window.  *  I  told 
you  a  crammer;  I  said  as  bow  I  went  to  church  and  to  Sunday- 
school.' 

*  And  it  was  not  true  ? '  she  questioned  lightly. 

*  Never  been  inside  a  church — 'cept  to  warm  myself,'  he 
answered  doggedly.  'Never  been  to  Sunday-school  in  all  my 
bom  days.' 

*  What  made  you  tell  such  a  story  ? '  she  enquired,  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  the  scene  alone  striking  her. 
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*  Wanted  you  to  think  I  was  a  good  chap,'  he  returned  in  a 
low,  shamed  voice.  *  You  said  you'd  give  me  thripence  a  day  if  I 
was  a  good  boy.' 

*  And  why  do  you  tell  me  about  it  now  ? '  she  asked  curiously. 
*  Is  it  because  you  know  that  I  cannot  finish  the  picture  without 
you?' 

*  No,  it  ain't ! '  he  answered  roughly,  looking  round  from  the 
window  for  the  first  time. 

'  Why,  then  ? ' 

*  Don't  know  'xackly,  but  it  ain't  that,'  he  said  more  quietly. 

*  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  naughty  to  tell  stories  ? '  she 
questioned,  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  some  rebuke  was 
required  of  her. 

*  S'pose  so,'  he  answered  humbly. 

*  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it,'  she  said  vaguely.  *  But 
don't  do  it  again.' 

When  Tim  entered  the  studio  next  day  he  found  Miss  Munro 
sitting  before  her  easel,  looking  pale  and  languid. 

'  I  shall  not  want  you  this  morning,'  she  said  wearily.  *  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  paint  to-day.' 

*  You  look  awful  white,'  said  the  boy  gently. 

*  You  can  come  to-morrow,  as  usual,'  she  continued  in  the  same 
subdued  tone.     *  I  daresay  I  shall  be  fit  for  work  to-morrow.' 

*  Hope  you'll  feel  better  soon,'  he  said,  as  he  awkwardly  moved 
away. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  street  and  along  the  Embankment, 
his  dog  trotting  close  at  his  heels.  A  thin,  grey  mist  hung  over 
the  river,  veiling  the  opposite  shore  from  view.  As  he  looked 
thoughtfully  across  the  stretch  of  water,  his  eyes  absently  followed 
a  boat  as  it  silently  became  visible  out  of  the  mist,  and  as  silently 
melted  away  into  it  once  more.  Smut  jumped  up  upon  the  wall 
presently,  and  sat  there,  looking  down  gravely  into  the  gloomy 
water.  Tim  patted  the  dog  with  an  absent  air,  and  when. he 
spoke  his  voice  was  low  and  sad. 

*  She  said  as  how  she  was  poor  that  first  night,'  he  whispered 
brokenly,  *  and  I've  never  given  it  a  thought !  She  lays  out 
thripence  a  day  on  that  pictur*  'cos  she's  agoin'  to  sell  it.  Just 
like  me  and  my  matches,  only  her  money  takes  longer  coming  in.' 

Smut  was  quick  to  read  the  sadness  in  his  master's  tone,  and 
he  pressed  his  head  close  against  the  ragged  jacket  with  an 
inarticulate  murmur  of  sympathy. 

*  You're  sorry,  ain't  you,  ole  chap  ? '  continued  the  boy  wistr 
fully,     *  You  love  her  too,  don't  you  ? ' 
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Smut  wagged  his  tail .  unenthusiastically.  It  was'  his  private 
belief  that  his  master  overrated  Miss  Munro's  charms. 

*  She's  hard  up,'  said  Tim,  after  a  pause.  *  She's  awful  hard 
up,  Smut.  She  ain't  got  no  money  to  buy  any  breakfast — ^that's 
why  she  looked  so  white.  And  we  had  bread  and  hot  coffee ! '  h& 
ended,  with  a  sob. 

For  some  minutes  he  was  silent,  his  eyes  wide  and  miserable 
as  they  rested  on  the  grey  stretch  of  water ;  but  his  face  cleared 
presently,  and  a  smile  parted  the  small  lips. 

*  I've  got  it ! '  he  cried  triumphantly,  raising  his  arms  from 
the  wall.     *  I'll  tell  her  to-morrer.     Come,  Smut.' 

It  was  with  shy  eagerness  that  Tim  entered  the  studio  next 
day.  His  little  face  was  pale  and  pinched,  for  he  had  tasted  no 
food  that  morning ;  but  his  expression  was  one  of  entire  happiness. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  parcel  done  up  in  a  dingy  piece  of  news- 
paper, and  this  he  proceeded  to  lay  timidly  upon  the  girl's  lap.    ' 

*Why,  what  is  it?'  she  questioned,  regarding  the  boy 
curiously  from  her  high  stool  as  she  sat  before  the  easel.  *  It 
feels  quite  hot.' 

*  It's — it's  taters,'  he  said  awkwardly. 

*  Potatoes  ? '  she  echoed  in  amazement. 

*  They're — ^I  brought  'em  fur  you,'  he  explained,  rubbing  one 
thin  leg  against  the  other  nervously.  *  Most  think  roast  'tatera 
prime ! — ^I  never  touch  'em  myself,'  he  added  hastily ;  *  no  more 
does  Sniut.  Come  here,  sir! '  as  the  dog  snuffed  longingly  at  the 
parcel  still  lying  unopened  on  the  girl's  lap.  • 

She  looked  helplessly  from  the  parcel  to  the  boy,  and  back  at 
the  parcel  again,  and  then  the  room  rang  with  her  merry  laugh. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  *  I — I  will 
look  at  them  presently.  Will  you  put  them  in  the  fender — for 
the  present  ? ' 

Tim  experienced  a  vague  feeling  of  disappointment  as  he 
silently  obeyed.  He  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  eat  these  potatoes  for  which  he  and  Smut  had  gone  breakfast- 
less  this  bitter  morning,  and  her  laughter  had  pained,  without 
enlightening,  him.  He  was  almost  glad  when  atjength  she  told 
him  that  he  might  go,  for  he  did  not  feel  at  ease  in  her  presence 
to-day. 

*  Here  is  your  money,'  she  said.  *  It  is  sixpence  this  morning ; 
I  forgot  to  pay  you  yesterday.' 

*  Keep  it,'  he  said  awkwardly.  *  Keep  it  till  I  ask  fur  it.  I 
don't  want  thripence  a  day  no  longer.  I'll  ask  fur  it  when  I 
want  it.' 


*  You  want  to  save  it  up  till  it  gels  a  big  sum  ? '  she  ques- 
tioned carelessly.     *  You  .are  going  to  buy  something  with  it  ?* 

*  Yes,'  he  said  eagerly ;  *  that* s  it.  I'm  agoin'  to  buy  something.' 

*  Very  well  then,  I  will  keep  it  for  you  safely,'  she  returned, 
replacing  the  money  in  her  purse. 

*  And  I'll  ask  fur  it  when  I  want  it,'  he  repeated  earnestly. 

*  You'll  know  as  I  don't  want  it  if  I  don't  ask  fur  it.' 

Tim  had  never  found  it  easy  to  pick  up  his  scanty  living,  and 
the  effort  had  been  greater  than  ever  of  late.  His  small  face 
regained  its  old,  half-starved  look  as  the  days  passed  on,  but  he 
bore  himself  bravely  in  the  presence  of  the  girl  for  whom  he  was 
sacrificing  so  much,  and  she  never  noticed  the  change  in  him. 

She  told  him  one  morning  that  she  should  not  need  him  after 
that  week,  for  the  finishing  touches  were  now  all  that  the  painting 
required.  He  received  the  news  in  silence,  and  for  the  few 
remaining  days  went  about  sadly,  treasuring  up  every  careless 
word  that  she  uttered.  His  affection  for  Smut,  too,  seemed  to 
deepen  as  the  week  drew  to  its  close,  and  it  was  with  passionate 
misery  that  he  talked  to  the  dog  as  he  washed  him  that  Saturday 
morning. 

*  It  ain't  'cos  I  don't  love  you.  Smut,'  he   said  with  a  sob. 

*  You  know  that,  ole  man,  don't  you  ?  And  you  won't  forget  me, 
wUX  you,  Smut  ? — P'r'aps  I  shall  see  you  in  the  street  some  day, 
pie  chap. — I  shall  come  and  look  at  the  'ouse  constant.' 

His  little  face  was  pule  and  set  as  he  entered  the  studio,  and 
there  was  a  strained  look  in  the  wide  blue  eyes  as  he  took  his 
place  before  the  window.  The  light  fell  softly  upon  the  ragged 
figure,  upon  the  warm-tinted  hair,  the  rigid  features ;  and  the 
girl  sitting  near  at  hand  saw  it  all,  and  felt  only  an  artistic 
pleasure  in  her  model.  His  poverty,  his  wretchedness,  were 
nothing  to  her ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  service  she  had  required  of 
him,  and  would  pass  for  ever  out  of  her  life  when  he  left  her  room 
to-day. 

^  You  said  once  as  you  felt  lonesome  at  times,'  he  said  at  last, 
his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  window. 

*  Yes,'  she  agreed  carelessly.     *  It  i%  rather  lonely  up  here.' 
He  was  silent  again,  looking  steadily  at  the  little  patch  of  sky 

visible  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  opposite. 

*  Smut's  a  very  good  dog,'  he  continued  presently.  *  He  ain't 
pertickler  neither — anything  as  is  agoin'  does  for  Smut ;  and  he's 
thai  patient  when  you're  out  o'  luck !' 

*  He  seems  an  inoffensive  little  dog,'  she  allowed,  glancing  at 
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the  terrier  as  he  lay  under  the  window.     *  Why,  how  whit€  he 
looks  to-day!' 

*  Been  washed,'  explained  the  boy  briefly.  *  He's  a  handsome 
dog,  is  Smut — when  he's  clean.' 

*  There,  I  think  I  have  done  with  you  now,'  she  said  after  a 
long  silence.  *You  have  been  a  very  good  boy,  Tim,  and  the 
picture  is  a  great  success.' 

He  descended  from  the  platform  slowly,  and  stood  twisting 
his  cap  in  his  hands,  while  his  lips  twitched  nervously. 

*  You  can  keep  him,  if  you  like,'  he  said  awkwardly.  *  He's 
very  good  company.  Smut  is.' 

*  Keep  him  ?'  she  echoed  carelessly.  *  But  don't  you  want  him  V 

*  No,'  he  answered  slowly.     *  I — I'm  tired  o'  Smut.' 

*In  that  case  he  can  stay,'  she  returned  indiflferently.  *I 
daresay  he  will  not  be  much  trouble.' 

^  He  ain't  a  bit  o'  trouble,'  said  the  boy  wistfully.  *  And  he's 
very  afifectionate.' 

*  Well,  he  can  stay,'  she  said.  *  And  here's  your  money,  Tim ; 
quite  a  large  sum  now,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  I — I  don't  want  it,'  he  returned  hastily.  *  I  said  as  how  I'd 
ask  fur  it  when  I  wanted  it.' 

*  But  you  are  not  coming  any  more,  you  know.  I  have  finished 
with  you  now.' 

*  I  ain't  got  no  place  to  put  it  to,'  he  said.  *  I'm  sure  to  lose 
it  if  I  take  it  away.' 

*  Well,  call  for  it  when  you  want  it,'  she  suggested.  *  Then 
you  can  see  Smut.' 

*Yes,'  he  echoed  with  a  strange  smile;  Hhen  I  shall  see 
Smut.' 

He  took  the  dog  in  his  arms  and  smoothed  the  rough,  white 
coat  with  tender  fingers. 

*  Smut  knows  as  he's  got  to  stay,'  he  said,  placing  the  little 
creature  on  the  floor.     *  I'll  call  fiir  the  money  when  I  want  it.' 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  taking  a  last,  lingering 
look  at  the  dog  trembling  in  the  comer — at  the  girl  as  she  sat 
there,  impatiently  waiting  for  him  to  go,  and  then,  with  a  short, 
dry  sob,  he  went  slowly  down  the  steep  staircase  and  out  into  the 
wintry  street. 

B.  A.  Key. 
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The  White  Mountains. 


fllHEY  are  not  white :  not  the  least  bit  of  it :  they  are  green 
JL  below — such  a  luscious  green  as  I  have  seldom  if  ever  seen 
elsewhere ;  while  above,  they  look  dark  blue  or  purple  in  the  dim 
distance,  and  sombre  grey  of  a  steely  type  when  you  come  to 
examine  their  rugged  boulder-strewn  peaks  at  close  quarters. 
Such  at  least  We  found  them  in  July  and  August.  No  doubt  to 
the  early  New  Hampshire  settlers,  who  gazed  up  at  them  from  the 
semi-cultivated  plain  far  off  below,  they  showed  white  enough  in 
all  conscience,  with  their  snowy  coat,  in  December  and  January, 
or  well  on  into  the  middle  of  April.  I  would  not  like  to  look 
upon  them  then ;  so  much  lonely  solitude  and  native  inhospitality 
would  strike  cold  upon  one's  heart  in  the  short  grey  days  of 
American  winter. 

We  started  from  that  handsomest  and  best-managed  of  earthly 
hotels,  the  Windsor  at  Montreal — a  palace  of  the  Demos — on  our 
pleasant  pilgrimage  to  the  White  Mountains.  The  manager  of 
the  Windsw  himself,  most  courteous  of  men,  and  a  brother-writer 
of  scientific  tastes,  saw  us  down  to  Bonaventure  Station,  and  put 
us  safely  into  the  drawing-room  car  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
through  to  Portland.  Moreover,  he  passed  our  goods  and  chattels 
easily  for  us  through  the  American  custom-house  before  we  started. 
This  latter  point  I  venture  to  mention  in  the  dignity  of  italics, 
because  it  seems  to  me  the  absolute  high-water  mark  of  inter^ 
national  comity  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  St.  Lawrence 
valley  from  end  to  end  was  made  by  nature  (like  the  French 
Republic)  one  and  indivisible ;  but  what  God  had  joined  together, 
man  and  his  politics  have  ruthlessly  and  absurdly  put  asunder. 
Between  Montreal  and  the  WTiite  Mountains  an  impalpable  line, 
running  in  imagination  straight  across  country,  makes  this  half 
of  a  field  or  grove  lie  in  Canada,  and  hands  over  that  half  with 
incongruous  strictness  to  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  Not  even 
a  fence  or  hedge  in  many  places  marks  the  distinction  between 
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the  two  countries ;  unless  you  happen  to,  carry  a  sextant  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  settle  the  latitude  with  minute  accuracy  by 
direct  observation,  you  can't  be  certain  as  you  take  your  walks 
abroad  whether  you  are  living  at  that  moment  under  the  juris- 
diction of  her  most  sacred  majesty  Queen  Victoria  or  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  free  and  independent  American  citizen.  This 
practical  absurdity  stares  one  in  the  face  all  along  the  Canadian 
and  American  border.  Everywhere  inconvenient  lines  of  demar- 
cation split  uplncongruously  into  two  nationalities  what  is  clearly 
one  and  the  same  natural  country.  However,  the  Canadians, 
being  doomed  to  separation  from  the  rest  of  America,  have  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  have  minimised  the  inevitable  discomfort  to 
travellers  of  the  thrice  abhorred  custom-house  system,  by  per- 
mitting the  American  customs  oflBpials  to  invade  their  territory, 
and  to  examine  all  baggage  bound  for  the  States  before  it  leaves 
Montreal  or  Toronto.  In  other  words,  they  allow  a  body  of  foreign 
agents  permanently  to  occupy  their  own  soil,  and  exercise  in  it  a 
sovereign  prerogative,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  travelling  public.  Thus,  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  frontier  station,  as  you  have  to  do  at  Ventimiglia 
or  Pontarlier,  and  having  all  your  soiled  linen  tumbled  out  en 
route  for  public  inspection,  you  get  everything  satisfactorily 
examined  before  starting,  and  proceed  on  your  journey  with  an 
easy  conscience.  Until  we  attain  the  goal  of  annexation,^  which 
is  in  my  humble  opinion  the  manifest  destiny  and  only  natural 
future  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  we  may  well  be  thankful  for 
this  unwonted  relaxation  of  sovereign  jealousy  between  neighbour- 
ing governments. 

From  Montreal,  over  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  bubbling  and  seething  Lachine  Bapids  to  westward, 
the  line  runs  on  through  Lower  Canada — torture  itself  will  never 
induce  me  to  abandon  that  fine  old  historical  name  for  the  stupid 
and  new-fangled  *  Province  of  Quebec ' — to  the  swelling  country 
on  the  Vermont  border.  The  monotonous  St.  Lawrence  plain 
gives  way  near  Montreal  to  a  broken  hill  region,  of  which  the 
eponymous  mountain  of  Mont  Boyal  itself  is  but  a  last  outlier,  and 
these  hills,  in  turn,  form  the  subsiding  buttresses  of  the  twin 
range  composing  the  Green  and  White  Mountains.  All  North 
America,  indeed  (remarkable  among  continents  for  the  sweet  sim- 
plicity of  its  geographical  and  geological  structure),  has  but  two 
distinct  mountain  systems,  one  eastern  and  one  western,  between 
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which  lies  the  vast  level  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  with  it 6  tags, 
the  prairie  country,  and  the  north-western  grain-belt.  The  west- 
ernmost of  these  two  systems,  the  backbone  of  the  continent, 
bears  throughout  all  its  length  the  general  name  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  though  particular  portions  and  lateral  ranges  have 
special  titles  like  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Sel- 
kirks.  The  easternmost  system,  far  more  ancient,  but  on  that 
very  account  more  wasted  away  and  less  imposing,  starts  as  the 
Laurentian  range  in  Canada ;  i)asse8  on  into  the  States  as  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  New  York  Adirondacks ;  runs  southward  as 
the  Catskills,  the  Hoosacks,  and  the  Hudson  Highlands ;  reappears 
in  Pennsylvania  under  its  best-known  general  title  as  the  AUe- 
ghanies;  and  finally  subsides  through  the  Black  Mountains  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  into  the  long  flat  peninsula  and  sandbanks 
of  Florida.  I  apologise  for  the  display  of  so  much  geographical 
learning;  but  English  folk  are  sometimes  weak-kneed  in  their 
American  topography,  and  without  some  slight  description  of  the 
general  lay  of  the  country  around,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  un- 
derstand the  special  peculiarities  of  the  White  Mountains. 

As  we  glided  southward  in  our  comfortable  Pulman — the 
Americans  do  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  comfort — we  got 
every  moment  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hill  district,  till  some- 
where about  the  village  of  West  Famham  we  crossed  the  impalpable 
line  aforesaid,  and  found  ourselves,  without  knowing  it,  in  a 
foreign  country.  Its  foreignness  was  soon  amply  demonstrated 
to  our  exploring  eyes  by  the  increased  air  of  life  and  wealth  about 
the  country  towns;  for  a  cruel  wrong  has  been  inflicted  upon 
Canada  in  this  matter  by  its  own  sons,  through  their  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  British  throne,  its  crown  and  dignity.  They 
have  cut  themselves  off,  politically  and  socially,  from  all  the 
advantages  which  would  naturally  accrue  to  them  through  the 
influx  of  American  capital  and  American  energy  into  the  Do- 
minion ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  while  the  Vermont  villages 
bear  in  their  neat  white  houses  and  busy  factories  every  mark  of 
rapid  and  solid  progress,  their  Canadian  counterparts,  just  across 
the  border,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  rudest  log  or  frame 
houses,  in  every  variety  of  discomfort,  squalor,  dilapidation,  and 
decay.  The  untoward  accident  which  severed  Canada — then 
wholly  French — from  the  liberated  colonies  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  has  inflicted  upon  her  ever  since  a  lasting  Nemesis  by 
introducing  into  the  New  World  an  element  of  political  distinctness, 
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of  fnke  arbtocracy,  of  Old  World  prejudice,  and  of  decadent 
European  class-feeling  which  ought  never  to  have  obtained  a 
foothold  anywhere  in  a  fresh  and  unburdened  young  continent. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  border  line  we  turned  a  comer  in 
the  hills,  now  almost  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  exquisite  expanse  of  Lake  Mempbremagog. 
It  makes  a  lovely  episode  in  the  Vermont  uplands.  Memphre* 
magog  ranks,  indeed,  among  the  less  known  of  American  lakes ; 
but  in  my  judgment  it  stands  first  of  all  for  picturesqueness  of 
scale  and  variety  of  scenery.  The  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
chain — Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  so  forth — which  alone  enter 
into  the  stock  tour  of  European  visitors,  are  from  the  scenic  point 
of  view  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  the  last  degree.  They 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  even  and  level  St.  Lawrence  basin  ;  their 
banks  lie  low,  dull,  monotonous,  and  uninteresting;  their  very 
vastness  fails  to  impress  the  imagination,  because  it  is  the  mere 
vastness  of  the  sea  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  less  picturesque 
or  lofty  surroundings.  Ontario,  in  fact,  much  resembles  in  size 
and  aspect  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  view  along  its  banks,  firom 
Hamilton  to  Kingston,  closely  counterfeits  the  view  along  the  flat 
shore  lands  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  about  Aldeburgh  or  Glacton,  with 
the  addition  of  an  occasional  white  cedar  foreground.  Even 
Champlain  itself,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  embowered  all  round  in 
smiling  hills  or  rugged  mountains,  errs,  Yankee  fashion,  on  the 
side  of  too  great  an  area ;  one  can  hardly  see  both  banks  distinctly 
from  the  middle.  Lake  George,  to  be  sure,  is  perfect  in  its  way : 
a  mountain  tarn  on  a  scale  unknown  in  Europe,  a  Loch  Katrine 
expanded  almost  to  the  size  of  Neuchatel,  and  studded  with  a 
hundred  Ellen's  Isles  of  extraordinary  beauty.  But  yet  Lake 
George  even  fails  to  produce  the  same  effect  of  calm  loveliness  as 
Memphremagog,  a  sheet  of  smooth  liquid  silver,  girt  round  by 
fantastic  peaks  of  every  imaginable  shape  or  outline,  and  cut  up 
into  exquisite  bays  and  reaches  by  projecting  headlands  of  un- 
usual grandeur.  The  railway  runs  for  some  miles  together  along 
the  south-western  shore,  and  affords  passing  glimpses  of  great 
beauty  toward  the  high  mountains  of  the  northern  or  Canadian 
side.  For  of  course  the  boundary  line  (as  might  be  expected) 
bisects  the  lake  across  its  narrow  axis,  producing  an  effect  about 
as  grotesque  as  if  Bowness  were  a  bit  of  England,  but  Ambleside 
and  the  upper  half  of  Windermere  generally  were  part  and  parcel 
of  some  foreign  country. 

At  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Memphremagog  tourist  region^ 
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beautifully  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  we  stop  about 
one  o'clock  for  luncheon.  No  hurry  of  rushing  to  a  crowded 
buflfet  where  haughty  young  ladies  with  cropped  fringes  and  frizzy 
hair  find  themselves  too  deeply  engaged  in  agreeable  badinage 
with  beer-absorbing  young  gentlemen  in  ulsters  to  have  any 
leisure  left  for  serving  stale  sandwiches  to  the  unobtrusive  and 
retiring  middle-aged  traveller.  Opposite  the  station,  the  Mem- 
phremagog  Hotel  opens  wide  its  hospitable  arms  to  receive  us  in 
its  spacious  dining-room.  Half  an  hour  or  more  is  allowed  for  the 
square  meal.  We  enter,  and  find,  as  is  usual  in  America,  a 
plentiful  ixible  d'hote  already  spread,  and  neat-handed  Vermont 
Phyllises,  self-respecting  and  well-mannered  daughters  of  the 
great  republic,  waiting  behind  our  chairs,  without  flurry  or  bustle, 
to  take  our  orders  and  supply  our  necessities.  Tea  and  co£fee 
smoke  already  on  the  table ;  fish  and  joints  are  hissing  loudly 
through  the  kitchen  hatch.  At  such  a  hotel  you  can  eat  your 
luncheon  in  peace  and  comfort,  sitting  down  at  your  ease  at  a 
good  solid  table,  and  undisturbed  by  that  perpetual  expectation  of 
the  warning  beU  which  poisons  digestion  at  a  European  refresh* 
ment  room.  All  countries  have  their  strong  and  weak  points, 
and  on  the  whole  England,  I  will  confess,  is  qmte  good  enough 
for  me ;  but  they  certainly  order  these  things  better  in  America. 

From  Newport  we  ascend  the  valley  of  a  mountain  stream, 
choked  with  great  baulks  of  timber  from  the  forest  around,  but 
running  through  a  lovely  and  wild  country.  Those  logs  that  fill  the 
little  river  were  cut  down  on  the  slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
here  in  Vermont,  upon  American  territory,  but  they  will  go  down 
through  Memphremagog  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  our  stream 
is  an  ultimate  tributary,  and  so  be  exported  finally  firom  Quebec 
to  Europe  in  British  bottoms.  More  division  of  the  naturally 
unified ;  but  I  shall  speak  no  further  on  that  point  in  future,  lest 
the  reader  should  suspect  me  of  being  that  worst  and  most  in- 
sidious form  of  ecclesiast,  a  writer  with  a  purpose.  Half-way  up 
the  little  river  we  pass  a  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque 
mountain  lake — a  mountain  lake  as  big  as  Grasmere,  and  with 
steep  wooded  banks  so  richly  endowed  with  crag  and  verdure  that 
if  it  were  in  Europe  a  thousand  artists  would  sketch  it  yearly,  and 
ten  thousand  tourists  would  linger  upon  its  shore.  We  wanted 
to  know  the  name  of  this  exquisite  tarn,  so  I  ventured  to  break 
the  universal  silence  of  our  drawing-room  car — American  travellers, 
in  spite  of  common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  are  even  more  re-, 
served  and  reticent  than  English  ones — and  to  ask  the  other 
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occupants  of  the  Pulman  whether  they  could  give  us  its  proper 
style  and  title.  Not  a  soul  on  board  (I  speak  American)  had  ever 
heard  of  it.  I  turned  to  the  conductor,  who  passed  it  every  day 
up  and  down  on  his  journey.  He  had  never  asked  what  it  might 
be  called ;  it  was  just  a  lake,  one  of  these  lakes  you  have  always 
in  the  mountains.  He  knew  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  I 
looked  it  up  in  Appleton's  Guide.  Even  the  guide  itself  ignored 
it.  So  great  is  the  wealth  of  scenery  in  America  that  Americans 
can  afford  to  pass  by  without  notice  a  sheet  of  water  quite  as 
beautiful  as  Bala  Lake  or  Sydal  Water,  without  ever  so  much  as 
giving  a  name  to  it. 

But  if  I  travel  at  this  slow  rate  (American  trains  are  in  no 
hurry)  we  shall  never  get  to  the  White  Mountains.  Let  us  loiter 
no  more  en  route,  SuflBce  it  to  say,  then,  that  after  a  delightful 
journey  through  the  Vermont  hills  and  the  first  outliers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  district,  we  came  full  in  sight  of  Mount 
Washington  itself  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  some 
time  past  all  trace  of  civilisation  in  the  country  around  had  died 
away  entirely;  for  the  White  Mountains  consist  of  a  purely 
woodland  tract,  practically  uninhabited  during  the  winter  months, 
and  untenanted  even  in  summer  save  by  the  tourist  public  and 
the  hotel  or  railway  people  who  wait  upon  its  convenience.  It  is 
this  curious  isolation  that  gives  these  sporadic  and  spasmodic 
American  pleasure  resorts  so  different  an  air  from  anything 
European.  In  Wales  or  Scotland  the  higher  lands  are  laid  out  in 
sheepwalks,  or  regularly  stocked  with  deer  and  grouse ;  houses 
and  bams,  kirks  and  clachans,  shepherds'  folds  and  keepers' 
cottages,  appear  everywhere  in  the  glens  and  valleys.  In  the 
Engadine  or  the  Tyrol,  smiling  villages  and  Alpine  pastures  lie 
interspersed  at  every  turn  among  the  pine  woods  and  the  snow 
peaks.  But  in  wild  America  all  is  wilderness,  save  the  vast  hotels 
that  stand  here  and  there  at  wide  distances  in  their  tiny  clearings, 
like  islands  of  civilisation  in  a  boundless  waste  of  primaeval 
barbarism.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  indeed,  that  some  few 
years  ago  a  forest  fire  swept  through  the  valley  just  below  the 
*  Presidential  Bange '  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  great  hotels  themselves,  in  their  ring  of  garden, 
were  secured  from  the  fierce  onslaught  of  that  blazing  columut 

Fabyan's  is  the  first  of  these  big  hotels,  a  huge  caravanserai  of 
the  true  American  type,  standing  bare  and  naked  in  a  great  open- 
ing of  cleared  ground  (cleared  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  these  very 
fire-risks),  in  full  view  of  all  the  higher  peaks  of  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  mountains.  We  had  meant  to  stop  there  when  we  first 
planned  onr  tour  before  leaving  England ;  but  our  steadfast  Mend, 
the  manager  of  the  Windsor,  recommended  us  to  go  on  to  Craw- 
ford's instead ;  and  when  we  saw  Fabyan's  with  our  own  eyes, 
we  recognised  at  once  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  recommendation. 
I  had  as  lief  stop  at  a  railway  junction  as  at  Fabyan's ;  indeed,  it 
i8  just  a  railway  junction,  with  trains  from  everywhere  passing  in 
front  of  the  doors  every  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  with  a  constant 
flood  of  eager  tourists,  every  man  Jack  of  them  carrying  in  his 
hand  his  black  valise  (the  regulation  luggage  of  the  American 
traveller),  for  ever  pouring  in  and  out  of  its  uneasy  portals. 
Crawford's  lies  but  a  few  miles  further  on,  in  the  gate  of  the 
Notch,  as  the  chief  pass  through  the  mountains  is  picturesquely 
styled ;  and,  though  Mount  Washington  and  the  Presidential 
Peaks  are  hidden  from  it  by  a  spur  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
looks  out  in  front  upon  a  pretty  little  lake,  the  head-waters  of  the 
Saoo  river,  and  stands  surrounded  by  picturesque  heights,  like 
those  that  overhang  the  Holyhead  Head  at  Bettws-y-coed,  or 
those  that  tower  above  the  profound  gorge  at  Killiecrankie.  Lest 
any  man  should  suspect  me  of  touting,  I  may  add  in  confidence 
that  aU  the  hotels  alike  in  the  White  Mountains  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  firm  of  bold  monopolists  who  have  driven  competitors 
clean  out  of  the  market,  and  now  exploit  the  Presidential  Sange, 
with  all  its  tourists,  for  their  own  sole  use  and  benefit.  The 
mountains  are  theirs,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  so  that  from  the 
purely  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  quite  indifierent  to  them 
whether  any  man  goes  to  Fabyan's,  or  Crawford's,  or  the  Summit, 
or  Mount  Pleasant,  as  fate  or  fiemcy  carries. 

At  Crawford's,  then,  we  pitched  our  headquarters,  and  found 
ourselves  very  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  hotel  about  as  big  as 
the  Grand  or  the  M^tropole,  but  surrounded  on  every  side  by  an 
utter  jungle  of  primaeval  forest.  A  neat  little  railway  station 
stands  beside  the  hotel ;  otherwise,  no  other  human  habitation  is 
anywhere  in  view,  nor  can  you  reach  any  without  taking  the  train 
to  Fabyan's  in  one  direction  or  to  the  Willey  House  below  in  the 
other.  In  front  stretches  a  little  lake  and  a  small  lawn ;  but  just 
beyond,  the  mountains  rise  precipitously  from  the  narrow  glen,  clad 
from  top  to  bottom  with  magnificent  woodland.  Footpaths  lead 
up  several  of  the  torrents,  which  are  in  character  not  unlike 
those  at  Dolgelly;  though  the  woodland  itself  and  its  under- 
growth of  vegetation  are  utterly  dissimilar  to  anything  that  can 
be  seen  anywhere  in  Europe.    Huge  mossK^lad  trunks  strew  the 
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ground,  each  one  lying  just  where  it  fell  and  mouldering  avay  into 
deep  black  earth,  on  which  maidenhair  ferns  and  rich  forest  lilies 
flourish  luxuriantly.  Never,  save  in  the  West  Indies,  have  I  seen 
such  a  glorious  native  woodland  flora.  The  foliage  formed  its 
chief  attraction:  large-leaved  bush  foliage,  like  that  of  a  ccmserva- 
tory,  but  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  over,  crag  and  tree  trunks 
filling  the  niches  of  rock  by  the  watercoijurses  with  its  broad 
verdure,  and  carpeting  the  soil  everywhere  with  an  exquisite 
pattern  of  rich  glossy  green.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to  gladden 
a  botanist's  eyes ;  and  when  one  adds  to  it  the  deep  blue  berries 
of  the  clintonia  lilies,  the  strange  triangular  flowers  of  the 
trilliums,  the  great  bunches  of  Indian  cucumber,  and  Solo- 
mon's seals,  and  smilacinas,  and  rattlesnake  plantain,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  undergrowth  of  woodland  plants  pn  the 
mountain  side  was  almost  tropical  in  its  abundance  and 
magnificence. 

Through  this  log-encumbered,  moss-grown,  lily-dappled  forest^ 
the  mountain  torrents  course  down  in  sheets  of  silvery  foam  from 
granite  barrier  into  granite  basin.  On  every  side  around  Craw* 
ford's,  a  few  minutes'  walk  up  any  one  of  the  pretty  little  bzooks 
that  converge  towards  the  valley  would  lead  one  at  once  to  some 
unmarred  and  unsophisticated  cataract.  Gibb's  Falls  lie  on  the 
east  of  the  hotel,  high  up  the  flanks  of  a  shoulder  of  Mount 
Washington  itself.  Beecher's  Falls,  so  called  because  the  great 
New  York  sensational  preacher  is  said  to  have  taken  an  involun- 
tary dip  in  the  basin  at  their  feet,  stand  opposite  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Lincoln.  All  are  *  lovelier  than  their  names,'  for,  indeed, 
local  nomenclature  is  not  the  fovtt  of  the  great  free  American 
people.  By  some  admired  mischance,  they  have  christened  all 
the  highest  peaks  of  these  White  Mountains  after  presidents  or 
other  distinguished  American  statesmen,  displacing  for  the  pur- 
pose the  beautiful  and  characteristic  old  Indian  names ;  so  that 
now,  instead  of  Chocorua  and  Ossipee,  we  get  such  obtrusive 
monsters  as  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Madison,  and 
Mount  Webster.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  main  central  TnoMif 
of  the  White  Mountains  (to  use  the  good  and  expressive  French 
term  for  which  we  possess  as  yet  no  English  equivalent)  bears 
the  singular  title  of  the  Presidential  Eange. 

Life  at  Crawford's  was  amusing  and  varied.  But  it  was  very 
diflFerent  from  our  English  ideal  of  a  country  holiday.  We* 
solitude-loving  Britons  keep  ourselves  always  on  the  look-out  for 
a  very  retired  and  unhackneyed  seaside  place,  a  gap  in  the  diflfo- 
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with  a  coastguard  cottage  and  a  single  lodging-house,  where  we 
may  commune  with  nature  undisturbed  to  our  heart's  content. 
But  our  American  brother  escaped  from  town  loves  rather  a  big 
hotel)  on  whose  verandah  he  may  sit  and  idly  rock  himself;  and 
when  he  wants  to  commune,  he  communes  rather  with  his 
intelligent  and  loquacious  fellow-citizen.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
good  as  change.  Crawford's  supplied  us  with  an  excellent  table, 
where  our  waiter  was  a  young  man  from  Amherst  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  earned  money  during  his  summer  vacation  to  keep 
him  at  Amherst  through  the  winter  session.  A  self-respecting, 
sharp,  businesslike  young  man,  indeed,  that  waiter,  conscious  of 
no  degradation  in  the  employment  he  accepted,  and  to  our  eyes 
thereby  really  making  ^  that  and  the  action  fine.'  Similarly,  the 
waitresses  were  for  the  most  part  active  and  good-looking  New 
England  school  teachers — the  *  school-marms '  of  fiction — picking 
up  an  honest  livelihood  during  their  long  holiday  in  the  mountain 
region.  It  gave  them,  besides  wages,  the  advantages  of  occupa- 
tion, society,  change  of  air,  pretty  scenery,  and  the  o£f-chance  of 
marrying  an  Amherst  student.  We  got  quite  intimate  with  our 
own  waiter,  who  would  pause  after  dinner,  napkin  in  hand,  and 
discuss  his  studies  with  us  in  perfect  good  faith,  showing  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  false  shame  or  even  timidity,  but  ingenuously 
interested  in  us  as  live  specimens  of  the  European  university 
training.  There  was  something  noble  and  republican  and  deserv- 
ing of  high  esteem  in  it  all ;  and  yet  somehow  one  regretted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  youths  and  maidens  struggling  upwards  in 
such  praiseworthy  fashion  towards  a  liberal  education  should  have  to 
struggle  through  such  sordid  and  unbecoming  surroundings.  Our 
thoughts  reverted  involuntarily  to  Oriel  quad  and  Magdalen 
cloisters,  and  we  thanked  God  after  all,  in  spite  of  everything, 
that  we  were  born  Englishmen.  The  position  of  waiter  is  a  useful 
and  meritorious  one,  but  it  lacks  expansiveness. 

In  the  evening  all  Crawford's  (as  we  say  tout  Paris)  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room  for  music  and  dancing.  But  here 
we  noted  that  the  dancers  were  mostly  mere  children,  not  adults, 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  hotels  at  Niagara  or  Fort  William 
Henry  on  all  my  previous  American  visits.  Whether  this  means 
that  the  American  girl  is  growing  with  time  more  shy  and 
retiring  I  do  not  know ;  I  trust  I  may  venture  without  rudeness 
to  say  I  hope  it  does.  At  any  rate,  the  American  old  maid, 
learned  and  cultured,  was  present  in  very  astonishing  force,  and 
did  not  retire ;  on  the  contrary,  she  struck  dismay  into  the  timid 
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breasts  of  all  our  party  by  the  bold  and  aggressive  front  slift 
presented  to  the  intrusive  Britisher.  What  erudition!  What 
versatility !  What  research  !  What  omniscience !  She  knows 
intuitively  all  about  the  ideas  of  Hegel  and  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions, the  morphology  of  Limulus  and  the  exact  place  in  philo- 
logical classification  of  the  Ostiak  dialect  of  the  Tungusian 
language.  Such  wisdom  a£frights  the  soul  of  the  poor  empirical 
Englishman,  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  having  only  received 
the  ordinary  university  education,  and  of  acquiring  nothing  by 
the  light  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  some  slight  cursory  pre- 
liminary study.  You  know  nought  of  Spinoza's  ethics,  and  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  precise  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  Accadian 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia.  You  slink  and  cower  before  the  face 
of  a  woman  who  can  volubly  discuss  books  she  has  never  read, 
criticise  pictures  she  has  never  seen,  and  quote  languages  of 
whose  pronunciation  and  accent  she  is  as  entirely  innocent  as 
that  well-known  metaphorical  personage,  the  babe  unborn. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  omniscient  old  maids  with  their 
blue  spectacles,  and  the  eminent  lawyers  with  their  profound 
convictions,  life  at  Crawford's  went  on  as  a  whole  very  pleasantly. 
The  two  great  excursions  are  the  run  down  the  Notch,  and  the 
trip  by  a  Rigi  railway  up  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  • 
The  Notch  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  snowless 
mountain  pass :  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  or  chasm  between  two 
opposite  precipitous  cliffs,  which  look,  of  course,  as  if  they  had 
been  *  rent  asunder  by  some  terrific  convulsion  of  nature '  (quotation 
from  all  the  guide-books),  but  have  really,  I  need  hardly  say, 
been  worn  down  to  their  present  depth  by  the  slow  cutting  action 
of  the  little  stream  that  still  feebly  trickles  down  their  centre. 
You  can  drive  through  the  Notch  in  a  White  Moimtain  waggon, 
if  you  have  a  taste  for  dangerous  and  adventurous  performances  ; 
we  did,  and  we  felt  at  the  finish  much  like  the  Yankee  who  went 
down  a  toboggan  slide  at  the  Montreal  Carnival,  and  exclaimed 
at  the  end  of  his  trip,  'I  wouldn't  have  missed  that  for  a  hundred 
dollars!'  *Then  try  another  one,'  suggested  an  enthusiastic 
Canadian  friend.  *  I  wouldn't  try  another,'  answered  the  Yankee 
decisively,   *  not  for  ten  thousand.' 

In  fact,  the  roads  of  the  White  Mountains  remain  to  this  day 
in  the  same  embryonic  and  proleptic  condition  as  those  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  before  the  wayferer  from  southern  shires  had 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  General  Wade.  They  have  been 
sketched  or  foreshadowed  (I  won't  say  made)  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hotel  guests,  who  form  the  sole  population  of  the 
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mountain  region ;  and  they  run  straight  up  and  down  hill,  with 
wonderful  ruts  and  marvellous  *  butter-bowls '  sufficient  to  strike 
amazement  and  awe  even  into  the  triple-brass-bound  breast  of  a 
South  American  mule-driver.  Long  waggons  full  of  tourists  dash 
madly  along  these  rocky  tracks,  all  agog  like  the  Gilpin  household, 
and  often  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  without  experienciug  any 
serious  casualty.  To  say  the  truth,  roads  are  practically  unknown 
even  in  the  ci\dli8ed  portions  of  America.  The  railway  has  preceded 
them,  and  so  effectually  checked  their  free  development;  whereas 
in  Europe  great  engineering  works  like  the  Simplon  and  the 
Holyhead  Boad  preceded  and  heralded  the  advent  of  the  railway 
system.  When  one  compares  these  rickety  White  Mountain 
tracks  with  the  magnificent  gradients  of  the  Corniche  or  the 
St.  Gothard,  the  easy  drive  over  the  Briinig,  or  Telford's  splendid 
highways  through  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  difference  is  nothing 
less  than  grotesque.  In  America  the  towns  are  quite  too  civilised, 
but  the  country  still  remains  one  vast  blank  of  almost  untouched 
and  primitive  barbarism. 

A  pleasanter  way  of  seeing  the  Notch  is  to  take  the  rail ;  for 
the  Portland  and  Ogdensbm-g  line  runs  right  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  pass,  along  a  narrow  ledge  cut  at  a  high  elevation 
on  the  steep  sloping  and  landslipping  sides  of  Mount  Willard  and 
Mount  Willey.  Open-air  *  observation  cars,'  with  neat  wicker- 
work  basket  chairs,  are  attached  to  the  train  for  this  portion  of 
its  route ;  and  the  view  down  into  the  profound  gorge  below, 
with  the  Saco  forming  a  lost  silver  thread  in  its  veiy  middle,  is 
certainly  most  grand  and  impressive.  It  reminds  one  of  Killie- 
crankie,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

But  the  great  trip  from  Crawford's,  as  from  all  the  other 
White  Mountain  hotels,  is  of  course  the  excursion  up  Mount 
Washington.  The  actual  summit  does  not  rise  so  very  high — 
only  a  little  above  6,000  feet — but  it  ranks  as  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion in  Eastern  America  this  side  the  Hockies  (bar  some  obscure 
and  unvisited  Carolinian  hills),  and  Americans  generally  feel 
a  paternal  pride  in  its  name  and  features.  You  go  up  in  a 
cog-wheel  railway  with  a  crooked  staggering  Rigi  engine,  all  off 
the  perpendicular  when  it  comes  to  rest;  and  the  track  runs 
through  wild  forest,  spanning  endless  gorges  and  torrents  by  the 
way  on  those  light,  impossible  American  trestles,  which  one  feels 
sure  can  never  bear  the  weight  of  the  train,  until  one  has  crossed 
over  them  and  seen  them  do  it.  The  day  we  went  up  a  forest 
fire  had  broken  out  on  the  slopes,  and  as  we  came  down  again 
the  flamea  had  almost  reached  one  of  the  boldest  among  these 
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slender  wooden  viaducts,  known,  I  think,  by  the  suggestive  name 
of  Jacob's  Ladder.  A  gang  of  workmen,  armed  with  axes  and 
hatchets,  were  eagerly  fighting  fire  with  fire,  cutting  down  and 
burning  all  the  trees  immediately  around  the  base  of  the  trestle, 
in  the  difficult  endeavour  to  clear  a  space  around  it  before  the 
onward  march  of  the  flames  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  actual  woodwork.  Smoke  and  blaze  seemed  almost  to  en- 
velop us  as  we  passed  through ;  but  the  trestle  appeared  not  one 
penny  the  worse,  nor  did  we  hear  the  next  day  that  any  repairs 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  damage  due  to  fire. 

Slight  as  is  the  elevation  of  Mount  Washington,  it  rises  quite 
high  enough  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  New  Hampshire  to  cany 
one  successively  through  several  distinct  climatic  zones,  as  one 
mounts,  and  to  bring  one  at  last  to  the  limit  of  trees  before 
arriving  at  the  actual  summit.  As  we  went  up,  though  it  wasfiiU 
July,  we  found  the  Canadian  spring  flowers  one  by  one  returning 
to  us.  We  could  measure  our  height  first  by  trilliums,  then  by 
cornel,  next  by  violets,  last  of  all  by  dog's-tooth  lily,  blood-root, 
and  hepatica.  The  top  itself  consists  of  bare  and  rugged  rock, 
strewn  with  huge,  shapeless  micaceous  boulders,  the  cUbria  of 
ages  and  of  the  glacial  period.  Indeed,  a  glacial  fauna  and  flora 
still  cling  to  the  heights.  Polar  butterflies,  stranded  there  at  the 
end  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  keep  up  to  this  day  the  lineal  succes- 
sion of  their  little  colony,  though  no  others  of  their  kind  are 
again  to  be  found  in  all  America  till  you  reach  the  firozen  shores 
of  Labrador*  The  plants  are  every  one  of  arctic  species,  bearing 
such  suggestive  names  as  Arenaria  Oreenlandicay  or  Diapenaia 
lapponicaj  which  sufficiently  attest  their  high  northern  origin. 
A  very  Alpine  aspect  is  given  to  the  whole  flora  by  the  prevalence 
of  such  flowers  as  the  little  creeping  Caithness  Sibbaldia,  the 
Norwegian  cloudberry,  the  Swiss  brook-  saxifrage,  the  arctic  bog- 
•  bilberry,  the  frigid  potentilla,  and  the  mountain  epilobe.  All 
these  plants  were  once  common  glacial  species ;  they  have  struggled 
on  here  among  the  clouds  and  snow  after  more  southern  types 
have  long  overrun  the  whole  lowland  and  hill  country  around 
them.  Indeed,  the  most  northern  kinds  of  all  are  strictly  confined 
to  a  tiny  belt  around  the  summit  itself,  extending  only  some  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  down  the  combes  and  corries. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mount  Washington  was  much  bigger  than 
it  ia  to-day.  All  these  White  Mountains  are  at  present  mere 
^  basal  wrecks '  of  once  far  larger  peaks,  worn  down  by  age  and  by 
the  grinding  ice-sheet  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Being  very  old  they  are, 
of  course,  now  very  low ;  for  mountains  reverse  the  usual  rule, 
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and,  following  the  example  of  little  Miss  Etticoat  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  grow  smaller  as  they  live  longer.  It  is  new  mountain 
ranges  that  are  big  aiid  high;  the  aged  ones  are  always  worn 
down  almost  flat  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  rain  and  weather,  frost 
and  water-courses.  Mount  Washington  is  a  specimen  in  its  last 
dotage. 

*  The  view  from  Mount  Washington,*  says  my  guide-book,  with 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  '  is  incomparably  grand.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact.,  it  is  a  good  view,  but  still  quite  comparable,  tind  not  good 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  elevation.  You  are  at  the  same 
height  as  on  top  of  the  Bigi;  but  oh,  erie^,  what  a  difference! 
Mount  Washington  towers  as  the  actually  highest  peak  anywhere 
around ;  whereas  the  Bigi  standi  a  mere  observatory  in  the  centre 
of  a  girdle  of  mountains  all  infinitely  grander  and  nobler  than 
itseli^  I  don't  want  to  make  '  odorous '  comparisons  about  the  in- 
comparable ;  I  merely  mean  that,  all  things  considered,  the  view 
from  the  American  mountain  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  one  might 
natundly  have  expected  it  to  be  for  its  height  above  sea-level. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  sight,  only  a  stray 
lake  or  two  shimmering  poiid-like  in  the  remoter  distance.  No 
near  tarns,  a£  in  the  deep  combes  of  Snowdon ;  no  sea,  as  from 
Ben  Nevis  and  Helvellyn ;  no  winding  meres,  as  when  one  looks 
down  on  Lucerne  and  Zurich ;  rather  a  tumultuous  mob  of  surging 
mountains,  like  the  serried  ranks  of  Deeside  hills  from  the  top  of 
Lochnagar.  Still,  I  will  frankly  admit  it  is  a  magnificent  prospect 
in  its  own  way.  Westward  through  the  faint  blue  haze,  the  Camel's 
Hmnp  and  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  loom  indistinctly 
on  the  cloudy  horizon.  Eastward,  the  other  great  peaks  of  the 
Presidential  Bange — Jefiferson,  Adams,  Madison — rise  to  above  the 
limit  of  trees,  and  with  their  gaunt  bare  summits  of  loose-strewn 
boulders  remind  me  more  of  Cader  Idris  and  of  the  Condon  near 
Toulon  than  of  any  other  masses  I  have  seen  anywhere.  South- 
ward, the  more  wooded  and  rounded  tops  of  Kearsarge  and  its 
giant  neighbours  recall  rather  St.  Catherine's  Peak  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Yes,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  compare :. 
for)  after  all,  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  of  scenery  lies  in  just 
such  conscious  recognition  of  likeness  with  well-remembered 
views  that  have  given  one  similar  pleasure  before;  and  those  whose* 
standard  has  been  most  widely  formed  get,  I  suppose,  most  enjoy- 
ment out  of  this  half-instinctive  process  of  reminiscence  and 
comparison. 

On  the  summit  stands,  I  need  hardly  say,  a  gigantic  hotel, 
<  run '  by  the  proprietors  of  Crawford's  and  Fabyan's.    This  is 
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very  good  business ;  because,  by  the  American  nnifonn  system, 
you  have  to  pay  for  your  dinner  and  rooms  at  the  hotel  below,  and 
if  you  go  up  Mount  Washington  you  pay  over  again  for  your 
meals  and  bed  at  the  summit :  so  that  Messrs.  Barron,  Merril, 
and  Barron  get  it  out  of  you  twice  over.  However,  it  is  worth 
paying ;  for  I  have  seen  nothing  in  wonderful  America  more  won« 
derful,  as  a  piece  of  organisation,  than  that  hotel  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington.  The  wind  outside  is  blowing  at  the  M« 
of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  thermometer  at  the  United 
States'  Signal  Station  hard  by  barely  marks  a  degree  or  two  above 
freezing.  The  clouds  are  swirling  and  eddying  and  dancing  around 
the  dark  and  gloomy  peaks  of  Mount  Madison.  A  trackless  forest- 
clad  region,  just  broken  by  two  or  three  big  hotels,  stretches  for 
miles  and  miles  at  our  feet.  But  inside,  you  are  once  more 
simply  and  solely  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Three  hundred 
hungry  tourists  are  taking  their  regulation  square  meal  at  the 
accustomed  hour  in  the  inunense  dining  hall,  six  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fresh  fish  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  rivers ; 
entries  and  made  dishes  and  pastry  as  at  Delmonico's ;  joints  and 
vegetables  in  hopeless  intermixture ;  fruits  from  the  South,  the 
Middle  States,  and  New  England;  ices  and  coffee,  wines  and 
liqueurs,  foreign  sweetmeats  and  indigenous  ^  candy,'  load  the 
tables  on  every  side  of  us.  As  far  as  profusion  and  variety  goes, 
you  couldn't  get  a  better  or  more  carefully  selected  meal  at  the 
Continental  in  Paris.  I  reserve  the  question  of  cuisine,  not  be* 
cause  it  is  not  admirable  in  its  way,  but  because  it  is  rather 
American  than  European — a  trifle  crude  in  certain  of  its  develop- 
ments. It  includes  an  instrument  of  torture  known  as  pie ;  and 
one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Altogether  the  White  Mountains  are  a  mass  of  almost  un- 
broken and  primitive  wilderness,  penetrated  and  pervaded  from 
end  to  end  by  great  railways,  dotted  about  at  convenient  dis- 
tances with  monster  hotels,  and  supplied  in  part  with  rude  tracks 
which  somewhat  simulate  the  function  of  highways ;  but  in  all 
er^entials  as  native  and  unsophisticated  to  the  present  day  as 
Scotland  was  in  the  days  of  Galgacus. 

Here  more  than  anywhere  else  one  sees  in  perfection  the 
startling  contrasts  of  American  life — urban  civilisation  at  its 
highest  pitch,  side  by  side  and  cheek  by  jowl  with  rural 
barbarism  in  its  utmost  intensity. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Undertones. 


SHE. 

SO  you've  had  a  happy  time, 
Traveller  so  qneerly  brown — 
After  scenery  sublime, 

Don't  you  hate  the  dusty  town  ? 
And  that  girl  you  left  at  Rome — 

Surely,  parting  was  a  blow — 

There's  no  solace  here  at  home ! 

(JHd  he  ever  love  me  f    No !) 


HE. 

Well,  it  was  not  such  a  change 

From  the  old  fiimiliar  sphere — 
Glaciers  didn't  seem  so  strange, 

For  it's  rather  icy  here  ! 
But  that  girl — ah !  she  was  sweet, 

Simple  as  a  maid  from  school, 
No  coquette,  all  stale  conceit ! 

{And  I  loved  you — what  a  fool !) 


SHE. 

Simple !    Yes — and  very  good — 

Trust  a  girl  to  know  her  cue — 
Artful  piece  of  maidenhood, 

Posing  as  an  ingSnue ! 
You  who  boast  your  subtle  wit, 

Take  upon  the  merest  show 
Any  little  hypocrite ! 

(0  my  hearty  I  loved  him  so  /) 
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HE. 

Don't  malign  my  Soman  rose — 

Candour  is  her  sweetest  bloom  I 
I  have  found  the  merest  shows 

Not  at  Some,  but  in  this  room ! 
Once  I  cherished  here  what  seemed 

Truest  heart  divinely  kind — 
Now  I  know  I  only  dreamed ! 

(JWe  /    Sh^s  jealous^  or  Tm  blind  !) 

SHE. 

Strange !     For  I've  been  dreaming  too — 

Such  a  foolish  little  jest — 
For  I  thought  that  some  one  knew 

He  was  dearer  than  the  rest ! 
Dreams  are  dead — why  should  we  care  ? 

For  we  wake  and  we  are  wise  ! 
Is  your  Soman  dark  or  fair  ? 

(0  my  dearesty  read  my  eyes  !) 


HE, 


Yes,  we  wake  with  clearer  gaze 


.  Mists  of  pique  and  pride  are  flown ! 
Darling,  how  I  grudge  the  days 

When  I  did  not  claim  my  own  ! 
Tell  me,  sweetheart,  with  your  lips 

I  am  he  you  hold  so  dear, 
So  that  joy  knows  no  eclipse  ! 

SHE. 

Shall  we  go  to  Some  next  year  ? 

L.  F.  AusTiir. 
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The  'Donna'  in  1886. 

L 

By  the  Author  of  <  Charles  Lowder.' 

THE  gracious  work  of  the  *  Donna,'  the  blue-robed  lady  who  has 
found  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  by  London  Bridge,  has 
been  more  than  ever  comforting  to  the  most  comfortless  since, 
twelve  months  ago,  some  account  was  given  to  the  readers  of 
Longman's  Magazine  of  the  result  of  their  large  and  persevering 
liberality.  They  may  perhaps  remember  that  in  the  March 
number  of  the  magazine  there  was  a  notice  that,  *  in  view  of  the 
great  distress  prevailing  at  the  East  of  London,  portions  of  food 
are  now  being  sold  at  one  farthing  instead  of  a  halfyenny,'  a 
temporary  measure  for  relief  during  the  crisis  caused  by  bitter 
late  frosts  and  lack  of  work.  No  marvel  there  was  such  a  crisis, 
when  the  London  papers  announced  that  just  then  eight  thousand 
men  were  daily  refused  work  at  the  Docks.  And  the  work  of  the 
*  Donna' is  for  the  unemployed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  one 
who  knew  that  she  was  maintained  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Docks. 

*  I  resolved,'  the  visitor  writes,  *  that  my  first  visit  should  be 
to  this  particular  food-truck.  So  I  took  the  train  to  Mark  Lane, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  standing  by  the  little  iron 
hut  which  shelters  the  Sisters  from  the  weather,  as  day  by  day 
they  dispense  hot  dinners  to  their  miserable  customers. 

*  A  Sister,  who  had  just  established  herself  behind  the  smoking 
tins  of  soup  and  stew,  and  piles  of  suet  and  currant  pudding,  gave 
me  kind  welcome,  and  began  to  explain  a  little  of  what  was  going 
on  around  us ;  but  our  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  crowd  of  men 
running  up  to  the  stall,  throwing  down  their  money,  and  calling 
out,  «  Ha'porth  of  stew,"  "  Pen'orth  of  soup,"  "  Slice  of  pudding," 
&e.  I  tasted  both  soup  and  stew,  which  were  excellent.  But 
my  attention  was  entirely  called  away  from  the  eatables  to  the 
customers  for  whom  they  were  provided.    It  was  just  twelve 
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months  since  my  last  visit,  and  there  was  a  sad  falling  off  in  the 
appearance  of  the  patrons  of  the  "  Donna."  Their  clothes  were  more 
ragged,  their  faces  more  pinched,  their  forms  more  bony,  their 
whole  look  more  dejected  and  hopeless.  One  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  skeleton  I  had  ever  seen,  even  in  a  hospital.  The 
Sister  told  me  he  had  just  re-appeared  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks.  "  Poor  fellow !  where  can  he  have  been,"  she  said,  **  to 
look  Uke  that?" 

*  Many  a  scarecrow  would  have  blushed  to  own  the  clothes 
which  covered  these  poor  dockmen  this  bitter  February  day. 
Indeed,  there  were  so  many  holes  in  their  coats,  that  they  must 
have  dropped  off  altogether  had  they  not  been  fastened  here  and 
there  with  twine.  What  their  sufferings  must  have  been  I  cannot 
write  of.  It  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  remember.  The 
ground  was  like  iron,  and  a  heavy,  yellow  river  fog  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  one's  very  bones.  My  limbs  seemed  slowly  turning 
to  ice,  and  a  comfortably  clad  policeman  gave  visible  tokens  of 
distress  by  stamping  about  and  slapping  his  breast  incessantly. 
As  I  looked  around  I  thought  my  eyes  had  seldom  rested  on  a 
more  dismal  scene.  The  men  were  now  crowding  round  the 
Sister,  their  hands  trembling  as  they  took  the  basins  of  soup,  and 
their  teeth  chattering  audibly.  The  man  who  had  wheeled  the 
truck  gave  them  spoons,  and  more  salt  if  they  needed  it.  They 
had  hardly  finished  their  frugal  repast  when  the  policeman  called 
out,  <^Now,  lads !  now's  your  chance  !  "  and  they  all  rushed  to  the 
dock-gates,  above  which  a  man's  bead  had  just  appeared  waving 
two  or  three  tickets. 

^  Then  ensued  the  scene  which  has  been  so  often  described — a 
crowd  of  men  struggling,  fighting,  shouting,  entreating  for  work, 
urging  every  sort  of  plea  why  they  should  be  engaged  for  the 
afternoon.  Hard  repulsive  work,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fourpence 
an  hour,  eagerly  coveted!  The  few  tickets  were  soon  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  other  labourers  retired,  looking  even  more  woe* 
begone  than  before.  But  there  was  one  gleam  of  brightness  in 
store  for  our  poor  unemployed.  Galling  the  men  round  her,  the 
Sister  told  them  that,  in  consequence  of  times  being  so  hard,  the 
soup  would  from  that  day  forward  be  sold  at  half  its  former  price, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  given  in.  It  was  really  a  surprise  to  me 
to  see  the  smiles  that  broke  over  those  wan  weary  faces. 

* "  Well,  that  is  charity,"  said  one.  "  Long  life  to  ye,"  shouted 
an  Irishman*  But  most  of  them  only  nodded  their  heads  with  a 
pleased  expression,  and  sigh  of  thankful  approval.    Woxild  ths^t 
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those  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
"Donna"  could  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  joy  of  the 
starving  dockmen  when,  having  pushed  across  their  penny  or 
halfpenny,  half  the  sum  was  returned  to  them.  Some  of  them  at 
once  bought  extra  food.  "  God  bless  you  ! "  cried  one,  "  good 
times  are  coming."  "  Missus,"  said  another,  "  there's  a  lot  of  our 
chaps  as  can't  find  even  a  ha'penny  to  buy  their  dinners  with,  but 
now,  as  you've  changed  the  price  to  a  farden,  it'll  be  a  diflFerent 
game  altogether." 

* "  A  basin  of  soup  for  this  here  poor  fellow.  Sister,"  said  a 
decent-looking  man,  who  came  up  with  a  wretched-looking  crea^ 
ture  in  tow.  Then  seeing  the  starved  looks  of  a  number  standing 
by  with  their  hands  in  empty  pockets,  he  treated  twelve  of  them 
to  a  dinner.  "  Oh,  shut  up,  there,"  he  said,  when  they  began  to 
thank  him,  "  Fm  only  a  poor  working-man  myself,  but  the  Lord 
has  been  very  good  to  me,  or  I  should  not  have  the  money  to 
treat  you  with."  Then,  pulling  oflf  his  hat,  "  Now,  mates,  oflF  with 
your  hats,  for  I  don't  think  the  Lord  will  think  too  much  of  our 
thanks  with  our  hats  on."  He  then  in  simple  words  gave  thanks 
for  the  food,  the  men  responding  with  a  reverent  and  hearty 
Amen.' 

Since  this  visit  to  the  ^  Donna,'  she  has  taken  up  her  quarters 
at  London  Bridge,  where  her  customers  gather  in  crowds  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  job  on  one  of  the  busy  wharves  under  London  Bridge. 
Many  a  man,  on  being  just  served,  has  said,  ^  God  bless  you,  ma'am, 
for  this  'ere  truck ;  that's  the  first  bit  of  hot  food  I  have  tasted 
to-day,  and  it'll  have  to  last  me  till  to-morrow.' 

There  have  been,  during  the  last  month,  more  out-of-work 
men  at  the  ^  Donna '  than  at  any  of  the  other  food-trucks  during 
the  year.  The  men  are  so  closely  packed  together  in  the  yard 
where  the  food  is  served  as  to  make  it  most  difficult  for  them  to 
move  their  arms  to  feed  themselves  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  their  soup. 

During  the  last  month  the  following  quantity  of  food  has  been 
sold  at  the  *  Donna '  at  London  Bridge : — 

Basins  of  soup 456 

Hasina  of  stew 5,820 

Slices  of  pudding 6,048 

Portions  of  bread  and  meat 820 

Slices  of  cake 743 

Dumplings 382 

Number  of  men  served 1 3,779 
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and  the  following  quantity  at  the  *  Don,'  Tower  Hill : — 

Basins  of  stew 2,264 

Slices  of  pudding      .......  1,836 

Portions  of  bread  and  meat       .         •        .        •        .  321 

Slices  of  cake 450 

Dumplings 340 

Number  of  men  served 4,828 

During  the  blackberry  season,  such  quantities  of  fruit  were 
sent  to  the  Sisters,  that  they  were  able  to  add  blackberry  dump- 
lings to  the  usual  fare,  which  were  much  valued,  judging  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  disappeared. 

A  great  deal  of  pulling  down  and  building  up  is  going  on  all 
round  this  food-truck  just  now,  in  preparation  for  the  new  Tower 
Bridge,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  usually  out-of- 
work  men  have  had  some  odd  jobs,  for  our  customers  have  consider- 
ably decreased  at  the  '  Don.'  Great  fears  are  expressed  on  all 
sides  lest  the  new  bridge  should  sweep  away  the  *  Don.'  *  Oh, 
Sister !  hope  this  won't  be  moved ;  for  whatever  should  we  do 
without  it  ? '  *  I  heard  of  you^  first.  Sister,  out  in  foreign  parts,' 
said  a  new  visitor  one  day,  ^  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  find  you 
out  when  I  got  back,  and  here  I  am.  My !  but  this  hot  stuff  is 
fine  of  a  cold  day  ! ' 

I  cannot  be  afraid  that  the  kind  readers  who  do  not  weary  of 
giving  to  support  the  *  Donna '  will  weary  of  hearing,  year  by 
year,  of  those  whose  deep  poverty  they  lighten ;  but  I  do  some- 
times fear  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  *  sensational '  writing  about 
the  East  End  unemployed,  and  would  fain  entreat  our  friends 
and  most  kind  helpers  to  believe  that  the  diiBSculty  is  to  choose 
amongst  the  *  ower  true  tales '  of  sorrow  and  want  which  come  in 
hundreds  to  our  ears.  The  saddest  cases,  next  to  sickness,  are 
those  longing,  but  unable,  to  find  work.  *  Sister,  I've  just  applied 
again  to  the  Union,'  said  one  poor  fellow,  *  to  see  if  they  won't 
take  in  two  of  my  children.  *  I've  four,  and  they  say  I  must  come 
in  myself  with  them ;  but  I'm  willing  enough  to  work  if  they'll  let 
me  be,  only  it's  hard  while  I'm  waiting  for  a  job  to  Bee  the  little 
ones  starving.' 

One  very  ragged  man  brought  two  bunches  of  wild  flowers  to 
the  *  Donna.'  '  I've  not  got  a  single  halfpenny,'  he  said,  *  but  I'm 
so  hungry;  will  you  take  these,  Sister,  and  give  me  a  bit  of 
something  ? '  Three  times  while  the  Sister  was  pouring  out  the 
soup  he  tried  to  stop  her,  thinking  he  was  getting  more  than  the 
worth  of  the  flowers ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  soiqp  he 
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disappeared  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  bridge,  retumiog  again 
directly  with  three  more  bunches.  ^  Sister,  take  these,  please ;  I 
should  like  you  to  have  them.  I  don't  want  nothing  for  them ;  I 
have  tramped  up  from  the  country,  and  gathered  them  on  the 
way.'  Guessing  that  his  wife  and  children  were  waiting  for  him 
on  the  bridge,  as  women  are  not  served  at  the  men's  trucks,  the 
Sister  gave  him  some  pudding  to  take  to  them.  Th«  flowers  were 
afterwards  distributed  td  the  tagge€U^ehool  children  at  St.  John's. 
Another  man  had  just  sold  his  widstcoat  for  a  penny  to  get  some 
pudding  for  his  wife  and  child. 

One  day,  as  the  Sister  entered  the  shelter,  she  noticed  a  poor 
^  foreigner '  lying  on  the  ground,  rolled  up  in  a  rug.  He  seemed 
perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  Some  of  the  men  tried  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  tempt  him  to  eat  some  of  their  soup ;  but  he  seemed 
past  caring  for  food.  ^  Ah,  well ! '  said  one,  as  he  turned  away ; 
*  there'd  be  more  of  us  lying  there  if  it  wasn't  for  this  'ere  "  shanty," 
I  reckon.' 

One  poor  fellow,  who  never  seemed  to  get  any  work,  when 
asked  by  the  Sister  how  he  managed  most  days  to  have  a  half- 
penny, said,  *No  one  will  give  me  work,  Sister;  so  I  just  beg 
about  till  I  get  a  hali^enny,  and  then  save  it  till  I  come  down 
here.  Thank  Ood  for  all  His  mercies  !  I  say ;  but  most  of  all  for 
this  concern.' 

^  Can't  think  what  heaven  will  be  like  to  the  "  rich,"  who  have 
uU  they  can  want  here,'  said  one  of  our  customers.  ^  I  don't  believe 
they'll  eiyoy  it  like  we  poor  chaps  will,  if  we  ever  get  there. 
They'll  have  to  have  something  specially  prepared  for  them,  after 
their  comfortable  fireside,  and  sofas,  and  easy-chairs.' 

In  consequence  of  the  terrible  and  increasing  destitution 
^  down  at  the  docks,'  the  Sisters  opened  lately  a  work*room  for 
the  literally  starving  wives  of  the  unemployed,  and  for  widows 
with  children.  They  only  earn  one-and-sixpence  a  week  at  this 
workroom;  ^yet,'  a  Sister  writes,  Hhat  is  the  sum  which  we 
are.  begged  and  implored  on  all  sides  to  allow  them  to  earn : 
it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  have  to  refuse,  when  we  see  with 
our  own  eyes  the  truth  of  a  tale  of  want  and  misery.  The  appeals 
were  so  constant  and  urgent,  we  were  forced  to  open  our  work- 
room, though  we  had  but  little  money  in  hand  for  it.'  *  Oh  !  are 
there  not  many,'  she  adds,  ^  who  would  send  us  one-and-sixpence 
a  week,  with  which  to  give  this  much-coveted  treasure,  vxyrk^  to 
one  poor  soul  ?  The  distress  this  winter  will  be  worse  than  last 
year,  to  judge  by  what  we  see  around  us  on  all  sides.    If  only 
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one-and^sixpences  drop  in  constanily  through  the  letter-box  at 
42  A  Dock  Street,  E.,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  little  towards 
stemmmg  the  tide  of  what  is  even  now  an  overwhelming  sea  of 
starvation.' 

These  are  the  words  of  one  living  amongst  those  whom  she 
tries  to  aid,  and  knowing  the  individual  circumstances  of  each 
case  of  distress. 

But  there  are  bright  gleams  of  comfort,  and  not  least  from 
that  which  has  grown  out  of  the  work  of  the  ^  Donna.'  *  Sister, 
you  don't  know  what  a  lot  of  good  this  'ere  stall's  done,'  said  one 
working  man.  ^  It's  done  more  good  among  us  fellows  this  end 
of  London  than  anything  else.  I'm  going  to  speak  at  our  tem- 
perance meeting  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget 
to  speak  of  this.'  It  is  quite  an  everyday  occurrence  for  some 
of  the  head  men  to  distribute  dinners  among  the  unemployed  who 
are  waiting  for  them  to  give  them  a  job.  The  ice  merchant  at 
London  Bridge  brought  12.  as  a  donation  to  the  ^  Donna,'  saying, 
^  I  have  more  pleasure  in  giving  it  than  you  can  have  in  receiving  it ; 
and  if  ever  the  food  is  running  short  for  want  of  money,  be  sure  you 
send  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  another  pound.'  It  is  not  at  all 
an  unconmion  thing  now  to  see  a  poor  starved-looking  man  share 
his  *  ha'porth '  with  two  or  three  others ;  and  there  are  always  a 
number  of  barefooted  boys  gathered  round  the  entrance,  knowing 
well,  that  as  the  men  pass  out,  they  will  hand  them  their  basins 
with  a  little  soup  and  bits  of  pudding  left  within  them.  However 
little  there  may  be,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  shared  by  all  the  boys.  One 
little  fellow,  about  four  years  old,  broke  a  piece  of  pudding  given 
to  him  into  three,  and,  before  touching  his  own  portion,  gave 
the  other  two  to  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  sitting  on  the 
pavement.  Two  other  men  then  gave  him  the  remainder  of 
their  pudding,  but  each  piece  was  again  divided,  the  child  showing 
the  greatest  delight  at  having  it  to  take  to  his  parents. 

*  One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  down  at  the  Docks  just  now,' 
a  Sister  writes, '  is  our  weekly  gathering  of  unemployed  men  and 
dock  labourers  every  Thursday  evening  from  seven  to  eight.  We 
never  have  less  than  a  hundred  men,  and  often  more.' 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  is  given  to  each  visitor,  and  they 
seem  thoroughly  to  value  their  hour's  enjoyment — smoking,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  reciting — especially  on  *  concert  nights,'  when 
two  ladies  come  to  play  and  sing  to  them.  At  eight,  all  who  wish 
to  go  do  so;  a  short  mission  service  is  then  held  by  the  Sisters,  at 
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which  the  numbers  vary  from  sixty  to  ninety,  the  greater  number 
being  genuine  dock-labourers  and  unemployed,  in  their  rags  and 
tatters ;  but  there  is  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  sailors  and  divers 
nationalities,  men  who,  as  a  rule,  never  go  to  church,  and  never 
will  so  long  as  they  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  well  besmeared 
with  grease  and  dirt,  and  riddled  with  holes.  That  they  care  for 
this  service  is  evident,  as  week  after  week  the  same  faces  are 
there,  and  some  twenty  have  given  in  their  names  for  an  instruc- 
tion class  in  preparation  for  Holy  Communion,  and  attend  it  on 
another  evening  in  the  week.  Some  of  the  men  asked  if  there 
was  anything  for  them  to  come  to  on  Sundays,  so  we  have  begun 
u  mission  service  for  them  on  Sunday  evenings.  Not  long  ago  a 
sailor  who  had  been  here  for  some  weeks  asked  for  a  Bible,  as  he 
was  going  to  sea.  ^  I  never  thought  of  these  things  before,'  he 
said ;  '  but  thank  God  for  bringing  me  here.  I  shall  never  forget 
what  I  have  heard.  May  Grod  bless  you.  Sister !  I  shall  be  sure 
to  come  again  when  I  return  to  England.' 

The  patrons  of  the  *  Donna '  may,  indeed,  thankfully  feel  that 
they  have  done  much  to  gladden  and  comfort  hearts  as  well  as 
bodies,  and  to  alleviate  suffering  amongst  the  very  most  needy  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  England's  chief  city : — 

In  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 
Yet  in  its  depth  what  treasures ! — Shellet. 


II. 

By  the  Editor. 

In  presenting  the  annual  Statement  of  Account  of  *  The  Donna ' 
Fund,  the  Editor  is  again  able  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  on 
a  successful  year's  work.  The  severe  and  long-protracted  frost 
last  year  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  employment,  and  much  dis- 
tress ensued.  The  *  Donna'  and  the  other  trucks  for  the 
unemployed  are  the  pife^sure  gauges  of  the  East-End  labdur 
piarket,  and  a  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  will  show,  by  the 
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large  increase  of  men  served  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  eflFect  of  the  severe  season.  When  summer  at  last  arrived 
the  customers  of  the  ^  Donna '  diminished,  and  in  August  we 
were  able  to  close.  The  Sisters  found,  in  the  autumn,  that 
the  services  of  this  truck  at  the  west  end  of  Tower  Hill  were 
fortunately  less  needed  than  in  former  years,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Editor,  they  moved  her  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  Bridge.  Here  they  are  terribly  wanted^  as  the 
figures  for  September  and  October  show.  It  is  evident  that  the 
supporters  of  the  ^  Donna '  are  now  within  hearing  of  a  more 
urgent  cry  for  help  than  even  that  which  was  heard  from  the 
western  end  of  Tower  Hill,  and  that  although  the  finances  are  at 
present  very  flourishing,  they  will  be  severely  strained.  The 
Editor  has  no  fear  that  the  support  hitherto  given  so  freely  will 
fail  now.  Besides  the  subscriptions  given  to  the  ^  Donna,'  the 
Editor  has  received  and  forwarded  to  the  sisters  certain  sums  for 
other  branches  of  their  work.  These  are  specified  in  the  State* 
ment  of  Account.  Fourteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence  have 
also  been  received  for  the  little  cripple  *  James '  (Willie  Harding- 
ham),  and  paid  to  the  Sisters.  When  his  time  was  up  at  the 
Clifton  Home,  his  case  being  pronounced  curable,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Hospital  for  Paralysis  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where  he  is 
doing  well.  The  Editor  has  received  the  following  letter  respect- 
ing him  :— 

The  Mission  House,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.,  November  9, 1886. 

Dear  Sib, — ^We  believe  you  were  anxious  to  have  particulars  about 
Willie  Hardingham.  The  little  lad  is  better,  and  can  get  up  and  play 
about  a  little  at  times.  Ho  is  going  away  very  soon  to  a  Convalescent 
Home,  and  we  think  some  warm  clothing  which  we  hope  to  get  for  him 
will  be  very  acceptable— especially  now  as  his  mother  is  quite  out  of 
Avork, 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  goodness  and  the  great 
intere'^fc  you  have  taken  in  the  little  boy. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

S*"  Y.,  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Church. 
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Statement  op  Account. 


1885.              Beceipts. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

1885. 

Expenditure. 

Oct. — Amount  brought  for- 

Nov.—To    cost     of  Food, 

ward     .        , 

392 

8 

7,- 

Wages,  Bent,  and 

Nov. — By  food  sold    ,        , 

1 

16 

Bepairs 

J-'GC.                      )t                 •           * 

4 

13 

11 

Dec. 

>»         •        • 

1886. 

1886. 

Jan.                „            a        • 

6 

4 

10| 

Jan. 

i»         •        • 

Feb.            •  „            •        » 

5 

8 

4 

Feb. 

»»         •        • 

March            „            .        • 

8 

11 

10 

March 

»»         •        • 

April             „             •        • 

5 

3 

7i 

April 

i»         •        • 

May               „             •        • 

4 

3 

9 

May 

>»         •        • 

Jane              „             •        • 

2 

14 

2 

June 

i>         *        * 

July              „ 

2 

11 

7 

July 

i»         •        • 

Sept.             „             • 

12 

14 

3^ 

Sept. 

>»         •        • 

Oct. 

28 

14 

Ij 

Oct. 

»»         •        • 

Subscriptions  thi.s  year  to 

Paid  to  Sisters  for  the  little 

*  Donna ' . 

196 

5 

1 

Crippl< 

y          *                       •                        ■                        • 

Subscriptions  for  the  little 

Paid    to 

Sisters    for    the 

Cripple   .... 

H 

6 

6 

*Don* 

and  other  trucks 

Subscriptions  for  the  'Don ' 

Paid    to 

Sisters    for    the 

and  other  trucks     . 

8 

10 

6 

Orphanage      .        .        . 

Subscriptions  for  the   Or- 

Balance 

in  hand  for  the 

phanage  .        .        ,        . 

5 

0 

0 

'Donna'  .        •        .        . 

Total     . 

699 

7 

_7J 

Total     . 

£  8,     d, 

4  2  11 

13  10  4 

15  6  0 

19  0  3 
31  6  OJ 

20  4  0| 

14  15  5 
7  4  4 

7  15  8 
27  6  1 
59  17  6 

14  6  6 

8  10  6 

5  0  0 

451  2  1 

699  7  73 
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Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  MoLESwoR'ra, 
Author  ok  '  Hathercourt  Rectory/  *  Carrots,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LEONORA  was  watching  anxiously  for  her  sister,  when  the  latter 
went  home.     Lady  Christina  was  busy  in  her  own  room,  so 
the  two  girls  were  alone  for  a  little. 

*  He  came,  Ave,'  said  Leo,  eagerly.  *  I  was  practising  in  the 
little  drawing-room,  and  mamma  wanted  something  fetched,  so 
she  called  me  in.     I  told  him — just  as  you  said.' 

*  Yes,  dear,'  said  Aveline,  wearily,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  leaning  her  head  on  it. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Ave  dear  ?  You  look  so  white,'  said  the 
young  girl,  anxiously. 

*  Did  you  tell  him  where  I  had  gone  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  of  course — he  was  rather  funny ^  I  thought.  He  only 
smiled  when  I  asked  him  about  going  to  see  some  other  places, 
and  said  he  wished  we  could.  But  he  didn't  fix  anything,  and  he 
had  to  speak  to  mamma.     Some  other  people  came  in.' 

*  He  couldn't  fix  anything.     He's  going  away,'  said  Aveline. 

*  Oh,  Av^ ! '  exclaimed  Leo.  *  Did  you  see  him — did  he  tell 
you  ?    Perhaps  it's  nonsense.' 

*  No,  no.  It's  quite  true.  I  saw  him.  He  came  to  call  at 
the  Ayrtons' !  Leo,'  Aveline  went  on  impressively,  *  do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  that  evening  at  home,  when  we  were  first 
talking  of  coming  to  Paris,  that  I  almost  wished  Mr.  Hereward 
were  not  to  be  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Leo,  *  I  remember.' 

*  Well,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  wish  it  more  than  ever — I  mean  I 
wish  he  hadn't  been  here.    Oh,  how  I  wish  it ! ' 

*  But  why  ? '  asked  the  child.     *  Perhaps  he  can't  help  going 
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away — ^perhaps  he'll  come  back  soon.      You  seem  as  unhappy 

as  if ' 

<  As  if  what  ? ' 

*  As  if  you  thought  he  didn't  care  for  you,'  said  Leo,  softly, 
^  and  I'm  sure  he  does.' 

AveUne's  face  relaxed. 

*I  don't  know,'  she  said.  *I  had  begun  to  have  a  most 
horrible  feeling  that  he  despised  me — no,  not  exactly  that — he 
is  too  kind — ^but  that  he  pitied  me,  that  he  thinks  /  care  for  /lim, 
and  that  he'd  better  go  away.     OA,  Leo ! ' 

*But  you  caring  for  him — ^I  mean  his  seeing  you  did — needn't 
prevent  his  caring  for  you,*  said  the  little  girl,  simply.  *  Don't 
work  yourself  up  so  about  it,  Av^.  /  think  he's  very  good  and 
kind  and  nice,  too  nice  to  have  any  feelings  not  quite  nice  to  you. 
And  he  may  have  to  go  away.' 

Aveline  sat  up,  and  began  to  take  off  her  hat. 

*  I  could  bear  anything  if  I  was  sure  he  didn't  at  all  despise 
me — it's  the  only  word,'  she  said.  Then  as  her  sister  crept  nearer 
her,  *  Kiss  me,  Leo,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  when  you  are  grown  up  I 
do  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  you  from  being  unhappy ! ' 

The  next  few  days  passed  in  a  feverish  hope  that  she  should 
see  Mr.  Hereward  before  he  left,  and  that  something — she  knew 
not  what — ^might  be  said  by  him  to  lessen  the  pain  she  was 
suffering.  She  scarcely  dared  go  out,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  stay  at  home  without  risking  Lady  Christina's  suspicions  that 
something  was  the  matter.  For  every  day  brought  invitations 
and  proposals  for  all  sorts  of  expeditions  from  the  Ayrtons — more 
often  for  Aveline  alone  than  for  the  rest  of  the  Vemey  party. 
And  on  the  whole,  Aveline  felt  more  at  ease  with  gentle,  caressing 
Lady  Ayrton,  than  within  reach  of  her  mother's  sharp  eyes.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Ayrton  offensive  to  her.  She  grew  accustomed  to  his  rough, 
rather  boorish  manner,  looking  upon  him  as  a  somewhat  un- 
mannerly but  honest  dog,  whom  it  was  easy  t<o  keep  in  good  humour 
by  a  pat  or  a  smile,  and  concerning  whom  no  further  consideration 
was  necessary.  And  she  was  too  self-absorbed  to  notice  how 
invariably  he  made  one  of  their  expeditions,  nay,  more,  how  often 
Lady  Ajnton  managed  to  leave  her  to  his  escort,  and  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  two  young  people  were  the  best  of 
friends.  For  he  would  ramble  on  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  about 
the  only  subjects  he  was  conversant  with  at  all  fit  for  a  young 
lady's  hearing,  his  horses  and  dogs,  his  hunting  and  shooting, 
without  observing  how  heedless  were  Aveline's  ears,  how  superficial 
her  little  ejaculations  of  interest  and  her  well-bred  smiles. 
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What  she  feared  came  to  pass.  One  afternoon,  when  Lady 
Ayrton  had  *  dropped '  her  at  their  own  door,  and  Aveline,  fagged 
and  anxious,  came  slowly  into  the  drawing-room,  her  mother 
looked  up. 

*  Such  a  pity  you  weren't  in  five  minutes  sooner,  my  love,'  she 
said.  *  Mr.  Hereward  has  just  gone — he  waited  to  see  you  to  say 
good-bye, — he  is  off  to  England  on  leave  to-morrow,  and  hardly 
expects  to  return  here.  He  may  very  probably  be  sent  to  Borne. 
I  thanked  him  and  all  that,  poor  fellow — he  has  been  most  good- 
natured.' 

*Yes,'  was  all  Aveline  could  say.  Something  in  her  voice 
made  her  mother  look  up.     The  girl's  face  was  very  pale. 

*  What  can  be  the  matter  with  her  ? '  thought  Lady  Christina. 
*  Surely  that  clumsy  Wilired  hasn't  spoilt  everything  by  proposing  to 
her  all  of  a  sudden  ?  Sophia  promised  me  there  should  be  nothing 
premature.' 

*Was  Mr.  Ayrton  with  you  to-day?'  she  went  on.  'You 
look  very  tired,  my  dear.' 

'I  am  tired,'  said  Aveline.  '  *No,  Mr.  Ayrton  didn't  come. 
His  mother  is  so  kind.  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  Mr.  Hereward,' 
she  went  on  steadily. 

*  She  is  only  tired,'  thought  Lady  Christina,  and  she  rang  for 
tea — an  extra  indulgence,  for  she  economised  in  some  particulars 
by  doing  at  Rome  as  the  Eomans  do,  and  eschewing  afternoon 
tea  in  Paris  except  on  her  reception  days. 

*  Mamma,'  said  Aveline,  grateful  in  two  senses  for  the  tea, 
'  to-morrow  is  the  day  you  said  I  might  spend  with  Modeste.  I 
told  Lady  Ayrton  I  could  not  go  out  with  her,  but  she  asked  me 
io  go  to  the  Franfais  with  them  in  the  evening.  She  said 
there  was  some  piece  you  would  like  me  to  see.  Mamma,  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Modeste.' 

Why  the  idea  of  Modeste  seemed  congenial  to  her  she  did 
not  know — Modeste  so  happy,  she  so  very  miserable  I  Perhaps  it 
was  that  Modeste  knew  *  him '  and  always  spoke  so  nicely  of  him. 
Modeste,  too,  would  ask  no  questions.  *  She  will  be  sorry  for  me 
without  my  needing  to  tell  her  why,'  thought  Aveline. 

Lady  Christina  hesitated. 

*  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  have  no  objection.  Only,  of  course,  you 
will  be  careful.  Modeste's  head  will  be  fall  of  her  trousseau  now 
that  the  marriage  is  so  soon  to  be  announced.'  It  would  do  Aveline 
no  harm  to  think  a  little  more  of  such  things,  she  reflected, 

*  Thank  you,  mamma,'  and  Aveline  rose  to  go. 
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*  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see 
how  fond  Lady  Ayrton  is  of  you,  Aveline.  And  Sir  Francis,  too, 
he  was  speaking  so  very  nicely  of  you  to  me.' 

*  They  are  both  very  kind*    I  like  them  both,' 

*  And/  Lady  Christina  went  on — *  I  think  it  right  to  allude  to 
this  to  you,  Aveline ;  you  are  no  longer  a  child — ^and  your  father, 
too,  thought  I  should  tell  you  of  it.  It  is  not  (ynXy  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Ayiton  who  are  fond  of  you.  I  think — nay,  I  am  sure — that 
Mr.  Ayrton  admires  you  even  more  than  they  do.' 

Aveline  looked  at  her  mother  with  a  little  smile.  Sad  as  she 
was,  she  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  solemnity  with  which  Lady 
Christina  made  the  announcement.    What  diA  it  matter  ? 

^Well,  mamma,  dear,  and  if  he  does,'  she  was  beginning,  but 
a  sudden  idea  struck  her.  *  Oh,  I  see — you  are  afraid  of — of  the 
poor  man  getting  any  nonsense  in  his  head,  and  that  it  might 
be  uncomfortable,  as  they  are  such  old  friends.  I  will  be  very 
careful,  but  indeed  I  don't  think  I  have  done  anything  that  you 
could  blame  me  for.' 

*  Blame  you — I  have  no  thought  of  blaming  you.  I  don't 
understand  you,  my  dear.' 

^  I  mean  that  I  have  neither  sought  nor  encouraged  his  admira- 
tion,' said  Aveline. 

*  But  I  should  not  blame  you  if — if,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  of 
course,'  said  Lady  Christina,  faltering  a  little,  ^  you  had  done  so. 
You  must  know  that  such  a  marriage  does  not  come  in  a  girl's 
way  every  day.' 

Aveline  grew  white  with  amazement  and — something  almost 
approaching  horror. 

'Mamma,'  she  said,  'you  caf}fCi  mean  that  you  would  like  me 

to  marry  that — that And  papa,  you  can't   say  Ae  would 

like  it.' 

'Calnt  yourself,  AveUne,'  said  her  mother,  retaining  her 
own  self-control  by  a  great  effort.  It  would  ruin  all  for  her  to 
get  angry.  'It  is  natural  for  you  to  feel  startled  at  first.  Of 
course,  my  dear,  we  should  never  wish  you  to  do  what  you  did  not 
like.  Your  &ther  only  agreed  with  me  that  the  thing  should  be 
alluded  to,  si^gested  to  you.  He  would  never — nor  would  I-— 
lay  weight  on  what  V}t  wish  on  such  a  subject.' 

Poor  Mr.  Vemey !  All  he  had  said  or  done  was  to  express 
considerable  incredulity  when  his  wife  hinted  that  Mr.  Ayrton's 
evident  admiration  of  Aveline  did  not  seem  displeasing  to  the 
girl,  and  to  insist  that  his  daughter  should  not  be  in  any  way 
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involved,  blindfold  as  it  were,  in  unconscious  or  unintended 
acceptance  of  the  young  man's  attentions. 

^  Aveline  is  such  a  baby  in  some  ways/  he  said.  ^  I  insist  upon 
your  warning  her,  Christina ;  or  else  I  shall  do  it  myself.  I  cannot 
believe  she  can  like  that  loutish  fellow.  Just  compare  him  with 
Hereward,  for  instance.    If  it  had  been  he,  now.' 

*  Nigel  Hereward ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Christina.  *  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  my  dear  Owen  ?  He  has  nothing  to  marry  on,  and  no 
prospects.     Aveline  is  far  too  sensible  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.' 

*  I  hope  she  is,'  replied  Mr.  Vemey,  not  sorry  to  believe  it 
must  be  so.  Such  matters  were  Christina's  business,  not  his,  and  he 
supposed  she  knew  what  she  was  about.  And  then,  as  was  his 
habit,  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind.  But  his  words  had 
not  been  without  their  effect. 

Aveline  grew  quiet  again. 

'  Thank  you,  mamma.  I  knew  you  would  never  force  me  to 
anything  utterly  distasteful  to  me,'  she  said.  ^  Still,  I  would  so  much 
rather  you  and  papa  should  feel  with  me  about  everything.' 

^  We  can  but  do  our  best,  my  dear,  and  putting  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders  does  not  come  within  that,  I  fear,'  said  Lady 
Christina  somewhat  bitterly.  *  I  have  tried  to  bring  you  up 
sensibly,  Aveline,  but  still,  I  suppose,  you  cannot  realise  that  life 
is  not  all  sentiment.  Hard,  practical  matters  must  be  considered,' 
she  added  with  a  sigh. 

Her  face  seemed  &gged  and  careworn.  Aveline,  overstrung 
and  weakened  by  all  she  had  gone  through,  felt  a  rush  of  pity  as 
she  looked  at  it.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  herself 
bursting  into  tears. 

'  Poor  mamma,'  she  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her  as  she  went. 
In  her  own  room  the  tears  did  come,  fast  and  blindingly. 

*  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,'  she  sobbed.     *  Life  is  very,  very  difficult.' 
She  spent  the  next  day  at  the  rue  de  Touraine.    All  the  three 

ladies  there  received  her  with  open  arms.   But  Madame  de  Boncoeur 
lifted  her  hands  in  dismay  when  she  first  saw  her. 

*  My  child,  my  child ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  what  have  they  been 
doing  to  you  ?  You  look  so  ill,  so  white,  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  you  had  grown  thinner  since  last  Thursday.  Be  very  good 
to  her,  Modeste,'  as  her  granddaughter  was  taking  Aveline  off  to 
her  own  quarters. 

*  You  do  look  ill,  dear  Aveline,'  Mademoiselle  de  Villers  said 
sy mpathisingly,  ^  and  last  Thursday  evening  you  looked  so  bright 
and  beautiful.' 
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*  I  am  not  ill,  thank  you,'  Aveline  replied,  *  but  I  have  been 
troubled  since  I  saw  you.    Indeed,  I  am  so  still.' 

Modeste  stroked  the  hand  which  she  was  holding  in  hers,  and 
looked  at  Aveline  hesitatingly. 

'  I  can't  think  what  it  is,'  she  said.  ^  I— I  thought,  and  so  did 
Maurice,  that  all  looked  so  bright  for  you.  But  if  we  were 
mistaken — ^your  parents  would  never  wish  you  to  marry  any  one  if 
you  do  not  want.' 

*  No,'  said  Aveline,  *  it  isn't  that.' 

^I  thought  you  Aid,  care  for  him,'  said  Modeste. 

Aveline  sighed. 

^  I  can't  explain,'  she  said.  ^  And  mamma — ^I  think  it  is  best 
not  to  say  anything — mamma  would  not  like  it.' 

^Naturally,'  said  Modeste.  *  These  things  are  best  never 
discussed  except  with  our  mothers.  Forgive  me,  dear,  if  I  was 
indiscreet.  But  do  not  make  yourself  so  unhappy,  Aveline.  If 
something  has  not  suited  this  time — ^well,  it  is  often  so.  I  was 
sorry  myself  when  I  felt  I  could  not  like  some  one  grandmother 
liked.  But  how  happy  I  am  now.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
consider  in  marriage,  you  see.  Of  course,  our  parents  have  to 
consider  a  great  deal  besides  what  wt  think  of,'  added  the 
practical  little  French  girl. 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  Hhat  is  just  it.  How  far  are  those  things 
to  be  considered  ?  How  far  may  we  consider  our  part  of  it,  as  you 
call  it?' 

Modeste  shook  her  head. 

*•  I  can't  say,  unless  I  knew  all;  and  that,  it  would  neither  be 
right  for  you  to  tell,  nor  for  me  to  listen  to,'  she  said.  *  Our 
parents  are  the  only  ones  to  consult.' 

^  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Aveline,  sighing.  ^  But  things  are  so 
different.  My  parents  have  so  much  anxiety  vdth  their  large 
family,  and  you  know  we  are  not  rich,  Modeste.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Villers  shook  her  head  sagely. 

^  I  know,'  she  said.  ^  And  you  must  feel  that  you  would  do 
anything  to  please  them.' 

^  I  feel,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  displease  or  ditoppoint 
them,'  Aveline  agreed.  '  Now  we  have  talked  enough  about  me 
— tell  me  something  about  yourself,  Modiste.' 

*  Yourself,'  of  course,  by  this  time  meant  Maurice  de  Bois- 
Hubert,  his  tastes  and  opinions,  his  family  and  home,  and  the 
whole  prospects  and  intentions  of  the  young  ^npfe.  The  proposed 
trousseau,  too,  as  Lady  Christina  had  prophesied,  came  in  for  some 
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share  of  discussion.  So  the  day  passed,  and  Aveiine  felt,  to  some 
extent,  soothed  by  Modeste's  affection.  Nigel's  name  was  only  once 
mentioned. 

*  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hereward  before  he  went  away  ?  I  suppose 
he  called  to  say  good-bye  ?  '  asked  Aveiine. 

*Yes,  he  called  the  other  day,  but  we  were  not  at  home/ 
Modesto  replied.    *  He  has  not  gone  away  for  long,  has  he  V 

^  I  think  he  is  not  coming  back  any  more,'  said  Aveiine,  and 
Modeste  raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

*  But  that  is  not  certain,  is  it  ? '  she  said.*  *  I  think  my  grand- 
mother would  have  known.     He  is  a  great  fiiend  of  hers.' 

That  *not  certain'  sent  Aveiine  home  more  cheered  than 
by  all  the  kindness  her  friends  showered  upon  her. 

'Grandmamma,'  said  Modeste,  when  they  were  alone  that 
evening,  *  I  don't  understand  much  about  English  people's  ways 
as  you  do,  but  I  don't  think  they  arrange  some  things  very  well.' 

*  What  do  you  know  about  it,  my  little  girl  ? '  said  Madame 
de  BoncoBur,  amused.     *  What  things  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  Aveiine  should  be  so  unhappy,'  said  Modeste, 
answering  indirectly.  '  Grandmamma,  she  says  Monsieur  Hereward 
has  gone  away  for  always.' 

The  old  lady  looked  troubled. 

*  Indeed,'  she  said,  *  I  did  not  know  that.  I  do  not  understand 
it,  my  child.  But  if  it  be  that  he  is  too  poor,  or  some  difficulty  of 
that  kind — for  I  am  sure  he  cares  for  her — ^I  shall  indeed  think 
that  her  mother  has  been  much  to  blame.  She,'  she  went  on  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  *  who  was  indirectly  accusing  us — us  French 
parents — of  heartless  disregard  of  our  children's  feelings.' 

Aveiine  went  to  the  Franfais  that  evening  with  Lady  Ayrton 
and  her  son.  The  piece  was  a  serious  one,  and  as  much  above 
Mr.  Ayrton's  comprehension  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  taste.  After 
vainly  endeavouring  to  stifle  his  yawns,  he  turned  to  Aveiine  in 
hopes  of  finding  sympathy. 

'  I  can't  stand  this,  'pon  my  soul — can  you,  Miss  Vemey  ? ' 
he  said,  with  an  expression  of  suffering  which  almost  made  her 
laugh.  *  My  French  does  well  enough  when  it's  a  play  with  any 
common  sense,  but  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  this — 'pon  my 
soul,  I  can't.' 

*  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Ayrton,'  said  Aveiine.  *  I  find 
it  very  interesting — and  you  must  allow  the  acting  is  good.' 

He  looked  rather  discomfited. 

*  You're  so  con —  you're  so  very  good-natured.  Miss  Vemey,'  he 
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began,  edging  rather  nearer  to  her.  *  You  wouldn't  think  it  rude 
of  me  to  cut  this,  would  you  ?  I'll  be  back  in  time  to  take  you 
hopae.     You'll  make  it  right  with  my  lady  ? ' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Aveline,  glad  to  be  left  in  peace,  whereupon 
he  left  the  box  with  a  nod. 

*  Has  Wilfred  gone  ? '  asked  Lady  Ayrton,  suddenly  awaking  to 
the  fact. 

*  He  told  me  to  say  he  would  return  to  take  us  home.  He  found 
the  piece  very  dull,  I'm  afraid,'  said  Miss  Vemey,  with  a  smile. 

Lady  Ayrton  sighed  a  little. 

*  Poor  Wilfred,'  she  said.  *  He  is  not  at  all  intellectual, 
Aveline — not  like  Sir  Francis.' 

*  Intellect  is  not  everything,  however,  Lady  Ayrton,'  said 
Aveline,  consolingly.  *  He  may  be  a  good,  kind  son,  and  a  great 
comfort  to  you  without  being  intellectual.' 

His  mother  smiled  with  pleasure,  yet  her  conscience  smote 
her  a  little  as  she  replied,  *  True,  my  dear — and  I  think,  yes,  I 
really  think  under  good  influence  he  might  make  a  kind  husband. 
It  would  be  delightful  for  his  father  and  me  if  he  married  as  we 
wish.' 

^Yes,'  said  Aveline,  dreamily,  hardly  hearing  what  was  said. 
Her  mind  was  running  on  the  words  in  which  Modesto  had  sug- 
gested more  comfort  than  she  knew — *  perhaps  it  is  not  certain.' 

But  the  days  passed,  and  no  allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Hereward's 
possible  return.  And  a  vague,  scarcely  acknowledged  hope  that 
'  he  might  write '  faded  gradually  away.  Aveline  saw  but  little 
of  her  father  at  that  time,  less  than  in  England,  but  on  Sunday, 
on  their  way  to  church,  Mr.  Vemey,  who  was  walking  alone  with 
her,  startled  her  by  a  sudden  observation. 

'You  are  not  looking  well,  Ave.  And  when  we  first  came 
over  you  were  full  of  life  and  spirits.' 

*  I  am  not  ill,  papa,  thank  you,'  she  replied.  *  Perhaps  there 
was  some  excitement  when  we  first  came — the  change  and  the 
novelty  and  all — that  made  me  seem  livelier  than  usual.  You 
know  it  is  my  nature  to  be  qtuet — like  you,  papa.' 

He  gave  her  one  of  his  glances  from  under  his  rough  eye- 
brows. 

*  Are  you  beginning  to  find  out  that  life  is  not  such  an  easy 
business,  poor  child? '  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  abrupt  tenderness. 
*  Ah  well,  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped,'  and  he  sighed. 

*Papa  dear,  what  are  you  sighing  for?  Are  you  troubled 
about  things  ? '  said  Aveline. 
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*  Well,  yes,  my  dear,  I  can't  say  that  things  are  going  smoothly 
just  now.  I'm  afraid  this  Paris  business  has  been  a  mistake.  It 
is  costing  more  than  we  expected,  and  the  London  house  has  not 
let.  Then  I  am  bothered  about  Chris,  Ave.  It  is  evident  he'll 
never  pass  his  examination  straight  from  school.  I  must  send 
him  to  a  crammer's  for  a  year,  and  it's  a  very  expensive  business. 
And  next  year  there  will  be  Arthur ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  '  it  is  hard.  I  wish  I  could  do  anything 
to  help  you,  papa.' 

*  Try  and  get  back  your  spirits,  my  dear.  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  looking  pale  and  dull.' 

They  were  at  the  church  door  by  now — there  was  no  time  for 
more. 

Coming  out,  they  were  joined  by  Lady  Ayrton  and  her  son. 
The  former  attached  herself  to  Mr.  Vemey. 

*  I  want  you  to  use  your  influence  to  help  me  in  a  little  scheme 
I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  dear  Mr.  Vemey,'  she  began  with  her 
soft,  caressing  manner.     '  Aveline  is  not  looking  well ^ 

*  No,'  said  her  iather,  *  that  is  true.' 

*  I  want  to  take  her  oflF  with  us  to  Fontainebleau  for  a  few 
days,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  *  we  are  going  there  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  There  are  some  people  staying  there  whom  we  know, 
and  if  it  keeps  fine  we  could  have  some  picnics  and  nice  drives. 
Will  you  let  Aveline  come  ?  ' 

*I  have  no  objection,  if  the  child  would  like  it.  I  daresay  it 
would  do  her  good.  But  you  must  speak  to  Christina,'  he  replied. 
Some  vague  misgiving  came  over  him  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Ayrton's  well-dressed,  groom-like  figure  at  Aveline's  side  in  front 
of  them. 

^  She'd  never  look  at  him,  and  Christina  has  warned  her.  And 
the  mother's  a  good  soul.  What  a  pity  the  son  is  what  he  is !  It 
would  have  been  a  safe  future  for  her.' 

Aveline  had  got  to  the  stage  of  hope  deferred,  when  it  mattered 
very  little  to  her  where  or  with  whom  she  was.  She  liked  Lady 
Ayrton's  gentleness,  and  she  dreaded  her  mother's  sharp  eyes.  So 
she  made  no  objection,  even  faintly  expressed  some  pleasure  at 
the  idea  of  going  to  Fontainebleau. 

She  stayed  there  a  week  and  came  home  looking  more  like 
herself.  The  afternoon  of  her  return  she  sought  her  mother  in 
her  own  room,  where  Lady  Christina  had  established  her  davenpoit 
and  neatly  arranged  bills  and  papers  as  at  home. 

*  Mamma,'  she  began,  *  if  you  are  not  busy ' 
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*  I  am  rather  busy,  my  dear — when  am  I  not  ?  But  if  you 
want  to  speak  to  me,  I  can  attend  to  yon.' 

A  faint  flutter  of  hope  made  itself  felt  in  the  maternal  breast. 
Could  Aveline  have  *  anything  to  tell '  ?  She  did  not  look  elated 
or  excited,  certainly,  as  she  stood  there,  her  fingers  idly  playing 
with  the  tassel  of  her  parasol,  her  blue  eyes  gazing  half  dreamily 
out  of  the  open  window,  through  which  a  little  breeze,  fluttering 
softly,  waved  the  clustering  hair  on  her  forehead — a  feir  picture, 
with  her  quiet  face  and  serious  mouth,  for  a  mother  to  gaze  upon, 
though  too  subdued,  too  grave  for  her  twenty  years. 

*  She  is  so  unlike  other  girls,'  thought  I^ady  Christina.  *  One 
can  never  judge  of  her.' 

And  *  Well,  Aveline  ? '  she  said  aloud. 

*I  only  wanted  to  tell  you,  mamma,'  Aveline  replied — *I 
thought  it  was  right  you  should  know.  What  you  once  hinted 
at — about  the  Ayrtons,  about  Mr.  Ayrton — has  come  true.  At 
Fontainebleau  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.' 

Lady  Christina  gasped  with  anxiety. 

*  And — ^you — you  replied?  ' 

*  I  told  him,  of  course,  I  did  not  care  for  him  in  the  least,'  said 
Aveline.  *  But  I  told  it  him  gently — as  gently  and  kindly  as  I 
could.  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  mamma.  I  should  not  have  expected 
I  would,  but  I  did.  I  think  he  did  care,  more  than  I  thought 
him  capable  of,  poor  man,  so  I  said  it  as  kindly  as  I  could.  So  I 
hope  it  will  cause  no  uncomfortable  feeling  with  his  mother.' 

She  spoke  with  perfect  composure,  whereas  as  she  went  on 
speaking  Lady  Christina's  suspense  and  excitement  rose  to  almost 
boiling  point. 

*  You  told  him  you  did  not  care  for  him  ?  Do  you  mean — oh, 
no,  you  cavH  mean  that  you  refused  him,  Aveline  ?  You  said  you 
would  try  to  learn  to  care  for  him — you  held  out  some  hope  ? ' 

*  What  hope  could  I  hold  out,  mamma,  if  I  did  not  care  for 
him  ? '  replied  the  girl,  with  a  tone  of  calm  reproach  infinitely 
irritating  to  her  mother. 

Lady  Christina  moved  away— scalding  tears  rose  to  her  eyes 
— she  felt  choking. 

*  Oh,  Aveline,'  she  said,  *  you  break  my  heart.' 

*  Mammaj  '  exclaimed^her  daughter. 

*  Yes,  you  do.  To  refuse  such  a  marriage — such  a  home,  such 
prospects  as  you  would  have,  all  for  a  piece  of  sentimental  fancy. 
You  allow  that  you  were  sorry  for  him,  that  you  believe  in  his 
sincerity ;  you  have  said  a  dozen  times  that  you  thought  him  kind- 
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hearted  and  honest,  only  not  clever ;  you  axe  very  fond  of  his 
father  and  mother ;  what  would  you  have  ?  There  is  something 
in  your  mind  that  you  have  not  told  me.  Can  it  be,  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  been  cherishing  any  groundless  nonsense  about — 
any  one  else  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  you  discard  it  the  better.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  Aveline/ 

^  Mamma,'  said  Aveline,  growing  very  pale,  *what  do  you 
mean?' 

*  You  know  what  I  mean,*  replied  Lady  Christina,  speaking 
more  calmly;  *  I  mean  Mr.  Hereward.  You  must  have  known  he 
was  not  what  is  called  '^  a  marrying  man,"  that  he  is  far  too  poor 
to  many.' 

*  I  knew  he  was  poor — at  least  not  rich,'  said  Aveline.  *  But 
papa  was  not  rich  when  you  married  Aim,  mamma.  People  do 
marry  without  being  rich.' 

'  Yes,  and  live  to  repent  it.  I  am  not  referring  to  my  own 
case — it  was  not  so  rash  at  the  time ;  for  things  might  and  should 
have  turned  out  better.  But  Mr.  Hereward  is  decidedly  'poor — 
completely  and  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  with  no  prospects. 
And  even  more  than  that ' 

*  What,  mamma  ?  ' 

'  If  you  were  not  such  a  very  childish  girl  you  would  have 
seen  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  for  a  girl  to  think  of,  except  as 
a  pleasant  partner.  He  goes  everywhere  when  he  is  in  England, 
knows  every  one,  and  is  a  great  favourite.  He  is  not  exactly  a 
flirt,  but  everybody  knows  his  attentions  mean  nothing,  oam/njoi 
mean  anything.  Why,  only  last  week  I  heard  of  him  as  amusing 
himself  tremendously  somewhere  or  other.  What  girl  or  lady 
was  it  he  was  so  devoted  to  ? — I  can't  remember.  I  will  look  for 
the  letter.' 

'No,'  said  Aveline,  'you  need  not.' 

*  If  I  had  had  any  iAed  you  were  so  silly,'  her  mother  went 
on,  *  I  would  not  have  asked  him  here  so  much,  or  let  you  see 
him.  But  I  thought  you  had  more  sense — you  might  never  have 
lived  out  of  a  village,  Aveline !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the 
young  man  having  perhaps  stefa  how  silly  you  were.  He  will  have 
thought  you  too  absurd — he  always  talks  so  openly  about  his 
position — ^he  would  regret  such  a  foolish  misunderstanding  of  his 
ordinary  friendliness  to  every  pretty  girl,  more  than  any  one! 
But  I  must  say  it  is  not  what  I  expected  of  my  daughter.' 

*  Mamma,'  began  Aveline,  but  her  lips  were  dry  and  parched  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  her  words  could  not  pass  them — 'Mamma,  you 
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have  said  enough.  Neither  Mr.  Hereward  nor  any  man  shall 
have  reason  either  to  despise  or  pity  me.  I  only  ask  you  one 
thing — never  let  this  subject  be  named  again.' 

*  I  am  sure  /  have  no  wish  ever  to  revert  to  it,'  said  Lady 
Christina.  And  then,  even  aAe,  felt  she  had  done  and  said  enough 
for  one  morning. 

A  week  later,  Aveline  returned  from  an  afternoon  spent  with 
Lady  Ayrton,  and  walked  straight  into  the  drawing-room  where 
her  mother  was  sitting  alone. 

^  I  want  to  tell  you,  mamma,'  she  said,  ^  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has 
to-day  repeated  his  offer  to  me — and  I  have  accepted  him.' 

*  My  good  child — my  sweet  Aveline,'  exclaimed  Lady  Christina 
rapturously.  But  the  cheeks  which  received  the  kisses  she 
showered  upon  them  were  as  cold  as  ice. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

No  rose — so  at  least  says  the  proverb,  and  in  so  saying  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  proverb's  existence,  to  which  strict  veracity 
is  not  essential — no  rose,  we  are  told,  is  without  its  thorn — in 
other  words,  no  joy  without  its  drawback.  And  so  Lady  Christina 
found  to  her  cost  in  the  days  which  immediately  succeeded 
Aveline's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  suit.  It  was  rather  hard 
upon  her,  poor  woman ! — she  was  so  ready,  so  anxious  to  rejoice, 
so  brimming  over  with  satisfaction  and  approval,  so  effusively 
delighted  with  her  daughter — ^it  surely  was  hard  upon  her  that 
Aveline,  the  meek,  the  appealing,  who  liitherto  had  been  ex 
aggeratedly  grateful  for  any  crumb  of  maternal  favour,  should 
suddenly  encase  herself  in  a  suit  of  invisible  but  most  efficient 
armour,  on  whose  smooth  cold  surface  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  impression. 

*  She  has  always  been  a  queer,  tiresome  girl,*  said  the  mother 
to  herself,  when  a  few  days'  persistence  in  this  attitude  on  Aveline's 
part  had  at  last  worn  out  her  patience,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  owning  to  herself  the  girl's  *  tiresomeness.'  *  I  am  sure,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  are  so  poor,  and  the  future,  with  such  a  family, 
so  uncertain,  I  would  really  have  left  Aveline  to  manage  her  own 
affairs  and  be  an  old  maid  if  she  chose.  For  as  to  marrying  a  man 
like  Nigel  Hereward,  without  a  penny,  so  to  speak,  there  is  happily 
no  chance  of  that — men  have  more  sense  nowadays,  however 
silly  girls  are.     And  of  course   he   noiver  dreamt  of  anything 
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serious.  But  small  thanks,  truly,  one  gets  in  this  world  for  doiug 
one's  duty,  even  from  one's  children  ! ' 

There  was  perhaps  some  slight  consolation  in  fancying  herself 
a  martyr ;  and  even  had  it  been  still  slighter,  it  was  all  that  Lady 
Christina  was  likely  to  get  from  any  quarter.  For  to  every  one 
save  her  mother  Aveline  was  more  cl^arming  than  she  had  ever 
been  before,  so  that  the  poor  lady  had  to  listen  with  a  smiling 
countenance  to  praises  of  her  daughter  which  found  but  faint  echo 
in  her  heart,  though  she  would  have  died  rather  than  allow  this  to 
be  seen.  Even  with  Aveline  herself  she  never  took  oflf  the  mask 
or  permitted  her  real  vexation  to  appear.  An  underlying,  unde- 
fined, though  not  indefinable  instinct  warned  her  that  it  was  best 
so — she  would  avoid  the  thin  ice  without  seeming  to  have  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  its  existence — she  would  skate  along  cheerily 
with  apparently  perfect  satisfaction  that  the  chief  person  con- 
cerned could  not  be  enjoying  herself  more.  And  in  this  she  was 
wise ;  it  was  in  fact  the  only  position  consistently  open  to  her. 

Foif  even  Mr.  Vemey  seemed  just  now  to  have  got  on  to  the 
sunshiny  side  of  the  road  with  all  the  others  in  some  incom- 
prehensible and  rather  irritating  way.  Only  Lady  Christina  was 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Noblesse  oblige  however  ;  she  would  bear  it 
and  grin,  and  nobody  should  suppose  she  had  anything  to  bear. 
Even  when,  as  happened  more  than  once,  she  detected  some  little 
outward  expression  of  affection  or  sympathy  pass  between  the 
father  and  daughter,  when  Aveline  slipped  her  hand  inside  Mx. 
Vemey's  arm,  or  he  patted  her  soft  fair  head  when  he  left  them 
in  the  morning.  Lady  Christina  tried  to  feel  delighted. 

^  He  might  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  oppose  it — it  is 
really  most  fortunate  that  he  is  reasonable  enough  to  see 
the  advantages  of  it.  But  all  the  same  he  might  give  some  little 
credit  where  credit  is  due.'  This  last  with  the  fine  inconsistency 
of  the  British  matron,  who,  while  secretly  congratulating  herself 
on  the  success  of  her  wise  diplomacy,  is  at  the  same  moment 
ready — and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  ready  in  all  honesty — to 
express  her  conviction  that  ^  made  marriages '  are  immoral,  and 
that  interference  in  such  matters  is  terribly  dangerous. 

She  had  not  been  present  at  the  little  scene  between  her  hus- 
band and  child  the  very  evening  on  which  Aveline's  engagement 
was  announced,  nor  had  she  heard  what  passed. 

*Let  me  tell  papa  myself,  please,'  had  been  Aveline's  only 
request ;  and  the  girl  had  done  so.  Lady  Christina  made  some 
excuse  for  les^ving  them  alone  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner, 
and  Aveline  then  told  her  tale. 
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^  Papa,'  she  said  quietly,  but  without  the  freezing  coldness  of 
manner  which  had  roused  her  mother's  indignation,  ^  Papa,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Ayrton  asked  me  to-day  to  marry 
him,  and  I  have  accepted  him.  He  is  coming  to  see  you  to- 
morrow, and  I  think  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  will  want  you  to  go  to  see 
him,  as  he  can't  come  here.' 

Mr.  Vemey  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  in  absolute  silence. 

<  Papa,'  said  Aveline  again,  with  a  kind  of  fear  or  apprehension 
in  her  voice. 

Then  he  turned  round  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

'  Ave,'  he  said,  and  the  anxious  look  in  his  eyes  made  him 
seem  almost  haggard — *  Av^,  I  don't  understand.  There  has  been 
some  question  of  this  before — has  there  not?  Your  mother 
told  me  something,  vaguely,  a  few  days  ago.  She  said  you 
couldn't  make  up  your  mind,  and  I  took  that  to  mean  you  didn't 
like  the — Mr.  Ayrton,  but  that  you  wanted  to  get  out  of  it 
quietly,  not  to  vex  your  mother.  And  so  what  does  this  mean 
now?' 

Aveline  stood  before  him,  quietly  still,  but  her  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  ground.  Then  she  raised  them,  and  said  with  a  slight  smile 

^  I  suppose,  papa,  it  is  that  I  have  changed  my  mind.' 

*But  you  don't  love  him;  you  can't  care  for  him?'  said 
Mr.  Vemey. 

Aveline  hesitated. 

'  I  don't  dislike  him,  papa.  I  like  him  ever,  oh,  ever  so  much 
better  than  I  used  to  do,  now  that  I  have  seen  more  of  him.  He 
is  like  a  rough  but  kindly  boy  in  many  ways — and — it  does  help  to 
make  me  like  him  that  he  should  like  me,  that  he  should  have 
chosen  me  for  myself — for,  as  mamma  says,  I  have  no  fortune,  and 
that  is  what  most  people  think  of  nowadays.  And  no  doubt  he 
might  marry  fsur  better,  if  he  liked.' 

Mr.  Vemey  groaned.  It  was  strange  to  hear  this  worldly 
view  of  matters  from  Aveline's  innocent  lips,  strange  and  sad, 
even  though  the  way  in  which  she  expressed  herself  showed  her 
own  simplicity  and  unworldliness  the  more  clearly.  Full  well 
did  he  know  who  had  suggested  it.  Yet  he  felt  that  in  honesty 
he  could  not  deny  that  there  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said. 
But  another  question  hovered  on  his  tongue. 

*  Assure  me  of  one  thing  at  least,  my  child ; — you  care  for  no 
one  more?'  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  when  he  stopped 
short.  His  diplomatic  training  had  taught  him  to  beware  of 
s^gestdng  objections ;  too  well  he  knew  how  a  word  of  over- 
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caution,  of  misgivings  may  call  into  positive  existence,  may  give 
definite  form  and  substance  to  vague  and  unrealised  possibilities 
that  would  otherwise  have  faded  into  nothing  ere  they  were  bom. 

*If  there  is  any  one,  it  is  Hereward,'  he  reflected,  *and  if 
Hereward  it  be,  all  the  better  if  she  has  not  owned  it  to  her- 
self. For  they  couldnH  marry — Christina  is  right  enough  there — 
he  has  no  prospects  whatever ;  and  even  if  he  cared  for  her,  he  is 
too  honourable  to  show  it,  and  then  there  would  be  heart-break- 
ings, and  Heaven  knows  what/ 

So  the  words  died  on  his  lips*  But  Aveline  stood  waiting  to 
hear  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

*  I  don't  like  you  to  talk  like  that,'  he  said.  *  My  darling,  do 
you  think  the  man  could  find  plenty  of  girls  like  yow  to  marry 
him,  be  they  penniless  or  not  ? ' 

Aveline  for  the  first  time  changed  colour  a  little,  but  it  was 
with  pleasure. 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  said ;  ^  I  suppose  he  could.  But  I  like 
you  to  think  me  nicer  than  other  girls,  dear  papa,  of  course. 
And,'  she  went  on  eagerly,  as  if  glad  to  get  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  ^  there  is  one  thing  I  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  about 
thoroughly,  and  that  is  about  his — ^Mr.  Ayrton's  people.  YThom- 
ever  I  married,  papa,  I  could  never  like  his  father  and  mother 
better  than,  no,  nor  as  much  as  I  like  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Ayrton.     They  are  so  good  and  kind  to  me.' 

*Yes,'  replied  her  father,  *I  believe  they  are  to  be  relied 
apon.'  Still  he  spoke  moodily,  and  sat  with  his  eyes  staring 
before  him.  *  But  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  is  in  very  bad  health.  He 
cannot  live  very  long,  and,  if  he  were  dead,  you  would  be  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  that '    He  broke  oflF  and  sat  silent 

again.  *  Aveline,'  he  went  on  at  last,  *  are  you  determined  a])on 
this  ?  Do  you  know  what  you're  about  ?  I  have  no  actual  right 
or  reason  to  forbid  it,  for  if  I  died  Heaven  only  knows  what  would 
become  of  you  all.     But — do  you  know  what  you're  about  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  steadily.    *  I  think  I  do.' 
Then  she  kissed  him  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Vemey  remained  sitting  where  she  had  left  him. 

*No  use  saying  anything  more  at  present,'  he  reflected. 
*  She's  not  going  to  be  married  to  him  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after. 
The  thing  may  not  go  through.  If  I  found  out  anything  actually 
bad  about  the  fellow  I'd  have  to  stop  it,  and — ^I  should  not  be 
sorry.  Still,  there  is  truth  in  what  she  says.  And,  practically 
speaking,  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  have  one  of 
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them  thoroughly  well  provided  for.  She  would  be  awfully  good 
to  the  others,  and  she  could  afford  to  be  so.  But  I  hope,  I 
earnestly  hope,  she  hasn't  thought  too  much  of  this.  I  trust 
Christina  has  not  been  working  on  the  girl's  unselfishness.'  Then 
he  got  up  and  lit  a  cigar  and  sat  down  again.  ^  I  must  keep  my 
eyes  open,*  he  said  to  himself,  *  though  it  isn't  easy  just  now,  when 
"  I  hardly  ever  am  at  home.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  his  face  looked  a  trifle  less  careworn 
than  before  the  conversation  with  Aveline.  But  when,  later  in 
the  evening.  Lady  Christina  came  softly  into  the  room,  and  glanc- 
ing at  him  felt  encouraged  to  broach  the  great  subject,  she  found 
*  Owen  *  less  responsive  than  she  had  been  led  to  hope  by  the  calm 
expression  of  his  fisuse. 

*  Our  dear  girl — ^Aveline — has — she  has  been  speaking  to  you  ? ' 
she  began,  doubting  a  little,  as  she  went  on,  if  indeed  Aveline  had 
done  so. 

Mr.  Vemey  slowly  took  his  cigar  from  between  his  lips. 

*  Yes,'  he  said.  *  But  if  you  please,  Christina,  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it.  I'm  not  going  to  object  or  interfere,  you  needn't 
be  a&aid  of  that ;  but  I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it — not  at  present, 
any  way.' 

So  thus,  for  the  second  time.  Lady  Christina's  effusive  satis- 
faction had  to  be  repressed. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  nevertheless,  that  even  failing 
response  from  the  members  of  her  own  house,  she  was  sure  of 
completest  sympathy  in  the  success  of  their  joint  scheme  on  the 
part  of  her  co-conspirator,  her  dear  Sophia  Ayrton.  And  Lady 
Ayrton  was  quite  ready  to  give  it,  and  in  no  stinted  measure. 

But— it  was  not  somehow  the  sort  of  sympathy  Christina 
wanted,  and  of  this  she  was  conscious  even  the  very  first  morning, 
when  Mr.  Ayrton's  mother  hastened  to  her  friend  at  an  unearthly 
hour,  and  after  rapturously  kissing  and  hugging  all  of  the  family 
she  came  across,  retired  with  her  to  discuss  it  together  in  private. 
True,  Lady  Ayrton  kissed  Lady  Christina  again  with  the  tears  in 
her  mild  eyes,  assuring  her  she  would  henceforth  love  her  better 
than  ever ;  but,  this  tribute  paid  to  her  friend's  personal  claims, 
she  launched  off  into  such  praise  of  Aveline,  such  reiteration  of 
her  sweetness,  her  affectionateness,  her  general  incomparableness, 
that  it  grew  rather  wearisome.  Far  rather  would  Lady  Christina 
have  heard  some  interesting  details  as  to  practical  matters,  but  all 
such  considerations  Sophia  waived  aside — *  Francis  will  go  into 
everything  with  your  husband,'  she  said.     *  It  will  be  all  perfectly 
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right.  If  only  we — ^Wilfred,  of  course,  first  of  all — can  make  that 
dear  child  of  yours  happy,  I  shall  ask  no  more,'  and  again  the 
tears  showed  signs  of  appearing.  Lady  Christina  had  to  get  out 
her  handkerchief  to  hide  her  irritation. 

*  Why  should  she  not  be  happy,  my  dear  Sophia  ? '  she  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  *  She  will  have  everything  a  girl  can 
ask  to  make  her  so.' — *  Sophia  is  really  too  sentimental  for  any- 
thing,' she  said  to  herself. 

*  I  do  hope  it — I  do  indeed.  So  sweet  of  you  to  say  so !'  said 
Lady  Ayrton. 

*  She  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  girl  if  she 
were  not  happy,'  added  Lady  Christina,  with  the  slightest  possible 
touch  of  testiness  in  her  tone,  which  her  friend  dimly  perceived, 
though  without  understanding  its  cause. 

*  She  is  a  dear  girl,'  she  replied  vaguely ;  *  and  you  have 
brought  her  up  splendidly,  Christina.' 

*  I  have  done  my  best,'  Lady  Christina  replied,  slightly 
mollified.  She  had  no  objection  to  Aveline's  being  praised  when 
her  perfections  were  traced  to  their  true  source ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  irritating  to  perceive  that  the  girl  was  showing  herself  at 
her  best  to  the  Ayrtons,  exerting  herself,  in  a  manner  not  usual 
with  her,  to  be  bright  and  attractive,  affectionate  and  responsive 
to  these  strangers,  and  to  her  mother — to  the  one  who  deserved 
it  all — comporting  herself  with  a  cold  indifference  of  manner 
almost  resembling  tacit  reproach ! 

And,  strange  to  say,  Aveline's  cheerfulness  was  in  a  sense 
sincere.  Had  she  not  felt,  one  might  almost  say,  happy,  it  was 
not  in  her  to  have  acted  the  part,  and  for  some  little  time  the 
fictitious  house  of  content  which  she  had  erected  for  herself 
appeared  to  her  a  real  and  sufficiently  agreeable  dwelling-place. 
Many  things  combined  to  foster  this  illusion.  Wilfired  Ayrton 
was  at  his  best.  He  was  sincerely  obliged  to  Aveline  for  havinjr 
reconsidered  her  first  decision,  for  he  had  gone  through  some 
days  of  sharp  anxiety  lest  he  should  after  all  lose  the  promiaed 
bribe,  feeling  sure  that  on  him  alone  would  fall  Sir  Francis's 
displeasure  should  his  suit  be  rejected.  And  as  in  him  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  self-conceit  was  united  to  more  grossly  sordid 
defects,  he  did  not,  strange  to  say,  altogether  disbelieve  in  the 
unworldliness  of  the  girl's  motives. 

*  You're  a  deal  luckier  than  you  deserve  to  be,'  had  been  his 
father's  somewhat  uncomplimentary  congratulation.     *  Try  to  be 
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worthy  of  her  liking  and  friendUness,  if  you  can.  You  can't 
flatter  yourself  that  she's  in  love  with  you;  but — such  things  do 
turn  out  decently  now  and  then,  after  all,  though  /  take  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  mind  you.' 

*  I  don't  see  why *  Wilfred  began,  but  hesitated.    Dread 

of  his  father's  caustic  tongue  was  perhaps  the  acutest  intellectual 
sensation  of  which  he  was  capable.  *  You're  not  very  flattering 
to  your  son,  sir,'  he  added,  with  a  clumsily  self-conscious  laugh. 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  him  with  an  expression,  sardonic,  satirical, 
and  contemptuous^  yet  traversed  by  gleams  of  positively  genial 
amusement  quite  impossible  to  describe. 

*  Upon  my  soul !'  he  ejaculated.  But  for  Mr.  Ayrton  it  was 
quite  enough ;  he  made  no  further  attempt  at  self-assertion  with 
his  father. 

And  on  second  thoughts  that  gentleman  was  glad  he  had  said 
no  more. 

*  Better  let  him  imagine  she  is  in  love  with  him  than  suggest 
any  other  motive,  which  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating,'  he 
reflected.  *  Poor  little  girl — she  is  in  love  with  self-sacrifice,  I 
fear.  Thank  God,  it's  the  women — not  I  that  have  had  to  do 
with  it.  The  audacity,  the  recklessness  of  women — even  a  soft 
fool  like  Sophia,  "  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  " — ^passes 
belief.  But  if  it's  to  be,  111  do  what  I  can  for  the  child,  provided 
only  she  cares  for  no  one  else;'  and  as  this  thought  crossed  his 
mind  a  certain  recollection  caused  the  invaUd's  thin  resolute  face 
to  grow  sad  and  stem.  '  If  that  were  so,  I  should  indeed  tremble 
for  her.' 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  puzzled,  though  on  the  other 
hand  relieved,  to  see  the  young  girl  looking  genuinely  happy 
when  she  came  to  receive  the  good  wishes  of  her  future  father-in- 
law. 

*  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  Miss  Vemey,'  he  said,  *  I  have  never 
seen  you  so  blooming.  I  may  really  congratulate  you,  then  ?  You 
are  not  frightened  out  of  your  wits  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
daughter  of  an  old  bear  like  me  ? ' 

*  It's  the  part  of  it  ■'  began  Aveline,  but  she  checked  herself 
suddenly ;  <  the  part  of  it  all  /  like  the  best,'  she  was  going  to 
have  said.  ^  It  is  one  thing  that  makes  me  really  happy,'  she 
began  again,  ^  to  think  that  you  and  dear  Lady  Ayrton  axe  pleased. 
I  don't  think  it  can  always  be  the  case  in  such  matters  that, 

that '  and  then  she  stopped,  and  smiled  a  little,  and  blushed 

a  little. 
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^That  a  new  daughter  should  meet  with  such  a  welcome/  said 
Sir  Francis.  '  My  dear,  if  it  were  not  so  in  this  case  we  should 
indeed  be  hard  to  please.  I  could  wish  for  no  happier  fortune  for 
my  son  than  to  call  you  his  wife ;  no  greater  blessing  for  myself 
during  the  few  weary  years  that  may  still  remain  to  me  than  to 
call  you  my  daughter.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Aveline,  very  gently.  She  was  at  all  times 
impressionable,  and  at  the  present  juncture  in  a  far  more  high- 
strung  condition  than  she  had  any  conception  of.  The  tears  crept 
quietly  into  her  eyes,  and  Sir  Francis  saw  them,  though  he  took 
care  to  look  as  if  he  did  not. 

*  Surely,'  thought  Aveline,  *  surely,  if  it  makes  so  many  people 
happy,  I  must  be  doing  right.  If  only,'  and  here  was  the  sore 
root  of  bitterness — *  if  only  mamma  had  kept  to  telling  me  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  all,  and  a  comfort  to  her  and 
papa,  without  saying  those  dreadful  things.  Why  couldn't  she 
imderstand — she  once  was  a  girl  herself — why  couldn't  she  un- 
derstand that  I  could  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Imn,  quite  as 
thoroughly,  and  oh,  so  much  less  bitterly,  if  she  had  just  let  me 
know  it  couldn't  be — but  that,  if  things  had  been  diflferent,  it 
Twight  have  been  ?  Why  did  she  niiake  me  feel  so  dreadfully,  so 
miserably  a«Aawed?' 

But  she  pulled  herself  up  suddenly  when  it  dawned  upon  her 
that  Sir  Francis  was  speaking. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said  hastily ;  *  I  am  afraid  I  didn't 
hear  what  you  were  saying.' 

*  Never  mind,  my  dear,  you  have  plenty  of  other  things  to 
think  of.  I  was  only  asking  what  your  plans  are.  I  must  not 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time.' 

*  I  have  come  to  stay  till  the  afternoon,'  said  Aveline.  *  I 
am  going  out  with  Lady  Ayrton  and  your  son.' 

*  Speak  of  the  -^ — ,  we'll  suppress  the  rest,'  said  Mr.  Ayrton's 
voice,  and  he  burst  into  a  noisy  laugh  at  his  own  wit  as  he  entered 
the  room.  But  Aveline  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  upon  him; 
she  always  felt  a  little  sorry  for  the  young  man  in  his  father's 
presence,  and  she  saw  that  the  noisiness  was  to  cover  some  amount 
of  nervousness,  or  whatever  answered  to  that  in  Mr.  Ayrton's 
organisation. 

*  There  is  a  prettier  version  of  that  proverb,'  she  said  gently, 
anxious  to  put  father  and  son  at  their  ease. 

*  There  i^,'  said  Sir  Francis,  with  his  thin  cynical  chuckle ; 
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'but,  sony  as  I  am  not  to  adopt  your  suggestion,  my  dear  Aveline, 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  its  appropriateness  in  the  present  instance.' 
For  the  old  trick  of  sneering  at  his  son  was  too  strong  upon 
him.  Aveline  reddened  a  little  and  glanced  at  her  future  &Uier-* 
in-law  with  rei»x>ach  in  her  eyes.  Wilfred  stared  at  them  both 
in  bevilderment. 

'  The  joke's  beyond  me/  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  rough  good 
nature. 

'  And  it  is  certainly  not  worth  explaining,'  said  Sir  Franda,  in 
a  tone  which  Aveline  felt  was  intended  to  express  penitence. 

'  I've  been  speaking  to  Aveline  about  riding,  sir,'  he  begau. 
'It's  a  shame  she  shouldn't  have  some  just  now— .it's  just  .the 
weather  i^st  it.' 

'  Are  you  fond  of  riding,  my  dear  ?  '  asked  Sir  Francis, 

*  Yes — ^I  think  so.  But  I  have  ridden  very  little,'  said  the 
girl. 

There  was  not  much  enthusiasm  in  her  tone— yet,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  how  she  and  Nigel  Hereward  had  longed  for  a  canter  in  the 
Bois! 

'  Should  I  have  to  ride  alone  with  hvm  f '  was  the  unspoken 
thought  in  her  mind.  But  no  sooner  did  she  recognise  it  than 
she  felt  shocked  at  herself.  '  I  daresay  I  should  like  it  very  much,' 
she  added  bravely, '  if  it  could  be  managed.' 

'  Managed  ? — of  course  it  can  be,'  said  Wilfred.  *  I'll  telegraph 
to-day  to  Mackworth  and  see  which  of  the  horses  he  thinks  would 
do  best.' 

'  And  who  would  go  with  you  ? '  asked  Lady  Ayrton,  who  had 
followed  her  son  into  the  room.  '  I  wish  my  riding  days  were  not 
over,  for  your  sake,  dear  Aveline,'  she  added  plaintively. 

'  I  don't  know  the  horse  that  would  carry  you  if  they  weren't,' 
said  her  son,  coarsely ;  '  but,  for  that  matter,  why  need  we  have 
any  one  ?  I  flatter  myself  I  can  look  after  one  young  lady — I've 
managed  three  or  four  before  now.' 

*  It  would  not  do  here,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  quickly ; '  if  we  were 
at  home  in  the  country  it  would  be  quite  diflferent,  of  course.' 

*  Bother ! '  said  Wilfred,  *  what's  the  sense  of  minding  all  these 
rubbishing  French  ideas?  We're  not  French,  thank  goodness. 
But  I  say,'  as  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him, '  I  know  some  ladies 
who'd  join  us  in  a  jiffy.  Those  Miss  Greenfliers — they  ride  every 
day.  .  You  remember  them,  my  lady,  at  Pau — awfully  jolly  girls.' 

Lady  Ayrton  put  some  constraint  on  herself  to  reply  quietly. 
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*  Do  you  mean  those  Americans  ?  No,  I  don't  think  they 
would  suit  Aveline  at  all.' 

^  She  isn't  your  wife  yet^^  said  Sir  Francis,  in  a  low  but  stem 
voice  to  his  son,  and  Aveline,  who  caught  the  words,  gave  an 
involuntary  shiver.  She  had  now  been  engaged  a  week  to  Mr. 
Ayrton,  though  it  w^as  the  first  time  Sir  Francis  had  been  well 
enough  to  see  his  daughter-in-law  elect,  and  this  interview  to 
which  she  had  been  looking  forward  with  some  kind  of  pleasure 
threatened  to  leave  her  in  clouds  of  misgiving. 

His  father's  tone  acted  as  a  cold  shower-bath  on  Mr.  Ayrton. 
In  an  ordinary  state  of  matters  the  young  man  would  have  sullenly 
left  the  room.  But  the  good-humour  bom  of  his  present  success 
and  agreeable  prospects — ^which  he  was  not  fool  enough  to  desire 
to  risk — came  to  the  rescue. 

*  If  that  little  sister  of  yours,  now,  could  ride,  she'd  satisfy  the 
proprieties,  wouldn't  she  ? '  he  said  to  Aveline. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Miss  Vemey,  smiling.  Mr.  Ayrton's  good- 
nature had  restored  her  cheerfulness  for  the  moment.  *  His  fitther 
ie  too  hard  upon  him,  poor  fellow,'  she  thought. 

And  Sir  Francis,  seeming  to  divine  her  feeling,  hastened  to 
repair  his  blunder. 

^  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  get  two  ladies'  horses  over  as  one,' 
he  said  amiably. 

*  We  must  ask  your  mother  about  it,'  said  Lady  Ayrton.  *  It 
would  be  a  nice  change  for  Leo  to  ride ;  don't  you  think  she  would 
enjoy  it,  Aveline  ? ' 

*  I — ^I  am  not  quite  sure,'  said  Aveline,  blushing  a  little,  for  in 
her  heart  she  knew  that  her  sister  would  like  or  enjoy  no  plan 
which  included  Mr.  Ayrton's  company.  Leo  was  the  one  not  to  be 
won  over ;  she  had  never  been  so  miserable  in  her  short  life  as 
since  the  announcement  of  Av^'s  engagement  to  *  that  vulgar  little 
groom,'  and  indeed  for  some  time  she  had  sturdily  refused  to 
believe  in  it. 

*  Eubbish,'  said  Mr.  Ayrton,  elegantly.  *  She  should  be  only 
too  jolly  pleased  to  get  such  a  chance.' 

*She  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
accurate  and  graceful  way  of  expressing  herself  in  your  company, 
my  dear  Wilfred.  I  trust,  Aveline,  you  are  quUe  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  held  out  to  you,'  said  Sir  Francis,  gravely. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh,  but  this  time  Wilfred's  surface 
good-nature  was  not  proof  against  his  father's  gibing.  He  muttered 
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something  ^  not  loud  but  deep,'  and  for  an  instant  Aveline  shivered 
at  the  scowl  which  overspread  his  heavy  features.  Lady  Ayrton 
interposed  with  nervous  haste,  and  for  her  sake  Miss  Yemey  was 
glad  to  respond  at  once. 

^Is  mamma  going  to  call  for  me?'  she  said*  ^No,  I  am 
going  to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Yillers,  if  it  would  be  convenient  to 
you  to  drive  me  round  that  way  instead  of  home*' 

^  Certainly,  my  love.  Then,  if  you  are  ready,  I  think  we  had 
better  go.  Wilfred,  just  see  if  the  carriage  is  ready.  I  think  it 
is.    I  said  in  five  minutes.' 

<  It  is  too  bad  of  Francis  to  tease  so ;  he  often  does  when  he 
is  8u£fering  more  than  usual,'  she  said  to  Aveline,  as  they  were 
walking  downstairs  together. 

*  Yes,'  the  girl  replied,  *  I  understand.' 

She  spoke  so  indifferently  that  Lady  Ayrton  hoped  the  little 
scene  had  made  no  impression  on  her.  But  inwardly  the  girl  was 
quaking  with  apprehension.  ^Does  he  often  look  like  that?' 
she  was  asking  herself;  ^  and  does  his  mother  know  it ? ' 

It  was  a  pale  and  depressed-looking  Aveline  who  entered 
Madame  de  Boncoeur's  salon  to  receive  her  friends'  good  wishes 
on  her  engagement,  even  though  Mr.  Ayrton  had  recovered  his 
good-humour  long  before  they  reached  the  rue  de  Touraine,  and 
had  condescended  to  make  some  clumsy  jokes  on  his  fla/iigfe^B 
liking  for  *  chattering  old  Frenchwomen.' 


{To  be  coniinueu.) 
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THE  Christmas  number  of  the  Psychical  Society  is  probably 
the  most  satisfying,  to  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  that 
has  ever  appeared.    Phantasms  of  the  Living,^  by  Mr.  Gumey, 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Podmore,  contains  a  number  of 
pages  so  great  that  arithmetic  boggles  at  it,  and  offers  about  eight 
hundred  *  cases,'  authentic  cases,  of  phantasms,  with  some  little 
ones  in,  in  an  appendix.     It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and,  to  a 
contemplative  mind,  a  most  puzzling  thing  that  one  never  can 
take  Psychical  Besearch  seriously.    The  authors  of  those  vast 
quartos  are  gentlemen  of  high  attainments  and  literary  accom- 
plishments.    They  have  given  as  much  pains  to  organising  an 
inquiry  into  abnormal  occurrences  as  would  fit  out  a  theory  of 
Home  Bule,  or  of  a  cure  for  our  social  distresses.     They  have 
sx)ared  no  labour,  they  have  passed  many  hours  in  the  most 
uninviting  experiments  with  Thought  Readers,  they  have  interro- 
gated the  Auilts  of  the  human  species  as  to  the  phantasms  they 
have  beheld  (it  is  eidraordinary  how  great  Aunts  are  in  ghosts) ; 
and  yet  Psychical  Besearch  is  not  taken  seriously.  The  topic  is  of 
the  utmost  gravity;  it  has  puzzled  men  for  uncounted  ages:  its 
solution  would  throw  a  kind  of  corpse-candle  light  on  the  problem 
of  immortality.     The  very  mythologist  is  interested  in  it,  because 
such  numbers  of  modern  ghosts  appear  in  a  kind  of  halo  of  light, 
like  Athene  in  the  Odyssey;  like  Demeter  in  the  Homeric  hymn; 
like  the  miraculous  serpents  in  Theocritus;  like  the  *  barrow-fires* 
of  old  Scandinavian  legend ;  like  the  fires  which  bum  in  Boslyn 
Chapel  when  a  St.  Clair  is  like  to  die;  like  the  flame  which 
attends  the  approach  of  spirits  among  the  Eskimo.    This  uni- 
formity of  belief  in  such  widely-separated  peoples  and  ages  must 
certainly  have  some  law,  either  of  hallucination,  of  mythical  fisuicy, 
or  of  actual  fact  at  the  bottom  of  it.    As  a  mythologist,  I  frankly 
acknowledge  that  those  tales  of  phantasms  are  interesting;  as  a 
superstitious  person  I  tremble  (though  I  don't  believe) ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  take  Psychical  Besearch  seriously.  The  rest  of  the  world 
seems  just  as  flippant,  and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the 

flippancy.  ^     ^ 

* 

*  London :  Trubner.    2  vols. 
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Why  does  Psychical  Research  seem  a  vain  thing  ?  Why  does 
it  appear  to  lead  to  nothing  ?  It  is  never  safe  to  ^  bar '  any 
investigation,  and  to  call  it  unscientific.  Socrates  barred  natural 
philosophy :  at  present  it  is  the  only  philosophy  in  fashion.  One 
would  not  maintain  that  Psychical  Besearch  will  never  discover 
anything  at  all ;  but  most  persons  feel  that  it  will  never  persuade 
them,  nor  people  like  them,  of  the  truth  of  its  discoveries. 
Starting  firom  all  these  experiments  in  the  influence  of  mind  on 
mind,  ^telepathy,'  and  the  rest,  we  see  that  only  individual 
experience,  in  each  case,  will  satisfy  an  observer ;  and  even  he 
will  not  be  as  satisfied  as  if  the  experiment  were  in  the  natural 
sciences.  A  young  lady  may  take  a  young  gentleman's  hand,  and 
write  down  on  a  slate  what  he  is  thinking  of,  without  having  to 
^  offer  a  penny  for  his  thoughts,'  like  ^  a  fair  capitalist '  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harry  Foker.  This  may  prove  to  the  Researchers  present 
(who  know  the  lady  and  gentleman)  that  mind  can  influence 
mind,  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  communication 
through  the  senses.  It  may  be  a  plausible  corollary  that  phantasms 
of  the  living  are  only  an  extension  of  the  same  business  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  suitable  properties.  But,  long  before  he 
reaches  that  stage,  the  inquirer  has  become  sceptical  about  the 
young  lady  who  did  not  need  to  offer  a  penny  for  the  young 
gentleman's  thoughts.  Indeed,  if  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to 
believe  in  ghosts  unless  I  first  swallow  Thought  Beading,  why,  with 
a  pang,  but  resolutely,  I  give  ghosts  up.  If  Thought  Beading  be 
the  minor  mysteries  and  ghosts  the  major  mysteries  in  the  new 
Eleusinia,  then  I  shall  never  be  initiated ;  but,  to  vary  the  illuEh 
tration,  will  be  *  ploughed '  in  spiritual  *  Smalls.'  The  whole 
Thought  Beading  business  is  so  dull,  so  precarious,  so  liable  to 
charges  of  collusion  and  imderstanding  between  the  parties  to  the 
game,  that  it  seems  a  hopeless  foundation  for  a  new  psychical 
philosophy.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  I  do  not  see  how  the 
trick,  if  bick  there  be,  is  played.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  trick;  probably,  if  trick  there  be,  the  players  them- 
selves scarcely  know  how  they  do  it. 

• 

If  one  is  permitted  to  skip  all  the  early  forms  of  telepathy, 
and  get  on  in  a  hurry,  like  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens,  to 
the  greater  mysteries,  to  the  genuine  phantasms,  they  are  much 
more  interesting.  Here,  in  Mr.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Myers's  book, 
we  have  about  seven  hundred  cases,  generally  authenticated  by 
the  names  of  all  concerned,  of  people  who  believe  jthemselves  to 
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have  seen  other  people  where  they  were  not.  The  appearance  bo 
commonly  coincides  either  with  the  death  of  the  person  thought 
to  be  seen,  or  with  some  unusual  event  in  his  life,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  the  events  can  be  dismissed  as  mere  *  coincidences.'  To 
make  that  plausible,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  fair 
proportion  of  similar  ^  hallucinations ' — let  us  call  them — when 
nothing  particular  was  occurring  at  all.  Till  that  sort  of  proof 
is  produced,  and  as  well  authenticated  as  the  original  phantasms, 
we  may  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  pure  accident  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  There  remain  the  theory  of  hoaxing,  and  the  theory 
that  there  are  odd  accidents  and  an  unexplored,  perhaps  unex* 
plorable,  region  of  human  experience.  Making  large  discounts 
for  hoaxes,  for  mistaken  identity,  and  for  human  folly,  I  confess 
I  think  there  is  still  ^  something  in  it.'  Men  and  women  are 
occasionally  affected  as  if  by  the  actual  presence  of  people  known 
to  them,  when  those  people  are  not  only  not  present,  but  dying, 
perhaps,  elsewhere. 


I  venture  to  offer  an  example  from  among  my  savage  firiends, 
as  I  think  it  is  not  noticed  by  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gumey.  The 
passage  is  from  KamUaroi  and  Kumai^  an  accoimt  of  the 
Australian  tribes,  by  the  well-known  anthropologists,  Messrs. 
Fison  and  Howitt  (p.  267).  *  Mr.  C.  J.  Du  V6,  a  gentleman  of 
much  experience  with  the  aborigines,  tells  me  that  in  the  year 
1860,  a  Maneroo  black  fellow  died  while  living  with  him.  The 
day  before  he  died,  having  been  ill  some  time,  he  said  that, 
in  the  night,  his  father,  his  father's  friend,  and  a  female  spirit 
he  could  not  recognise,  had  come  to  him,  and  said  that  he  would 
die  next  day,  and  they  would  wait  for  him.  Mr.  Du  Yd  adds 
that,  although  previously  the  Christian  belief  had  been  explained  to 
this  man,  it  had  at  that  time  entirely  faded,  and  that  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  belief  of  his  childhood.'  Mr.  Fison  adds,  '  I  could 
give  many  similar  instances,  which  have  come  to  my  own  know- 
ledge among  the  Fijians,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  dying  man  in  all 
those  cases  kept  his  appointment  with  the  ghosts  to  the  very  day.' 

This  story,  of  course,  takes  hold  of  Psychical  Besearch  by 
another  handle.  These  Mrarta  of  the  Australian  were  phantasms 
of  the  dead,  exactly  like  the  vision  the  lady  beheld  of  her  dead 
mother,  in  a  famous  tale  reported  by  Henry  More.  But  Psychical 
Research  has  not  got  on  yet  to  phantasms  of  the  dead,  genuine 
ghosts.  When  it  does  I  am  sure  it  will  explain  the  odd  pranks 
played,  after  death,  by  people  who  were  quite  sober  when  alive, 
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as   a  result    of  multiple    personalities*       Becent    articles    on 

Hypnotism,  and  on  the  case  of  Louis  V ,  bring  out  the 

fact  that  many  of  us  are  Jekylls,  each  vrith  a  tribe  of  Hydes. 
Now  the  mischievous  ghost  of  a  decent  man  is  obviously  only 
one  of  his  Hydes,  detached  and  on  the  loose.  Granting  thefdcts^ 
this  is  a  highly  satisfactory  explanation,  and  removes  the  reproach 
from  the  original  lady  or  gentleman  now  represented,  or  shame- 
fully misrepresented,  by  tricksy  apparitions,  in  old  country  houses. 

Suppose  Louis  V ,  the  multiplex  Frenchman,  dies,  his  death 

will  set  free  four  or  five  personalities,  of  which  only  the  least 
respectable  will  prefer  to  loaf  about  in  our  material  world.  This 
theory  is  not  new :  it  comes  in  Plato,  in  the  Phcedo ;  but  then 

Plato  knew  nothing  of  Louis  V and  multiplex  personality. 

That  new  scientific  theory  seems  to  me  rather  like  the  early  views 

about  possession ;  and  Louis  V might  say,  *  My  name  is  Legion.' 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  sweet  enthusiasts  for  Psychical 

Research  who  never  heard  of  Louis  V .  He  was  bom  at  Paris, 

in  1803 ;  and,  like  the  chiefs  of  many  tribes,  he  counts  kindred 
only  on  the  mother's  side.  He  has  fits,  and,  after  a  fit,  he  some- 
times is  quite  good  and  virtuous,  and  an  agricultural  labourer ; 
and,  on  other  occasions,  is  violent,  vicious,  and  by  profession  a 
tailor.  He  has  been  in  the  Marines ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether 
he  told  his  experiences  to  that  proverbially  confiding  body  of  men. 
If  ^  a  past  and  forgotten  mental  state  is  suggested  to  him  as  his 
actual  and  present  condition,  he  accepts  the  belief,  and  with  it 
comes  back  his  past  physical  condition.'  He  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  multiplex  personality ;  but  I  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
French  Marines  on  having  got  rid  of  Louis  V . 

*     * 
* 

A  supernatural  idea,  on  a  gigantic  and  even  Cosmic  scale, 
is  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  in  an  ingenious  and  amusing 
sketch  called  ^  Dreams,'  published  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
lUustrated  Sporting  and  Dramaiic  News.  Mr.  Pollock's  idea  is 
that  some  one,  in  a  dream,  invented  a  way  of  conmiunicating  with 
the  people  of  Mars  by  means  of  signals  reflected  on  to  the  disk 
of  the  moon.  The  Mars  people  signalled  back,  ^  Do  stop  your 
confounded  nightmares ;  the  place  is  no  longer  fit  to  live  in.'  It 
appears,  in  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  natives  of  Mars  is  merely  an 
acting  out  of  our  dreams,  while  our  little  lives  are  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  the  natives  of  Mars.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  is  high  time  that  the  natives  of  Mars  took  to  a  quieter 
class  of  nocturnal  diversions ;  for  this  earth  is  ^  no  longer  fit  to 
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live  in,'  for  a  quiet  man.  Whether  our  lives  would  lose  any  of 
their  zest — whether  we  would  take  them  less  seriously,  if  it  could 
actually  be  proved  that  they  are  only  the  nightmares  of  men  and 
women  in  another  planet,  is  an  interesting  question  in  hypo- 
thetical metaphysics.  Life  is  a  dream :  *  Shadows  we  are,  and 
shadows  we  pursue.'  I  cannot  say,  for  one,  that  things  would  be 
very  much  altered  if  the  *  dream '  turned  out  not  to  be  our  own 
dream,  but  the  drowsy  hallucination  of  some  being  in  another 
planet. 

* 

How  was  the  conmiimication  transferred  to  the  pale  face  of 
the  moon  ?  Mr.  Pollock  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  done.  But 
I  have  read  in  some  strange  old  ^  volume  of  forgotten  lore '  that 
Pythagoras  had  a  plan  which  would  have  done  what  was  necessary. 
He  said  that  whatever  is  written  in  bean  juice  on  this  earth 
reappears  on  the  lunar  disk.  How  long  it  must  be  since  any  one 
tried  this  simple  experiment,  and  wrote  a  sentence  in  bean  juice ! 
But  who  is  the  authority  for  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ?  I  fear 
it  is  no  more  contemporary  author  than  the  late  Lord  Lytton  in 
The  Gaxtona^  a  book  rich  in  out-of-the-way  information.  I  can 
find  nothing  about  this  effect  of  bean  juice  in  Plutarch's  essay  on 
^  The  Face  in  the  Moon.'  The  ancient  folk-lore  of  Beans  is  a  most 
attractive  topic  to  the  antiquarian,  because  it  seems  wholly  out  of 
the  question  that  we  should  ever  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 
Why  would  not  Pythagoras  let  his  pupils  eat  beans  ?  Why  had 
the  Athenians  a  hero  called  Bean,  or  Bean-man  ?  Why  was  it 
impious  to  attribute  to  Demeter,  patroness  of  all  other  fruits,  the 
discovery  of  the  bean  ?  Why  might  not  beans  be  tasted  by  the 
initiated  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries?  Finally,  why  did  the 
Shawnee  prophet,  in  this  our  century,  send  round  strings  of  beans 
which,  mystically,  were  his  body,  so  that  when  the  faithful  touched 
the  beans  they  were  supposed  to  *  shake  hands  with  the  prophet '  ? 
Here  are  puzzles  for  any  of  the  newspapers  which  think  puzzle- 
setting  a  dignified  mode  of  attracting  the  public.  A  copy  of  this 
number  of  Longman's  Magazine  will  be  presented  *  to  any  reader 
wbo  can  answer  the  questions  about  beans  asked  above  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  Folklore  Society.  Persons  who 
attempt  this  puzzle  will  kindly  assign  to  its  author  the  line — 

^laov  TOi  Kvdfxovs  re  (f>aystv  KS<f>aKds  rs  roKi^ajv. 
*  It  is  all  one,  whether  you  eat  beans  or  the  heads  of  your  parents.' 

»  By  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. — Ed. 
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That  beans,  if  hidden  under  manure,  became  human  beings, 
18  an  assertion  which  Heraclides  appears  to  attribute  to  Orpheus. 
This  theory,  of  course,  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  practical 
experimentt  And  why  were  beans  thrown  on  tombs  <  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men'?  Why  was  not  the  Flamen  Dialis,  at  Rome, 
permitted  even  so  much  as  to  name  beans  ?  Who  can  unriddle 
all  this  ?  It  is  clear,  as  Lobeck  admits,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
religion  in  beans* 


In  a  little  book  called  WeUeriamSj  the  question  has  been 
started,  What  is  the  origin  of  those  feu^etious  remarks  of  Sam's 
which  always  include  the  expression, '  as ' — some  one  or  other — 

*  said '  ?  <  <^  Plenty  to  get  and  little  to  do,"  as  the  soldier  said,'  when 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  As  the  judge  remarked,  *  What 
the  soldier  said  is  not  evidence.'  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  these  facetious  formuLcs  are  common  on  the  Continent  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  make  part  of  the  traditional  wisdom  of 
the  people.  In  French  they  are  called  Les  commit  dita.  In 
Germany  M.  £.  Holfer  has  published  a  collection  of  them 
{Wie  daa  VoUc  spricht.  Stuttgard,  1876.  8th  edition).  Here 
are  some  French  examples ; — *  Vive  la  lumi^re,  conmie  dit 
I'aveugle.'    This  answers  to  ^  **  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  blind  man.' 

*  "  You're  a  liar,"  said  the  dumby ' — ^a  refined  piece  of  Scotch 
popular  humour.  Here  is  one  from  George  Sand  : — *  Je  vais  me 
r^sumer,  comme  dit  M.  le  cur^  de  Cuzion  au  commencement  de 
tons  ses  sermons.'  These  are  Dutch  examples : — * "  I  know  what  I 
think,"  as  the  madman  said  to  his  keeper.'  *  "  Nobody  to  blame," 
as  the  man  said  when  he  threw  his  wife  downstairs.'  ^  ^<  Excuse 
me  if  there  is  any  error,"  as  the  soldier  said  when  he  shot  his 
colonel.'  Samuel  Weller's  comme  dita  are  better  than  these  fri- 
volous foreign  endeavours. 

* 

Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  takes  a  long  time  about  publishing  the 
celebrated  Shakespeare  cypher  which  is  to  prove,  by  aid  of  the 
First  Folio,  that  the  plays  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon.  Mean- 
while a  pleasant  little  discovery  of  contemporary  allusions  to  le 
vieux  WiUiams^  as  Th^phile  called  the  Swan  of  Avon,  has  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray.  Elizabethan  specialists  knew 
The  Return  from  Pamaaaus — a  Cambridge  comedy,  published 
in  1606,  and  reprinted  in  1879  by  Professor  Arber.  lliey  knew 
it ;  I  confess  I  did  not,  for  rubbish  is  not  necessarily  attractive  be- 
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cause  it  is  Elizabethan.  However,  Th%  Return  from  Pamaeaus  was 
interesting  to  Elizabethan  scholars,  as  ZiUmde^  or  Elomire  Hypo- 
chondre,  is  interesting  to  '  Molieristes ' — of  whom  I  am  the  least, 
and  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  Moli^riste.  Now,  this  Retv^m  was 
known  to  be  the  third  play  of  a  more  or  less  comic  trilogy ;  bnt 
where  were  the  first  and  second  parts  ?  Mr.  Macray  has  fotmd 
them  in  old  Tom  Heame's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  has  pnb- 
lished  them,  very  nicely,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  There  are 
passages  about  Shakespeare  in  the  first  part  of  The  Return  now 
printed.  The  praises  of  our  poet  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  one 
Gullio,  a  dolt  and  braggart.  He  quotes  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  while  Ingenioso  mockingly  cries,  *  Sweet  Mr. 
Shakespeare ! '  *  Oh  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare,'  Gullio  replies,  *  111 
have  his  picture  in  my  study  at  the  Gourte  ...  A  Countess  and 
two  lordes  expect  me  to-day  to  dinner.'  So  swaggers  Gullio,  a 
snob  in  grain,  though  a  clever  American  writer  maintains  that 
snobs  were  not  evolved  till  after  the  French  Eevolution.  I  own 
I  like  Gullio,  he  is  such  an  artless  pedant ;  he  spoke  like  a  literary 
leading  article.  He  quoted  Homer  all  wrong,  and  Bonsard.  But 
Gullio  was  in  the  right  of  it.  *  Let  this  duncified  worlde  esteeme 
Spenser  and  Chaucer,  111  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare.'  Even 
in  Shakespeare's  day  there  were  *  Trinity  sniffers 'at  a  famous 
seat  of  learning,  and  they  sniffed  at  Shakespeare  by  putting  his 
praises  in  the  mouth  of  Gullio.    Where  are  ye  now,  ye  Sniffers  ? 

A.  Lang. 
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Allan  Quatermain: 


BEIKG  AN  ACCOU:iT  OF  HIS 

f'VRTJIER  ADVEXTURES  AXD  DISCOVERIES  IN  COMPANY  WITH 
SIR  HENRY  CURTIS,  DART.,  COMMANDER  JOHN  GOOD,  R.N, 

AND  ONE  UMSLOPOGAAS, 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Author  op  *She,* 
*  King  Solomon's  Mines/  &c. 

Ez  Africa  semper  aliquid  novl. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ALPnOXSE  AND  HIS  ANNETTE. 

AFT£R  dinner  we  thoroughly  inspected  all  the  outbuildings  and 
grounds  of  the  station,  which  I  consider  the  most  successful 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  place  of  the  sort  that  I  have  seen  in 
Africa*  We  then  returned  to  the  verandah,  where  we  found 
Umslopogaas  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  clean  all  the  rifles*  This  was  the  only  work  that  he 
ever  did  or  was  asked  to  do,  for  as  a  Zulu  chief  it  was  beneath  his 
dignity  to  work  with  his  hands ;  but  such  as  it  was  he  did  it  very 
well.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  great  Zulu  sitting  there 
upon  the  floor,  his  battle-axe  resting  against  the  wall  behind  him, 
whilst  his  long  aristocratic-looking  hands  were  busily  employed, 
delicately  and  with  the  utmost  care,  cleaning  the  mechanism  of 
the  breechloaders.  He  had  a  name  for  each  gun.  One — a  double 
four-bore  belonging  to  Sir  Henry — was  the  Thunderer;  another, 
my  600  Express,  which  had  a  peculiarly  sharp  report,  was  *  the 
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little  one  who  spoke  like  a  whip ; '  the  Winchester  repeaters  were 
*  the  women,  who  talked  so  fast  that  you  could  not  tell  one  word  from 
another;'  the  six  Martinis  were  Hhe  common  people;'  and  so  on  with 
them  all.  It  was  very  curious  to  hear  him  addressing  each  gun  as 
he  cleaned  it,  as  though  it  were  an  individual,  and  in  a  vein  of  the 
quaintest  humour.  He  did  the  same  with  his  battle-axe,  which  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  to  which  he  would 
at  times  talk  by  the  hour,  going  over  all  his  old  adventures  with 
it — and  dreadful  enough  some  of  them  were.  By  a  piece  of  grim 
humour,  he  had  named  this  axe  '  Inkosi-kaas,'  which  is  the  Zulu 
word  for  chieftainess.  For  a  long  while  I  could  not  make  out  why 
he  gave  it  such  a  name,  and  at  last  I  asked  him,  when  he  informed 
me  that  the  axe  was  evidently  feminine,  because  of  her  womanly 
habit  of  prying  very  deep  into  things,  and  that  she  was  clearly  a 
chieftainess  because  all  men  fell  down  before  her,  struck  dumb  at 
the  sight  of  her  beauty  and  power.  In  the  same  way  he  would 
consult  *  Inkosi-kaas'  if  in  any  dilemma ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  he  informed  me  it  was  because  she  must  needs 
be  wise,  having  *  looked  into  so  many  people's  brains.' 

I  took  up  the  axe  and  closely  examined  this  formidable  weapon. 
It  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  nature  of  a  pole-axe.  The  haft, 
made  out  of  an  enormous  rhinoceros  horn,  was  three  feet  three 
inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  with  a  knob 
at  the  end  as  large  as  a  Maltese  orange,  left  there  to  prevent  the 
hand  from  slipping.  This  horn  haft,  though  so  massive,  was  as 
flexible  as  cane,  and  practically  unbreakable ;  but,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  it  was  whipped  round  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches 
with  copper  wire — all  the  parts  where  the  hands  grip  being  thus 
treated.  Just  above  where  the  haft  entered  the  head  were  scored 
a  number  of  little  nicks,  each  nick  representing  a  man  killed  in 
battle  with  the  weapon.  The  axe  itself  was  made  of  the  most 
beautiful  steel,  and  apparently  of  European  manufacture,  though 
Umslopogaas  did  not  know  where  it  came  from,  having  taken  it 
from  the  .hand  of  a  chief  he  had  killed  in  battle  many  years 
before.  It  was  not  very  heavy,  the  head  weighing  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge.  The  cutting  part  was  slightly 
concave  in  shape — not  convex,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  savage 
battle-axes — and  sharp  as  a  razor,  measuring  five  and  three- 
quarter  inches  across  the  widest  part.  From  the  back  of  the  axe 
sprang  a  stout  spike  four  inches  long,  for  the  last  two  of  which 
it  was  hollow,  and  shaped  like  a  leather  punch,  with  an  opening 
for  anything  forced  into  the  hollow  at   the  punch  end  to   be 
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pushed  out  above — in  fact,  in  this  respect  it  exactly  resembled  a 
butcher's  pole-axe.  It  was  with  this  punch  end,  as  we  afterwards 
discovered,  that  Umslopogaas  usually  struck  when  fighting,  driving 
a  neat  round  hole  in  his  adversary's  skull,  and  only  using  the  broad 
cutting  edge  for  a  circular  sweep,  or  sometimes  in  a  rrUUe.  I 
think  he  considered  the  punch  a  neater  and  more  sportsmanlike 
tool,  and  it  was  from  his  habit  of  pecking  at  his  enemy  with  it  that 
he  got  his  name  of  *  Woodpecker.'  Certainly  in  his  hands  it  was 
a  terribly  eflBcient  one. 

Such  was  Umslopogaas'  axe,  Inkosi-kaas,  the  most  remarkable 
and  fatal  hand-to-hand  weapon  that  I  ever  saw,  and  one  which  he 
cherished  as  much  as  his  own  life.  It  scarcely  ever  left  his  hand 
except  when  he  was  eating,  and  then  he  always  sat  with  it  under 
his  leg. 

Just  as  I  returned  his  axe  to  Umslopogaas  Miss  Flossie  came 
up  and  took  me  off  to  see  her  collection  of  flowers,  African 
liliums,  and  blooming  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful, 
many  of  the  varieties  being  quite  unknown  to  me  and  also,  I 
believe,  to  botanical  science.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  the  *  Goya '  lily,  which  central  African  explorers  have 
told  me  they  have  occasionally  met  with  and  whose  wonderful 
loveliness  has  filled  them  with  astonishment.  This  lily,  which 
the  natives  say  blooms  only  once  in  ten  years,  flourishes  in  the 
most  arid  soil.  Compared  to  the  size  of  the  bloom,  the  bulb  is  small, 
generally  weighing  about  four  pounds.  As  for  the  flower  itself 
(which  I  afterwards  first  saw  under  circumstances  likely  to  im- 
press its  appearance  fixedly  in  my  mind),  I  know  not  how  to 
describe  its  beauty  and  splendour,  or  the  indescribable  sweetness 
of  its  perfume.  The  flower — for  it  only  has  one  bloom — rises  from 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  on  a  thick  fleshy  and  flat-sided  stem,  and 
the  specimen  that  I  saw  measured  foiurteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  somewhat  trumpet-shaped  like  the  bloom  of  an  ordinary 
Mongiflorum'  set  vertically.  First  there  is  the  green  sheath, 
which  in  its  early  stage  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  water-lily,  but 
which  as  the  bloom  opens  splits  into  four  portions  and  curls  back 
gracefully  towards  the  stem.  Then  comes  the  bloom  itself,  a 
single  dazzling  arch  of  white  enclosing  another  cup  of  richest 
velvety  crimson,  from  the  heart  of  which  rises  a  golden-coloured 
stamen.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  this  bloom  in 
beauty  or  fragrance,  and  as  I  believe  it  is  but  little  known,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  describe  it  at  length.  Looking  at  it  for  the 
first  time  I  well  remember  that  I  realised  how  even  in  a  flower 
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there  dwells  something  of  the  majesty  of  its  Maker.  To  my 
great  delight  Miss  Flossie  told  me  that  she  knew  the  flower  well 
and  had  tried  to  grow  it  in  her  garden  but  without  success, 
adding,  however,  that  as  it  should  be  in  bloom  at  this  time  of 
year  she  thought  that  she  could  procure  me  a  specimen. 

After  that  I  fell  to  asking  her  if  she  was  not  lonely  up  here 
among  all  these  savage  people  and  without  any  companions  of  her 
own  age. 

*  Lonely  ? '  she  said.  *  Oh,  indeed  no!  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long,  and  besides  I  have  my  own  companions.  Why,  I  should 
hate  to  be  buried  in  a  crowd  of  white  girls  all  just  like  myself  so 
that  nobody  could  tell  the  difference  !  Here,'  she  said,  giving  lier 
head  a  little  toss,  *I  am  7;  and  every  native  for  miles  round 
knows  the  "  Waterlily," — for  that  is  what  they  call  me — and  is 
ready  to  do  what  I  want,  but  in  the  books  that  I  have  read  about 
little  girls  in  England  it  is  not  like  that.  Everybody  thinks  them 
a  trouble,  and  they  have  to  do  what  their  schoolmistress  likes. 
Oh !  it  would  break  my  heart  to  be  put  in  a  cage  like  that  and  not 
to  be  free — free  as  the  air.' 

*  Would  you  not  like  to  learn  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  So  I  do  learn.  Father  teaches  me  Latin  and  French  and 
Arithmetic. 

*  And  are  you  never  afraid  among  all  these  wild  men  ? ' 

*  Afraid  ?  Oh  no !  they  never  interfere  with  me.  I  think  they 
believe  that  I  am  "  Ngai "  (of  the  Divinity)  because  I  am  so  white 
and  have  £Etir  hair.  And  look  here,'  and  diving  her  little  hand 
into  the  bodice  of  her  dress  she  produced  a  double-barrelled  nickel- 
plated  Derringer,  *I  always  carry  that  loaded,  and  if  anybody 
tried  to  touch  me  I  should  shoot  him.  Once  I  shot  a'  leopard 
that  jumped  upon  my  donkey  as  I  was  riding  along.  It 
frightened  me  very  much,  but  I  shot  it  in  the  ear  and  it  fell  dead, 
and  I  have  its  skin  upon  my  bed.  Look  there ! '  she  went  on  in  an 
altered  voice,  touching  me  on  the  arm  and  pointing  to  some 
£Bu:-away  object,  *  I  said  just  now  that  I  had  companions ;  there 
is  one  of  them.' 

I  looked,  and  for  the  first  time  there  burst  upon  my  sight  the 
glory  of  Mount  Kenia.  Hitherto  the  mountain  had  always  been 
hidden  in  mist,  but  now  its  radiant  beauty  was  unveiled  for  many 
thousand  feet,  although  the  base  was  still  wrapped  in  vapour  so 
that  the  lofty  peak  or  pillar,  towering  nearly  twenty  thousand  feet 
into  the  sky,  appeared  to  be  a  fairy  vision,  hanging  between  earth 
and  heaven,  and  based  upon  the  clouds.    The  solemn  majesty  and 
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beauty  of  this  white  peak  are  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  my 
poor  pen  to  describe.  There  it  rose  straight  and  sheer — a  glitter- 
ing white  glory,  its  crest  piercing  the  very  blue  of  heaven.  As  I 
gazed  at  it  there  with  that  little  girl  I  felt  my  whole  heart  lifted 
up  with  an  indescribable  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  great  and 
wonderful  thoughts  seemed  to  break  upon  my  mind,  even  as  the 
arrows  of  the  setting  sun  were  breaking  on  Kenia's  snows.  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  natives  call  the  mountain  the  '  Finger  of  God,'  and 
to  me  it  did  seem  eloquent  of  immortal  peace  and  of  the  pure 
high  calm  that  surely  lies  above  this  fevered  world.  Somewhere 
I  had  beard  a  line  of  poetry, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 

and  now  it  came  into  my  mind,  and  for  the  first  time  I  thoroughly 
understood  what  the  poet  meant.  Base,  indeed,  would  be  the 
man  who  could  look  upon  that  mighty  snow-wreathed  pile— that 
white  old  tombstone  of  the  years,  and.not  feel  his  own  utter  insig- 
nificance, and  by  whatsoever  name  he  calls  Him,  worship  God  in 
his  heart.  Such  sights  are  like  visions  of  the  spirit ;  they  throw 
wide  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  our  small  selfishness  and  let 
in  a  breath  of  that  air  that  rushes  round  the  rolling  spheres,  and 
for  a  while  illumine  our  darkness  with  a  far-off  gleam  of  the 
white  light  which  beats  upon  the  Throne. 

Yes,  such  things  of  beauty  are  indeed  a  joy  for  ever,  and  I 
can  well  understand  what  little  Flossie  meant  when  she  talked  of 
Kenia  as  her  companion.  As  Umslopogaas,  savage  old  Zulu  as  he 
was,  said  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  peak  hanging  in  the 
glittering  air :  ^  A  man  might  look  thereon  for  a  thousand  years 
and  yet  be  hungry  to  see.'  But  he  gave  rather  another  colour  to 
his  poetical  idea  when  he  added  in  a  sort  of  chant,  and  with  a 
touch  of  that  weird  imagination  for  which  the  man  was  remark- 
able, that  when  he  was  dead  he  should  like  his  spirit  to  sit  upon 
that  snow-clad  peak  for  ever,  and  to  rush  down  the  steep  white 
sides  in  the  breath  of  the  whirlwind,  or  on  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  and  ^  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay.' 

*  Slay  what,  you  old  bloodhound  V  I  asked. 

This  rather  puzzled  him,  but  at  length  he  answered — 

*  The  other  shadows.' 

*  So  thou  wouldst  continue  thy  murdering  even  after  death  ?' 
I  said. 

*  I  murder  not,'  he  answered  hotly ;  *  I  kill  in  fair  fight.     Man 
is  born  to  kill.     He  who  kills  not  when  his  blood  is  hot  is  a 
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woman,  and  no  man.  The  people  who  kill  not  are  slaves.  I  say 
I  kill  in  fair  fight ;  and  when  I  am  "  in  the  shadow,"  as  you  white 
men  say,  I  hope  to  go  on  killing  in  fair  fight.  May  my  shadow 
be  accursed  and  chilled  to  the  bone  for  ever  if  it  should  fall  to 
murdering  like  a  bushman  with  his  poisoned  arrows!*  And  he 
stalked  away  with  much  dignity,  and  left  me  laughing. 

Just  then  the  spies  whom  our  host  had  sent  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  out  if  there  were  any  traces  of  our  Masai  friends  about, 
returned,  and  reported  that  the  country  had  been  scoured  for 
fifteen  miles  round  without  a  single  Elmoran  being  seen,  and  that 
they  believed  that  those  gentry  had  given  up  the  pursuit  and 
returned  whence  they  came.  Mr.  Mackenzie  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  heard  this,  and  so  indeed  did  we,  for  we  had  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Masai  to  last  us  for  some  time.  Indeed,  the 
general  opinion  was  that,  finding  we  had  reached  the  mission 
station  in  safety,  they  had,  knowing  its  strength,  given  up  the 
pursuit  of  us  as  a  bad  job.  How  ill-judged  that  view  was  the 
sequel  will  show. 

After  the  spies  had  gone,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Flossie  had 
retired  for  the  night,  Alphonse,the  little  Frenchman,  came  out,  and 
Sir  Henry^  who  is  a  very  good  French  scholar,  got  him  to  tell  us 
how  he  came  to  visit  Central  Africa,  which  he  did  in  a  most 
extraordinary  lingo,  which  for  the  most  part  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  reproduce. 

*  My  grandfather,'  he  began,  *  was  a  soldier  of  the  Guard,  and 
served  under  Napoleon.  He  was  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and  lived  for  ten  days  on  his  own  leggings  and  a  pair  he  stole 
from  a  comrade.  He  used  to  get  drunk — he  died  drunk,  and  I 
remember  playing  at  drums  on  his  coflSn.     My  father ' 

Here  we  suggested  that  he  might  skip  his  ancestry  and  come 
to  the  point. 

*Bien,  messieurs!'  replied  this  comical  little  man,  with  a 
polite  bow.  *  I  did  only  wish  to  demonstrate  that  the  military 
principle  is  not  hereditary.  My  grandfather  was  a  splendid  man, 
six  feet  two  high,  broad  in  proportion,  a  swallower  of  fire  and 
gaiters.  Also  he  was  remarkable  for  his  moustache.  To  me  there 
remains  the  moustache  and — nothing  more. 

^  I  am,  messieurs,  a  cook,  and  I  was  bom  at  Marseilles.  In 
that  dear  town  I  spent  my  happy  youth.  For  years  and  years  I 
washed  the  dishes  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  t^^  those  were 
golden  days ! '  and  he  sighed.  ^  I  am  a  Frenchman.  Need  I  say, 
messieurs,    that    I  admire    beauty?       Nay,  I  adore  the  fair. 
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Messieurs,  we  admire  all  the  roses  in  a  garden  but  we  pluck  one. 
/  plncked  one,  and  alas,  messieurs,  it  pricked  my  finger.  She  was 
a  chambermaid,  her  name  Annette,  her  figure  ravishing,  her  face 
an  angel's,  her  heart — alas,  messieurs,  that  I  should  have  to  own 
it  I — black  and  slippery  as  a  patent  leather  boot.  I  loved  her ; 
she  was  "  so  spirituous  and  abandoned  "  *  that  I  could  not.  choose 
but  love  her.  I  loved  to  desperation,  I  adored  her  to  despair. 
She  transported  me — in  every  sense ;  she  inspired  me.  Never 
have  I  cooked  as  I  cooked  (for  I  had  been  promoted  at  the  hotel) 
when  Annette,  my  adored  Annette,  smiled  on  me.  Never' — and 
here  his  manly  voice  broke  into  a  sob — *  never  shall  I  cook  so  well 
again.'      Here  he  melted  into  tears. 

*  Come,  cheer  up ! '  said  Sir  Henry  in  French,  smacking  him 
smartly  on  the  back.  *  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen, 
you  know.  To  judge  from  your  dinner  to-day,  I  should  say  you 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery.' 

Alphonse  stopped  weeping,  and  commenced  to  rub  his  back. 
*  Monsieur,'  he  said,  *  doubtless  means  to  console,  but  his  hand  is 
heavy.  To  continue :  we  loved,  and  were  happy  in  each  other's 
love.  The  birds  in  their  little  nest  could  not  be  happier  than 
Alphonse  and  his  Annette.  Then  came  the  blow — aapristi! — when 
I  think  of  it.  Messieurs  will  forgive  if  I  wipe  away  a  tear.  Mine 
was  an  evil  number ;  I  was  drawn  for  the  conscription.  Fortune 
would  be  avenged  on  me  for  having  won  the  heart  of  Annette. 

*  The  evil  moment  came ;  I  had  to  go.  I  tried  to  run  away, 
but  I  was  caught  by  brutal  soldiers,  and  they  banged  me  with  the 
butt-end  of  muskets  till  my  mustachios  curled  with  pain.  I  had 
a  cousin  a  linendraper,  well  to  do  but  very  ugly.  He  had  drawn 
a  good  number,  and  sympathised  when  they  thumped  me.  .  "  To 
thee,  my  cousin,"  I  said,  "  to  thee,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blue 
blood  of  our  heroic  grandparent,  to  thee  I  consign  Annette. 
Watch  over  her  whilst  I  hrmt  for  glory  on  the  bloody  field." 

* "  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  he ;  *'  I  will."  As  the  sequel 
shows,  he  did ! 

*  I  went.  I  lived  in  baiTacks  on  black  soup.  I  am  a  refined 
man  and  a  poet  by  nature,  and  I  sufiFered  tortm'es  from  the  coarse 
horror  of  my  surroundings.  There  was  a  drill  sergeant,  and  he 
had  a  cane.  Ah,  that  cane,  how  it  curled!  Alas,  never  can 
I  forget  it. 

*  One  morning  came  the  news ;  my  battalion  was  ordered  to 

*  Here  I  have  lapsed  into  Alphonse's  original  version.     Sir  Henry  soggests 
that  he  was  trying  to  translate  <  si  spirituelle  et  abandonn^e.' 
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Tonquin.  The  drill  sergeant  and  the  other  coarse  monsters 
rejoiced.  I — I  made  enquiries  about  Tonquin.  They  were  not 
satisfiBtctory.  In  Tonquin  are  savage  Chinese  who  rip  you  open. 
My  artistic  tastes — for  I  am  also  an  artist — recoiled  from  the  idea 
of  being  ripped  open.  The  great  man  makes  up  his  mind 
quickly.  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  determined  not  to  be  ripped 
open.    I  deserted. 

<  I  reached  Marseilles  disguised  as  an  old  man.  I  went  to  the 
house  of  my  cousin — he  in  whom  runs  my  grandfather's  heroic 
blood — and  there  sat  Annette.  It  was  the  season  of  cherries. 
They  took  a  double  stalk.  At  each  end  was  a  cherry.  My  cousin 
put  one  into  his  mouth,  Annette  put  the  other  in  hers.  Then  they 
drew  the  stalks  in  till  their  lips  met — ^and  alas,  alas  that  I  should 
have  to  say  it ! — they  kissed.  The  game  was  a  pretty  one,  but  it 
filled  me  with  fury.  The  heroic  blood  of  my  grandfather  boiled 
up  in  me.  I  rushed  into  the  kitchen.  I  struck  my  cousin  with 
the  old  man's  crutch.  How  could  I  tell  that  his  head  was  like  an 
eggshell?  But  his  skull  was  thin.  The  crutch  went  through  it. 
He  died.  Annette  screamed.  The  gendarmes  came.  I  iSed.  I 
reached  the  harbour.  I  hid  aboard  a  vessel.  The  vessel  put  to 
sea.  The  captain  found  me  and  beat  me.  He  took  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  posted  a  letter  from  a  foreign  port  to  the  police.  He 
did  not  put  me  ashore  because  I  cooked  so  well.  I  cooked  for 
him  all  the  way  to  Zanzibar.  When  I  asked  for  payment  he 
kicked  me.  The  blood  of  my  heroic  grandfather  boiled  within  me, 
and  I  shook  my  fist  in  his  face  and  vowed  to  have  my  revenge. 
He  kicked  me  again.  At  Zanzibar  there  was  a  telegram.  I 
tursed  the  man  who  invented  telegraphs.  Now  I  curse  him 
again.  I  was  to  be  arrested  for  desertion,  for  murder,  and 
returned  to  the  guillotine.  I  escaped  from  the  prison.  I  fled,  I 
starved.  I  met  the  men  of  Monsieur  le  Cure.  They  brought 
me  here.  I  am  here  full  of  woe.  But  I  return  not  to  France. 
Better  to  risk  my  life  in  these  horrible  places  than  to  know  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine.' 

He  paused,  and  we  nearly  choked  with  laughter,  having  to 
turn  our  faces  away. 

*  Ah !  you  weep,  messieurs,'  he  said.  *  No  wonder — it  is  a  sad 
story.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *  the  heroic  blood  of  your  grand- 
parent will  triumph  after  all ;  perhaps  you  will  still  be  great.' 

^  Grreat ! '  replied  the  little  Frenchman  sadly.  ^  I  am  already 
great.    I  embody  the  genius  of  France.     Yes,  I — I  with  my 
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straw  hat  and  my  little  cane,  I  am  "  la  France."  But  will  my 
greatness  be  recognised  ?     That  is  the  question ! ' 

•  We  shall  see/  said  Sir  Henry.  *  And  now  I  vote  we  go  to  bed. 
I  am  dead  tired,  and  we  had  not  much  sleep  on  that  confounded 
rock  last  night.' 

And  so  we  did,  and  very  strange  the  tidy  rooms  and  clean 
white  sheets  seemed  to  us  after  our  recent  experiences* 


CHAPTER    V. 

L'MSLOrOGAAS    MAKES  A  PROMISE. 


Next  morning  at  breakfast  I  missed  Flossie  and  asked  where 
she  was. 

*  Well,'  said  her  mother,  *  when  I  got  up  this  morning  I  found 

a  note  put  outside  my  door  in  which Well,  here  it  is,  you  can 

read  it  for  yourself,'  and  she  gave  me  the  slip  of  paper  on  which 
the  following  was  written  : 

*  Dearest  M , — It  is  just  dawn,  and  I  am  ofif  to  the  hills  to 

get  Mr.  Q a  bloom  of  the  lily  he  wants,  so  don't  expect  me 

till  you  see  me.  I  have  taken  the  white  donkey ;  and  nurse  and 
a  couple  of  boys  are  coming  with  me — also  romething  to  eat,  as  I 
may  be  away  all  day,  as  I  am  determined  to  get  the  lily  if  I 
have  to  go  twenty  miles  for  it. — Flossie.' 

*  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right,'  I  said,  a  little  anxiously  ;  *  I 
never  meant  her  to  trouble  after  the  flower.' 

*  Ah,  Flossie  can  look  after  herself,'  said  her  mother;  *she 
often  goes  oflf  in  this  way  like  a  true  child  of  the  wilderness.' 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  came  in  just  then  and  saw  the  note  for 
the  first  time,  looked  rather  grave  though  he  said  nothing. 

After  breakfast  was  over  I  took  him  aside  and  asked  him  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  send  after  the  girl  and  get  her  back,  having 
in  view  the  possibility  of  there  still  being  some  ISIasai  hanging 
about,  at  whose  hands  she  might  come  to  harm. 

*  I  fear  it  would  be  of  no  use,'  he  answered.  '  She  may  be 
fifteen  miles  off  by  now,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  path 
she  has  taken.  There  are  the  hills;'  and  he  pointed  to  a  long 
range  of  rising  groimd  stretching  almost  parallel  with  the  course 
followed  by  the  river  Tana,  but  gradually  sloping  down  to  a  dense 
bush-clad  plain  about  five  miles  short  of  the  house. 
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Here  I  suggested  that  we  might  get  up  the  great  tree  over 
the  house  and  search  the  country  round  with  a  spyglass ;  and  this, 
after  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  given  some  orders  to  his  people  to  try 
and  follow  Flossie's  spoor,  we  proceeded  to  do. 

The  ascent  of  the  mighty  tree  was  rather  a  jumpy  performance, 
even  with  a  sound  rope  ladder  fixed  at  both  ends  to  climb  uj),  at 
least  to  a  landsman  ;  but  Good  came  up  like  a  lamplighter. 

On  reaching  the  height  at  which  the  first  fern-shaped  boughs 
sprung  from  the  bole,  we  stepped  without  any  diflSculty  upon  a 
platform  made  of  boards,  nailed  from  one  bough  to  another,  and  I 

large  enough  to  accommodate  a  dozen  people.     As  for  the  view,  it  ^ 

was  simply  glorious.  In  every  direction  the  bush  rolled  away  in 
great  billows  for  miles  and  miles,  as  far  as  the  glass  would  show, 
only  here  and  there  broken  by  the  brighter  green  of  patches  of 
cultivation,  or  by  the  glittering  surfaces  of  lakes.  To  the  north- 
west, Kenia  reared  his  mighty  head,  and  we  could  trace  the  Tana 
Eiver  curling  like  a  silver  snake  almost  from  his  feet,  and  far  away 
beyond  us  towards  the  ocean.  It  is  a  glorious  country,  and  only 
wants  the  hand  of  civilised  man  to  make  it  a  most  productive  one. 

But  look  as  we  would,  we  could  see  no  signs  of  Flossie  and  her 
donkey,  so  at  last  had  to  come  down  disappointed.  On  reaching 
the  verandah  I  found  Umslopogaas  sitting  there,  slowly  and 
lightly  sharpening  his  axe  with  a  small  whetstone  he  always 
carried  with  him. 

*  What  doest  thou,  Umslopogaas  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  smell  blood,'  was  the  answer ;  and  I  could  get  no  more  out 
of  him. 

After  dinner  we  again  went  up  the  tree  and  searched  the 
surrounding  country  with  a  spyglass,  but  without  result.  WTien 
we  came  down  Umslopogaas  was  still  sharpening  *  lukosi-kaas,' 
although  she  already  had  an  edge  like  a  razor.  Standing  in  front 
of  him,  and  regarding  him  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  fascination, 
was  Alphonse.  And  certainly  he  did  seem  an  alarming  object — 
sitting  there,  Zulu  fashion,  on  his  haunches,  a  wild  sort  of  look 
upon  his  intensely  savage  and  yet  intellectual  face,  sharpening, 
sharpening,  sharpening  at  the  murderous-looking  axe. 

*  Oh,  the  monster,  the  horrible  man ! '  said  the  little  French 
cook,  lifting  his  hands  in  amazement.  *  See  but  the  hole  in  his 
head;  the  skin  beats  up  and  down  like  a  baby's!  Who  would 
nurse  such  a  baby  ? '  and  he  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea. 

For  a  moment  Umslopogaas  looked  up  from  his  sharpem'ng, 
and  a  sort  of  evil  light  played  in  his  dark  eyes. 
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*  What  does  the  little  "buflFalo-beifer"  [so  named  by  Umslo- 
pogaas,  on  account  of  bis  mustacbios  and  feminine  cbaracteristics] 
say  ?  Let  bim  be  careful,  or  I  will  cut  bis  boms.  Beware,  little 
man  monkey,  beware ! ' 

Unfortunately  Alpbonse,  wbo  was  getting  over  bis  fear  of  bim, 
went  on  laugbing  at '  ct  dr6le  d*un  TnonsieiiT  noir.*  I  was  about 
to  warn  him  to  desist,  when  suddenly  the  huge  Zulu  bounded  oflF 
the  verandah  on  to  the  open  space  where  Alpbonse  was  standing, 
his  features  alive  with  a  sort  of  malicious  enthusiasm,  and  began 
swinging  the  axe  round  and  round  over  the  Frenchman's  head. 

'  Stand  still,'  I  shouted ;  *  do  not  move  as  you  value  your  life 
— he  will  not  hurt  you ; '  but  I  doubt  if  Alpbonse  heard  me,  being, 
fortunately  for  himself,  almost  petrified  with  horror. 

Then  followed  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  sword,  or 
rather  of  axemanship,  that  I  ever  saw.  First  of  all  the  axe  went 
flying  round  and  round  over  the  top  of  Alphonse's  head,  with  an 
angry  whirl  and  such  extraordinary  swiftness  that  it  looked  like  a 
continuous  band  of  steel,  ever  getting  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to 
that  unhappy  individual's  skull,  till  at  last  it  grazed  it  as  it  flew. 
Then  suddenly  the  motion  was  changed,  and  it  seemed  to  literally 
flow  up  and  down  his  body  and  limbs,  never  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  them,  and  yet  never  striking  them.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  little  man  fixed  there,  having  apparently 
realised  that  to  move  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  sudden  death, 
while  his  black  tormentor  towered  over  him,  and  wrapped  him 
round  with  the  quick  flashes  of  the  axe.  For  a  minute  or  more  this 
went  on,  till  suddenly  I  saw  the  moving  brightness  travel  down 
the  side  of  Alphonse's  face,  and  then  outwards  and  stop.  As  it  did 
so  a  tuft  of  something  black  fell  to  the  ground ;  it  was  the  tip  of 
one  of  the  little  Frenchman's  curling  mustacbios. 

Umslopogaas  leant  upon  the  handle  of  Inkosi-kaas,  and  broke 
into  a  long,  low  laugh ;  and  Alpbonse,  overcome  with  fear,  sank 
into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground,  whilst  we  stood  astonished 
at  this  exhibition  of  almost  superhuman  skill  and  mastery  of  a 
weapon.  *  Inkosi-kaas  is  sharp  enough,'  he  shouted ;  ^  the  blow 
that  clipped  the  ^^  bufifalo-heifer's  "  bom  would  have  split  a  man 
from  the  crown  to  the  chin.  Few  could  have  struck  it  but  I ;  none 
could  have  struck  it  and  not  taken  off  the  shoulder  too.  Look, 
thou  little  heifer !  Am  I  a  good  man  to  laugh  at,  thinkest  thou  ? 
For  a  space  hast  thou  stood  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  death.  Laugh 
not  again,  lest  the  hair's-breadth  be  wanting.    I  have  spoken.' 

*  What  meanest  thou  by  such  mad  tricks  ?'  I  asked  of  Umslo- 
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pogaas,  indignantly.  *  Surely  thou  art  mad.  Twenty  times  didst 
thou  go  near  to  slaying  the  man.' 

^  And  yet,  Macumazahn,  I  slew  not.  Thrice  as  Inkosi*kaas  flew 
the  spirit  entered  into  me  to  end  him,  and  send  her  crashing 
through  his  skull ;  but  I  did  not.  Nay,  it  was  but  a  jest ;  but 
tell  the  "  heifer  "  that  it  is  not  well  to  mock  at  such  as  I.  Now 
I  go  to  make  a  shield,  for  I  smell  blood,  Macumazahn — of  a  truth 
I  smell  blood.  Before  the  battle  hast  thou  not  seen  the  vultures 
grow  of  a  sudden  in  the  sky  ?  They  smell  the  blcod,  Macumazahn, 
and  my  scent  is  more  keen  than  theirs.  There  is  a  dry  ox-hide 
down  yonder ;  I  go  to  make  a  shield.' 

^  That  is  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  retainer  of  yours,'  said 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  had  witnessed  this  extraordinary  scene.  *  He 
has  frightened  Alphonse  out  of  his  wits ;  look ! '  and  he  pointed  to 
the  Frenchman,  who,  with  a  scared  white  face  and  trembling 
limbs,  was  making  his  way  into  the  house.  *  I  don't  think  that  he 
will  ever  laugh  at  "  le  monsieur  noir  "  again.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  I,  *  it  is  ill  jesting  with  such  as  he.  When 
he  is  roused  he  is  like  a  Rend,  and  yet  he  has  a  kind  heart  in  bis 
own  fierce  way.  I  remember  years  ago  seeing  him  nurse  a  sick 
child  for  a  week.  He  is  a  strange  character,  but  true  as  steel,  and 
a  strong  stick  to  rest  on  in  danger.' 

*  He  says  he  smells  blood,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie.  *  I  only  trust 
he  is  not  right.  I  am  getting  very  fearful  about  my  little  girl. 
She  must  have  gone  far,  or  she  would  be  home  by  now.  It  is 
half-past  three  o'clock.' 

I  pointed  out  that  she  had  taken  food  with  her,  and  very  likely 
would  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  return  till  nightfall ; 
but  I  myself  felt  very  anxious,  and  fear  that  my  anxiety  betrayed 
itself. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  people  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  sent 
out  to  search  for  Flossie  returned,  stating  that  they  had  followed 
the  spoor  of  the  donkey  for  a  couple  of  miles  and  had  then  lost  it 
on  some  stony  ground,  nor  could  they  discover  it  again.  They  had, 
however,  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide,  but  without  success. 

After  this  the  afternoon  wore  drearily  on,  and  towards  evening, 
there  still  being  no  signs  of  Flossie,  our  anxiety  grew  very  keen. 
As  for  the  poor  mother,  she  was  quite  prostrated  by  her  fears,  and 
no  wonder,  but  the  father  kept  his  head  wonderfully  well.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  was  done :  people  were  sent  out  in  all 
directions,  shots  were  fired,  and  a  continuous  outlook  kept  from 
the  great  tree,  but  without  avail. 
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And  tlien  at  last  it  grew  dark,  and  still  no  sign  of  fair-haired 
little  Flossie, 

At  eight  o'clock  we  had  supper.  It  was  but  a  sorrowful  meal, 
and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  did  not  appear  at  it.  We  three  also  were 
very  silent,  for  in  addition  to  our  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  child,  we  were  weighed  down  by  the  sense  that  we  had 
brought  this  trouble  on  the  head  of  our  kind  host.  When  supper 
was  nearly  at  an  end  I  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the  table.  I 
wanted  to  get  outside  and  think  the  situation  over.  I  went  on  to 
the  verandah  and,  having  lit  my  pipe,  sat  down  on  a  seat  about  a 
dozen  feet  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  structure,  which  was, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  exactly  opposite  one  of  the  narrow 
doors  of  the  protecting  wall  that  enclosed  the  house  and  flower- 
garden.  I  had  been  sitting  there  perhaps  six  or  seven  minutes 
when  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  move.  I  looked  in  that 
direction  and  listened,  but  being  unable  to  make  out  anything, 
concluded  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  It  was  a  darkish 
night,  the  moon  not  having  yet  risen. 

Another  minute  passed,  when  suddenly  something  round  fell 
with  a  soft  but  heavy  thud  upon  the  stooe  flooring  of  the 
verandah,  and  came  bounding  and  rolling  along  past  me.  For  a 
moment  I  did  not  rise,  but  sat  wondering  what  it  could  be. 
Finally,  I  concluded  it  must  have  been  an  animal.  Just  then, 
however,  another  idea  struck  me,  and  I  got  up  quick  enough. 
The  thing  lay  quite  still  a  few  feet  beyond  me.  I  put  down  my 
hand  towards  it  and  it  did  not  move:  clearly  it  was  not  an 
animal.  My  hand  touched  it.  It  was  soft  and  warm  and  heavy. 
Hurriedly  I  lifted  it  and  held  it  up  against  the  faint  starlight. 

It  was  a  newly  sevei^ed  human  head  ! 

I  am  an  old  hand  and  not  easily  upset,  but  I  own  that  that 
ghastly  sight  made  me  feel  sick.  How  had  the  thing  come  there  ? 
Whose  was  it  ?  I  put  it  down  and  ran  to  the  little  doorway.  I 
could  see  nothing,  hear  nobody.  I  was  about  to  go  out  into  the 
darkness  beyond,  but  remembering  that  to  do  so  was  to  expose 
myself  to  the  risk  of  being  stabbed,  I  drew  back,  shut  the  door, 
and  bolted  it.  Then  I  returned  to  the  verandah,  and  in  as 
careless  a  voice  as  I  could  command  called  Curtis.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  my  tones  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  not  only  Sir 
Henry  but  also  Good  and  Mackenzie  rose  from  the  table  and 
came  hurrying  out. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  said  the  clergyman,  anxiously. 

Then  I  had  to  tell  them. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  turned  pale  as  death  under  his  red  skin.  We 
were  standing  opposite  the  hall  door  and  there  was  a  Ught  in  it 
so  that  I  could  see.  He  snatched  the  head  up  by  the  hair  and 
held  it  in  the  light. 

*  It  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Flossie,' 
he  said  with  a  gasp.    « Thank  God  it  is  not  hers ! ' 

We  all  stood  and  stared  at  each  other  aghast.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

Just  then  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  that  I  had  bolted 
and  a  voice  cried, '  Open,  my  father,  open ! '  * 

The  door  was  unlocked,  and  in  fled  a  terrified  man.  He  vas 
one  of  the  spies  who  had  been  sent  out. 

*  My  father,' he  cried,  *  the  Masai  are  on  us  I  A  great  body  of 
them  have  passed  round  the  hill  and  are  moving  towards  the  old 
stone  kraal  down  by  the  Uttle  stream.  My  father,  make  strong 
thy  heart !  In  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  the  white  ass,  and  on  it 
sat  the  Waterlily  [Flossie].  An  Elmoran  [young  warrior!  led 
the  ass,  and  by  its  side  walked  the  nurse  weeping.  The  men  who 
went  with  her  in  the  morning  I  saw  not.' 

*  Was  the  child  alive  ?'  asked  Mr.  Mackenzie,  hoarsely. 

'  She  was  white  as  the  snow  but  well,  my  father.  They  passed 
quite  close  to  me,  and  looking  up  from  where  I  lay  hid  I  sawher 
face  against  the  sky.' 

'  God  help  her  and  us! '  groaned  the  clergyman. 

*  How  many  are  there  of  them  ? '  I  asked. 

*  More  than  two  hundred— two  hundred  and  half  a  hundred  ' 

T    .  x",!'^  '^f''  ^'^  ^°°^®**  ^'^^  """  *''*'  <'^^«''-  ^T>at  was  to  be  done  ? 
Just  then  there  rose  a  loud  insistent  cry  outside  the  wall 

'Open  the  door,  white  man ;  open  the  door !    A  herald-a 
herald  to  speak  with  thee.'    Thus  cried  the  voice 

Umslopogaas  ran  to  the  wall,  and,  reaching  with  his  long  ami 
to  the  coping,  lifted  his  head  above  it  and  ga^d  over. 

'  I  see  but  one  man,'  he  said.    *  He  is  armpH  L-r.A  ^^ 
basket  in  his  hand.'  ^e  is  armed,  and  cames  a 

s  Jd^twi^'  ^?":  ^  "^"^'    'Umslopogaas,  take  thine  axe  and 
stand  thereby.    Let  one  man  pass.    If  another  foUow,  slay.' 

TTn,Sl  r"  ''"^f  J^  *^"  ^^^^*^^  °f  the  wdl  stood 

Umslopogaas,  his  axe  raised  above  his  head  to  strike.    Just  then 

f  ,i,T°J™.^  r*-    '^^^^  ""^  *  moment's  pause,  and  then  in 
sulked  a  Masai  Elmoran,  clad  in  the  full  war  ^oply  that  I  We 

ahready  described,  but  bearing  a  krge  basket  in  Ws  hand.    The 
moonlight  shone  bright  upon  his  great  spear  as  he  walked.    He 
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was  physically  a  splendid  man,  apparently  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Indeed,  none  of  the  Masai  that  I  saw  were  under  six  feet 
high,  though  mostly  quite  young.  When  he  got  opposite  to  us 
he  baited,  put  down  the  basket,  and  struck  the  spike  of  his  spear 
into  the  ground,  so  that  it  stood  upright. 

*  Let  us  talk,'  he  said.  *  The  first  messenger  we  sent  to  you 
could  not  talk  ; '  and  he  pointed  to  the  head  which  lay  upon  the 
paving  of  the  stoep — a  ghastly  sight  in  the  moonlight ;  *  but  I 
have  words  to  speak  if  ye  have  ears  to  hear.  Also  I  bring  presents ;' 
and  he  pointed  to  the  basket  and  laughed  with  an  air  of  swaggering 
insolence  that  is  perfectly  indescribable,  and  yet  which  one  could 
not  but  admire,  seeing  that  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 

'  Say  on,'  said  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

*  I  am  the  "  Lygonani "  [war  captain]  of  a  part  of  the  Masai  of 
the  Guasa  Amboni.  I  and  my  men  followed  these  three  white 
men,'  and  he  pointed  to  Sir  Henry,  Good,  and  myself,  *  but  they 
were  too  clever  for  us,  and  escaped  hither.  We  have  a  quarrel 
with  them,  and  are  going  to  kill  them.' 

'  Are  you,  my  friend  ? '  said  I  to  myself. 

'  In  following  these  men  we  this  morning  caught  two  black 
men,  one  black  woman,  a  white  donkey,  and  a  white  girl.  One  of 
the  black  men  we  killed — there  is  his  head  upon  the  pavement; 
the  other  ran  away.  The  black  woman,  the  little  white  girl,  and 
the  white  ass  we  took  and  brought  with  us.  In  proof  thereof 
have  I  brought  this  basket  that  she  carried.  Is  it  not  thy 
daughter's  basket  ? ' 

Mr.  Mackenzie  nodded,  and  the  warrior  went  on. 

*  Good  1  With  thee  and  thy  daughter  we  have  no  quarrel,  nor 
do  we  wish  to  harm  thee,  save  as  to  thy  cattle,  which  we  have 
already  gathered,  two  hundred  and  forty  head — a  beast  for  every 
man's  father.'  ^ 

Here  Mr.  Mackenzie  gave  a  groan,  as  he  greatly  valued  this 
herd  of  cattle,  which  he  bred  with  much  care  and  trouble, 

*  So,  save  for  the  cattle,  thou  mayst  go  free ;  more  especially,' 
he  added  frankly,  glancing  at  the  wall,  *  as  this  place  would  be  a 
difficult  one  to  take.  But  as  to  these  men  it  is  otherwise ;  we 
have  followed  them  for  eight  days,  and  must  kill  them.  Were  we 
to  return  to  our  kraal  without  having  done  so,  all  the  girls  would 
make  a  mock  of  us.  So,  however  troublesome  it  may  be,  they 
must  die. 

'  The  Masai  Elmoran  or  yotuig  warrior  can  own  no  property,  so  all  the  booty 
they  may  win  in  battle  belongs  to  their  fathers  alonc.—A.  Q. 
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*  Now  I  have  a  proposition  for  thine  ear.  We  would  not  harm 
the  little  girl ;  she  is  too  fair  to  harm,  and  has  besides  a  brave 
spirit.  Give  us  one  of  these  three  men — a  life  for  a  life — and  we 
will  let  her  go,  and  throw  in  the  black  woman  with  her  also. 
This  is  a  fair  oflFer,  white  man.  We  ask  but  for  one,  not  for  the 
three ;  we  must  take  another  opportunity  to  kill  the  other  two. 
I  do  not  even  pick  my  man,  though  I  should  prefer  the  big  one,' 
pointing  to  Sir  Henry ;  *  lie  looks  strong,  and  would  die  more 
slowly.' 

*  And  if  I  say  I  will  not  yield  the  man  ? '  said  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

*  Xay,  say  not  so,  white  man,'  answered  the  Masai,  *  for  then 
thy  daughter  dies  at  dawn,  and  the  woman  with  her  says  thou 
hast  no  other  cliild.  Were  she  older  I  would  take  her  for  a 
servant ;  but  as  she  is  so  young  I  will  slay  her  with  my  own  hand 
— aye,  with  this  very  spear.  Thou  canst  come  and  see,  an'  thou 
wilt.  I  give  thee  a  safe  conduct ; '  and  the  fiend  laughed  aloud 
at  his  brutal  jest. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  thinking  rapidly,  as  one  does  in  emer- 
gencies, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  exchange 
myself  against  Flossie.    I  scarcely  like  to  mention  the  matter  for 
fear  it  should  be  misunderstood.    Fray  do  not  let  any  one  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  there  was  anything  heroic  about  this,  or 
any  such  nonsense.    It  was  merely  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice.    My  life  was  an  old  and  worthless  one,  hers  was 
young  and  valuable.    Her  death  would  pretty  well  kill  her  father 
and  mother  also,  whilst  nobody  would  be  much  the  worse  for 
mine ;  indeed,  several  charitable  institutions  would  have  cause  to 
rejoice  thereat.     It  was  indirectly  through  me  that  the  dear  little 
girl  was  in  her  present  position.    Lastly,  a  man  was  better  fitted 
to  meet  death  in  such  a  peculiarly  awful  form  than  a  sweet  young 
girl.    Not,  however,  that  I  meant  to  let  these  gentry  torture  me 
to  death — I  am  far  too  much  of  a  coward  to  allow  of  that,  being 
naturally  a  timid  man;  my  plan  was  to  see  the  girl  safely 
exchanged  and  then  to  shoot  myself,  trusting  that  the  Almighty 
would  take  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  into  considera* 
tion  and  pardon  the  act.    All  this  and  more  went  through  my 
mind  in  very  few  seconds. 

*  All  right,  Mackenzie,*  I  said,  *  you  can  tell  the  man  that  1 
will  exchange  myself  against  Flossie,  only  I  stipulate  that  she 
shall  be  safely  in  this  house  before  they  kill  me.' 

*  Eh  ? '  said  Sir  Henry  and  Good  simultaneously.  *  That  yoiT 
don't.' 
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*  No,  no,'  said  Mr,  Mackenzie,  *  I  will  have  no  man's  blood 
uiK)n  iny-  hands.  If  it  please  God  that  my  daughter  die  this 
awful  death,  His  will  be  done.  You  are  a  brave  man  (which  I 
am  not  by  any  means)  and  a  noble  man,  Quatermain,  but  you 
shall  not  go.' 

*  If  nothing  else  turns  up  I  shall  go,'  I  said  decidedly. 

'This  is  an  important  matter,'  said  Mackenzie,  addressing 
the  Lygonani,  *  and  we  must  think  it  over.  You  shall  have  our 
answer  at  dawn.' 

*Very  well,  white  man,*  answered  the  savage  indifferently; 
*  only  remember  if  thy  answer  is  late  thy  little  white  bud  will 
never  grow  into  a  flower,  that  is  all,  for  I  shall  cut  it  with  this,' 
and  he  touched  the  spear.  *  I  should  have  thought  that  thou 
wouldst  play  a  trick  and  attack  us  at  night,  but  I  know  from  the 
woman  with  the  girl  that  your  men  are  down  at  the  coast,  and 
that  thou  hast  but  twenty  men  here.  It  is  not  wise,  white  man,' 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  '  to  keep  so  small  a  garrison  for  your 
"  boma  "  [kraal].  Well,  good  night,  and  good  night  to  you  also, 
other  white  men,  whose  eyelids  I  shall  soon  close  once  and  for  all. 
At  dawn  thou  wilt  bring  me  word.  If  not  remember  it  shall  be  as  I 
have  said.'  Then  turning  to  Umslopogaas,  who  had  all  the  while 
been  standing  behind  him  and  shepherding  him  as  it  were, '  Open 
the  door  for  me,  fellow,  quick  now.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  chiefs  patience.  For  the  last 
half  homr  his  lips  had  been,  figuratively  speaking,  positively 
watering  over  the  Masai  Lygonani,  and  this  he  could  not  stand. 
Placing  his  long  hand  on  the  Elmoran's  shoulder  he  gripped  it 
and  gave  him  such  a  twist  as  brought  him  face  to  face  with  him- 
self. Then,  thrusting  his  fierce  countenance  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  Masai's  evil  feather-framed  features,  he  said  in  a 
low  growling  voice : 

*  Seest  thou  me  ? ' 

*  Ay,  fellow,  I  see  thee.' 

'  And  seest  thou  this  ? '  and  he  held  Inkosi-kaas  before  his  eyes. 

*  Ay,  fellow,  I  see  the  toy ;  what  of  it  ? ' 

*  Thou  Masai  dog,  thou  boasting  windbag,  thou  capturer  of 
little  girls,  with  this  "  toy "  will  I  hew  thee  limb  from  limb. 
Well  for  thee  that  thou  art  a  herald,  or  ev6n  now  would  I  strew 
thy  members  about  the  grass.' 

The  Masai  shook  his  great  spear  and  laughed  long  and  loud  as 
he  answered,  ^  I  would  that  thou  stoodst  against  me  man  to  man, 
and  we  would  see,'  and  again  he  turned  to  go,  still  laughing. 
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^  Thou  bhalt  stand  against  me  man  to  man,  be  not  afnud,' 
replied  Umslopogaas,  still  in  the  same  ominous  voice.  'Thou 
shalt  stand  face  to  face  with  Umslopogaas,  of  the  blood  of  Chaka,  \ 

of  the  people  of  the  Amazulu,  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Nkomabakosi,  as  many  have  done  before,  and  bow  thyself  to 
Inkosi-kaas,  as  many  have  done  before.     Ay,  laugh  on,  laugh  on !  i 

to-morrow  night  shall  the  jackals  laugh  as  they  crunch  thy  ribs.' 

When  the  Lygonani  had  gone,  one  of  us  thought  of  opening 
the  basket  he  had  brought  as  a  proof  that  Flossie  was  really  their 
prisoner.  On  lifting  the  lid  it  was  found  to  contain  a  most  lovely 
specimen  of  both  bulb  and  flower  of  the  Goya  lily,  which  I  have 
already  described,  in  full  bloom  and  quite  uninjured,  and  what 
was  more  a  note  in  Flossie's  childish  hand  written  in  pencil 
upon  a  greasy  piece  of  paper  that  had  been  used  to  wrap  up  some 
food  in. 

*  Dearest  Father  and  Mother,'  ran  the  note,  —  *Tlie 
Masai  caught  us  when  we  were  coming  home  with  the  lily. 
I  tried  to  escape  but  could  not.  They  killed  Tom;  the  other 
man  ran  away.  They  have  not  hurt  nurse  and  me,  but  say 
that  they  meaii  to  exchange  us  against  one  of  Mr.  Quatermain's 
jxirty.  /  xDiil  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  Do  not  let  anybody  give 
liis  life  for  me.  Try  and  attack  them  at  night ;  they  are  going  to 
feast  on  three  bullocks  they  have  stolen  and  killed.  I  have  my 
pistol,  and  if  no  help  comes  by  dawn  I  will  shoot  myself.  They 
shall  not  kill  me.  If  so,  remember  me  always,  dearest  father  and 
mother.  I  am  very  frightened,  but  I  trust  in  God.  I  dare  not 
writ<3  any  more  as  they  are  beginning  to  notice.  Good-byo. 
— Flossie.' 

Scrawled  across  the  outside  of  this  was  *  Love  to  Mr.  Quater- 
main.  They  are  going  to  take  up  the  basket,  so  he  will  get  the 
lily.' 

When  I  read  those  words,  written  1t>y  that  braVe  little' girl  in 
an  hour  of  danger  suflSciently  neai*  and  horrible  to  have  turned 
the  brain  of  a  strong  man,  I  own  I  wept,  and  once  more  in  my 
heart  I  vowed  that  she  should  not  die  while  my  life  could  be  given 
to  save  her. 

Then  eagerly,  quickly,  almost  fiercely,  we  fell  to  discussing 
the  situation.  Again  I  said  that  I  would  go,  and  again  Mackenzie 
negatived  it,  and  Curtis  and  Good,  like  the  true  men  that  they 
arej  vowed  that,  if  I  did,  they  would  go  with  me,  and -die  ba'<*"  tq 
back  with  m^/  " '  . .  -^  -  - . 
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^  It  is/  I  said  at  last,  ^  absolutely  necessary  that  an  effort  of 
Kome  sort  should  be  made  before  the  morning.' 

*  Then  let  us  attack  them  with  what  force  we  can  muster,  and 
take  our  chance/  said  Sir  Henry, 

<  Ay,   ay,'   growled  Umslopogaas,  in  Zulu ;  ^  spoken   like   a 

man,  Incubu.     What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  ?    Two  hundred  and 

fifty  Masai,  forsooth!     How  many  are  we?      The  chief  there 

[^Mr.  Mackenzie]  has  twenty  men,  and  thou,  Macumazahn,  hast 

five  men,  and  there  are  also  five  white  men — that  is,  thirty  men 

in  all — enough,  enough*    listen  now,  Macumazahn,  thou  who  art 

very  clever  and  old  in  war«    What  says  the  maid  ?    These  men 

eat  and  make  merry ;  let  it  be  their  funeral  feast.   What  said  the 

dog  whom  I  hope  to  hew  down  at  daybreak  ?    That  he  feared  no 

attack  because  we  were  so  few.   Knowest  thou  the  old  kraal  where 

the  men  have  camped  ?    I  saw  it  this  morning ;  it  is  thus  : '  and 

he  drew  an  oval  on  the  floor ;  ^  here  is  the  big  entrance,  filled  up 

with  thorn  bushes,  and  giving  on  to  a  steep  rise.    Why,  Incubu, 

thou  and  I  with  axes  will  hold  it  against  an  hundred  men  striving 

to  break  out  I    Look,  now :  thus  shall  the  battle  go.   Just  as  the 

light  begins  to  glint  upon  the  oxen's  horns — not  before,  or  it.  will 

be  too  dark,  and  not  later,  or  they  will  be  awakening  and  perceive 

us — let  Bougwan  creep  round  with  ten  men  to  the  top  end  of  the 

kraal,  where  the  narrow  entrance  is.     Let  them  silently  slay  the 

sentry  there  so  that  he  makes  no  sound,  and  stand  ready.    Then, 

Incubu,  let  thou  and  I  and  one  of  the  Askari — the  one  with  the 

broad  chest — he  is  a  brave  man: — creep  to  the  wide  entrance  that 

18  filled  with  thorn  bushes,  and  there  also  slay  the  sentry,  and 

armed  with  battle^xes  take  our  stand  also  one  on  each  side  of  the 

pathway,  and  one  a  few  paces  beyond  to  deal  with  such  as  pass 

the  twain  at  the  gate«    It  is  there  that  the  rush  will  come.    That 

will  leave  aixteen  men.     Let  these  men  be  divided  into  two 

parties^  with  one  of  which  shalt  thou  go,  Macumazahn,  and  with 

one  the ,  ^'  praying  n|an "  [Air.  Mackenzie],  and,  all  armed  with 

rifles,  let  them  make  tbedr  way  one  .to.  the  right  side  of  the  kraul 

and  ^ne  to  the  left ;  and  when  thou,  Macumazahn,  lowest  like  an 

ox,  all  shall  open  fire  with  the  guns  upon  the  sleeping  men,  being 

very  careful  not  to  hit  the  little  maid«    Then  shall  Bougwan  at 

the  far  end  and  his  ten  men  raise  their  war-cry,  and,  springing 

over  the  wall,  put  the  Masai  there  to  the  sword.    And  it  shall 

happen  that,  being  yet  heavy  with  food  and  sleep,  and  bewildered 

by  the  fir|sg  of  the  gunq,  the  falljgg  of  men,  and  the  spears  of 

Pdugw'kn,  the  soldiers  shall  rise  ancl  rush  like  wild  game'  towaYd^ 
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the  thorn-stopped  entrance,  and  there  the  bullets  from  either  side 
shall  plough  through  them,  and  there  shall  Incubu  and  the  Askari 
and  I  wait  for  those  who  break  through.     Such  is  my  plan,  1 

Macumazahn ;  if  thou  hast  a  better,  name  it.' 

When  he  had  done,  I  explained  to  the  others  such  portions  of 
this  scheme  as  they  had  failed  to  understand,  and  they  all  joined  ! 

with  me  in  expressing  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  acute  and 
skilful  programme  devised  by  the  old  Zulu,  who  was,  indeed,  in 
his  own  savage  fashion  the  finest  general  I  ever  knew.  After 
some  discussion  we  determined  to  accept  the  scheme,  as  it  stood, 
as  being  the  best  possible  under  the  cireumstances,  and  giving  as 
fair  a  chance  of  success  as  such  a  forlorn  hope  would  admit  of — 
which,  however,  considering  the  enormous  odds  and  the  character 
of  our  foe,  was  not  very  great. 

<  Ah,  old  lion  ! '  I  said  to  Umslopogaas,-  ^  thou  knowest  how  to 
lie  in  wait  as  well  as  how  to  bite,  where  to  seize  as  well  as  where 
to  hang  on/ 

'  Aye,  aye,  Macumazahn,'  he  answered.  '  For  thirty  years  have 
I  been  a  warrior,  and  have  seen  many  things.  It  wfll  be  a  good 
fight.    I  smell  blood — I  tell  thee,  I  smell  blood.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NIGHT  WEAKS  OX. 


As  may  be  imagined,  at  the  very  first  sign  of  a  Masai  the  entire 
population  of  the  Mission  Station  had  sought  refuge  inside  the 
stout  stone  wall,  and  were  now  to  be  seen — ^men,  women,  and 
countless  children — huddled  up  together  in  little  groups,  and  all 
talking  at  once  in  awed  tones  of  the  awfulness  of  Masai  mannera 
and  customs,  and  of  the  fate  that  they  had  to  expect  if  those 
bloodthirsty  savages  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  stone  wall* 

Inunediately  after  we  had  settled  upon  the  outline  of  our  plan 
of  action  as  suggested  by  Umslopogaas,  Mr.  Mackenzie  sent  for 
four  sharp  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
despatched  them  to  various  points  from  whence  they  could  keep 
an  outlook  upon  the  Masai  camp,  with  orders  to  report  from  time 
to  time  what  was  going  on.  Other  lads  and  even  women  w«i« 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  wall  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
poBPibility  of  surprise.  '       • 
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After  this  the  twenty  men  who  formed  his  whole  available 
fighting  force  were  summoned  by  our  host  into  the  square  formed 
by  the  house,  and  there,  standing  by  the  bole  of  the  great  conifer, 
he  earnestly  addressed  them  and  our  four  Askari.  Indeed,  it 
formed  a  very  impressive  scene — one  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  anybody  who  witnessed  it.  Immediately  by  the  tree  stood  the 
angular  form  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  arm  outstretched  as  he  talked, 
and  the  other  resting  against  the  giant  bole,  his  hat  off,  and  his 
plain  but  kindly  face  clearly  betraying  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
Next  to  him  was  his  poor  wife,  who,  seated  on  a  chair,  had  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hand.  On  the  other  side  of  her  was  Alphonse, 
looking  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  behind  him  stood  the  three 
of  us,  with  Umslopogaas'  grim  and  towering  form  in  the  back- 
ground, resting,  as  usual,  on  his  axe.  In  front  stood  and  squatted 
-the  group  of  armed  men — some  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  and 
others  with  spears  and  shields — following  with  eager  attention 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  speaker's  lips.  The  white  light  of 
the  moon  peering  in  beneath  the  lofty  boughs  threw  a  strange 
wild  glamour  over  the « scene,  whilst  the  melancholy  soughing 
of  the  night  wind  passing  through  the  millions  of  pine  needles 
overhead  added  a  sadness  of  its  own  to  what  was  already  a 
sufficiently  tragic  occasion. 

^  Men/  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  after  he  had  put  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  fully  and  clearly  before  them,  and  explained 
to  them  the  proposed  plan  of  our  forlorn  hope — *  men,  for  years  I 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  ye,  protecting  ye,  teaching  ye,  guard- 
ing ye  and  yours  from  harm,  and  ye  have  prospered  with  me.  Ye 
have  seen  my  child — the  Waterlily,  as  ye  call  her — ^grow  year 
by  year,  from  tenderest  infancy  to  tender  childhood,  and  from 
childhood  on  towards  maidenhood.  She  has  been  your  children's 
playmate,  she  has  helped  to  tend  ye  when  sick  and  ye  have  loved 
her.' 

*  We  have,'  said  a  deep  voice,  *  and  we  will  die  to  save  her.* 

^  I  thank  ye  from  my  heart — I  thank  ye.  Sure  am  I  that 
now,  in  this  hour  of  darkest  trouble  ;  now  that  her  young  life  is 
like  to  be  cut  off  by  cruel  and  savage  men — who  of  a  truth  ^^  know 
not  what  they  do" — ye  will  strive  your  best  to  save  her,  and  to 
save  me  and  her  mother  firom  broken  hearts.  Think,  too,  of  your 
own  wives  and  children.  If  she  dies,  her  death  will  be  followed 
by  an  attack  upon  us  here,  and  at  the  best,  even  if  we  hold  our 
own^your  houses  and  gardens  will  be  destroyed,  and  your  goods  and 
call  le  swept  away.    I  am,  as  ye  well  know,  a  man  of  peace.    Never 
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in  all  these  years  have  I  lifted  my  hand  to  shed  man's  blood ;  but 
now  I  say  strike,  strike,  in  the  name  of  God,  Who  bade  us  protect 
our  lives  and  homes.  Swear  to  me,'  he  went  on  with  added 
fervour — '  swear  to  me  that  whilst  a  man  of  you  remains  alive  ye 
will  strive  your  uttermost  with  me  and  with  these  brave  white 
men  to  save  the  child  from  a  bloody  and  a  cruel  death,' 

*  Say  no  more,  my  father,'  said  the  same- deep  voice,  that 
belonged  to  a  si  al wart  elder  of  the  Mission  ;  *  we  swear  it,  I^fay 
we  and  ours  die  the  death  of  dogs  and  our  bones  be  thrown  to  the 
jackals  and  the  kites  if  we  break  the  oath  !  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  do,  my  father,  so  few  to  strike  at  so  many,  yet  will  we  do  it 
or  die  in  the  doing.     We  swear!' 

*  Ay,  so  say  we  all,'  chimed  in  the  others. 

*  So  say  we  all,'  said  I. 

*  It  is  well,'  went  on  Mr.  Mackenzie.  *  Ye  are  true  men  and 
not  broken  reeds  to  lean  on.  And  now,  friends — white  and  black 
together — let  us  kneel  and  offer  up  our  humble  supplication  to 
the  Throne  of  Power,  praying  that  He  in  the  hollow  of  Whose 
liand  lie  all  our  lives.  Who  giveth  life  and  giveth  death,  may 
be  pleased  to  make  strong  our  hands  that  we  may  prevail  in  what 
awaits  us  at  the  morning's  light.' 

And  he  knelt  down,  an  example  that  we  all  followed  except 
Umslopogaas,  who  still  stood  in  the  background,  grimly  leaning 
on  Inkosi-kaas.  The  fierce  old  Zulu  had  no  gods,  and  worshipped 
nought,  unless  it  were  his  battle^xe. 

*  Oh  God  of  gods!'  began  th3  clergyman,  his  deep  voice, 
tremulous  with  emotion,  echoing  up  in  the  silence  even  to  the 
leafy  roof ;  *  Protector  of  the  oppressed.  Refuge  of  those  in  danger. 
Guardian  of  the  helpless,  hear  Thou  our  prayer!  Almighty 
Father,  to  Thee  we  come  in  supplication.  Hear  Thou  our  prayer ! 
Behold,  one  child  hast  Thou  given  us — an  innocent  child,  nur- 
tured in  Thy  knowledge — and  now  she  lies  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  sword,  in  danger  of  a  fearful  death  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men. 
Be  with  her  now,  oh  God,  and  comfort  her !  Save  her,  oh  Heavenly 
Father !  Oh  God  of  battle.  Who  teacheth  our  hands  to  war  and 
our  fingers  to  fight,  in  \Miose  strength  are  hid  the  destinies  of 
men,  be  Thou  with  us  in  the  hour  of  strife.  When  we  go  forth 
into  the  shadow  of  death  make  Thou  us  strong  to  conquer. 
Breathe  Thou  upon  our  foes  and  scatter  them  ;  turn  Thou  their 
strength  to  water,  and  bring  their  high-blown  pride  to  nought ; 
compass  us  about  with  Thy  protection ;  throw  over  us  the  shield 
of  Thy  power ;  forget  us  not  now  in  the  hour  of  our  sore  distress ; 
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help  us  now  thai;  the  cruel  man  would  dash  our  little  ones  againsrt 
the  stones !  H6ar  Thou  our  prayer !  And  for  those  of  us  who, 
kneeling  now  on  earth  in  health  before  Thee,  shall  at  the  sunrise 
adore  Thy  Presence  on  the  Throne,  hear  our  prayer !  Make  them 
clean,  oh  God ;  wash  away  their  offences  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb ;  and  when  their  spirits  pass,  oh  receive  Thou  them  into 
the  haven  of  the  just.  Go  forth,  oh  Father,  go  forth  with  us  into 
the  battle,  as  with  the  Israelites  of  old.  Oh  God  of  battles,  bear 
Thou  our  prayer !' 

He  ceased,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  we  all  rose,  and  then 
began  our  preparations  in  good  earnest.  As  Umslopogaas  said, 
it  was  time  to  stop  *  talking '  and  get  to  business.  The  men  who 
were  to  form  each  little  party  were  carefully  selected,  and  still 
more  carefully  and  minutely  instructed  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
After  much  consideration  it  was  agreed  that  the  ten  men  led  by 
Good,  whose  duty  it  was  to  stampede  the  camp,  were  not  to  carry 
fire-arms  ;  that  is  with  the  exception  of  Good  himself,  who  had  a 
revolver  as  well  as  a  short  sword — the  Masai  *  sime '  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  body  of  our  poor  servant  who  was  murdered  in  the 
canoe.  We  feared  that  if  they  had  fire-arms  the  result  of  three 
cross-fires  carried  on  at  once  would  be  that  some  of  our  own 
people  would  be  shot ;  besides,  it  appeared  to  all  of  us  that  the 
work  they  had  to  do  would  best  be  carried  out  with  cold  steel  — 
especially  to  Umslopogaas,  who  was,  indeed,  a  great  advocate  of 
cold  steel.  We  had  with  us  four  Winchester  repeating  rifles, 
besides  half-a-dozen  Martinis.  I  armed  myself  with  one  of  the 
repeaters — my  own ;  an  excellent  weapon  for  this  kind  of  work, 
where  great  rapidity  of  fire  is  desirable,  and  fitted  with  ordinary 
flap-sights  iiistead  of  the  usual  cumbersome  sliding  mechanism 
which  they  generally  have.  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  another,  and  the 
two  remaining  ones  were  given  to  two  of  his  men  who  understood 
the  use  of  them  and  were  noted  shots.  The  Martinis  and  some 
rifles  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  were  served  out,  together  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ammunition,  to  the  other  natives  who  were  to  form  the 
two  parties  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  open  fire  from  separate 
sides  of  the  kraal  on  the  sleeping  Masai,  and  who  were  fortunately 
all  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 

As  for  Umslopogaas,  we  know  how  he  was  armed — with  an  axe. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  he.  Sir  Henry,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  Askari  were  to  hold  the  thorn-stopped  entrance  to  the  kraal 
against  the  anticipated  rush  of  men  striving  to  escape.  Of  course, 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this  guns  were  useless.   Therefore  Sir  Henry 
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and  the  Askari  proceeded  to  arm  themselveB  iu  like  fasluoQ.  It 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  in  his  little  store  a  selection 
of  the  very  best  steel  English-made  hammer-backed  axe-heads. 
Sir  Henry  selected  one  of  these  weighing  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds  and  very  broad  in  the  blade,  and  the  Askari  took  another 
a  size  smaller.  After  Umslopogaas  had  put  an  extra  ed^  on 
these  two  axe-heads,  we  proceeded  to  fix  them  to  three  feet  .six 
helves,  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  fortunately  had  some  in  stock, 
made  of  a  light  but  exceedingly  tough  native  wood,  something 
like  English  ash,  only  more  springy.  When  two  suitable  helves 
had  been  selected  with  great  care  and  the  ends  of  the  haft  notched 
to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping,  the  axe-heads  were  fixed  on 
them  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  the  weapons  immersed  in  a  bucket 
of  water  for  half  an  hour.  The  result  of  this  was  to  swell  the 
wood  in  the  socket  in  such  a  fashion  that  nothing  short  of  burning 
would  get  it  out  again.  \Mien  this  important  matter  had  been 
attended  to  by  Um3loi)ogaa8,  I  went  into  my  room  and  proceeded 
to  open  a  little  tin-lined  deal  case,  which  had  not  been  undone 
since  we  left  England,  and  which  contained — what  do  you  think  ? 
—nothing  more  nor  less  than  four  mail  shirts. 

It  had  happened  to  us  three  on  a  previous  journey  that  we 
had  made  in  another  part  of  Africa  to  owe  our  lives  to  iron 
shirts  of  native  make,  and  remembering  this  I  had  suggested 
before  we  started  on  our  present  hazardous  expedition  that  we 
should  have  some  made  to  fit  us.  There  was  a  little  difficulty 
about  this,  as  armour-making  is  pretty  well  an  extinct  art,  but 
they  can  do  most  things  in  the  way  of  steel  work  in  Birmingham 
if  they  are  put  to  it  and  you  will  pay  the  price,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  they  turned  us  out  the  loveliest  steel  shirts  it  is  possible 
to  see.  The  workmanship  was  exceedingly  fine,  the  web  being 
composed  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  stout  but  tiny  rings  of 
the  best  steel  made.  These  shirts,  or  rather  steel-sleeved  and 
high-necked  jerseys,  were  lined  with  ventilated  wash  leather, 
were  not  bright,  but  browned  like  the  barrel  of  a  gun ;  and  mine 
weighed  exactly  seven  pounds  and  fitted  me  so  well  that  I  found 
I  could  wear  it  for  days  next  my  skin  without  being  chafed.  Sir 
Henry  had  two,  one  of  the  ordinary  make,  viz.  a  jersey  with  little 
dependent  flaps  meant  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thighs,  and  another  of  his  own  design  fashioned  on 
the  pattern  of  the  garments  advertised  as  < combinations'  and 
weighing  twelve  pounds.  This  combination  shirt,  of  which  the 
seat  was  made  of  wash-leather,  protected  the  whole  body  down  to 
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t^e  knees,  but  was  rather  more  cumbersome,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
to  be  laced  up  the  back  and,  of  course,  involved  some  extra 
weight.  With  these  shirts  were  what  looked  like  four  brown 
cloth  travelling  caps  with  ear  pieces.  Each  of  these  caps  was 
however,  quilted  with  steel  links  so  as  to  afford  a  most  valuable 
protection  for  the  head. 

It  seems  almost  laughable  to  talk  of  steel  shirts  in  these  days 
of  bullets,  against  which  they  are  of  course  quite  useless;  but 
where  one  has  to  do  with  savages,  armed  with  cutting  weapons 
such  as  assegais  or  battle-axes,  they  afford  the  most  valuable 
protection,  being,  if  well  made,  quite  invulnerable  to  them.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  only  the  English  Government  had  in 
our  savage  wars,  and  more  especially  in  the  Zulu  war,  thought  iit 
to  serve  out  light  steel  shirts,  there  would  be  many  a  man  alive 
to-day  who,  as  it  is,  is  dead  and  forgotten. 

To  return :  on  the  present  occasion  we  l^lessed  our  foresight 
in  bringing  these  shirts,  and  also  our  good  luck,  in  that  they 
had  not  been  stolen  by  our  rascally  bearers  when  they  lx)lteil 
with  our  goods.  As  Curtis  had  two,  and,  after  cousidei-able 
deliberation,  ha<l  made  up  his  mind  to  wear  his  combination 
one  himself — the  extra  three  or  four  pounds'  weight  being  a 
matter  of  no  account  to  so  strong  a  man,  and  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  thighs  being  a  very  important  matter  to  an 
individual  not  armed  with  a  shield  of  any  kind  —  I  suggested 
that  he  should  lend  the  other  to  Umslopogaas,  who  was  to  share 
the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  post.  He  readily  consented,  and 
called  the  Zulu,  who  came  bearing  Sir  Henry's  axe,  which  he  had 
now  fixed  up  to  his  satisfaction,  with  him.  When  we  showed  him 
the  steel  shirt,  and  explained  to  him  that  we  wanted  him  to  weai 
it,  he  at  first  declined,  saying  that  he  had  fought  in  his  own  skin 
for  thirty  years,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  begin  now  to  fight  in 
an  iron  one.  Thereupon  I  took  a  heavy  spear,  and,  spreading  the 
shirt  upon  the  floor,  drove^the  spear  down  upon  it  with  all  my 
strength,  the  weapon  rebounding  without  leaving  a  mark  upon 
the  tempered  steel.  This  exhibition  half  converted  him ;  and 
when  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should 
not  let  any.  old-fashioned  prejudices  he  might  possess  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  precaution  which  might  preserve  a  valuable  life  at  a  time 
when  men  were  scarce,  and  also  that  if  he  wore  this  shirt  he 
might  dispense  with  a  shield,  and  so  have  both  hands  free,  he 
yielded  at  once,  and  proceeded  to  invest  his  great  frame  with  the 
*  iron  skin.'     And  indeed,  although  made  for  Sir  Henry,  it  fitted 
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the  great  Zulu  like  a  skin.  The  two  men  were  almost  of  a  height ; 
and,  though  Curtis  looked  the  bigger  man,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  difference  was  more  imaginary  than  real,  the  fact  being 
that,  although  he  was  plumper  and  rounder,  he  was  not  really  big- 
ger, except  in  the  arm.  Umslopogaas  had  comparatively  speaking 
thin  arms,  but  they  were  as  strong  as  wire  ropes.  At  any  rate, 
when  they  both  stood,  axe  in  hand,  invested  in  the  brown  maiU 
which  clung  io  their  mighty  forms  like  a  web  garment,  showing 
the  swell  of  every  muscle  and  the  curve  of  every  line,  they  formed 
a  pair  that  any  ten  men  might  shrink  from  meeting. 

It  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  spies 
reported  that,  after  having  drunk  the  blood  of  the  oxen  and  eat^en 
enormous  quantities  of  meat,  the  Masai  were  going  to  sleep 
round  their  watchfires ;  but  that  sentries  had  been  posted  at  each 
opening  of  the  kraal.  Flossie,  they  added,  was  sitting  not  fer 
from  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  western  side  of  the  kraal,  and 
.  by  her  were  the  nm-se  and  the  white  donkey,  which  was  tethered 
to  a  peg.  Her  feet  were  bound  with  a  rope,  and  warriors  were 
lying  about  all  round  her. 

As  there  was  absolutely  nothing  further  that  could  be  done 
then  we  all  took  some  supper,  and  went  to  lie  down  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  way  in  which  old 
Umslopogaas  flung  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  and,  unmindful 
of  what  was  hanging  over  him,  instantly  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  with  the  others,  but  I  could  not  do  as 
much.  Indeed,  as  is  usual  with  me  on  these  occasions,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  felt  rather  frightened ;  and,  now  that  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  had  gone  out  of  me,  and  I  began  to  calmly  contemplate 
what  we  had  undertaken  to  do,  truth  compels  me  to  add  that  I 
did  not  like  it.  We  were  but  thirty  men  all  told,  a  good  many 
of  whom  were  no  doubt  quite  unused  to  fighting,  and  we  were  going 
to  tackle  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fiercest,  bravest,  and  most 
formidable  savages  in  Africa,  who,  to  make  matters  worse,  were 
protected  by  a  stone  wall.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mad  undertaking,  and 
what  made  it  even  madder  was  the  exceeding  improbability  of  our 
being  able  to  take  up  our  positions  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  sentries.  Of  course  if  we  once  did  that — and  any  slight 
accident,  such  as  the  chance  discharge  of  a  gun,  might  do  it— we 
were  done  for,  for  the  whole  camp  would  be  up  in  a  second,  and 
our  only  hope  lay  in  a  surprise.  ' 

The  bed  whereon  I  lay  indulging  in  these  uncomfortable  fe- 
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flections  was  near  an  open  window  that  looked  on  to  the  verandah, 
through  which  came  an  extraordinary  sound  of  groaning  and 
weeping.  For  a  time  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was,  but  at 
last  I  got  up  and  putting  my  head  out  of  the  window  stared 
about.  Presently  I  saw  a  dim  figure  kneeling  on  the  end  of  the 
verandah*and  beating  his  breast — in  which  I  recognised  Alphonse. 
Not  being  able  to  understand  his  French  talk  or  what  on  earth  he 
was  at,  I  called  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  he  sighed,  *  I  do  make  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
those  whom  I  shall  slay  to-night.' 

*  Indeed,'  I  said,  *  then  I  wish  that  you  would  do  it  a  little 
more  quietly.' 

Alphonse  retreated,  and  I  heai*d  no  more  of  his  groans.  And 
so  the  time  passed,  till  at  length  Mr.  Mackenzie  called  me  in  a 
whisper  through  the  window,  for  of  course  everything  had  now 
to  be  done  in  the  most  absolute  silence.  '  Three  o'clock,'  he  said, 
^  we  must  begin  to  move  at  half-past.' 

I  told  him  to  come  in  and  presently  he  entered,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  that  just  then  I  had  not 
got  a  laugh  anywhere  about  me,  I  should  have  exploded  at  the 
sight  he  presented  armed  for  battle.  To  begin  with,  he  had  on  a 
clergyman's  black  swallow-tail  and  a  kind  of  broad-rimmed  black 
felt  hat,  both  of  which  he  had  donned  on  account,  he  said,  of  their 
dark  colour.  In  his  hand  was  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle 
we  had  lent  him ;  and  stuck  in  an  elastic  cricketing  belt,  like 
those  worn  by  English  boys,  were,  first,  a  huge  buckhom-handled 
carving  knife  with  a  guard  to  it,  and  next  a  long-barrelled  Colt's 
revolver. 

*  Ah,  my  friend,'  he  said,  seeing  me  staring  at  his  belt,  *  you 
are  looking  at  my  "  carver."  I  thought  it  might  come  in  handy 
if  we  came  to  close  quarters ;  it  is  excellent  steel,  and  many  is 
the  pig  I  have  killed  with  it.' 

By  this  time  everybody  was  up  and  dressing.  I  put  on  a  light 
Norfolk  jacket  over  my  mail  shirt  in  order  to  have  a  jK)cket  handy 
to  hold  my  cartridges,  and  buckled  on  my  revolver.  Good  did 
the  same,  but  Sir  Henry  put  on  nothing  except  his  mail  shirt, 
steel-lined  cap,  and  a  pair  of  *  veldt-schoons '  or  soft  hide  shoes, 
his  legs  being  bare  from  the  knees  down.  His  revolver  he  strapped 
on  round  his  middle  outside  the  armoured  shirt. 

Meanwhile  Umslopogaas  was  mustering  the  men  in  the  square 
under  the  big  tree  and  going  the  rounds  to  see  that  each  was 
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properly  armed,  etc.  At  the  last  moment  we  made  one  change. 
Finding  that  two  of  the  men  who  were  to  have  gone  with  the  firing 
parties  knew  little  or  nothing  of  guns,  bat  were  good  spearsmen, 
we  took  away  their  rifles,  supplied  them  with  shields  and  long 
spears  of  the  Masai  pattern  and  told  them  off  to  join  Curtis, 
Umslopogaas,  and  the  Askari  in  holding  the  wide  opening ;  it 
having  become  clear  to  us  that  three  men,  however  brave  and 
strong,  were  too  few  for  the  work. 


(TV  6e  continued,) 
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Mysterious  Disappearances. 

*  Land  in  your  cjc  ! '  saicl  the  mate,  who  was  looking  through  the  telescope. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

SOMETHING  of  humour  goes  to  the  fancy  of  a  shipmaster 
homeward-bound  with  a  mind  oppressed  by  the  discovery  of 
land  that  is  literally  ^  all  in  his  eye.'  The  emotions  excited  by 
Samuel  Weller's  lantern  in  the  soul  of  the  scientific  gentleman 
would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  fine  triumph  of  a  man  who 
is  the  first  to  discover  land.  Though  it  be  but  a  rock — ^nay,  a  reef 
or  shoal — is  it  not  a  surer  hand  than  that  of  the  greatest  poet  for 
the  carrying  of  one's  name  down  to  the  remotest  posterity? 
What  as  a  memorial  so  excellent  and  enduring  as  a  piece  of 
mother-earth  ?  Every  new  chart  enlarges  the  bounds  of  the  dis* 
coverer's  fame.  Take  such  a  man  as  Bugsby.  In  what  old 
black-letter  book  the  life  of  him  lies  pierced  through  and  through 
by  worms  I  know  not.  I  might  search  Limehouse  and  Poplar 
and  find  no  oldest  inhabitant  able  to  tell  me  a  word  about 
Bugsby,  whether  he  was  a  great  merchant  or  a  haggard  wiiter- 
thiefy  whether  he  fetched  his  last  breath  in  Execution  Dock,  or 
died  very  honestly  in  a  four-poster.  Yet  so  long  as  the  silver 
Thames  shall  flow,  so  long  (I  am  afraid)  will  its  translucent  tide 
— particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  India  Dqeks  and 
the  aromatic  Isle  of  Dogs — ^go  on  murmuring  the  ele^pint  some 
of  Bugsby.  Bugsby's  Beach!  Think  of  the  euooaous . &XDe 
of  Bugsby !  Then  should  not  a  master^mariner,  saiUxji;  boxae  with 
an  entry  concerning  a  discovery  of  land ,  in  his  log-book,  feel 
extremely  boastful  and  happy  ?  Supposing  it  to  be,  as  it  ahnost 
always  is  in  this  age  of  an  exhausted  world,  an  island  or  a  rock 
entirely  *  in  his  eye ' :  it  will  be  the  same  to  him ;  be  will  go  to 
his  grave  as  cocksure  about  it  as  if  he  had  landed,  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack,  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  Queen's  name,  and 
called  it  by  his  own.  Several  nations  may  send  forth  ships  to 
examine  the  spot :  all  whose  conmianders  shall  return  and  say 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  But  the  first  discoverer  of  land  is  a 
being  not  to  be  easily  cheated  out  of  his  convictions.  *  Jjand-ho ! ' 
*  Whereaway  ? '  *  Dead  abeam ! '  and  there  it  must  stand,  a  piece 
of  holy  ground  in  our  skipper's  faith,  latitude  unquestionable, 
longitude  exact,  though  a  shift  of  wind  or  a  new  complexion  of 
light  would  attenuate  the  solid  object  into  a  texture  considerably  i 

thinner  than  the  most  difficult  of  the  difficult  airs  of  the  moun- 
tain-tops. 

Some  islands  have  been  unaffected  dreams.  Such  was  that 
shore  which  at  the  dawning  of  the  day  proved  to  be  ^  a  land  flat 
to  our  sight,  and  full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the  more  ^ 

dark,'  called  by  its  discoverer  New  Atlantis.  Such  was  that  happy 
republic  whose  ^  figure  is  not  unlike  a  crescent ;  between  it«  horns 
the  sea  comes  in  eleven  miles  broad,  and  spreads  itself  into  a  great 
bay.'  Such,  too,  are  the  queer  countries  of  Swift  and  Sabelais, 
and  of  several  philosophers  and  poets,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  old  sea^rt 
demoB-haunted  rocks,  the  sunny  and  spice-sweetened  and  flower-* 
coloured  dominions  of  the  ocean  fairies,  the  little  surf-washed 
principalities  of  dead  seamen's  souls,  were  as  real  as  immoderate 
private  conviction  could  render  them. 

The  ocean  was  a  huge  mystery;  and  things  which  fami- 
liarity has  long  ago  rendered  insignificant  were  instinct  with  the 
terror,  the  splendour,  the  power,  the  majesty  of  the  ocean,  mar- 
vellous with  the  spirit  of  the  measureless  surface  and  the  un- 
fathomed  depths,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  mariner  found 
them.  The  enchanted  island  was  real  enough  then.  The  sea-life 
was  in  its  beginning :  it  was  credulous  as  a  man's  childhood  is ; 
and,  childlike,  it  took  wonders  and  astonishments  and  impossi- 
bilities for  the  truth,  and  by  sheer  stress  of  prodigious  faith  made 
them  804 

It  must  have  been  a  noble  time  to  go  to  sea  in.  A  boy 
starts  now  as  a  sailor  for  India  or  China,  and  his  head  i^  lult  of 
fancies  of  elephants,  ivory,  gleaming  towers,  wild  beasts,  coloured 
men,  and  strange  coins.  Hi.s  imagination  roaches  no  further  than 
bis  reading,  or  what  has  been  told  him.  He  pretty  well  knows 
what  he  is  to  see,  and,  of  course,  what  he  sees  falls  infinitely  short, 
of  his  expectations.  But  the  ocean  to  the  ancient  mariner  was 
pure  Wonderland*  Eead  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  whale,  the 
albatross,  the  iceberg.  Coleridge  catches  the  infantile  awe  and 
astonishment  of  the  early  voyagers  in  that  exquisite  *  rime '  of 
his,  in  ^l^ich  the  commonplace?,  of  the  deep  show  mighfy  w^ 
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fearful,  as  a  sort  of  prodigies  indeed,  in  the  organ-utterance  of 
the  aged  seaman  of  lean  and  Ember-week-like  aspect.  In  these 
days  if  a  man  arrives  home  with  a  yarn  of  an  uncharted  rock  his 
tale  is  to  the  last  degree  prosaic.  The  primitive  navigator,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  found  it  a  heap  of  extraordinary  sights, 
a  mass  of  miracles.  Of  course  he  had  this  advantage  over  us 
modems :  he  could  hint  at  its  situation  with  such  happy  ambi- 
guity as  would  defy  discovery  of  it,  even  if  the  astrolabe  and  the 
cross-slaff  had  been  as  precise  as  the  sextant  and  the  chnmo- 
meter.  But  then  he  credited  his  own  detections.  His  tales 
rendered  his  charts  as  queer  to  the  eye  as  a  star-map  outlined 
with  the  zodiacal  symbolism ;  and  the  ocean  was  like  Spenser^s 
poem  for  witcheries,  marvels,  necromancies,  monstrous  shapes, 
dreadful  sounds,  and  mysterious  islands.  A  romantic  marine 
age,  indeed,  when  Cape  Fly-away  was  to  be  doubled,  and  No- 
man*s  land  made ! 

Of  the  unparalleled  isles  of  the  ancient  mariner  many 
descriptions  are  extant.  We  hear  of  floating  islands  verdant 
with  tropic  vegetation  suddenly  riding  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea,  then  foundering ;  of  islands  covered  with  medicinal  herbs 
of  greater  efficacy  even  than  the  most  largely  advertised  of 
modern  pills^  approaching  the  coast  once  in  every  seven  years ; 
of  islands  inhabited  by  women  only;  of  islands  merely  en- 
chanted, such  as  the  old  New  England  voyager's:  *very 
thick  foggie  weather,  we  sailed  by  an  enchanted  island,  saw 
a  great  deal  of  filth  and  rubbish  floating  by  the  ship';  of 
islands  formed  of  green  meadows,  which,  says  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes, 
'were  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  certain  Druids 
who,  not  holy  enough  to  enter  the  heaven  of  the  Christians,  were 
still  not  wicked  enough  to  be  condemned  to  the  tortures  of 
Annwn,  and  so  were  accorded  a  place  in  this  romantic  sort  of  pur- 
gatorial i»xadise'(*  British  GoWins').  Here  is  one  of  Maiide- 
ville's  twisters ;—     ' 

flu  aix  isle  clep£  Crues,  ben  scbippes  withouteii  nayles  of 
iren,  or  bonds,  for  the  rockes  of  the  adamandes ;  for  they  ben 
alle  fulle  there  aboute  in  that  see,  that  it  is  marveyle  to  spaken 
of.  And  gif  a  schippe  passed  by  the  marches,  and  hadde  either 
iren  bands  or  iren  nayles,  anon  he  sholde  ben  perishet.  For  the 
adamande  of  this  kinde  draws  the  iren  to  him ;  and  so  wolde  it 
draw  to  him  the  schippe,  because  of  the  iren ;  that  he  sholde 
never  departen  fro  it,  ne  never  go  thens.'  ^ 

»  Quoted  by  Simon  Wilkin  io  Ijis  ^vtipn  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  ^Yorl^a, 
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How  must  the  apprehension  of  encoantering  such  islands  as 
this,  capable  of  wrecking  a  stout  ship  by  magnetically  eztiactiiig 
her  iron  bolts  and  so  dissolving  her,  have  set  the  knees  of  the 
sturdiest  old  sailors  knocking  one  against  another !  Or  figtire  the 
emotions  with  which  they  would  view  the  prospect  of  going 
ashore  upon  such  an  island  as  we  have  here:  'There  came  a 
southe  winde,  and  drof  the  shyppe  northward,  wheras  they  saw 
an  ylonde  full  dirke  and  full  of  stench  and  smoke ;  and  then  they 
herde  grete  blowinge  and  blasting  of  belowes,  but  they  might  see 
noothynge,  but  herde  grete  thunderyng.'  * 

But  these  wonderful  isles  of  the  sea  differed  widely,  some 
being  very  horrible  and  some  being  delightful.  Oh,  sings  Thomas 
Moore : 

Oh,  for  somo  fiiir  Formosa,  such  as  ho, 
The  young  Jew  fabled  of  in  the  Indian  sea, 
By  nothing  but  its  name  of  Beauty  known, 
And  which  Queen  Fancy  might  make  all  her  own. 
Her  fairy  kingdom — ^take  its  peoples,  lands, 
And  tenements  into  her  own  bright  hands, 
And  make  at  least  one  earthly  comer  fit 
For  love  to  live  in,  pure  and  exquisite  ! 

Such  an  island  as  this  was  discovered  and  duly  reported. 
First  by  a  monk,  who  after  sailing  three  days  due  east  beheld  a 
dark  cloud,  which  when  it  cleared,  revealed  an  island  where  *  was 
joy  and  mirthe  enough.'  This  monk  had  apparently  been  induced 
to  put  to  sea  by  the  assurance  of  a  mariner  that  he  had  met 
Judas  floating  on  a  rock !  It  was  reserved  for  St.  Brandan,  how- 
ever, to  christen  this  delectable  spot,  and  he  called  it  the  Blessed 
Island.  Though  its  existence  was  fully  believed  in,  its  reputation 
faded  as  the  years  rolled  by  and  nobody  came  home  to  say  he 
had  seen  it.  Then,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  Lisbon  pilot  stumbled  upon 
it  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  s6  whetted  the  appetite  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman  for  its  felicities  that  his  lordship  fitted  out  an  ex(»edi« 
tion  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  find  it.  Happier  for  him  Bad 
it  remained  a  secret  of  the  deep  !  he  was  wrecked  upon  it,  fell 
into  a  trance  that  lasted  some  years,  woke  up  mad,  and  returned 
to  Spain  with  a  long  story  of  its  being  populated  and  ruled  by  a 
descendant  of  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  The  Spanish  noUe- 
man's  experiences  of  its  blessedness  did  not  weaken  the  general 
faith  in  this  ocean  fiaradise ;  search  was  made  for  it  so  late  as 
1721,  after  which  it  disappears.    Possibly  it  was  the  aocooht  of 

»  The  Golden  Legend. 
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some  suoh  an  island  as  this  that  addled  the  brains  of  King 
Gavran  and  sent  him  seeking  for  the  enchanted  fairy  meadows 
which  floated  upon  the  sea*  He  took  his  family  with  him,  and 
he  and  they  were  never  heard  of  more.  But  does  not  one  see  in 
all  this  how  real  those  islands  were,  how  seductive  or  repellent, 
and  how  delightfully  different  from  the  plain  discoveries  of  the 
modem  mariner,  whether  fancied  or  real  ? 

*  There  are  traditions,'  says  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  *  of  sailors  who 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  actually  went  ashore  on 
the  fairy  islands,  not  knowing  that  they  were  such  until  they 
returned  to  their  boats,  when  they  were  filled  with  awe  at  seeing 
the  islands  disappear  from  their  sight,  neither  sinking  in  the 
sea  nor  floating  away  upon  the  waters,  but  simply  vanishing 
suddenly.' 

There  is  pleasantness  and  softness  in  the  fancy  of  men  in 
olden  days  putting  forth  to  sea  in  search  of  islands  of  bliss,  of 
insulated  paradises  as  visionary  as  the  poet's  dream-like  shore 
dimly  resounding  the  wash  of  fairy  breakers.  The  mariner  must 
have  spun  his  yam  to  some  purpose  to  awaken  that  thirsty  desire 
of  emigration.  Many  wonders,  which  might  have  remained 
hidden  for  ever  in  the  dark  ocean  solitude,  were  lighted  on  by 
elderly  gentlemen,  with  long  hair  and  in  costumes  like  bed-gowns, 
who  were  abroad  searching  for  spots  which  the  Jacks  of  that  age 
had  declared  to  be  out  and  away  superior  to  Eden.  Maildun,  a 
Celtic  hero,  one  of  these  searchers,  came  across  several  islands 
filled  with  demons  and  monsters.  He  also  encountered  a  Circe, 
and  eventually  the  terrestrial  paradise.  But  nothing  particular 
seems  to  Have  come  of  these  discoveries,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected 
that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  their  position. 
Another  person,  a  saint,  after  a  long  search,  found  a  holy  island 
inhabited  by  twenty-four  monks.  How  these  monks  managed  to 
get  there,  in  what  condition  the  saint  found  them,  whether  they 
were  spontaneous  growths  or  a  kind  of  melancholic  survival  of  a 
state  of  society  whose  origin  is  now  hopelessly  indeterminable,  we 
are  not  told.  The  same  saint  also  met  with  an  island  whose  in- 
habitants were  fidlen  angels,  and  an  island  populated  by  fiends, 
who  fell  upon  him  and  forced  him  to  fly.  In  fact,  if  this  saint  is 
to  be  believed,  he  was  quite  the  Captain  Cook  of  his  day.  Yet 
his  search  after  the  Australia  Incognita  of  bliss  must,  I  think, 
be  pronounced  distinctly  unsatisfactory,  though  one  cannot  but 
respect  a  theory  of  life  that  could  impart  the  animation  of  adven- 
ture to  a  monastic  bosom. 
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But  much  of  what  old  ocean  has  of  romance  in  its  historv  lies 
in  the  ancient  reports  of  its  wonders,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
its  legible  characters  by  the  child-like  vision  of  the  vanished 
shipmen  Remove  those  Fortunate  Islands,  those  Blessed  Island?, 
those  islands  haunted  by  *  demon  women  wailing  for  their  lovers': 
strike  out  from  the  annals  those  fables,  faint  with  a  strange  light, 
of  venturesome  marine  saints,  of  marvelling,  bright-eyed,  hook- 
nosed *  marineeres ' ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  what  else  of  human 
poetry  remains  must  be  sought  in  the  ship's  forecastle*  The  very 
fish  they  saw,  sporting  in  the  yeast  over  the  side,  were  as  aston- 
ishing as  the  islands  they  passed.  ^  Along  all  that  coast,'  wrote 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevens, '  we  often  times  saw  a  thing  swimming  upou 
the  water  like  a  cock's  combe  (which  they  call  a  ship  at  Guinea), 
but  the  colour  much  fairer ;  which  combe  standeth  upon  a  thing 
almost  like  the  swimmer  of  a  fish  in  colour  and  bignesse,  aD<l 
beareth  underneath  in  the  water,  strings,  which  save  it  from 
turning  over.'  *  *  Od's  fish'  would  seem  an  appropriate  expression 
in  the  mouths  of  such  navigators.  WTiat  sort  of  thing  is  this 
cockscomb  -with  strings?  They  wrapt  up  what  they  saw  iu 
quaint  dark  words ;  and  their  imagination  operating  on  what  they 
beheld  set  life  a-teeming  with  marvels.  Or  mark  them  sailing 
past  a  headland :  ^  At  this  Cape  lieth  a  great  stone,  to  the  which 
the  barkes  that  passed  thereby,  were  wont  to  make  offerings  of 
butter,  meale  and  other  victuals,  thinking  that  unlesse  they  did 
so,  their  barkes  or  vessels  should  there  perish,  as  it  hath  been 
oftentimes  seene ;  and  there  it  is  very  darke  and  mistie.'  *  Thus 
these  poor  old  fellows,  crossing  themselves  and  singing  a  litany 
the  while,  propitiate  the  demon  of  the  place  with  offerings  of  wet 
and  dry  stores,  and  you  see  them  in  fancy  grouped  in  a  body 
upon  the  deck  watching  with  bowed  heads  and  level  alarmed  gaze 
the  sullen  and  dismal  loom  of  the  coast  slowly  veering  away  npon 
.the  quarter,  as  though  the  rugged,  fog-swollen  mass  might  at  any 
moment  shape  itself  into  the  titanic  proportions  of  the  fiend-king 
of  the  cold  and  barren  land.  To  those  early  eyes  such  monsters 
revealed  themselves,  that  the  like  was  never  heard  of  before  or 
since.  A  crew  would  come  home  and  say  that  they  had  met 
with  an  extraordinary  animal  that  had  a  horse's  body  and  a  pig's 
head ;  another,  that  they  had  seen  a  similar  wonder,  only  in  this 
case  it  was  a  stag's  body  with  horns;  a  third,  that  one  day,  the 
sea  being  calm,  there  rose  close  to  the  ship  an  animal  that  had 
the  head  and  snout  of  a  boar,  and  that  spurted  water  through  a 

'  Hao'duyf.  •  Jenkins's  Voyage  in  Hacklujt. 
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tube  at  the  top  of  its  head.     Those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
mermaid  and  the  merman;   leviathan  then  sported  in  twenty 
different  terrible  shapes,  with  mouth  most  hideously  garnished 
with  quadruple  rows  of  teeth  gaping  moonwards ;  the  sea-serpent 
wrapped  the  spinning  glpbe  about  with  a  million  leagues  of  scales ; 
strange  voices  whispered  in  mysterious  accents  under  the  still, 
intertropic  starlight,  and  shapes  like  the  shadows  of  pinions  moved 
upon  the  midnight   air;    spectml   lanthoms  were  hung,  up  by 
spirit-hands  at  the  yard-arms  and  on  the  bowsprit-end,  and,  by 
their  dull,  graveyard  illumination,  cast  a  dismal  complexion  of 
death  upon  the  upwards-staring  faces  of  the  mariners.     I  iSnd 
those  early  seamen  always  sailing  along  as  if  possessed  with  an 
uncontrollable  awe  and  reverence;   they  are  punctual  in  their 
prayers ;  the  whole  story  of  their  navigation  is  but  a  single-hearted 
reference  to  the  majesty  and  mercy  of  the  Most  High ;  the  atmo- 
sphere about  them  trembles  to  their  devout  muttering  of  Avts 
and  the  low  chanting  of  psalms.     The  ocean  was  a  mystery,  the 
home  and  the  haunt  of  creatures  and  objects  not  to  be  conceived 
by  the  understanding  of  men.     The  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
liquid  solitude  beyond  the  familiar  line,  over  whose  edge  the  sun 
rose  or  sank  every  day,  you  will  find  expressed  with  artless,  most 
impressive  power  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
in  Harris's  Collection,  briefly  recited  as  the  great  admiral's  adven- 
tures there  are.     For  such  and  for  earlier  mariners — as  indeed 
for  later,  down  even  to  the  times  of  Dampier,  Shelvocke,  Cowley, 
and  the  Dutch  and  French  explorers  of  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century — the  sea  could  not  but  hold  islands  of  enchantment, 
green  places  deep  in  its  heart,  on  whose  sands  the  water-nymphs, 
fresh  from  their  coral  pavilions,  sat  combing  their  yellow  haii* ; 
paradisiacal  abodes  whose  soil  was  brilliant  with  gold  dust,  over 
whose  trees^  radiant  with  fruit,  flew  birds  of  a  plumage  of  dazzling 
splendour,  in  whose  central  valley  girls  of  startling  beauty  might 
be  seen  in  the  moonlight  threading  with  languid  ey6s  the  mazes 
of  some  amorous  dance.  Did  not  Herman  ^Melville,  so  recently  even 
as  1830  or  1840,  find  some  such  enchanted  island  as  this  in  the 
Marquesas  group  ? 

The  sudden  emergence  or  subsidence  of  land  would  also  help 
to  confirm  the  ancient  mariner  in  his  belief  in  magic  isles,  and  in 
their  controlment  by  spells  of  necromancy.  In  an  old  nautical 
magazine,  dated  1802, 1  find  the  following: — *0n  the  seventh  of 
June,  1790,  the  Seahorse^  Captain  Mayo,  of  Boston,  from  the 
ctiast  of  Africa,  saw  (in  lat.  73  South)  a  large  point  of  land  sinl^ 
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in  one  moment  into  the  unfathomable  deep !  As  soon  as  the 
crew  recovered  from  the  inexpressible  horror  which  so  tremendous 
a  spectacle  must  have  impressed  on  their  minds,  they  steered  up 
to  some  ships  catching  whales,  and  found  that  their  men  had 
been  spectators  of  the  same  awful  scene.  The  seamen  involun- 
tarily dropped  down  upon  their  knees  and  thanked  God  for  their 
escape,  having  been  on  the  same  point  of  land  a  short  time  before 
its  sudden  disappearance.' 

They  saw  the  land  disappear ;  but  suppose  no  other  vessels 
had  been  in  company,  and  it  had  chanced  that  none  of  the  crew 
had  seen  the  land  sink ;  you  have  then  the  seeds  of  an  amazing 
relation.     Figure  a  dead  calm,  all  hands  below  at  dinner,  and 
nobody  on  deck  but  the  man  at  the  wheel  nodding  drowsily  over 
the  spokes.     The  land  was  plain  enough  in  sight,  a  mile  distant, 
perhaps,  w^hen  the  crew  left  the  deck ;  when  they  return  it  has 
vanished.      Had  it  been  a   ship  they  would,  of  course,  suppose 
that  she  had  foundered.     But  land!  is  it  possible  that  a  tall, 
substantial  mass  of  land  shall  vanish  on  a  sudden  like  a  wreath 
of  tobacco  smoke  ?   Had  the  vessel  been  whirled  away  out  of  sight 
of  it  by  a  fierce  current  ?     Had  she  been  insensibly  blown  some 
leagues  along  by  a  stout  breeze  of  wind  ?     No.     The  man  at  the 
wheel  is  questioned :  he  rubs  his  eyes,  stares,  it  is  the  same  marvel 
to  him  as  to  the  others.     Knowing   something  of  the   sailor's 
character,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  not  those  men  of  the 
Seahorse  actually  seen  the  land  go  down,  two-thirds  of  them 
would  have  gone  to  their  graves  persuaded  that  there  had  been 
witchcraft  in  the  business.    But  put  the  date  back  three  centuries, 
into  the  period  of  the  real  Ancient  Mariner.   He  shall  behold  the 
cliff  founder,  if  you  please,  and  yet  land  at  Plymouth  or  Erith  with 
an  imagination  charged  to  bursting  point  with  this  obvious  Satanio 
engorgement.    I  think  I  see  him  telling  the  story.     Can  his 
hearers,  gazing  upon  his  mahogany  face,  doubt  that  there  are 
islands  which  rise  and  sink  ?  and  hoW  can  they  rise  or  sink  with- 
out magical  possession,  without  being  under  the  government  of 
Something  to  direct  them  ?    The  ancient  mariner  might,  indeed, 
be  beforehand  with  a  solution  by  importing,  let  me  say,  one  visible 
jaw  of  a  monstrous  fish  that  did  *  suck  ye  londe  down  to  ye  admira* 
tion  of  ye  beholders.'  But  failing  some  such  explanation,  the  reason 
must  be  sought  for  devil-wards.  The  island  or  cliff  easily  becomes 
the  abode  of  demons  or  of  ocean-spirits,  who  use  their  dominions 
as  a  sort  of  ship,  and  who,  when  they  desire  a  change  of  air  or 
scene,  alter  their  latitude  and  longitude  by  the  easy  expedient  of 
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a  submarine  excursion.  Such  a  solution  could  not  long  miss,  of 
confirmation.  For  presently  arrives  some  Mizabeth-Janahj  or 
some  AsceTisionj  of  London,  or  Jesus,  of  Hull,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible  report:  to  wit,  that  being  about  fifty 
leagues  to  the  westwards  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  there  did 
happen  a  mighty  commotion  in  thesea ;  the  water  boiled  furiously, 
and  out  of  the  midst  of  it  there  arose  a  great  flame  that  was 
followed  by  a  thick  black  coil  of  smoke  which  emitted  a  most 
detestable  stench.  This,  rising,  did  overspread  the  heavens 
with  a  sable  canopy,  through  which  the  sun,  that  had  before 
been  ardent,  glowed  ruefully  with  a  most  affrighting  face. 
When  the  atmosphere  had  somewhat  cleared,  and  the  sea  fallen 
flat  again,  they  observed  a  great  heap  of  black  land  floating  just 
where  the  flame  had  been ;  but  now,  to  their  great  joy,  a  small 
gale  happening,  they  hastily  trimmed  their  sails  to  it  and  departed, 
with  hearty  thanksgiving  for  their  merciful  delivemnce  from  an 
hideous  and  diabolic  spot.  There  would  be  to  the  full  as  much 
truth  in  this  as  in  the  account  of  the  subsidence.  In  every 
century  there  have  been  submarine  volcanic  disturbances  which 
have  dislodged  or  uphove  points  of  land,  rocks,  little  and  even 
big  islands.  Suppose  what  these  cheery  old  mariners  beheld  was, 
instead  of  land,  a  body  of  compacted  weed  ;  or,  not  impossibly,  a 
dead  whale.  No  matter !  home  with  the  thrilling  story ;  and  let 
any  man  be  pilloried  who  shall  dare  to  doubt  that  the  rock  that 
came  up  is  not  the  very  identical  rock  that  went  down ! 

I  find  a  singular  example  of  the  credulity  that  gives  to  the 
sea  the  choicest  flavour  of  romance  in  a  j  note  to  the  life  of  Sir 
WilliamGrasGoigne,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  IV.,  in  the  first  edition  (1750)  of  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica ' : 

*  When  the  said  Sir  Bernard  Gascoign  (the  writer  is  referring 
to  a  descendant  of  Sir  William)  returned  from  his  embassy  into 
England,  he  took  shipping  at  Dunkirk,  and  one  of  the  passengers 
who  came  over  with  him  was  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  the  ingenious 
poetess.  It  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  her  life  that  in  the  course 
of  their  voyage  they  all  saw  a  surprising  phcenoraenony  whether 
formed  by  any  rising  exhalations  or  descending  vapours  shaped  by 
the  winds  and  irradiated  by  refiracted  lights,  is  not  explained ;  but 
it  appeared  through  Sir  Bernard's  telescopes,  in  a  clear  day  at  a 
great  distance,  to  be  or  to  resemble  a  fine,  gay,  floating  fabrick, 
adorned  with  figures,  festoons,  &c.  At  first  they  suspected  some 
art  in  his  glasses,  till  at  last,  as  it  approached,  they  could  see  it 
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plainly  without  them ;  and  the  relator  is  so  particular  in  the 
description  as  to  assert  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  four-squared  floor 
of  various  coloured  marble,  having  rows  of  fluted  and  twisted 
pillars  ascending,  with  cupids  on  the  top  circled  with  vines  and 
flowers,  and  streamer  waving  in  the  air.  'Tis  added  of  this 
strange  visionary,  if  not  romantic  or  poetical,  pageant — for  fancy 
is  an  architect  that  can  build  castles  in  the  clouds  as  well  by  sea 
as  land — that  it  floated  almost  near  enough  for  them  to  step  out 
upon  it ;  as  if  it  would  invite  them  to  a  safer  landing  than  they 
sought  by  sailing ;  or  pretended  that  the  one  should  be  as  dan- 
gerous and  deceitful  as  the  other ;  for  soon  after  the  calm  which 
ensued  there  Jirose  such  a  violent  storm  that  they  were  all 
shipwreckt,  but  happily  in  sight  of  land,  to  which  by  timely 
assistance  they  all  got  safe.' 

Here,  to  be  sure,  we  have  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  a 
very  astonishing  apparition.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Blessed  Island  for  which  the  saints  and  a  noble  Spanish  lord  made 
search  in  earlier  times.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  story  comes  to  ns  in 
the  life  of  so  lively  a  romancer  as  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn ;  one  would 
rather  have  had  the  grave  and  wary  Sir  Bernard's  version. 
Certain  points  suggest  the  legend  of  Vanderdecken,  as  for  example 
the  circumstance  of  the  storm  rising  and  shipwreck  following  the 
approach  of  the  island-pavilion.  This  fabric  of  fluted  pillars  and 
radiant  banners  must  count  among  the  mysterious  disappearances. 
Why,  when  these  phenomenal  glories  of  the  deep  floated  into  full 
view  of  the  mariner,  why  had  not  he  the  heart  to  straightway 
launch  his  shallop,  row  with  anchor  and  cable  to  the  magic  strand 
and  ^  fix  '  the  place,  as  the  Yankees  would  say,  for  the  satisfEUstion 
and  diversion  of  jwsterity  ?  Why  should  all  those  wonders  have 
been  in  vain  ?  If  the  modem  seaman  lack  the  poetic  vision  of  the 
early  navigator  he  is  more  generous  in  his  detections  ;  he  desires 
the  world  to  share  in  his  own  satisfaction  and  goes  very  painfully 
and  exactly  to  his  relation  though  it  does  but  concern  an  icebeig 
or  a  body  of  vapour.  The  gallant  Rodney,  when  Commodore 
(1752),  was  sent  cruising  in  search  of  an  island  which  one  Captain 
W.  Otton,  of  the  snow.^  St.  Paulj  of  London,  discovered,  in  his 
passage  from  South  Carolina,  about  300  leagues  west  of  Scilly. 
The  record  in  Otton's  journal  was  extremely  minute.  He  gave 
the  date  and  hour — March  4,  1748-9,  two  in  the  aftamoon-rr-in 
which  he  made  the  land.  He  related  how  it  bore,  how  he  tackedi 
how  the  wind  was,  and  what  the  latitude  and  longitude.: 

*  A  snow  is  &  brig. 
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^  This  island  stretches  N.W.  and  S.E.,  about  five  leagues  long 
and  about  nine  miles  ^de.  On  the  south  side  five  valleys  and  a 
great  number  of  birds.  This  day  a  ship's  masts  came  alongside. 
On  the  south  point  of  said  island  is  a  small  marshy  island.' 

As  though  all  this  should  not  be  deemed  confiimatory  enough 
of  his  discovery,  the  Captain  added  that  he  thought  he  saw  a  tent 
on  the  island,  and  would  have  gone  ashore,  ^  but  had  unfortunately 
stove  his  boat.'  Kodney,  in  company  with  Captain  Mackenzie, 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  cruised  for  many  days,  but  to  no 
inirpose.  The  island  was  entirely  in  the  eye  of  tho  captain  of 
the  snow  St.  Paul.  An  old  saint  or  ancient  Spanish  nobleman 
would  not  have  let  us  off"  so  easily.  The  comparatively  modem 
skipper  tells  of  an  ordinary  island,  prosaically  but  liberally  in- 
vites all  mariners  to  participation  in  his  discovery,  but  humanely 
leaves  land-going  imagination  and  curiosity  unvexed.  The  saint 
or  the  nobleman  would  probably  have  heard  the  sound  of  viola, 
perhaps  an  organ  ;  the  hymning  of  a  collection  of  monks  would 
have  been  a  distinguishable  music ;  the  more  erotic  vision  of  the 
nobleman  might  have  witnessed  lovely  forms  and  the  seductive 
beckoning  of  foam-white  hands.  We  should  have  had  gilded 
dolphins  gambolling  among  the  breakers  and  been  tickled  by  a  hun- 
dred more  wonderful  tales  than  Marryat's  Pasha  was  regaled  with. 

Of  what  material  are  these  fantastic  fabrics,  real  to  the 
beholders,  manufactured*?  Imagination  is  the  loom,  but  whence 
comes  the  stuff?  Yet  there  are  many  spectacles  at  sea  which  the 
meditative,  artless  fancy  may  easily  work  into  creations  of  beauty 
or  fear,  of  brilliance,  melancholy,  and  horror.  You  must  go  back ; 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  mariner  newly  arrived  in  an 
ocean-waste  whose  surface  his  keel  is  the  first  to  furrow.  Then 
think  how  the  iceberg  in  the  heart  of  the  black  gale  will  strike 
you:  the  pallid  mountain-mass  flashing  out  to  the  wild  violet 
lightning  dart,  the  vision  or  phantasm  of  a  city  of  pinnacles^ 
spires,  minarets,  with  the  crystal  smoke  of  the  storm  whirling  in 
clouds  about  its  towering  heights,  whose  ravines  and  scars  thunder 
back  in  echoes  the  cannonading  of  the  rushing  surges  hurling 
their  madness  upon  the  side  of  that  mass  of  rocky  faintness.  Or 
consider  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  Northern  sunset — 
different,  indeed,  from  the  bald  glory  of  the  sinking  of  the  myless 
tropic  orb — viewed  by  one  who,  having  for  days  stemmed  towards 
the  Pole,  penetrates  for  the  first  time  the  wide  white  silence  of 
the  Greenland  parallels.  From  those  dyes  of  the  luminary  or  the 
more  amazing  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis  what  shadows  of 
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realities  might  not  the  wondering   eye  of  the  mariner    evoke, 
observing    rainbow    islands   reposing  on   seas   of  gold,  lands  of 
delicate  effulgence  and  of  tints  too  exquisitely  beautiful  to  serve 
for  less  than  the  home  of  a  race  of  beings  whose  idea  and  raiment 
must  be  sought  in  classic  masterpieces  in  which  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans  are  described.  From  the  texture  of  the 
shoulders  of  rising  clouds,  from  shifting  veins  of  moonlight  in  the 
lacelike  drapery  of  white  mist,  from  the  luminous  shadow   of  the 
waterspout  with  its  wing-shaped  peak  and  boiling  base,  the  new 
imagination  far  out  upon  the  bosom  of  nameless  waters   would 
readily  snatch   material   enough   for   those  wonders    of  magic 
spaces  of  shore  which  in  those  times  dotted  the  oceans  of  the 
world  from  the  latitude  of  Schouten's  iron  headland  to  the  height 
of  Nova  Zembla.     Or,  to  descend  to  homelier  stuff,  omitting  the 
mirage — perhaps  the  fancy's  noblest  opportunity  on  the  deep — 
there  is  the  ship  bottom  up;  the  inverted  hulk  that  for  monfh.<j 
may  have  been  washing  about    until  she  has  gathered   to   her 
sodden  timbers  a  large  estate  of  sea-weed  and  marine  fungi.     The 
Telmaque  Rock  had  undoubtedly  no  better  foundation  than  this. 
The  passengers — it  was  in  1786 — saw  green  grass  and  moss  on 
this  rock.     This  settled  the  matter;   the  new  island  was   duly 
logged  and  then  charted,  yet  what  could  it  prove  but  a  capsized 
hull  ?  So  of  the  famous  Ariel  Bocks,. which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
must  be  put  down  to  a  dead  whale  or  two. 

*  Captain  T.  Dickson,  of  the  Arid,  when  on  a  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  December  1827,  saw  something  of  a 
reddish  appearance  about  a  quarter  of  a  nciile  from  the  vessel ; 
sounded  in  47  fathoms,  fine  grey  sand.  Approaching  the  object, 
it  seemed  about  six  feet  above  water,  when  another  appeared 
about  three  feet  below  the  surface ;  the  sea  broke  on  both ;  much 
seaweed  and  many  birds  around  ;  the  position  was  determined  by 
good  mer.  alt.  of  sun,  and  by  lunar  and  chronometric  observations.' ' 

H.M.S.  BeagUf  with  the  late  Dr.  Darwin  on  board,  passed 
several  times  over  the  position  assigned  to  these  rocks,  but  found 
nothing — yes,  her  people  found  this :  *  A  heavy  swell  arose  on  the 
quarter,  which  struck  our  weather-quarter  boat,  and  turned  her  in 
upon  the  deck  ...  I  thought  we  had  indeed  found  the  rocks, 
a'nd  the  huge  black  back  of  a  dead  whale  which  just  then  showed 
itself  very  near  the  vessel  much  increased  the  setisationJ 

In  more  ways  than  one  may  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 

*  Sotith  Atlantic  Directory^  1870.    A  long  list  of  apocryphal  i«Iands,  rock?, 
and  shoals  is  given  in  this  volume. 
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islands  be  accounted  for.  The  sternly  prosaic  mariner  will  desire 
nothing  in  this  direction  that  is  not  real,  and  of  this  as  little  as 
possible.  But  happily  for  the  poetic  student  these  disappearances 
stop  short  at  the  precincts  of  ocean  literature.  Enter,  and  the 
magic  is  all  before  you,  perennial  in  its  gorgeousness  or  terror,  its 
sweetness  of  enchantment  or  extravagance  of  horror.  Who  would 
wish  one  of  those  visionary  islands  away  ?  No  prow  built  by  human 
hands  need  fear  them  as  a  danger ;  they  lie  in  a  daylight  or  a  mid- 
night of  their  own,  washed  by  the  elfin  surf  of  faery-land,  lashed 
by  the  storms  of  high  imagination,  phantoms  under  phantom  suns 
and  stars,  dreams  of  the  young-eyed  mariner.  They  are  uncharted; 
but  love  has  their  bearings,  and  memory  holds  them  fondly  to 
their  moorings.  Of  the  sea  they  form  the  daintiest  romance,  and 
they  give  a  colouring  of  poetry  even  to  the  dry  and  austere  per- 
petuation of  such  things  in  these  days  of  scientific  exactness  and 
the  oeca«(ional  blunders  of  the  triumphant  discoverer. 

W.  Clark  Russell. 
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The  Emigration  of  Young  Children 

hy  the  State. 


THE  importance  of  emigi'ation  has  long  been  fully  acknowledged, 
although  not  yet  taken  in  hand  by  the  State.  There  now 
seems  some  disposition  to  amend  this  error,  as  is  shown  by  a 
proposal  recently  made,  that  an  official  department,  to  preside 
over  all  that  concerns  this  subject,  should  be  established.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  much  good  would  result  both  to  the 
mother  country  and  to  her  largely  unpeopled  colonies,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  of  a  somewhat  novel  kind,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  lead  either  to  modifications  in  the  class 
of  emigrants  usually  selected  and  sent  out,  or  to  supplementary 
measures  in  the  direction  indicated  in  this  ])aper. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  these 
views  after  many  years'  experience  of  children  and  their  require- 
ments, gained  as  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children  at  Shadwell,  where  some  two  hundred  of  the  poorest 
class  are  seen  and  assisted  every  day  in  the  week.  It  is,  in  a 
measure,  true  that  a  hospital  experience  is  special,  but  it  brings, 
better  than  any  other,  into  relief  and  prominence  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  i)oor  families,  and  it  is  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter  that  I  base  my  thesis.  Although  some  very  suggestive  facts 
might  be  adduced  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Begistrar- 
General  anent  infant  life  and  mortality,  I  will  not  enter  into  statis- 
tics, preferring  for  the  present  to  discuss  the  principle  rather  than 
the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Briefly  stated,  my  argument  is  that,  owing  to  poverty  and 
stress  of  circumstances,  an  immense  number  of  children  are 
being  bred  and  brought  up  under  conditions  which  cost  many 
their  lives,  or  so  materially  deteriorate  their  health  and  constitu- 
tions as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  battle  of  life.  Moreover, 
apart   from   the   question  of  mere   i>hysical   health — a  matter. 
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nevertheless,  of  immense  moment  to  an  artisan — the  home 
surroundings,  even  when  not  actually  vicious,  are  far  from  being 
good,  while,  outside  the  home,  crime  and  immorality  of  every 
sort  bring  their  pernicious  influence  to  bear  upon  these  children 
just  at  the  age  when  it  is  most  detrimental.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  how  many  families  have  to  content  themselves 
with  a  single  room ;  but  I  know,  both  from  personal  observation 
and  from  other  sources,  that  there  are  many  thousands  whose 
home,  night  and  day,  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one 
small  room.  Even  when  work  is  comparatively  plentiful,  many 
thousands  of  labourers'  families  cannot  aspire  to  more  than  two 
rooms.  In  either  case,  father,  mother,  and  children  can  hardly 
live  decently  under  such  circumstances ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  moral  instincts  of  city  children  are  at  a 
ruefully  low  level. 

The  increasing  emigration  which  is  going  on,  and  has  been 
for  years,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  done  something  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  mother 
country  at  least,  and  yet  the  cry  of  the  *  unemployed '  is  louder 
than  ever.  Can  it  be  that  the  emigration  of  adults  is  a  mistake  ? 
In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  I  believe  it  is,  and  that  herein  lies 
the  reason  why  so  little  effect  seems  to  be  made,  notwithstanding 
the  many  thousands  who  have  started  for  the  colonies.  Curiously 
enough,  the  efforts  of  the  emigration  agencies,  both  <«mmercial 
and  philanthropic,  have  been  almost  solely  directed  tov^rds  aduU«. 
I  hold  that  the  emigration  of  adults  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
chiefly  because  the  majority  of  thode  who  go  out  (often  in 
response '4o  special  inducements  offered)  hate  been  failures  at 
home :  they  have  no  trade  or  useful  craft  to  rely  upon — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  unskilled  labourers,  and  know  as  little  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  a  colonist's  life  as,  imfortunately,  they  know  of 
home  life  and  its  obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  carry  out 
with  them  the  bad  habits,  the  class  prejudices,  in  which  they 
have  been  bom  and  bred.  Their  social  position  in  the  colonies, 
therefore,  is  in  no  way  ameliorated,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Hence  they  do  not  sueceed ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected-  is 
mere  existence,  with  a  continuation  in  their  children  of,  the  same 
helplessness,  hopelessness,  and  ignorance.  Adults  are  {proverbially 
slow  to  change  their  habits ;  they  cannot  throw  off  a  mode  of  life 
in  which  they  have  been  bred  at  home  to  adopt  another  whidi  is 
strange  to  them ;  and,  if  they  have  failed  at  home,  how  much 
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more  surely  will  thej  fail  abroad,  where  everything  is  new  and 
strange?  I  am  weU  aware  that  individaal  exceptions  may  be 
taken  to  the  above  statements.  A  good  carpenter,  for  instance,  ' 
or  a  blacksmith  would  find  steady  employment,  and  be  welccmie 
in  many  places ;  and  so,  too,  other  skilled  workmen.  On  the  \ 
other  hand,  how  much  more  useful  would  these  skilled  workmen 
be  if,  besides  their  trade,  they  knew  something  of  colonial  life  ? 
In  this  country,  at  least,  the  British  workman  is  a  strict  specialist : 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  anything  but  his  own  trade,  and 
very  often  he  only  knows  part  of  a  trade — that  is  to  say,  one 
branch  of  it.  It  is  only  in  large  cities  where  such  men  are  likely 
to  find  the  kind  of  work  they  understand;  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  lack  of  skilled  artisans  in  the 
larger  cities  and   towns  of  our  colonies.     Emigrants   are    not  ' 

wanted  for  the  larger  towns,  but  they  are  wanted  to  open  up  and 
populate  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  to  succeed  a  maa 
must  be  enterprising  and  know  a  little  of  everything,  of  several 
trades  besides  his  own,  and  of  farming  and  of  husbandry.  I 
maintain  that  hitherto  we  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  of 
emigration  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  the 
requisite  number  of  suitable  emigrants  ready  made.  It  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  good  intentions,  of  perseverance,  or  even  of 
capital,  but  rather  one  of  careful  and  deliberate  training. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  emigration  of  young  children,  and 
their  careful  training,  would  meet  every  requirement.  Their 
mere  removal  firom  the  squalid  surroundings  in  which  they  live 
at  present ;  the  improved  health  status  which  would  follow,  not 
of  the  emigrated  children  alone,  but  also  of  those  who  remain 
behind ;  the  cure  of  the  infantile  dyscrasise  (tuberculosis,  rickets, 
scrofula,  syphilis),  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  present 
high  death-rate  among  young  children  ;  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  industry,  temperance,  and  thrift ;  a  suitable  training  in  the 
colony  where  they  are  to  live  and  settle,  are  among  some  of  the 
advantages  which  I  would  claim. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  sketch  out  my  plan.  To  be  of  real 
service,  this  emigration  of  children  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
on  a  liurge  scale,  and  large  sums  of  money  would  be  required  for 
its  adequate  initiation  and  service.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  and 
scope  that  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy  could  not  adequately 
cope  with  it.  The  Grovemment  should  undertake  the  scheme, 
with  all  the  i)ower  and  authority  that  the  Grovemment  alone 
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could  properly  exercise,  and  should  work  it  in  concert  with  the 
colonial  authorities.  The  children,  either  offered  voluntarily  or 
taken  by  the  Grovemment  administration,  would  become  the 
property  of  the  State — State  apprentices — and  subject  to  it,  just 
as  soldiers  are,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  These  children 
would  be  drafted  into  the  various  colonies,  and  so  would  become 
acclimatised.  Instead  of  being  brought  up  in  the  back  slums  of 
towns,  they  would  live  in  fresh  air  ;  instead  of  being  demoralised 
by  overcrowding,  they  would  grow  up  like  human  beings ;  instead 
of  want  and  starvation,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  plain 
and  regular  meals.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  physique  of  such 
children  would  be  greatly  bettered  ? 

A  suitable  settlement  or  village  would  be  chosen  by  capable 
persons,  and  cottages,  or  huts,  or  shanties,  with  the  necessary 
outbuildings,  would  have  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  and  resources  of  the  locality.  Schoolrooms,  workshops, 
land  for  farming  and  for  gardens,  would  also  be  required.  The 
children  would  be  divided  up  into  families,  each  family  having 
its  own  house  and  superintendent.  Their  education  would  com- 
mence at  the  usual  age.  For  the  great  majority,  reading,  writing, 
and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  would  suffice.  When  old 
enough,  the  boys  would  be  taught  some  trade ;  the  girls  would  be 
taught  to  do  housework,  cook,  wash,  dairywork,  dressmaking,  and 
the  like.  All  alike  would  be  taught  such  things  as  would  be 
useful  to  and  in  the  particular  colony  they  were  living  in.  Of 
course  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  be  necessary  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  ought  to  be  more  or  less  universally  taught.  So, 
too,  carpentering,  a  most  essential  accomplishment,  and  one 
which  would  prove  useful  to  any  colonist.  Special  aptitudes  and 
tastes  would  have  to  be  encouraged  and  taken  up,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  manual.  I  know  that  a  certain  number  of  children 
have  already  been  sent  out  by  private  societies ;  but  I  do  not  hold 
with  this.  The  mere  sending  out  of  children,  and  placing  them 
in  the  families  of  settlers,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  plan  I  am 
urging.  For  the  most  part,  such  children  become  drudges ;  they 
are  taught  nothing  that  is  of  any  real  service  to  them,  and  they 
are  very  little  better  off  in  their  new  homes  than  they  were  in 
their  old  ones. 

Out  of  any  given  one  thousand  children  so  emigrated  and  trained 
probably  some  ten  or  twenty  would  grow  up  into  first-class  adults, 
and  would  make  excellent  heads  of  settlements  for  later  batches 
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of  children ;  some  one  hundred  or  more  would  make  high-class 
adults,  and,  though  they  might  lack  the  qualifications  necessaiy 
for  heads  of  settlements,  would,  nevertheless,  make  good  over- 
seers and  tnuners;  some  of  the  children  would  be  good  for 
nothing ;  some  would  die ;  the  remainder — the  rank  and  file — at 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  would  be  far  better  colonists  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  than  any  sent  out  promiscuously  from  the 
mother  country.  After  a  few  years,  the  older  children  would  be 
drafted  further  afield,  and  would  be  told  ofif  to  the  work  involved 
in  the  foundation  of  new  villages  and  in  the  necessary  extension 
of  the  old  ones ;  younger  children  would  be  sent  out  to  the  parent 
establishments.  Thus  a  constant  change  would  be  going  on.  The 
apprenticeship  completed,  the  emigrants  would  be  free  to  do  as 
they  thought  best.  Many  would  doubtless  marry,  and  permanently 
establish  themselves  ;  some  would  continue  to  work  for  wages  at 
the  establishments  or  elsewhere.  As  has  been  said,  all  would  be 
taught  such  duties  as  every  colonist  ought  to  know  at  least  some- 
thing about ;  some  would  show  special  aptitudes  for  one  trade  or 
another,  and  might  then  be  regularly  trained  to  it.  So  with  the 
girls.  I  should  not  urge  any  liard-and-fast  rule  of  conduct,  but 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all.  Such  men  and  women,  after  a 
suitable  training,  would  be  as  much  superior  to  ordinary  emigrant 
colonists  as  drilled  soldiers  are  superior  to  the  raw  recruits  from 
which  they  are  manufEtctured.  Mutatis  mutandis^  the  results 
of  apprenticing  and  training  emigmnts  would  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  drilling  our  soldiers,  the  essential  point  in  each  case 
being  that  they  are  taught  their  duties  rather  than  allowed  to 
pick  up  their  information  any  and  everywhere.  It  always  appears 
to  me  that  those  who  would  inculcate  habits  of  thrift,  so  called, 
into  the  working  classes,  l)egin  at  the  wrong  end  of  life — with 
adults  instead  of  with  children.  The  poor  are  said  to  be  improvi- 
dent and  thriftless.  This  is  true  in  a  sense.  But  what  is  thrift  ? 
Can  a  woman  be  thrifty,  and  teach  thrift  to  her  family,  who  has 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  best  she  can,  and  on  miserably  in* 
sufficient  means  ?  Is  not  thrift  a  collective  word,  and  does  it  not 
imply  several  distinct  excellences  ?  Can  children  be  expected  to 
imbibe  habits  of  cleanliness,  forethought,  economy,  self-respect, 
self-denial,  content,  and  all  the  other  virtues  included  in  this  word 
thrift,  in  such  homes — single  rooms ! — as  those  in  which  so  many 
of  the  poor  are  bom,  and  live,  and  die  ?  On  the  other  hand,  by 
taking  children  away  from  evil  example  and  from  evil  surroundings 
»nd  by  training  them  up  to  be  useful  meuxbers  of  society, -an 
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immense  amount  of  good  may  be  done,  not  to  the  emigrated 
children  alone,  but  to  the  great  colonies,  which  are  so  much  in 
need  of  hands  to  develop  them. 

What  children  could  be  sent  ?  Some  readers  will  be  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  deliberately  separating  children  from  their  parents, 
and  sending  them  out  wholesale  to  the  colonies  as  emigrants.  If 
the  homes  of  these  children,  or  the  home  influence  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  in  any  sense  realised  what  <  home  '  and  ^  home 
influence'  may  mean  to  better-class  children,  I  should  be  the  last 
to  urge  such  a  plan  as  that  now  under  consideration.  But  for 
children  who  are  exposed  to  every  sort  of  evil  example,  and  whose 
^  home '  is  mostly  in  the  London  gutters,  nothing  but  gain  could 
result  from  the  change.  .  Are  there  parents  who  would  voluntarily 
make  over  their  children  for  the  piuposes  of  colonisation  ?  I  think 
there  are  many  who  would  be  only  too  glad,  and  that  a  great 
difficulty  would  be  the  selection  of  the  most  deserving  and  the 
most  suitable.  There  are,  moreover,  large  numbers  of  orphaned 
children  who  have  no  homes  and  no  ties.  I  should  object  to  the 
sending  out  of  young  criminals,  though  the  young  children  of 
criminals  would  be  most  suitable  subjects  for  enforced  emigration, 
with  or  without  their  parents'  consent.  Indeed,  if  criminal  offences 
deprived  the  criminals  of  the  rights  of  guardianship  and  control 
over  their  children,  a  powerful  weapon  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  law.  At  present,  what  becomes  of  the  children  of 
convicts,  and  what  chance  have  they  in  the  battle  of  life  ?  If 
there  existed  a  colonising  department,  with  authority  to  take 
possession  of  such  children  of  criminals  as  they  might  choose 
to  select,  some  few,  at  least,  would  be  rescued  from  their  otherwise 
hopeless  condition. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  the  plan  now  under  consideration  is 
that  yiywng  children  only  should  be  selected,  before  untoward 
mirroundings  have  had  time  to  undermine  the  health,  or  blunt 
the  moral  sense — ^before  evil  habits  have  been  acquired.  For  this 
purpose,  children  of  about  two  to  five  years  of  age  would  be  the 
most  suitable,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  usefulness  of  the 
scheme,  children  from  the  largest  families  should  have  })reference. 
Nor  would  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  rest  mainly  or  solely 
with  those  sent  out.  If  this  emigration  were  carried  out  on  a 
sufficient  scale,  those  who  remain  behind  would  have  more  room ; 
there  would  be  greater  chances  of  finding  employment,  there  would 
fce  I'eiEfe  dVetcYoVding.    The  parents,  relieved  of  6ne  or  two  of  their 
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children,  would  be  better  able  to  do  something  like  justice  to  the 
remainder.  It  will  be  asked  whether  such  a  scheme  would  not 
encourage  ill-considered  marriages.  Do  the  present  conditions 
discourage  these  marriages?  Do  not  young  men  and  women, 
neither  of  whom  has  any  means,  or  trade,  or  even  regular  employ- 
ment, marry  notwithstanding,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  &ct 
that  children  may  be  bom  to  them,  for  whom  they  can  provide 
but  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  even  when  wages  are  attainable  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  bringing  up.  They  have 
never  known  any  other  conditions,  and  they  not  unnaturally  lack 
the  ambition  to  improve  on  what  seems  to  them  the  natural  order 
of  things. 

Would  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  even  on  a  large 
scale,  be  very  great  ?  Compared  with  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
Poor  Law  Boards  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  a  small  sum  would 
suffice.  But  while  the  former  progressively  increases  and  provides 
only  for  present  needs,  the  emigration  and  training  of  children 
would  in  time  to  come  be  a  profitable  undertaking  to  the  State, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  would  soon  mean,  very 
largely,  a  transfer  of  expenditure  from  one  department  to  another 
— that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  the  colonies,  where  population  is  wanted,  where 
land  and  living  are  comparatively  cheap,  where  fresh  air  is  abun- 
dant, in  lieu  of  workhouses,  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  schools  on 
a  limited  scale  at  home,  where  land  and  living  are  very  dear, 
where  overcrowding  exists,  and  where  the  social  surroundings  are 
such  that  children  cannot  be  taught  what  is  useful  and  good, 
without,  from  their  tenderest  years  upwards,  being  involuntarily 
exposed  to  leam  (by  example)  much  that  is  debasing  and  bad. 

As  a  surgeon,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  immense 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  little  emigrSa  from  the  pro- 
posed change  of  locality,  from  their  overcrowded  homes  and  streets 
to  the  bracing  air  of  the  colonies.  Large  numbers  of  these 
children  have  inherited  debilities  and  tendencies  to  disease  which, 
unless  counteracted,  will  make  them  constitutionally  weak  through- 
out life.  Rickets  and  scrofula  are  diseases  of  this  kind,  and  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  long-continued  unsanitary  influences.  These 
diseases  are  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  dominant  among  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  notwithstanding  the  inmiense 
services  rendered  by  the  children's  hospitals,  now  scattered  through 
the  country.     Any  plan  which  helps  to  segregate  the  population 
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of  our  manufacturing  towns  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  these 
diseases,  and  therefore  on  the  working  classes  as  a  body.  There 
will  be  fewer  deaths  and  less  sickness  among  the  children,  and 
fewer  weakly  men  and  women  to  marry  and  transmit  weakly 
tendencies  to  their  offspring.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
mense importance  of  robust  health  to  the  artisan  classes,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  a  very  press- 
ing one,  and  that  it  merits  a  graver  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  than  it  has  yet  received. 

To  recapitulate;  this  plan,  if ~ adequately  carried  out,  would 
relieve  us  of  some  of  the  surplus  population  of  our  large  towns, 
while  it  would  supply  that  which  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  colonies — emigrants ;  not  an  overflow  of  tradeless,  helpless, 
vagrant  aduHs,  but  young  children  capable  of  being  taught  to 
become  useful  citizens.  It  would  thus  de^velop,  in  the  best  sense 
and  in  the  best  manner,  our  colonies,  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
which  are  lying  unproductive  for  the  want  of  hands  and  heads  to 
make  them  actively  productive.  To  the.  advantages  of  giving 
these  children  a  good  education  suitable  for  emigrants  to  the 
colonies  would  be  added  the  advantages  of  placing  th0  children 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  evil  communications  which  corrupt  good 
manners. 

Robert  William  Parker. 
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Claude  Tyack's  Ordeal. 


I. 

CLAUDE  TYACK  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest  inan  of  mj 
time  at  Harvard.  And  when  I  saw  him  walking  one  day 
with  Elsie  Marple  through  the  college  avenue,  I  felt  really  and 
truly  jealous  about  Elsie. 

Those  were  the  dear  old  days  before  the  war,  and  Professor 
Marple  then  taught  Greek  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  in 
Cambridge  lecture-halls.  Elsie  was  still  the  belle  of  Cambridge, 
and  I  was  Elsie's  favoured  admirer.  But  that  afternoon,  when  I 
met  Elsie  a  little  later,  alone,  by  the  old  Law  School,  near  the 
Agassiz  Museum,  I  was  half-angry  with  her  for  talking  to  Tyack. 
She  blushed  as  I  came  up,  and  I  put  the  wrong  interpretation  on 
her  blushes.  *  Elsie,'  I  said,  for  I  called  her  even  then  by  her 
Christian  name,  '  that  fellow  Claude's  been  here  walking  with 
you!' 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  her  big  brown  eyes,  and 
answered  softly,  *  He  has,  Walter,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  him.' 

*  Sorry  for  him ! '  I  cried,  somewhat  hot  in  the  fiuje.  *  Why 
sorry  ?  What's  he  been  doing  or  saying  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for?' 

I  spoke  roughly,  I  suppose.  I  was  young,  and  I  was  angry. 
Elsie  turned  her  big  brown  eyes  upon  me  once  more  and  said 
only,  *  I'm  very  sorry  for  him.  Poor,  poor  fellow !  I'm  very 
sorry.' 

*  Elsie,'  I  answered,  '  you've  no  right  to  speak  so  about  any 
other  fellow.  Tyack's  been  making  love  to  you.  I'm  sure  of 
that.  Why  did  you  let  him  ?  You're  mine  now,  and  I  claim  the 
whole  of  you.' 

To  my  great  surprise,  Elsie  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
walked  away  without  answering  me  anything.  I  was  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  but  I  let  her  go.  I  didn't  even  try  in  any  way  to 
stop  her  or  ask  her  why  she  should  cry  so  strangely.    1  onfy 
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knew,  like  a  foolish  boy  as  I  was,  that  my  heart  was  full  of  wrath 
and  resentment  against  Tyack. 

That  evening  I  met  him  again  in  the  dining-hall — ^the  old 
hall  on  the  college  square  that  preceded  the  big  memorial  build- 
ing we  of  the  Harvard  brigade  set  up  long  afterwards  in  honour 
of  the  Boys  who  fell  in  the  great  struggle. 

I  looked  at  him  angrily  and  spoke  angrily.  After  hall  we 
went  out  together  into  the  cool  air.  Tyack  was  flushed  and  still 
angrier  than  I.  *  You  want  to  triumph  over  me,'  he  said  in  a 
fierce  way,  as  we  readied  the  door.  *  That  is  mean  and  ungene- 
rous. You  might  do  better.  In  your  place  I  would  have  more 
magnanimity.' 

I  didn't  know  what  on  earth  he  meant,  but  my  hot  French 
blood  boiled  up  at  once — the  Ponsards  came  over  with  the  first 
Huguenot  refugees  in  the  Evangile  to  New  England — and  I 
answered  hastily,  *No  man  calls  me  mean  for  nothing.  Blow 
follows  word  with  men  of  my  sort,  Tyack.  Insult  me  again,  and 
you  know  what  you'll  get  for  it.' 

*  You  are  a  fool  and  a  coward,'  he  cried  through  his  clenched 
teeth.  *  No  gentleman  would  so  treat  a  conquered  rival.  Tsn't 
it  enough  that  you  have  beaten  me  and  crushed  me  ?  "Need  you 
dance  upon  me  and  kick  my  corpse  afterwards  ? ' 

I  don't  know  what  I  answered  back.  I  failed  to  understand 
him  still,  but  I  saw  he  was  furious,  and  I  only  felt  the  angrier 
for  that ;  but  I  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
wished  it  to  be  open  war,  war  it  should  be  with  no  quarter. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  he  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  and  without  uttering  a  word  stalked  haughtily  ofl^, 
his  face  purple  with  suppressed  wrath,  and  his  lips  quivering,  but 
self-controlled  and  outwardly  calm  in  his  gait  and  movement. 
I  thought  he  must  be  going  to  challenge  me — in  those  days 
duelling  was  not  yet  utterly  dead  even  in  the  North — and  I 
waited  for  his  note  with  some  eagerness ;  but  no  challenge  ever 
came.  I  never  saw  Claude  Tyack  again  till  I  met  him  in  the 
Second  Connecticut  regiment,  just  before  the  battle  of  Chatta- 
wauga. 

Late  that  night  I  went  round  to  the  Marples',  trembling  with 
excitement,  and  after  our  easy  American  fashion  asked  at  the 
door  to  see  Miss  Elsie.  Elsie  came  down  to  me  alone  in  the 
dining-room ;  her  eyes  were  still  a  little  swollen  with  crying,  but 
she  looked  even  lovelier  and  gentler  than  ever.  I  asked  her 
what  had  passed  between  her  and  Tyack,  and  she  told  me  in 
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simple  Woids  a  story  thaty  angry  as  I  was,  sent  a  thrill  of  regret 
and  remorse  through  my  inmost  being.  Tyack  had  oome  up  to 
her  that  afternoon  in  the  elm  avenue,  she  said,  and  after  gently 
leading  up  to  it  by  half-hints,  whose  meaning  she  never  per- 
ceived till  afterwards,  had  surprised  her  at  last  byaskinj^  her 
outright  to  be  his  wife  and  make  him  happy  for  ever  and  ever. 
Elsie  was  so  breathless  at  this  tmezpected  declaration  that  she 
had  not  even  presence  of  mind  to  tell  him  at  once  of  our  virtual 
engagement ;  and  Tyack  seeing  her  hesitate  and  temporise, 
went  on  begging  her  in  the  profoundest  terms  of  love  and  affec- 
tion, till  her  woman's  heart  was  touched  with  pity.  ^  He  said  he 
could  never  know  another  happy  moment,'  she  whispered, '  unless 
I  would  have  him,  Walter ;  and  as  he  said  it  I  knew  by  his  eyes 
he  really  meant  it.' 

^  And  what  did  you  answer  ? '  I  asked  in  an  agony  of  doubty 
my  heart  misgiving  me  for  my  anger  that  evening. 

*  I  said  to  him,  ^^  Oh,  Air.  Tyack,  I  know  you  mean  it,  and  if 
it  weren't  that  I  love  Walter  Ponsard  with  all  my  soul,  I  think 
out  of  very  pity  I  should  have  to  marry  you.* 

<  You  said  that,'  I  cried,  the  devil  within  me  getting  the 
better  of  me  for  a  moment. 

<  Yes,  Walter,  I  said  that.  And  Mr.  Tyack  gave  a  sort  of  low, 
suppressed,  sobbing  cry,  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  thrust  through, 
I  should  think,  and  pressed  his  two  hands  hard  upon  his  bosom 
and  staggered  away  as  if  I  had  shot  him.' 

<  Elsie,'  I  said,  taking  her  white  hand  in  mine  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  *  I  understand  it  all  now.  I  hope  to  heaven  we  haven't, 
betaseen  us,  sent  that  man  Tyack  to  blow  his  brains  out,  or  jump 
into  the  river.' 

When  I  got  back  to  my  rooms  at  a  little  past  midnight  I 
found  a  note  lying  on  my  table.  I  took  it  up  and  read  it  eagerly. 
This  is  what  it  said  : — 

*  Walter  Ponsard,— You  have  treated  me  brutally.  No 
honourable  man  would  act  as  you  have  done.  Yet,  for  her  sake, 
I  refrain  from  returning  the  blow  you  gave  me.  But  whenever 
my  own  turn  comes,  without  hurting  her^  trust  me,  you  will  find 
you  have  provoked  a  dangerous  enemy. 

*  Claude  Tyack.' 
I  breathed  freer.     Then  he  would  not  kill  himself.    I  didn't 
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mind  his  threat  of  vengeance,  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
bear  the  guilt  of  his  blood  upon  me. 

Next  morning,  Tyack  had  gone  from  Cambridge,  and  nobody 
knew  where  he  had  betaken  himself. 


ir. 

Before  Chattawauga,  I  was  passing  through  camp,  in  my 
uniform  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Harvard  battalion  of  the  Third 
Massachusetts,  when  I  saw  an  orderly  coming  from  Holditch's 
regiment,  with  a  note  for  the  general  from  Colonel  Holditch. 
Ue  wore  the  grey  stuff,  with  blue  facing,  of  the  Second  Con- 
necticut. We  recognised  each  other  at  the  first  glance.  It  was 
Claude  Tyack. 

Everybody  in  the  North  volunteered  in  those  days,  and  some 
of  us  who  volunteered  rose  Cut  to  be  field  officers,  while  others 
of  us,  equally  well  bom  and  bred,  remained  in  the  ranks  for 
months  together.  Tyack  and  I  were  among  the  residuum.  Ue 
glanced  at  me  curtly  and  passed  on.  I  somehow  felt,  I  don't 
know  why,  that  the  hour  of  his  revenge  could  not  be  far  distant. 

I  sat  down  in  my  tent  that  night  and  wrote  to  Elsie.  It  was 
Elsie  who  had  wished  me  to  volunteer.  I  wrote  to  her  whenever 
an  occasion  offered.  A  mail  was  going  that  evening  from  the 
field.  I  told  her  all  about  the  expected  battle,  but  I  said  never 
a  word  about  poor  Tyack. 

Just  as  we  were  turning  in  for  the  night,  a  United  States 
mail  was  distributed  to  the  detachment.  I  opened  my  letter 
from  Elsie  with  trembling  fingers.  She  wrote,  as  ever,  full  of 
fears  and  hopes.  A  little  postscript  ended  the  letter.  ^  I  hear,* 
she  said,  Hhat  poor  Claude  Tyack  is  with  you  in  Bumside's 
division.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  sorry  for  him.  If  possible, 
try  and  make  your  quarrel  up  before  the  battle.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  think  he  might  be  killed,  and  you  un  forgiven.' 

I  sat  long  with  the  letter  in  my  hand.  A  battle  is  a  very 
serious  thing.  If  Tyack  had  been  there  in  the  tent  that  evening 
I  think  I  should  have  taken  Elsie's  advice  and  made  it  all  up 
with  him.    And  then  things  would  have  been  very  different. 

As  I  sat  there  musing,  with  the  letter  still  in  my  fingers,  the 
drum  beat  suddenly,  and  we  heard  the  signal  for  forming  bat- 
talion. It  was  the  night  surprise :  Whelock  and  Bons^jour  were 
upon  us  suddenly. 

Everybody  knows  what  Chattawauga  was  like.     We  fought 
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hard,  but  the  circumstances  were  against  the  Harvard  battalion. 
Though  Buniside  held  his  own  in  the  centre,  to  be  sure,  the  right  \ 
wing  had  a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  seventy-two  of  us  Harvard  Boys 
were  taken  prisoners.  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  war — I 
leave  that  to  Harper's  and  the  Century — so  I  shall  only  say,  , 
mthout  attempting  to  explain  it,  that  we  were  marched  off  at 
once  to  Bonsejour's  rear,  and  sent  by  train  next  day  to  Kichmond. 
There  we  remained  for  five  months,  close  prisoners,  without  one 
word  from  home,  and,  what  to  me  was  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
without  possibility  of  communicating  with  Elsie.  Elsie,  no  doubt, 
would  think  I  was  dead.  That  thought  alone  was  a  perpetual 
torture  to  me.  Would  Tyack  take  advantage  of  my  absence  ? 
Elsie  was  mine :  I  knew  I  could  trust  her. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  the  other  men  were  released  on 
parole.  They  offered  me  the  same  terms,  but  I  refused  to  accept 
them.  It  seemed  to  me  a  question  of  principle.  I  had  pledged  my 
word  already  to  fight  to  the  death  for  my  country,  and  I  couldn't 
forswear  myself  by  making  terms  with  rebels.  We  of  the  old 
New  England  stock  took  a  serious  view  of  the  war  and  its 
meaning :  we  didn't  look  upon  it  as  a  vast  national  armed  picnic 
party.  Even  for  Elsie's  sake,  I  would  not  consent  to  purchase  a 
useless  freedom  by  what  I  regarded  as  a  pubb'c  treachery.  I 
could  not  have  loved  Elsie  so  much,  *  loved  I  not  honour  more,' 
as  the  poet  of  our  common  country  phrases  it. 

I  was  left  the  only  prisoner  in  the  old  baiTacks  in  Clay  Street, 
Kichmond,  and  of  course  I  was  accordingly  but  little  guarded. 
A  few  weeks  later  an  opportunity  occurred  for  me  to  get  away. 
A  wounded  soldier  from  the  front,  straggling  in  by  himself  from 
the  entrenchments,  fainted  opposite  the  Clay  Street  Barracks, 
and  was  hastily  brought  in  and  put  to  bed  there,  the  hospital 
accommodation  in  the  city  being  already  more  than  overcrowded. 
In  the  dusk  of  evening  I  conveyed  his  clothes  to  my  own  room, 
and  next  day  I  put  them  on,  a  tattered  and  bloodstained  Con- 
federate uniform.  Then,  having  shaved  off  my  beard  with  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron,  well  sharpened  against  a  hone,  I  passed  out 
boldly  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  lounging  sentry,  and  made 
my  way  across  the  streets  of  the  half-beleaguered  city.  I  waited 
till  nightfall  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Franklin 
^r^treet,  where  men  sat  and  smoked  and  discussed  the  news ;  and 
when  the  lamps  began  to  be  lighted  around  the  State  Capitol,  I 
slank  off  along  the  riverside,  so  as  to  avoid  being  hailed  and 
challenged  by  the  sentries,  who  held  all  the  approaches  from  the 
direction  of  Washington. 
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In  those  days,  I  need  hardly  say,  strong  lines  of  earthworks 
were  drawn  around  Richmond  city  on  the  north,  east,  and  west^ 
where  Lee  was  defending  it;  and  it  was  only  along  the  river 
■  southward  that  any  road  was  left  fairly  open  into  the  country.  I 
went  by  the  river  bank,  therefore,  onward  and  onward,  till  the 
city  lights  faded  slowly  one  by  one  into  the  darkness  behind  me. 
I  passed  a  few  soldiers  here  and  there  on  the  road,  but  my  Con- 
federate uniform  sufficiently  protected  me  from  any  unfavourable 
notice.  If  any  of  them  hailed  me  with  a  < Hullo,  stranger! 
where  are  you  off  this  time  of  evening  ? '  my  answer  was  easy, 
*  Straight  from  the  front.  Sick  leave.  Just  discharged  from 
hospital  in  Lee's  division.'  Southern  chivalry  nodded  and  passed 
on  without  further  parley.  I  was  going,  in  fact,  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  many  questions  to  be  asked  me  in  passing.  Every- 
body from  the  South  was  hurrying  up  to  the  front :  a  wounded 
soldier,  straggling  homeward,  attracted  then  but  little  attention. 

I  walked  on  and  on,  always  along  the  bank  of  the  dark  river, 
till  I  had  almost  reached  the  point  where  the  Appomatox  falls 
into  the  James.  I  wanted  to  reach  the  Northern  lines,  and  to 
get  to  them  I  must  somehow  cross  the  river.  It  was  pitch  dark 
now,  a  moonless  night  in  early  December,  and  even  in  Virginia 
the  water  at  that  season  was  almost  ice-cold  in  the  tidal  estuary. 
But  I  knew  I  must  swim  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  I  tried 
it  the  better  were  my  chances.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  leaving 
the  barracks,  and  I  shoidd  probably  get  nothing  to  eat  until  I 
reached  Bumside's  army.  To-night,  therefore,  I  was  compara- 
tively strong :  the  longer  I  delayed,  the  weaker  would  my  muscles 
grow  with  hunger.  To  lie  out  all  night  on  the  ground  in  the 
cold  is  not  the  best  way  of  preparing  oneself  for  swimming  a 
mile's  width  of  chilly  river.  Besides,  I  was  almost  certain  to  be 
observed  in  the  daytime,  and  shot  like  a  dog,  by  the  one  side  as 
a  spy,  or  by  the  other  as  a  deserter.  My  only  chance  lay  in 
trying  it  by  night,  so  I  plunged  in  boldly  just  as  I  found  myself. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  awful  swim  in  the  dead  of  night 
across  the  tidal  water  of  the  James  river.  The  stars  were  shining 
dimly  overhead  through  the  valley  mist,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Bear  (fori  did  not  know  the  pole-star  then)  I  swam  roughly 
in  what  I  took  to  be  a  general  north-eastward  direction  towards 
the  shore  opposite.  In  a  hundred  yards  or  so  the  southern  bank 
became  quite  invisible,  and  I  could  not  hope  to  see  the  northern 
until  I  had  oome  within  about  the  same  distance  of  it*  All  the 
rest  of  the  way  I  swam  by  the  aid  of  the  stars  alone,  so  far  as 
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\  gaidance  or  compass  went»  and  Ibis  compelled  me  to  keep  my 

.  eyes  strainiDg  pretty  steadily  upward,  and  to  hold  my  head  in  a 

•  most  difficult  and  unnatural  position  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  wat^. 

The  ice-cold  stream  chilled  my  frozen  limbs,  and  the  gloom  and 

the  silence  overawed  and  appalled  me, 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  took  swimming  across ;  time  in  such 
circumstances  cannot  be  measured  by  mere  minutes.  I  only 
know  it  seemed  to  me  then  a  whole  eternity.  Stroke  after  stroke, 
I  swam  mechanically  on,  each  movement  of  my  thighs  coming 
harder  and  harder.  My  trousers  impeded  my  movement  terribly; 
and  though  I  had  thrown  off  my  coat  on  the  further  bank,  to  leare 
the  arms  free,  the  boots  which  I  had  tied  around  my  neck  made 
swimming  more  difficult,  and  weighted  my  head  from  observing 
my  star-guides.  Still  I  went  on  and  on  in  a  dogged  fiaiahion,  xny 
limbs  moving  as  if  by  clockwork.  I  must  have  been  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  across  when  I  became  aware  of  a  new  terror 
unexpectedly  confronting  me.  My  eyes  had  been  fixed  steadily 
upon  the  stars,  so  I  had  not  noticed  it  before ;  and  the  noiseless 
working  of  the  little,  screw  had  escaped  my  ears  even  in  that 
ghastly  silence.  But,  casting  a  hasty  glance  down  the  river 
Kideways,!  noticed  all  at  once,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  a  small 
steam  launch,  making  up  stream,  was  almost  upon  me.  I  knew 
immediately  what  she  must  be — the  launch  of  the  JSajMiAannoci:, 
Confederate  ironclad,  on  her  way  up  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
quays  at  Kichmond. 

I  must  live  it  out,  to  get  back  to  Elsie.  That  was  the  one 
thought  that  made  up  my  whole  being,  as  I  lay  tiiere  motionless, 
floating  on  the  still  water,  numbed  with  cold,  and  half-dead  with 
my  exertions. 

I  dared  not  move  lest  the  launch  should  see,  by  the  dancing 
reflection  of  her  light  on  the  rippled  waves  I  made,  there  was 
something  astir  ahead,  aud  should  give  me  chase  and  capture. me 
as  a  deserter.  I  floated  like  a  log  on  the  silent  surface,  and 
waited  with  upturned  face  and  closed  eyes  for  the  launch  to  pass 
by  me — or  run  over  me. 

As  I  floated  I  heard  her  screw  draw  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
wondered  whether  I  lay  direct  in  her  course.  If  so,  no  help  for 
it ;  she  must  run  me  down.  It  was  safer  so  than  to  swim  away 
and  attract  attention. 

I  turned  my  eyes  sideways  and  opened  them  cautiously  as  the 
noise  came  close.  By  Heavens,  yes !  She  was  heading  stsfaight 
for  me ! 
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At  Harvard  I  had  always  been  a  good  diver*  I  dived  now, 
noiselessly  and  imperceptibly :  it  would  almost  be  truer  to  say, 
I  let  myself  go  under  without  conscious  movement.  The  water 
<doB6d  above  my  face  at  once,  I  seemed  to  feel  something  glide 
above  me.  I  was  dimly  aware  of  the  recoil  from  the  screw.  T 
shut  my  eyes  once  more,  and  held  my  breath  in  my  full  chest. 
Next  instant  I  was  whirled  by  the  after-current  back  to  the 
Bur&ce  in  the  wake  of  the  screw^  and  saw  the  white  stars  still 
shining  above  me. 

'Something  black  on  the  water,'  shouted  a  voice  behind. 
'  Otter,  I  take  it ;  or  might  be  a  nigger,  contraband  bound  North. 
Whichever  it  is,  I'll  have  a  cock-shot  at  it,  captain,  anyway.' 

I  dived  again  at  the  word,  half-dead  with  cold  and  fear ;  and 
even  as  I  dived  felt  rather  than  heard  the  thud  and  hiss  of  a  rifle- 
bullet  ricochetting  on  the  water,  just  at  the  very  point  where  my 
head  had  rested  an  instant  earlier. 

'  Otter  I'  the  voice  said  again  as  I  reached  the  sur&ce,  numbed 
and  breathless,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  afraid  to  let  anything 
but  my  mouth  and  ears  rise  above  the  black  level  of  the  water, 
And  the  steam-launch  moved  steadily  on  her  way  without  waiting 
to  take  any  further  notice  of  me. 

The  danger  was  past  once  more  for  the  moment,  but  I  was  too 
exhausted  to  swim  any  further,  deadened  in  my  limbs  with  cold 
as  I  was,  and  cramped  with  my  exertions.  I  could  only  float  &ce 
upward  on  my  back,  and  soon  became  almost  senseless  from 
exposure.  Every  now  and  again,  indeed,  consciousness  seemed  to 
return  fitfully  for  a  moment,  and  I  struck  out  in  blind  energy 
with  my  legs,  I  knew  not  in  what  direction ;  but  for  the  most 
part  I  merely  floated  like  a  log  down  stream,  allowing  myself  to 
be  carried  resistlessly  before  the  sluggish  cuirent. 

As  day  broke  I  revived  a  little.  I  must  then  have  been  at 
least  three  hours  in  the  ice-cold  water.  I  saw  land  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  me.  With  one  despairing  final  effort,  I  know 
not  how,  I  struck  out  with  my  legs  like  galvanised  limbs,  and 
made  for  it — for  land  and  Elsie. 

Would  Federal  pickets  be  guarding  the  shore?  That  was 
now  my  next  anxiety.  If  so,  my  doom  was  sealed.  They  would 
challenge  me  at  once,  and,  as  I  could  not  give  the  countersign, 
vrould  shoot  me  down  without  a  thought  or  a  question  as  a  spy 
from  Richmond. 

Fortunately  the  shore  was  here  unguarded ;  below  Mitchell's 
redoubt,  indeed,  attack  from  southward  was  always  held  impossible. 
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I  dragged  myself  on  land»  over  the  muddy  tidal  flat,  and  fannd 
myself  in.  the  midst  of  that  terrible,  desolate,  swampy  region 
known  as  the  Wilderness,  the  scene  of  the  jchief  early  conflicts  in 
the  struggle  for  disruption,  and  of  the  battlefields  where  Xfee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  stood  at  bay  like  wounded  tigers. 

When  I  came  to  realise  my  actual  plight  I  began  to  feel  what 
a  fool  I  had  been  to  run  away  from  Richmond.    I  sat  there  on 
the  bank,  frozen  and  wet,  dripping  from  head  to  foot,  my  soaked 
boots  hanging  useless  round  my  neck,  my  blood  chilled,  my  limbs 
shivering,  my  heart  almost  dead,  and  yet  with  a  terrible  sense 
of  fever  in  my  cold  lips,  and  a  fierce  throbbing  in  my  aching 
head.   I  had  no  food,  and  no  chance  of  getting  any.    Around  me 
stretched  that  broken  marshy  country,  alternating  between  pine- 
barrens  and  swampy  bottoms.     Scouts  and  pickets  held  the  chief 
points  everywhere :  to  show  myself  before  them  in  my  wet  and 
ragged  Confederate  uniform  would  be  to  draw  fire  at  a  moment's 
notice.    What  to  do  I  had  no  conception :  I  merely  sat  there,  mj 
head  in  my  hands,  and  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited  still,  till 
the  sun  was  high  up  in  the  blank-blue  heavens. 

I  won't  describe  the  eight  days  of  speechless  agony  that 
followed  in  the  Wilderness.  I  wandered  up  and  down  through 
scrub  and  pine-woods,  not  daring  at  first  to  show  myself  openly ; 
and  then,  when  hunger  and  &tigue  at  last  conquered  my  fear, 
not  knowing  where  to  look  for  the  Federal  outposts.  Night  after 
night  I  lay  upon  the  bare  ground,  in  the  highest  and  driest  part 
of.  the  wild  pine-barrens,  and  saw  the  cold  stars  shining  above, 
and  heard  the  whip-poor-will  scream  shrill  overhead  in  the  thick 
darkness.  It  was  an  awful  time :  I  dare  not  trust  myself  even 
now  to  recall  it  too  vividly.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  wild 
persimmon  trees,  indeed,  I  might  have  starved  in  that  terrible 
week.  But  luckily  the  persimmons  were  very  plentiful;  and 
though  a  man  can't  live  on  them  for  ever  with  absolute  comfort, 
they  will  serve  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  somehow  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  wild  berry  or  fruit  I  know  of. 

At  last,  on  the  eighth  morning,  as  I  lay  asleep  on  the  ground, 
wearied  and  feverish,  I  felt  myself  rudely  shaken  by  a  rough 
hand,  and,  opening  my  eyes  with  a  start,  saw  to  my  joy  the 
Northern  uniform  on  the  three  men  who  stood  around  me. 

*  Spy  I '  the  sergeant  said,  briefly.  *  Tie  his  hands,  O'G-rady. 
Lift  him  up.     March  him  before  you.' 

I  told  them  at  once  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Harvard  Battalion, 
escaped  from  Eidbmond ;  but  of  course  th^y  didn't  and  couldn't 
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believe  me.  My  Confederate  imif(Hrm  told  too  false  a  story. 
However,  I  was  far  too  weak  to  march,  and  the  men  carried  me, 
one  of  them  going  on  to  get  me  food  and  brandy ;  for,  spy  or  no 
spy,  one  thing  was  clear  past  all  doubting,  that  I  was  so  faint  and 
ill  with  hunger  and  exposure  that  to  make  me  walk  would  have 
been  sheer  cruelty. 

^  Take  him  to  headquarters,'  my  captor  or  my  rescuer  said,  in 
a  short  voice,  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  greedily  the 
bread  and  meat  and  brandy  the  first  man  had  brought  up  for  me. 

They  carried  me  to  headquarters  and  brought  me  up  before 
three  officers.  The  officers  questioned  me  closely  and  incredulously. 
They  would  hear  nothing  of  my  being  a  Federal  prisoner.  The 
uniform  alone  was  enough  to  condemn  me.  ^  Take  him  away  and 
search  him,'  they  said  peremptorily.  The  sergeant  took  me  to 
a  tent  and  searched  me  ;  and  found  nothing. 

I  knew  then  what  would  happen  next.  They  would  try  me 
by  a  rude  rough-and-ready  court-martial,  and  hang  me  for  a  spy 
that  very  morning. 

As  I  marched  out  from  the  sergeant's  tent  again,  absolutely 
despondent  with  Migue  and  fever,  an  officer  in  a  major's  uniform 
strolled  casually  towards  us.  Promotion  was  often  quick  in  those 
days.    The  major,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  Claude  Tyack. 

He  stopped  and  gazed  at  me  sternly  for  a  moment.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  &ce  stirred  or  quivered.  '  Sergeant,'  he  said,  in  u 
cold  unconcerned  tone,  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot,  ^  who's  your 
prisoner  ? ' 

*  One  of  Lee's  spies,',  the  sergeant  answered,  carelessly.  *  Took 
him  this  morning  out  on  the  Wilderness.  Fourth  we've  taken 
this  week  anyhow.  The  Kebs  are  getting  kinder  desperate,  I 
reckon.' 

I  looked  Claude  Tyack  back  in  the  face.  He  knew  me  per- 
fectly, but  never  for  one  instant  quailed  or  faltered*  *  What  will 
you  do  with  him?     Shoot  him  ?'  he  inquired. 

*  String  him  up,'  the  sergeant  replied,  with  a  quiet  grin, 
I  stood  still  and  said  nothing. 

They  took  me  back  and  held  a  short  informal  drumhead 
court-martial.  It  all  occupied  five  minutes.  A  man's  life  counts 
for  so  little  in  war  time.  I  was  half-dead  already,  and  never 
listened  to  it.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past  for  me  long  ago. 
I  stood  bolt  upright,  my  arms  folded  desperately  in  front,  and 
faced  Claude  Tyack  without  ever  flinching.  Claude  Tyack,  who 
only  looked  on  as  a  mere  spectator,  faced  me  in  return,  mute  and 
white,  in  solemn  expectation. 
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^D.*  you  admit  you  are  a  spy?'  the  presiding  officer  asked 
me. 

^  No/  I  replied,  ^  I  am  a  Federal  prisoner  from  Richmond,  late 
sergeant  in  the  Massachusetts  contingent.' 

*  Can  you  get  anyone  to  identify  you  ?' 

*  In  Bumside's  division — yes ;  hundreds.' 

The  presiding  officer  smiled  grimly.  ^  Bumside's  diviBidn  is 
a  long  'way  off  now/  he  said  calmly.  ^  It  moved  a  month  ago. 
We  can't  bring  men  all  the  way  from  Kentucky,  you  know,  to  look 
at  you.' 

I  bowed  my  head.  It  mattered  little.  I  was  too  wearied  out 
to  fight  for  life  any  longer.     I  only  thought  of  Elsie's  misery. 

Then  I  became  aware  that  Claude  Tyack  had  joined  the  ring 
a  little  closer,  and  was  looking  at  me  with  fixed  and  rigid  attention. 

*  Nobody  nearer?'  the  officer  asked. 

I  kept  my  eyes  riveted  on  Tyack's.  I  could  not  aj^al  to 
him ;  not  even  for  Elsie.  He  would  not  help  me.  I  never  knew 
till  that  moment  I  was  a  thought-reader ;  but  in  Tyack's  face  I 
read  it  all — all  he  was  thinking  as  it  passed  through  his  mind : 
read  it,  and  felt  certain  I  read  it  correctly. 

If  he  allowed  me  to  be  shot  then  and  there,  he  would  not  only 
wipe  out  old  scores,  but  would  also  in  time  marry  Elsie. 

I  saw  those  very  words  passing  rapidly  through  his  angry 
mind — *  If  it  weren't  that  I  love  Walter  Ponsard  with  all  my  soul, 
I  think,  Mr.  Tyack,  for  very  pity  I  should  have  to  marry  you.' 

She  would  have  to  marry  him !  He  would  go  back,  certain  of 
my  death ;  he  would  tell  her  all,  save  this  one  episode ;  he  would 
plead  hard,  as  he  had  pleaded  before ;  and  then,  for  pity,  Elsie 
would  marry  him ! 

Our  eyes  met  still;  I  returned  his  stare:  tall  and  pale  he 
stood  confronting  me :  he  gloated  over  my  misfortune :  we  spoke 
never  a  word  to  one  another ;  and  yet,  we  two  men  knew  per- 
fectly in  our  own  hearts  each  what  the  other  was  thinking. 

There  was  a  deadly  pause.  The  presiding  officer  waited 
j)atiently.  The  words  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat.  I  moistened 
my  lips  with  my  tongue,  and  wetted  my  larynx  by  swallowing. 
Then  I  said  slowly,  *  Nobody  nearer.' 

The  presiding  officer  waited  again.  Clearly  he  was  loth  him- 
self to  condemn  a  man  so  weak  and  ill  as  I  was.  At  last  he 
cleared  his  throat  nervously,  and  turned  to  the  court  with  an 
inquiring*gesture. 

Then  Claude  Tyack  took  three  paces^forward  and  stood  before 
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him*  The  maa  seemed  taller  and  paler  than  ever.  Great  drops 
of  sweat  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  lips  and  nostrils  quivered 
with  emotion.  A  firightful  struggle  was  going  on  within  him. 
The  demon  of  revenge— just  revenge,  if  revenge  is  ever  just— for 
an  undeserved  insult — I  recognised  that — fought. for  mastery  in  his 
soul  with  right  and  mercy.  ^  I  need  not  identify  him/  he  cried 
aloud,  clasping  his  two  hands  one  over  the  other,  and  talking  as 
in  a  dream.  ^  I  am  not  called  to  give  evidence.  He  has  never 
asked  me ! ' 

*  I  will  never  ask  you,'  I  replied  with  dogged  despair.  *  You 
have  found  me,  oh  my  enemy !  I  have  wronged  you  bitterly.  I 
know  it,  and  regret  it.  I  will  ask  your  forgiveness,  but  never 
your  mercy.' 

'  Claude  Tyack  held  up  his  hands,  like  a  child,  to  his  fiBU!e.  He 
was  a  rugged  man  now,  though  still  young  and  handsome ;  but 
the  tears  rolled  slowly,  very  slowly,  one  after  another,  down  his 
bronxed  cheeks,  ^You  shall  have  my  mercy,'  he  answered  at 
last  with  a  groan,  ^  because  you  do  not  ask  it ;  but  never,  never, 
never,  my  forgiveness.  For  Elsie's  sake,  I  cannot  let  her  lover 
be  shot  for  a  traitor.' 

^he  presiding  officer  caught  at  it  all  as  if  by  instinct.    *  You 
know  this  man.  Major  Tyack  ? '  he  asked  quietly. 
<  I  know  him.  Colonel  Sibthorpe.'    . 

*  Who  is  he?' 

The  words  came  as  if  ftom  the  depths  of  the  grave.  *  Walter 
Ponsard,  sergeant  of  the  Harvard  battalion  Third  Massachusetts 
in&ntry,  Bumside's  division.  He  wss  missing  seven  months  ago, 
after  Chattawauga.' 

^  The  name  and  description  he  gave  himself.  That  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  prisoner  is  discharged.  Sergeant  Ponsard,'you 
shall  be  taken  care  of.    Tyack,  a  word  with  you.' 

III. 

When  1  next  was  conscious,  I  found  myself  lying^in^hospital 
at  Washington.  Elsie,  in  a  nurse's  dress,  was  leaning  over  my 
bed.  She  kissed  me  on  the  foreheads  '  How  about  Tyack  ? '  I 
asked  eagerly. 

^  Hush,  hush ! '  she  whispered,  soothing  my  cheek  with  her 
hand.  <  You  mustn't  talk,  darling.  The  fever  has  been  terrible. 
We  never  thought  your  life  would  be  spared  for  me.' 

^  But  Tyack ! '  I  cried, '  I  must  hear  of  him  t    He  hasn't  shot 
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himself?     His  face  was  so  terrible!    I  could  never  live   if  I 
thought  I  had  killed  him.' 

*  He  is  there,'  Elsie  whispered,  pointing  with  her  hand  to  the 
adjoining  bed.  *  Wounded  the  very  next  day  in  the  fight  at 
Fredericksburg.  I  have  nursed  you  both.  Hush,  now,  hush, 
darling ! ' 

I  said  no  more,  but  cried  silently.  I  was  glad  his  blood  iras 
not  on  my  head.  If  he  died  now,  he  died  for  his  country,  in  the 
only  just  war  ever  waged  on  this  world  of  ours.  He  had  had  his 
ordeal,  and  passed  through  it  like  a  man  and  a  soldier. 

Late  that  night  I  heard  a  noise  and  bustle  at  my  bedside. 
Somebody  was  talking  low  and  earnestly.  I  turned  round  on  iny 
side  and  listened.  Elsie  was  standing  by  Tyack's  bed,  and  hold- 
ing his  hand  tenderly  in  hers.  I  knew  why  and  was  not  surprised 
at  her. 

*  Elsie,  Elsie,'  he  said  in  a  tremulous  tone,  *  press  me  tighter. 
It  will  not  be  long  now.  I  feel  it  creeping  over  me.  Is  Ponsard 
conscious  ? ' 

I  sat  up  in  my  bed  with  delirious  strength,  in  spite  of  Elsie, 
and  cried  aloud  in  a  clear  voice,  *  Tyack,  I  hear  you.' 

*  Ponsard,'  he  said,  turning  his  eyes  and,  without  moving-  his 
neck,  looking  across  at  me,  *  I  said  once  I  would  never  forgive 
you.  I  am  sorry  I  said  so.  If  there  is  anything  to  forgive,  I 
forgive  it  freely.  .  .  .  Before  I  die,  give  me  your  hand,  Walter ! ' 

He  had  never  called  me  Walter  before.  The  hot  tears  rose 
fast  in  my  eyes.  Feeble  and  ill  as  I  was,  I  sprang  from  my  bed. 
Elsie  clasped  my  left  hand  tight  and  flung  the  coarse  coverlet 
loosely  around  me.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  Tyack's  bed,  and  grasped 
his  hand  hard  in  my  other.  Elsie  laid  hers  over  both.  She 
kissed  me  tenderly  with  her  trembling  lips ;  then  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  dying  man  too  on  his  white  forehead.  His  hand 
relaxed ;  his  lips  quivered :  *  Elsie,  good-bye ! '  he  said  slowly ;  and 
all  was  over. 

Elsie  flung  her  arms  wildly  around  my  neck.  *  He  saved  your 
life,  my  darling,'  she  cried.  *  Walter,  I  hoped  I  might  have  saved 
his  for  him.' 

*  It  is  better  so,  Elsie,'  I  answered  with  an  efibrt ;  and  theh  I 
fell  back  fainting  beside  him. 

Grant  Allen. 
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On  Melody  in  Spee.ch. 

By  F.  Weber,  Eesident  Organist  of  the  German  Chapel 

BoYAL,  St.. James's  Palace, 


THERE  is  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  pleasing  sounds 
in  Nature's  music  around'*  us,  that  may  be  noted  by  an 
attentive  ear ;  these  sounds  are  mostly  melodious  and  harmonious, 
or  in  some  harmonious  connection,  and  form  exact  intervals  and 
chords. 

The  wind  in  passing  over  houses,  over  trees,  in  gardens,  fields, 
and  forests,  produces  beautiful  sounds  of  every  variety,  swelling 
from  the  softest  to  the  loudest  in  majestic  grandeur.  On  a 
stormy  morning  in  town  I  heard  the  wind  sing  this  melody  over  the 
roof  of  the  house : 


and  on  a  similar  night  at  Boulogne  I  copied  the  following  passage 
that  was  wailing  through  the  house  in  beautiful  crescendo  and 
decrescendo^  and  in  many  repetitions  : 


Thunder  strikes  us  with  awe  by  its  deep  rolling  tones ;  a  storm 
or  gale '  on  land  or  on  the  ocean  sends  forth  fierce  and  sublime 
sounds,  rushing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  the  stately 

'  A  gale  in  old  Saxon  and  English  means  also  a  song,  and  with  the  bold  sea* 
kings  of  old  may  also  have  had  this  meaning — a  song  on  the  ocean.  Oale  in 
Danish  means  *  to  crow  * :  Hajien  gaXer^  the  cock  crows.  Other  relatives,  the 
English  to  caU  and  the  German  Kehlf^  throat,  the  organ  of  song. 
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flow  of  a  great  river  sings  an  everlasting  deep  oi^ianrpoint,  whiJ« 
the  lively  brook  sings  melodiouslji  and  modulates  like  huitian 
speech. 

The  suspended  wires  of  an  electric  telegraphy  wheU  vibrated  bj 
a  strong  wind,  produce  touching  and  wailing  sounds  and  chcnds 
over  a  whole  country,  like  so  many  ^Eolian  harps  of  sweet  and  sad 
sounds  that  may,  from  solemn  strains  and  most  perfect  ideal  har- 
monies, rise  in  an  indescribable  and  inimitable  C9*mc«71(2o,  higher 
and  higher,  to  moans  and  discords,  and  with  the  abating  wind 
return  to  harmony. 

All  the  animals  on  land,  quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  have  their 
characteristic  voices  and  calls  in  distinct  intervals.  Of  our 
domestic  animals  the  cow  gives  a  perfect  fifth  and  octave  or  tenth  : 


^^^^ 


M  -  0  •  o.      M  -  0  -  0. 


The  dog  barks  in  a  fifth  or  fourth : 


T^ 


^ 
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^^^ 


t^ 
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The  donkey  in  coarse  voice  brays  in  a  perfect  octave : 

Tiiard 


g 
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The  horse  neighs  in  a  descent  on  the  chromatic  scale : 


The  cat  in  a  meek  mood  cries : 


-X-. 


E 


J      !     d 


:;^ 


■  ■    ■  ■■■■  '  Q'    ■  ^  '  ■■  ■'    ^     n  'I* 

-j— |-    when  excited :    A    J    J     ^    J    : 


and  at  tiight  on  the  roof  or  in  the  garden  may  howl  over  an  extended 
compass,  and  at  times  give  cries  like  those  of  an  infant. 

The  hens,  geese,  and  ducks  in  a  farmyard  chatter  in  pleasing 
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chorus,  and  proud  chanticleer  crows  piercing  solos  between,  in  the 
diminished  triad  and  seventh  chord : 


i 


^m 


I 


■^ 


m 


The  birds  in  bushes  and  trees,  in  gardens  and  woods,  sing  most 
beautiful  tones  in  exact  intervals,  even  in  melodious  chords  and  in 
measured  time.  In  passing  a  garden  in  the  south-west  of  London 
on  a  summer's  afternoon,  I  noted  the  following  tones  of  different 
birds  in  a  few  minutes : 


S^^ 


^^  fc»—p»  ■  ■       ■  ■  I    I  »*«^«^—  ■  ■    ^w^^—  *  *   ■■111 


Animals  of  the  same  species  vary  in  their  musical  gift,  as  they 
do  in  other  points.  Some  animals  are  very  fond  of  music  and 
greatly  affected  by  it,  while  others  are  insensible  or  quite  averse  to 
it ;  of  the  former  the  horse  has  already  in  remote  antiquity  been 
mentioned  for  its  joy  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  we  read  in 
the  book  of  Job  (zxxix.  25).  Shakespeare  also  says  in  his  ^  Merchant 
of  Venice ' : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  oolts^ 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  \ 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 

Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music. 

A  touching  proof  of  this  old  truth  was  given  in  the  late  Franco- 
German  war,  when,  in  the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
on  the  trumpet  signal  for  the  roll-call  of  the  Life  Guards  more 
than  three  hundred  riderless  horses,  some  of  them  wounded  and 
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hobbling  on  three  legs,  answered  the  well-known  sounds  and  mus- 
tered with  the  remnant  of  their  regiment. 

Of  the  nightingale  it  is  said,  that  in  spring  the  males  perch  on 
a  tree  opposite  the  hens  and  sing  their  best  one  after  another; 
whereupon  the  hens  select  their  mates  and  fly  ofiT  with  them. 

The  intervals  we  observe  most  in  the  voices  of  animals  are  fifths, 
octaves,  and  thirds,  and  also  fourths  and  sixths. 

In  inanimate  sounding  bodies,  as  in  church  bells,  in  the  laiger 
strings  of  the  piano,  in  the  ^Eolian  harp  (or  wind  harp),  the  fifth 
and  tenth  (or  third  in  the  next  higher  octave^,  commonly  called 
hai^monicSf  are  very  distinctly  heard  towards  the  end  of  the 
principal  sound. 

The  human  voice  in  speaking  uses  also  these  intervals  fore- 
most, but  it  moves  also  over  most  of  the  other  intervals  in  melo- 
dious and  harmonious  combinations.      We  speak  in  melodies  and 
harmonies,  improvising  them  by  the  impulse  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  over  an  extent   or  compass  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
octaves ;    as  every  plant  grows  with  a  certain  colour,   so  eveiy 
sentence  is  spoken  in  some  melody  which  rises  in  sympathy  with 
the  sense  and  sentiment  of  the  words,  giving  character  to  the 
whole  sentence ;  and  from  the  quality  and  accent  of  this  musical 
investment,  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  the  words  may  be  felt,  and 
the  character  of  the  speaker  be  traced. 

Sentences  are  spoken  in  a  certain  musical  key,  and  are  mostly 
begun  on  the  fifth  or  dominant  of  the  scale  of  the  key-note,  from 
which  they  descend  in  seconds  or  thirds  or  other  intervals  to  the 
key-note,  and,  may  be,  down  to  the  lower  dominant : 


i^^^^l^^^^l^^S 


Good  mom-log  to  you  all.     What   a    fine  day  we  have  now  a  •  gain. 


i 


^ 


^&^ 


How  are  you   to-day?       Will  you  come  and  dine  with   me  to-day 

Or  they  begin  on  the  key-note  and  move  to  the  dominant  : 


I    hope  you   are   now  quite  well   a  •  gain. 
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Or  they  ascend  from  the  dominant  to  the  octave,  and  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth : 


How  glad    I      am    to    see  you !     How  beau  -  ti  -  ful  and  charm-ing  t 


Many  expressions  are  begun  on  the  sixth  as  on  a  leading  tone 
to  the  dominant : 


Ma  -  ny  times  have      I     come     to     see    you. 


^s 


^^^ 


Have     you    been  there? 


No, 


have   not. 


The  voice  moves  mostly  up  and  down  in  the  principal  scale  and 
chord,  and  in  their  relative  harmonies,  and  frequently  dwells  on 
introducing  tones  from  above  or  below  to  a  tone  of  any  of  these 
chords : 

Principal  chords. 


\\ 


^^^^^ 


S 


?=: 


t 


^ 


Dominant. 


Subdominant. 


ES 


i 


-4 


iS 


^Sl 


Subdominant. 


D  minor. 


3 


i^S 


D  minor. 


A  minor. 


^   ^'"gj-^^zftr 


-X 


z± 


^^m^M 


TSL 


InO. 


On  the  dominant. 


m- 


^ 


^^a^Fjg^^fSa 


Will    yoQ  please    to     tell   me    that?       Oh   no,     oh    no,    oh    no  1 

D  D  2 
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In  D  minor. 


p^= 


^^ 


=^=^ 


Will    you       be       my    friend    and    help     xne     now? 
InF. 


zt: 


'jiii: 


T 


3 


Tes, 


am     your  friend,    and     will     help       yoa.         \ 


Common  conversation  is  generally  held  in  the  major  mode,  and 
in  the  same  key : 


3 


'i-jiJ-^ 


I 

I 


I 

1 


1- 


T 


m 


¥=^ 


Good  mom-ing,   how  are   you  to-day  ?  Thank  you,       I     am  quite  well. 
But  when  sad  and  pathetic  it  is  in  minor : 


To  -day   I  heard  of    a    ve  -  ry  sad   e-vent.     Bay,     what  is    it? 

An  unfriendly  reply  is  mostly  in  an  unrelated  key : 


Will  you  please  to     do    me    this  fav  -  our?         No,    oer •  tain -ly  not! 


Every  person  has  his  own  fundamental  and  favourite  key  in 
which  he  generally  speaks,  but  which  he  often  transposes  higher 
or  lower  in  sympathy  to  other  voices,  and  when  he  is  excited*  In 
Divine  Service  at  church  I  have  heard  the  minister  begin  in  his 
natural  key,  and  the  choir  sing  the  response  in  a  higher  key ; 
when  the  minister,  possessing  a  musical  ear,  gradually  rose  to  the 
tone  of  the  choir.  In  one  instance  the  minister  began  the  Com- 
munion Service  in  £  flat,  and  the  choir  and  organ  gave  the 
response  in  F.  The  minister  gradually  raised  his  voice,  and  by 
the  Fourth  Commandment  met  the  tone  of  the  choir,  wherein  he 
continued  to  the  end. 

In  ordinary  conversation  the  diflTerent  voices  speak  in  the  key 
of  B  flat,  B,  or  C,  persons  with  soprano  or  tenor  voices  moving  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  and  the  alto  and  bass  voices  holding 
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to  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  and  the  replies  turning  often  to  the 
dominant  or  subdominant : 


i 


t 


% 


at=«t 


jcrrs 


i 


W    •       ■ifc~-^— 


it 


ki >^- 


■«kw^awa««* 


± 


How       is      your    friend,    to  •  day?  Is        he     quite  well? 


m 


^1^=^ 


^z^ 


i--r-^ihi-^^^=i'^^if^ 


Tes,  thank  you,  quite  well;  and  how  are  you?  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  well. 


—    v^    -    j^        I      '     ^  " 


»i »t 


Will    you    tell      me      when     I      could     see     your    mas-ter? 


Tou   can    see  him   af  -  ter     e  -  lev  -  en    o'  -  clock.     Not    be  -  fore  ? 


No;    have  you  been  here  be -fore?     Yes,     I   have  been  here  be-fore. 


^^^^  J  J  jg 


^       Are     you      not     as  -  ton  •  ished       at     these  news? 


^Nf 


Yes,    and    I      am    de- light -ed.      As    for  me,     I     am   hor-ri-fied. 


^ 


fc 


^ 


_j_^  i  ;  i^=^ 


Where  have    you    been      in      your    sum  -  mer      hoi  -  i  -  days  ? 


^^s 


I  have  gone   a     lit  -  tie    in  •  to  France,  and  then   to  Ger  -  ma  -  ny. 


^^ 


fi  r   J  ii"3 

'       i    — ^— H — - 


^ 


m 


And  where  haye  you  been?        I  stayed  qui  -  et  -  ly      at    home. 
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Conversation  in  a  railway  train,  of  father,  mother,  and   two 
daughters : 


I.  Daughter.    Mother.      Father. 


n.  D.     M. 


^^^ 


^ 


X=:^=c- 


pss^ 


i 


II.  D.      M. 


I.D. 


M.      I.D.  M.    LD. 


^ii^^jJ^^^^^^Sg 


M. 


F. 


I.  D. 


ILD. 


I.  D.      M. 


fe^fe^rf^Wijjt^f^ijj^ 


n.D. 


M.    n.  D. 


M. 


P. 


ILD. 


|^^^#fi3^H^3jta;tti^rrr^rri<j^J^ 


Mother. 


Other  woman.    Mother. 


No,       no,      come  on.     Good-bye.       Good  -  bye.       Good-bye. 


In  a  recent  journey  from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  Amiens,  and 
Beims,  I  found  most  people  there  speak  in  the  key  of  B  flat  major 
and  minor.  The  large  bells  at  the  belfry  at  Boulogne  and  at  the 
cathedral  at  Reims  also  have  the  low  B  flat,  and  may  have  been 
cast  in  that  tone  to  be  in  unison  with  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  conversations  along  the  route,  and  the  calling  out  of 
the  names  of  railway  stations,  were  as  follows  : — 

Two  women  on  Boulogne  Pier. 
I.  II.  I.  II. 
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Chnd. 


Mother. 


Two  men. 
I. 


^^^^i^ 


n. 


I. 


mais  je  ne  oiou  pas. 
II.  I. 


^ 


n- 


^ 


^ 


«t 


lz± 


point  da  tout. 


^^:^CT;rrrgT^^ 


e=P 


^^"F^ 


r-h-m- 


^•■'  J[- 


!irrT?T=C=ffFf^ 


^^ 


^ 


Child.        Mother. 


Child.        Mother. 


I.  Man 

£^k\*     h    ^      ^      ^  ^      ^      ^ 


± 


n.     I. 


n. 


p 


-F-h 


Pfepfl 


Y  a-t-il  encore  de  la  place  ?  mais  oai 

At  the  fish  market  at  Boulogne. 
I.  II.  m. 


an  rcvoir. 


At  Calais 


egg  r|g^ 


le  bateau  est-il  prM?oui. 


4o8 


(s3^'Kr\^^^ 
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fJ^f,.^ffif..,>^^ 


^^ 


Ncn(oU4tel,  Xeufchatcl. 


Terton,Verton.Coiichclle  le  temple. 


Vcrton.  Abbeville.    Montez  en  voiturc.  St.  Ermc.  Yarsigny.  LRF6ro.TcTffnier.Amlein. 


flr^tirrn 


Martellan.  yilller8Bretonnenx.St.  jQKe.DannesCamicre.    Bixaiit,       Bixaiit,  Rixant. 


The  French  railway  guards  and  conductors  deserve  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  melodious  calls  of  the  names  of  the  stations. 

The  omnibus  conductors  in  London  ordinarily  call  out  in  the 
key  of  B  flat ;  but  at  busy  places  and  hours  they  speak  in  a  higher 
key.    At  Charing  Cross  I  heard  them  call : 


A    pen  -  ny  all  the  way ;  a    pen  •  ny  all   the  way.     Bank. 


Hoi  -  lo  -  way,    High  -  bu  -  ry,    Horasey  Rise. 


The  paper  boys  call : 


i 


w 


^ 


t 


Bi 


p^rr^^j 


^ 


m 


i 


m 


I     -    L 


^i 


Morning  paper.  Morning  paper. 

The  calls  of  three  paper  boys  I  heard  on  one  day  at  Charing  Cross 
formed  the  dominant  seventh  chord : 


I.  Boy. 


II. 


IIL 


«     *. 


^  fii-j^ji 


Pa  -  pen         Pa  -  per. 


Pa  -  per. 


Some  of  the  cries  of  Vendors  in  the  streets  are  quite  beautiful 
and  touching,  like  the  following  I  heard  and  not#d  down  of  a  boy 
in  Long  Acre : 


I 
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Slaw. 


JJjjTJ  J 


^ 


Of  a  man  at  Boulogne : 
Slow. 

-t— -  *  "m'  •^-  ^r~  -T-- 

H -^ — I 1  t#      i^ 


± 


1 


^ 


^ 


J  I  I  I  I 

1,^  I  •  ^^=n 


fft'f 


A  collection  of  such  melodious  and  pleasant  cries  from  towns 
in  England  and  abroad  would  be  most  interesting  in  showing  the 
musical  talent  and  taste  of  the  people  who  invent  and  use  them. 

Friendly  conversations  keep  mostly  to  the  key  of  the  principal 
person  of  the  circle,  who  at  the  time  gives,  not  only  the  moral  and 
social  tone,  but  also  the  musical  tone  to  all  around  him,  and  if  any 
one  of  the  company  would  speak  in  a  different  tone,  he  would  be 
out  of  tune  and  out  of  countenance  with  the  others.  When  we 
read  by  ourselves  we  speak  in  C,  or  in  B  flat,  or  lower  still ;  but 
when  we  read  to  others,  we  raise  our  voice  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
our  own  key,  that  is,  to  G,  or  F,  or  E  flat. 

We  ought  to  study  and  exercise  our  voice  in  the  different  keys 
in  which  we  may  have  to  speak,  through  the  whole  extent  of  our 
voice,  to  enrich  it  with  an  easy  flow  of  a  variety  of  tones,  so  as  to 
match  our  words  and  sentences  with  suitable  melodious  turns,  to 
render  them  fervid  and  impressive,  to  touch  a  vibrating  chord  of 
sympathy  and  interest  in  our  hearers. 

When  abroad  I  heard  once  a  young  orator  speaking  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  with  every  sentence  descending  in  these  off  tones 


of  the  scale    ^,  0 


which  unvarying 


descent  of  6  5  4  3  2  1  made  his  well-worded  speech  tedious  and 
unimpressive* 

In  a  speech  of  some  length  the  orator  will  save  his  voi<?e  by 
keeping  more  in  the  middle  part  of  it,  on  and  about  his  individual 
dominant,  which  part  requires  least  strain  and  is  the  most  pleasing ; 
from  where  he  may  with  good  effect  rise  or  descend  in  accordance 
with  the  exciting  or  soothing  flow  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments. 
By  thus  arranging  the  melodious  part  of  his  speech  somewhat  like 
a  muaioal  composition,  and  suitably  contrasting  the  high  parts  of 
his  voice  with  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  he  will  engage  and 
rivet  his  audience  all  the  more  to  every  word. 
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Some  persons  spoil  the  sonorousness  of  their  voice  by  not 
letting  it  flow  out  freely  and  naturally,  by  giving  it  a  peculiar 
throaty  twang,  by  speaking  too  high,  or  by  using  the  head  voice 
(falsetto)  too  much.  The  natural  voice,  free  from  the  chest,  is 
most  agreeable  and  effective  in  conversation  and  in  addressing  an 
audience  ;  it  is  least  fatiguing  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer, 
and  penetrates  farthest. 

Spirited  and  impressive  sermons,  mostly  in  a  major  key,  modu« 
late  in  elevating  ideas  to  the  dominant,  in  soothing  sentiments  to 
the  Bubdominant  and  the  relative  minor  keys,  but  return  and  end 
in  the  principal  key  like  a  musical  composition* 

Collections  of  melodies  in  sermons  and  speeches  of  different 
nations  would  be  most  interesting  and  useful  to  students  in  oratory, 
be  it  for  a  dignified  and  becomiug  rendering  of  the  great  truths 
and  sentiments  in  religion  and  humanity,  or  for  persuasion, 
admonition  and  encouragement  in  secular  matters. 

The  following  melodies  I  have  copied  from  a  speech  by  an 
Oxford  Professor,  and  from  a  sermon  by  an  English  bishop. 

From  an  English  speech  (by  an  Oxford  Professor): 


f'frT~r 


^'^r  r  *  r  r imr-r  r  r  r  r  'Jf-^-^^^ 


fei,"/r.  ^  ^i^^^nyff^f^'^^ 


From  (the  sermon  of  an  English  bishop)  an  English  sermon : 


igTJlTffflg^Sf 


gfffrr-af^^^ 
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Farewell  to  Nature. 


VAIN  love  for  Nature !    How  these  heartaches  rust 
Into  the  soul  as  we  return  to  dust ! 
Hope's  shadow  only  masks  our  eventide, 
Feigning  to  lead  us  to  its  brighter  side, 
While  yet  the  mellowing  skies  that  wondrous  grow, 
Seem  left  in  waiting  for  the  dead  below. 
But  those  tranced  sunsets, — little  they  avail, 
None  travel  hence  in  their  alluring  trail ; 
All  is  a  dream,  an  ancient  dream,  the  same 
From  the  first  mortal  to  the  last  that  came. 
Yet  could  we  but  for  once  our  eyes  unclose 
When  through  the  distant  days  the  pageant  goes  I 
Familiar  vision,  and  so  soon  to  be 
Entombed  within  the  dead  eternity. 

Doth  Nature  know  our  dream,  or  is  the  mind 
A  passing  breath  her  beauty  leaves  behind  ? 
Ah !  not  for  this  our  grateful  souls  have  wrought 
Around  her  sphere  a  universe  of  thought. 
Tis  she  inspires  our  dreams,  but  no  reply 
Vouchsafes  the  loving  hearts  that  for  her  die. 
Who  only  pray,  when  life's  surprise  is  o'er. 
They  may  partake  a  glimpse  of  her  once  more. 
Is  it  too  late  ?     She  sees  not  to  the  end ; 
What  she  hath  done  she  never  can  amend ; 
Yet  once  by  us  beloved,  once  only  known. 
She  seems  from  all  the  past  to  be  our  own. 

Last  wish  of  age !     How  sweet  one  glance  would  be 
Even  from  the  sod  the  olden  haunts  to  see ; 
To  watch  the  long-drawn  wavelets  as  they  reach 
The  silent  plains  of  the  deserted  beach ; 


I 
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To  look  where  light  once  was,  if  but  to  know 
Of  its  feint 'struggle  through  the  winnowed  snow. 
Ah !  whence  this  dream  that  like  the  cuckoo-gtiest 
Pleads  in  suchjwinning  accents  for  a  nest, 
And  with  its  cloud-note  ever  on  us  calls, 
And  though  it  passes  the  fond  heart  enthralls  ? 

Little  it  geems,  this  wish,  when  oft  our  sight 
Tires  of  the  world,  yet  what  a  fresh  delight 
Were  it  sometimes  in  death  those  scenes  to  view. 
The  olden  scenes  that  to  our  yoUth  were  new, 
To  linger  o'er  a  sound  whose  murmurs  swell 
Upon  the  heart, — the  tinkling  village  bell, — 
To  find  that  all  was  safe,  all  gliding  on 
In  beauty's  leisure  ways  though  we  were  gone ; 
To  see  brave  Nature  in  her  perilous  scheme 
Advance  without  our  help,  without  our  dream. 
At  least  'twould  hold  ajar  death's  open  door 
To  think  our  love  was  honoured  evermore,— 
In  dying,  on  the  forward  thought  to  dwell 
That  it  was  not  our  very  last  fiEirewell. 

f 

Could  hope  unveil  and  not  its  mystic  fire 
Be  lost  among  the  embers  of  desire ! 
Ill  though  desponding  hearts  their  burden  bear, 
Is  not  the  soul  the  master  of  despair  ? 
Is  this  great  life,  hard  won,  achieved  in  vain. 
Is  good  once  found  to  never  be  again  ? 
Ask  of  the  worlds  if  they  their  path  forget, 
Ask  hope  that  never  ends,  its  time  to  set. 
One  deep  desire  throughout  all  being  cries 
And  this  is  hope,  our  future  in  disguise. 
0  living  lamp,  0  Hope,  the  only  Seer ; 
Of  Nature's  after-time  the  pioneer. 
Keep  in  advance  across  our  starless  way. 
Be  the  new  morrow  of  our  orphan  day ! 

Thos.  Gordon  Hake. 
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Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  *  Hathercourt  Rectory,'  *  Carrots,'  &c. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THEY  were  expecting  her.  All  three  ladies  rose  from  their  seats 
when  Aveline  entered,  and  came  forward  eagerly  to  meet  her. 
For  a  moment  or  two  she  was  kissed — on  both  cheeks — and 
caressed  and  murmured  over  to  such  an  extent  that  she  scarcely 
knew  where  she  was,  and  the  little  demonstration  served  one 
good  purpose,  for  when  it  was  over  she  was  flushed  and  excited, 
so  that  even  Madame  de  Boncoeur's  keen  old  eyes  were  deceived. 

^  She  is  looking  brilliant,  the  dear  child,'  exclaimed  Modeste's 
grandmother,  joyfully.  For,  truth  to  tell,  since  the  announcement 
of  Miss  Vemey's  engagement,  the  old  lady  had  had  misgivings 
on  the  subject,  though  loyalty  to  Lady  Christina  had  prevented 
her  expressing  them.  'I  must  kiss  you  again,  my  dear,'  and 
80  she  did.  ^To  think  that  a  whole  week  should  have  passed 
since  we  heard  the  news,  and  that  only  now  do  we  see  you  to 
wish  you  joy.' 

*  I — I  wanted  very  much  to  see  you  and  dear  Modeste/  said 
Aveline,  *  but  somehow,  ever  since  the  day  you  called,  when  I  was 
80  sorry  to  miss  you,  I  seem  to  have  been  so  busy.' 

*  Naturally;  that  is  easily  understood,'  said  the  old  lady. 
'  Now,  my  children,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  be  by  yourselves 
for  a  little.  Take  your  fiiend  to  your  own  quarters,  Modeste, 
but  bring  her  back  to  say  a  word  to  us  on  her  way.  You  can 
stay  an  hour  or  two,  dear  Aveline  ? ' 

'Till  five;  then  Leo  and  her  governess  will  call  for  me,' 
replied  Miss  Vemey,  as  she  went  away  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Villers. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  child  looking  well,'  said  Madame  de 
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Boncoeur  to  her  daughter,  when  they  were  left  alone.  *  I  had — 
ah,  well !  perhaps  I  should  not  say  it.  I  did  not  feel  sure  of 
this  affair  being  for  her  happiness.  And  even  now,  I  confess,  I 
scarcely  understand  it.    But  tastes  differ — fortunately.' 

Madame  de  Villers  looked  up  from  her  embroidery  frame, 
questioningly. 

*  Do  you  think  she  i%  looking  well  ? '  she  said  in  her  slow, 
impassive  way.  ^  She  was  flushed  and- somewhat  agitated  at  first, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  colour  faded,  I  thought  her  pale  and 
anxious-looking.  Still,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  it;  I  don't 
think  I  quite  understand  your  misgivings,  mother.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  understand — you  should  not  force  one  to 
say  things  in  a  disagreeably  definite  way,  Alice ;  it  does  not 
sound  nice,'  said  the  old  lady,  testily.  '  Of  course  I  itieanl  that 
I  doubted  if  the  child  herself  wishes  this  marriage.  Christina 
is  a  good  woman,  but — these  huge  families :  they  make  some 
women  practical  to  the  verge  of  becoming  unscrupulous.' 

Madame  de  Villers  looked  up  in  surprise. 

*  I  thought '  she  began. . 

*  Never  mind  what  you  thought,'  exclaimed  her  mother ;  *  / 
think  Christina  Vemey  at  heart  as  worldly  as  any  French  mother  of 
the  old  days  that  ever  lived.  Ah,  bah !  Never  mind — I  tire  myself 
for  nothing.  But  tell  me,  you  don't  think  that  poor  child  look- 
ing well?' 

*  No,'  replied  the  younger  lady,  *  I  do  not.' 

*We  must  see  what  Modeste  says,'  murmured  Madame  de 
Boncoeur. 

Modeste,  poor  girl,  was  feeling  at  that  moment  very  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  say  or  what  to  think.  She  had  met  Aveline 
effusively,  expecting  to  find  her  so  happy  in  her  new  prospects 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  conceal  her  own  want  of  sympathy  in 
their  attractiveness.  For  Mr.  Ayrton  had  noiy  her  readiness  to  see 
everything  English  in  the  most  fiivourable  light  notwithstanding, 
agreeably  impressed  Mademoiselle  de  Villers ;  nor,  which  in  her 
eyes  was  much  more  important,  had  he  won  the  golden  opinion 
of  her^ruj^,  Maurice  de  Bois-Hubert. 

*  Ah,  indeed ! '  had  been  that  young  gentleman's  commentary 
on  the  news.  *  I  am  disappointed.  I  had  thought  your  pretty 
friend's  little  drama  was  to  have  a  different  ending.  What,  then, 
has  become  of  the  great  handsome  Englishman  who  talked  French 
so  well  ?    Gone  ?    Ah,  that  is  a  pity.    Well,  well,  tastes  differ, 
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fortunately.'    The  same  reflection  with  which  Madame  de  Bon- 
coeor  was  fain  to  console  herself. 

<  I  am  so  glad  to  se^  you  again  at  last,  dear  Aveline,'  began 
Modeste,  gently  stroking  her  friend's  hand.  *  I  was  in  despair  at 
missing  you  the  day  we  called.  You  see,  we  should  be  more 
friends  than  ever  now — now  that  you  too  are  JiancSej  dear 
Aveline.' 

*  Yes,'  Aveline  replied,  smiling  faintly,  *  and  we  must  make 
the  most  of  our  time,  Modeste,  for  your  marriage  will  be  coming 
so  soon.  Oh,  Modeste,'  she  exclaimed  with  a  complete  and  sudden 
change  of  tone,  *  don't  you  hate  the  thought  of  it  ? ' 

Mademoiselle  de  Villers  opened  wide  her  large  dark  eyes  and 
stared  at  Aveline  in  consternation,  almost  approaching  horror. 
She  thought  that  her  Mend  must  be  going  out  of  her  mind. 

*  Aveline  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Well,'  said  Miss  Vemey,  feverishly,  *  why  do  you  stare  at  me 
like  that,  Modeste  ?  They  say — I  have  often  heard  people  say — 
that  girls  do  hate  the  idea  when  it  comes  near.' 

*  Every  girl  must  be  sorry  to  leave  her  home  and  her  old  life, 
just  as  one  is  sorry  when  the  spring  goes,  even  though  one  knows 
the  summer  is  coming,'  said  Modeste.  *  But  that  is  very  diflFerent 
from  hating  the  thought  of  one's  new  life,  surely  ?  Oh,  no — if 
I  felt  80, 1  would  not  marry.' 

Aveline  got  up  from  her  seat  and  walked  impatiently  to  the 
window.  She  stood  there  for  a  moment  gazing  out  vacantly, 
then  she  turned  and  came  slowly  back  to  Modeste. 

^  You're  as  bad  as  Leo,'  she  said  with  a  quivering  smile  which 
was  next-door  neighbour  to  tears.  ^  I  had  thought — I  had  hoped 
— I  didn't  expect  you  to  think  about  falling  in  love  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing ^ 

Modeste's  face  flushed. 

*  You  don't,  I  hope,  think  I  would  marry  if  I  bated  the 
thought  of  it,  as  you  say.  I  don't  understand  you,  Aveline. 
Why  did  you  accept  this — ^Monsieur  Ayrton,  if  you  hate  him  ? ' 

Aveline  sat  down  and  leant  her  head  back  wearily. 

*  I  don't  hate  him,'  she  said ;  *  that's  what  you  won't  under- 
stand. If  I  hated  him  I  would  not  marry  him.  I  daresay — I 
suppose — it  will  all  turn  out  right  enough.' 

*  But  why  marry  him  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  ? '  per- 
sisted Mademoiselle  de  Villers. 

'Modeste,'  said  Aveline,  'I  think  you  might  understand 
without  forcing  me  to  say  it.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  marry 
Mr.  Ayrton.    At  one  time  I  thought  it  impossible,  but  now — no, 
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I  don't  hate  him,'  with,  again,  a  wintry  smile.  *  He  has  behaved 
well  and  disinterestedly  to  me.  He  has  been  straightforward 
and  in  earnest  from  the  first ' ;  and  here  the  girl's  pale  face  grew 
red,  *and — I  don't  expect  much  from  life  for  myself.  Surely, 
Modeste,  it  must  be  right  to  think  of  others?  To  see  one 
wrinkle  the  less  on  papa's  face,  to  know  that  I  can  make  things 
easier  for  Chris  and  Arthur  and  for  Leo,  to  know  that  dear  Leo 
will  be  firee  to  marry  happily,  with  my  help  perhaps — ah !  think 
of  the  joy  and  delight  of  that,  Modeste.  I  cannot  be  doing 
wrong  in  thinking  of  others  more  than  of  myself.' 

Modeste's  face  expressed  complete  bewilderment.  She  took 
refuge  for  the  moment  in  a  question. 

*And  your  mother?'  she  said.  *You  do  not  mention  her, 
Aveline.  Is  it  to  please  her  too  ?  Can  you  not  speak  openly  to 
her  and  ask  her  advice  ?' 

Aveline's  pleading  face  grew  hard. 

*  No,'  she  said ;  *  mamma  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  I 
could  speak  openly  to  about  myself.  Pleased  ?  Yes,  it  is  \jo  be 
hoped  she  is  pleased.  Ah,  but  how  little  she  understands ! '  and 
the  hard  look  intensified.  Then  with  a  sudden  effort  she  seemed 
to  rouse  herself.  *  You  do  not  answer  me,  Modeste,'  she  said. 
'  Tell  me,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  forget  oneself  for  others.  Yqvut 
religion  teaches  this  more  than  any,  surely?' 

Modeste's  lips  opened  as  if  to  speak,  then  closed  again. 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  answer  you,'  she  said 
at  last.  *  You  put  things  in  a  way  that  puzzles  me  altogether. 
There  must  be  wrong  and  right  about  it  somewhere,  if  one  coul^ 
find  it  out.' 

The  words  struck  Aveline. 

*I  suppose  it  is  always  wrong  to  do  wrong,'  she  said.  *It 
would  be  wrong  to  marry  a  bad  man  because  he-  was  rich  and  your 
family  wished  it.  But  Mr.  Ayrton  isn't  a  bad  man ;  he's  only — ^I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it — rough ;  perhaps  even  a  little  coarse.' 

Modeste  gave  a  slight  shiver. 

*  Oh,  Aveline ! '  she  said. 

*  He  may  improve,'  Miss  Vemey  went  on,  calmly.  *  I  am  vtry 
fond  of  his  father  and  mother,  Modeste.' 

*  Yes  ? '  said  JMademoiselle  de  Villers,  more  cordially  than  she 
had  yet  spoken.     *  I  am  glad  of  that.' 

'  Then  you  will  give  me  a  little  comfort,  won't  you  ? '  said 
Aveline.  *  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  getting  it  from  you. 
You  are  almost  like  a  married  wopian  now,  you  see,  and  that 
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makes  yon  seem  older.    Tell  me,  you  don't  think  me  wrong,  dear 
Modeste.' 

*  If — if  you  don't  care  for  any  one  else  more  than  for  Monsieur 
Ayrton,  I  suppose '  Modeste  began,  hesitatingly. 

But  Aveline  interrupted  her. 

*  That  even  won't  always  hold  water,'  she  said  lightly.  *  You 
wouldn't  tell  a  child  who  was  crying  for  the  moon  that  he  must  go 
on  crying  for  it.  You  would  rather  advise  him  to  play  with  his 
humming-top  and  forget  all  about  the  moon.' 

Modeste's  sensible  little  face  puckered  up  with  perplexity. 

*  You  bewilder  me,  Aveline,'  she  said.  *  I  have  never  thought 
of  things  like  that — they  don't  come  in  our  way.' 

*So  much  the  happier  for  you,'  interposed  Miss  Vemey. 

*  I  wish  you  could  talk  to  bonne  maman,'  cried  Modeste. 

*  I  couldn't,'  Aveline  replied,  *  and  it  would  be  no  use  now. 
The  die  is  cast.  But  now,  Modeste,'  she  went  on  in  a  different 
tone,  *  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  Won't  you  tell  me  about  your 
trousseau  a  little  ? ' 

Modeste  was  nothing  loth  to  do  so,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
topic  her  anxiety  about  her  friend  fell  a  little  into  the  back« 
gpronnd. 

But  it  revived  again  that  evening  when,  alone  with  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  the  latter  made  some  little  enquiry  about 
Aveline. 

*  You  found  her  in  good  spirits — your  young  friend — of  course 
as  all  is  now  arranged  ? '  said  the  old  lady. 

Modeste  hesitated. 

^  Bonne  maman,'  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh ;  ^  after  all,  though 
I  love  Aveline,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  English  girls.  I 
am  afraid  about  Aveline,  bonne  maman.' 

*  Tell  me,  my  child,'  said  the  old  lady,  gently.  And  Modeste 
tried  to  tell. 

The  two  elder  ladies  glanced  at  each  other. 

*  Ah ! '  said  Madame  de  Villers  imder  her  breath.  She  was  too 
kind-hearted  not  to  feel  sorry  for  her  daughter's  friend,  yet  with 
this  was  mingled  a  curious  sensation  of  triumph  over  her  mother's 
Anglomanie.  *  How  these  English  do  mismanage  their  affairs ! ' 
she  half  whispered. 

Madame  de  Boncoeur  looked  very  grave. 

*  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  about  it,  my  child,'  she  said, 
gently  stroking  her  granddaughter's  hand. 

^  But,  bonne  maman,'  whispered  Modeste,  the  tears  creeping 
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.into  her  eyes,  *  she  allows  he  is  rough  and  even  a  little  coarse. 
Suppose  he  were  to  turn  out  really  a  brute — to  be  cruel  to  her — 
to  iU-use  her  ? ' 

*  Calm  yourself,  Modeste.  Her  parents  will  have  seen  to  Qiai 
— ^her  father  is  not  the  man  to  allow  her  to  run  such  a  risk — nor 
her  mother.  Christina  is  worldly,  but  she  would  not  absolutely 
immolate  her  child  ? ' 

^  I  could  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,'  replied  Madame  de 
Villers,  to  whom  this  question  seemed  to  be  addressed. 
The  old  lady  groaned. 

*  Alice,'  she  exclaimed,  *  you  horrify  me.' 
Aladame  de  Villers  raised  her  eyebrows. 

*  Dear  mamma,'  she  said  mildly,  *  don't  iDut  it  upon  nxe^  I 
only  repeat  like  Modeste  that  I  don't  understand  these  English 
folk  and  their  ways.' 

Madame  de  Boncoeur  looked  so  distressed  that  her  grand- 
daughter, reversing  the  positions  of  a  few  moments  before,  tried  to 
console  her. 

*  Bonne  maman,'  she  said  softly,  *  Aveline  herself  said  if  be 
were  a  &ad  man  she  would  never  marry  him.  If  it  really  should 
be  so,  let  us  hope  she  will  find  it  out  in  time.  She  says  he  is 
rough  and  coarse — and  indeed  we  have  seen  it  for  ourselves.  That 
sort  of  man  is  probably  not  clever — he  may  let  it  be  seen  if  he 
is  really  a — a — ' 

iA  brute,'  suggested  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  laughing,  her 
elastic  spirits  reasserting  themselves.  *  Bravo,  my  little  Modeste, 
I  did  not  think  you  were  already  so  wise.  Let  us  hope,  if  it  be 
80,  that  your  predictions  may  come  true.  He  drinks  probably — 
that  is  not  a  defect  too  easy  to  hide.' 

*  Mamma!'  said  Madame  de  Villers,  with  a  glance  in  her 
daughter's  direction.  But  the  old  lady  gave  a  slight  gesture  of 
indifiference.  Modeste  was  not  a  child  now,  she  was  all  but  a 
married  woman,  she  must  hear  such  things  spoken  of  now-  and 
then.    But  the  girl  herself  was  not  so  unimpressionable. 

*How  dreadful!'  she  exclaimed,  with  dilated  eyes.  *0h, 
bonne  maman,  supposing  he  is  as  bad  as  that,  and  that  she  does 
W)i  find  it  out !     Oh,  poor  Aveline  ! ' 

'  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,'  said  Madame  de  Villers,  placidly. 
*  I  have  been  told  that  among  English  people  a  broken  engage- 
ment is  not  thought  so  grave  an  affair — so  much  the  better  in  this 

case,  perhaps.' 

And  with  this  she  dismissed  from' her  mind  all  anxiety  on  the 
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subject  of  her  daughter's  friend.    But  not  so  her  old  mother  and 
Modeste. 

When  Aveline  got  home  that  afternoon  and  went  into  her  own 
room  she  found  Leo  waiting  for  her.  The  sisters  had  of  late  been 
much  less  together  than  formerly.  Aveline's  new  position  had 
altered  many  things — ^among  others,  from  it  had  resulted  the  first 
coldness  that  had  ever  existed  between  herself  and  her  darling  Leo. 
lAnd  to  think,'  thought  the  elder  sister  to  herself,  sharply 
conscious  of  the  irony  of  fate, '  that  it  is  greatly  for  her  sake  that 
I  am  doing  it  I ' 

To-day  Leo  struck  her  as  looking  brighter  and  mor«  'like 
herself,'  as  the  saying  is,  and  inmiediat^ly  the  elder  sister's  heart 
grew  lighter. 

•What  have  you  been  about,  Leo?'  she  said  cheerfully. 
iYou  look  quite  excited  about  something  or  other,' 

*0h,  yes,  Ave.  I've  been  waiting  to  catch  you  before  you 
dress  for  diuner.  Look  what  has  come  for  me  from  Spain — isn't 
it  pretty  ? — just  what  I  wanted,  and  with  such  a  delicious  scent. 
Isn't  it  good  of  him  not  to  have  forgotten  ? ' 

She  held  out  as  she  spoke  a  rosary  carved  in  sweet-scented 
wood,  such  as  one  sees  ixi  all  Spanish  or  southern  towns.    It  was 
of  no  great  value  nor  rarity,  but  it  pleased  Leo  thoroughly. 
Aveline  gazed  at  it  but  half  comprehending, 
y  From  Spain  ? '  she  repeated. 

•Yes,  of  course,'  said  Leo,  impatiently.  •  Don't  you  re- 
member— oh,  perhaps,  you  didn't  hear — that  Mr.  Hereward  pro- 
mised to  send  me  a  Spanish  rosary  as  soon  as  he  got  there  ?  It 
uras  one  day  when  we  were  looking  at  those  shabby  little  ones 
outside  one  of  the  churches,'  Leo  went  on,  with  a  tone  of  supreme 
contempt  for  the  formerly-coveted  treasures,  •  and  I  hadn't  money 
lenpngh  to  buy  on$. .  It  i$  from  him*  I  know,  for  he  put. one. of  his 
cards  in  with  his  address.    I  must  write  t^  jthank  him,  mustn't  I, 

ks&r  : 

•I  suppose  so.  Yes,  of  course.  You'd  better  ask  mamma. 
Have  you  shown  it  to  her  ? '  asked  Aveline. 

•  Yes,  but  she  scarcely  noticed  it.  She  just  said,  "  Oh,  yes, 
very  nice.'*  And  when  I  said,  "  May  I  write  to  thank  him  ?  "  she 
said,  "  Yes,  if  you  like."  She  was  busy  looking  at  a  lot  of  lace 
with  Lady  Ayrton.  But  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  about  writing,' 
and  Leo  fixed  her  very  observant  orbs  fuU  on  her  sister's  face. 

It  grew  faintly  pinker  under  the  scrutiny. 

*  Why  should  I  object  to  your  writing  ? '  she  said  coldly, 
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^  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  I  thought  you  would  tell  me, 
perhaps,  what  to  say.     Shall  I  send  any  message  from  yon  ? ' 

^  My  kind  regards,  if  you  like.  You  know  what  to  say  as  well  as 
I  do ;  but  you  can  show  me  the  letter  when  it  is  ready,  and  I  will  see 
if  it's  all  right.    I  must  dress  now,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner.' 

*  Mayn't  I  stay  with  you  while  you  dress,  Ave  ? '  asked  lieo. 
Of  late  she  had  rather  avoided  this  time  together. 

^  If  you  like,  dear,'  said  Aveline,  but  her  voice  sounded  tiiied. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  put  on  ?  Your  blue  ? '  said  Leo,  in 
some  surprise.  ^  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  Mamma  said  ihey  were 
coming  after  dinner.     Well,  I  shan't  have  to  come  in,  anyhow.' 

^Leo,'  said  Aveline,  suddenly  &cing  round  upon  her  sister, 
^  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  that  way.  You  are  making  things 
far  harder  for  me  than  they  need  be,  and  I  don't  deserve  it  of  you. 
You  don't  know — you  can't  understand — '  she  went  on,  witb 
a  catch  ahnost  like  a  sob  in  her  voice,  but  she  choked  it  down. 
'  Leo,  do  come  in  to  the  drawing-room  this  evening — ^you  know 
mamma  is  pleased  now  for  you  to  come  whenever  there  is  any 
one — and  try  to  be  nice  to  Lady  Ayrton,  and — ^and  to  her  son.' 

Leo's  face  remained  somewhat  bard  and  unbending. 

<  I  don't  mind  Lady  Ayrton,'  she  said.  ^  She's  kind  and  good 
enough,  except— well,  she  couldn't  very  well  be  anything  else  to 
us — ^to  y(Aiy  Aveline.  Just  think  what  she's  getting.  But  about 
Mr.  Ayrton.  I  detest  him,  Av^.  I  detest  him  more  and  more  every 
time  I  see  him.  I  don't  want  to  make  things  easier  for  you — ^the 
harder  they  are  the  better,  if  only  it  would  make  you  give  up  this 
horrible  marriage.' 

^Leo,'  exclaimed  Aveline,  almost  in  amazement — the  child 
had  never  before  spoken  out  her  mind  quite  so  plainly — <  Leo, 
I  have  given  my  word.* 

^  Does  that  mean  that  you'd  give  it  up  if  you  could  ? '  said 
Leo,  her  eyes  gleaming. 

'  No,'  said  her  sister,  calmly.  ^  Nothing  is  altered.  I  have 
just  the  same  reasons  for  agreeing  to  marry  Mr.  Ayrton  that  I 
had  when  I  first  accepted  him.' 

Leo's  face  fell  again. 

*  You've  been  with  Modeste  and  her  grandmother  to-day,' 
she  began  again.  *  What  did  they  say  ?  What  do  they  think 
about  it  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Leo  ? '  said  Aveline,  impatiently.  <  You 
don't  suppose  I  go  running  about  asking  everybody's  opinion  about 
what  I  am  going  to  do.' 
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There  was  evasion  in  her  reply,  and  evasion  was  what  Aveline 
seldom  condescended  to.  She  felt  ashamed  of  it,  even  while  she 
thought  it  justified.  She  was  ashamed,  too,  that  Leonora  should 
perceive  it.  . 

*I  did  not  say  "everybody,*"  replied  the  girl  quietly. 
^  Modesto  is  your  best  friend  here.  You  might  have  said  things 
to  her  that  you  wouldn't  say  to  "  everybody,"  certainly.* 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  said,  or 
what  I  said  to  her.* 

A  shadow  of  satisfaction  stole  over  Leo's  face. 

'  They  don't  like  it,  and  they  have  told  her  so,*  she  said  to 
herself, '  and  I  daresay  that's  what's  made  her  so  cross.' 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room  without  speaking. 

*Leo,'  Aveline  called  after  her,  *you  will  come  into  the 
drawing-room  this  evening  ? ' 

*  111  see,'  Leo  replied.  *  I  want  to  get  my  letter  written  first, 
and  I  shall  take  some  time  about  it.  I  want  to  do  it  very  nicely, 
of  course.^ 

And  with  this  parting  thrust  she  departed. 

Aveline  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  gazing  before  her. 

'  Modeste,  and  now  Leo,'  she  said.  '  There  seems  no  f est  for 
the  soles  of  my  feet  anywhere.  I  don't  pity  people  who  are 
martyrs  if  all  their  friends  stay  beside  them  supporting  and 
praising  them  for  what  they  are  doing.'  She  gave  a  bitter  little 
laugh.  ^  It's  too  bad  to  have  done  it,  to  have  made  up  my  mind 
it  was  right,  and  not  to  get  any  credit  for  it — except  indeed  from 
mamma,  and  her  approval  I  don't  want.  She  understands  my  real 
motives  less  than  any  one.  Lady  Ayrton,  of  course,  is  ready  to 
praise  me  to  any  extent  if  I  would  let  her,  poor  dear,'  and  a 
softened  look  stole  over  Aveline's  &ce. 

'  I  understand  her  motives,  and  I  can't  blame  her.  But 
altogether,  this  going  over  it  all  and  questioning  me,  as  Modeste 
and  Leo  do,  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  wish  it  could  all 
be  over  sooner.  I  wish  I  could  be  married  next  week.'  And,  *  I 
wonder,'  she  allowed  the  thought  to  rest  for  a  moment  in  her 
mind,  ^  I  wonder  if  he  knows  I  am  going  to  be  married.  Not  that  he 
would  care.  If  he  gave  a  thought  to  it  he  would  probably  despise 
me  for  it  and  credit  me  with  the  lowest  motives.  But  he  could 
not  despise  me  much  more  than  he  has  done  already,  according 
to  what  mamma  says.* 

And  all  softness  left  Aveline's  face  at  this  reflection.    « 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AvELiNE  was  glad  when  dinner  was  over,  for  she  and  her  father 
and  mother  were  dining  alone,  and  she  felt  less  able  than  here- 
tofore to  meet  the  shrewd  kindly  glances  Mr.  Vemey  from  time 
to  time  directed  towards  her  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
or,  still  worse,  to  rei)ly  with  any  sort  of  cordiality  to  her  mother's 
rhapsodies  about  the  laee  in  which  she  and  Lady  Ayrton  had 
been  investing. 

*  My  purchases  were  very  small,  of  course,'  Lady  Christina 
ran  on,  *  though  I  confess  I  never  did  feel  so  tempted  to  be  ex- 
travagant in  my  life.  It  isn't  every  day  one  has  a  daughter 
going  to  be  married.'  She  glanced  brightly  at  her  two  companions 
in  turn,  but  on  neither  husband's  nor  daughter's  face  was  any 
answering  smile  to  be  detected.  She  was  getting  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  however,  and  dismissed  all  annoyance  with  a 
mental  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  *So7ne  day,  perhaps,  when 
Aveline  has  daughters  of  her  own  to  marry,  she  will  do  me 
justice,'  she  said  to  herself.  And,  with  this  consolatory  reflection, 
she  babbled  on  again — if  a  Lady  Christina  can  ever  be  said  to 
babble — in  her  softest  tones  about  the  Brussels  and  the  Mechlin 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

*  There  were  some  flounces  which  positively  made  my  mouth 
water ;  they  would  be  so  lovely,  arranged  in  the  new  way,foi'  your 
wedding-dress,  Ave ' — her  daughter  had  never  been  anything  less 
formal  than  Aveline  till  the  new  state  of  things.  *  But  your  aunt 
Barbara  has  always  promised  you  her  old  lace  for  thatj  and  of  course 
there  is  something  eminently  respectable  in  old  lace.  And  I  can 
tell  you — are  you  listening,  Aveline? — whether  you  have  your 
wedding-dress  trimmed  with  them  or  not,  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
matter  to  you  in  the  end  that  I  could  not  afford  the  flounces  for 
you.  For  Sophia  bought  them,  and  looked  very  mysterious  over 
it,  and  she  chose  those  I  thought  the  prettiest.' 

Lady  Christina  nodded  her  head  with  great  satisfaction. 
Aveline  smiled  faintly ;  something  just  then  made  her  feel  sorry 
for  her  mother. 

'  Lady  Ayrton  is  exceedingly  kind ;  very,  very  kind,'  said  the 
girl. 

Mr.  Verney  glanced  up. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  she  is  both  kind  and  generous.  It  is  not  often 
that  very  rich  people  are  so  generous.' 
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Lady  Christina  beamed  with  satisfaction,  but  Aveline  said 
nothing.  She  had  detected  a  certain  undertone  in  her  father's 
voice. 

In  the  drawing-room,  a  few  minutes  later,  Leonora,  in  correct 
white  muslin  and  with  neatly  arranged  hair,  made  her  appearance; 
Aveline  glanced  at  her  with  approval. 

*  She  has  done  it  to  please  me,  the  dear,'  she  reflected,  and 
she  welcomed  Leo  with  a  bright  smile,  which  brought  the  child 
across  the  room. 

*  Ave,'  she  whispered,  *  can  you  look  at  my  letter  before  they 
come  ?  I  have  it  here  all  ready,  and  mamma  is  busy  just  now*. 
Just  come  into  the  little  drawing-room  a  moment.' 

Aveline  followed  her  sister.  The  letter  was  irreproachable.  She 
read  it  carefully,  and  was  just  putting  it  back  into  the  envelope 
when  sounds  in  the  next  room  announced  the  guests'  arrival. 

*  Quick,  Av6,'  said  Leo.  But  Aveline,  always  deliberate  in 
her  movements,  saw  no  reason  to  hurry.  A  moment  later  she 
regretted  she  had  not  done  so. 

Wilfred  Ayrton,  his  face  adorned  with  a  foolish  smile  and  even 
redder  than  usual,  with  a  something  indescribable  about  his  whole 
bearing  and  appearance,  which  the  two  girls  felt  rather  than  saw^ 
came  slouching  unsteadily  into  the  room. 

*What're  you  after,  in  here  by  yourselves,  young  women?' 
he  began.  *  Up  to  mischief,  no  doubt.  Writing  billy-doos,  eh  ? 
Can't  fitand  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.' 

His  voice  was  not  exactly  thick,  or  perhaps,  as  it  was  at  no 
time  clear,  not  any  startling  diflFerence  was  perceptible,  but  the 
tone  and  the  words  were  sufficient.   Aveline  looked  up  haughtily. 

*  Mr.  Ayrton  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

He  was  too  stupid  to  understand  her  manner  at  once.  He 
burst  into  a  coarse  laugh,  and  putting  out  his  hand  caught  hold 
of  the  letter  in  Aveline's  fingers.  In  her  amazement  she  made 
no  effort  to  retain  it,  nor  did  she  recover  her  presence  of  mind  till 
he  had  drawn  it  from  the  envelope  and  was  holding  it  up  to  read. 
And  even  then  all  the  girl  did  was  to  sink  back  on  her  chair  with 
a  look  of  almost  wild  appeal  to  her  younger  sister. 

*  Leo,'  she  whispered,  *  I  can't  struggle  with  him.  What  can 
we  do?' 

Mr.  Ayrton  meanwhile  had  made  himself  master  of  the  first 
sentence. 

*  "  Dear  Mr.  Hev — Hew — " '  he  stammered,  * "  dear  Mr.  Here^ 
ward.**  Oh,  indeed,  that's  it,  is  it  ?   You're  writin'  to  that  fellow. 
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are  you  ?  I  say,  Aveline,  I'm  not  goin'  to  stand  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  know.  I  must  see  what  it's  all  about,  any  way*  ♦*  I 
— I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  lovely  present,"  Has 
the  fellow  been  sending  you  presents  ? '  said  Mr.  Ayrton,  frowniBg 
upon  Aveline,  his  face  so  distorted  and  inflamed  with  temper  as 
to  seem  positively  repulsive,  his  voice  clearer  for  the  moment  with 

the  force  of  his  excitement.    *  Answer  me  at  once,  or  I — I ' 

and  he  stammered  and  spluttered  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  find 
his  words.    Aveline  and  Leonora  grew  pale  ^vith  fear. 

*  Bun,  Leo,  run  for  papa,'  whispered  the  elder  girl,  half  wildly, 
and  Leonora  flew.  But  at  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  she 
knocked  against  Lady  Ayrton,  who,  after  a  word  of  greeting  to  her 
hostess,  had  thought  it  advisable  to  follow  her  son,  and  that  not 
without  considerable  trepidation  and  misgiving. 

*  Not  so  fast,  my  dear — not  quite  so  fast,  please,'  said  the  poor 
lady,  with  nervous  good-nature  ;  *  why,  where  are  you  oflFto,  Leo? 
Is  anything  the  matter?'  as  she  caught  sight  of  Leonora's  face. 

*  It's  Mr.  Ayrton.  He's  been  so  rude  to  Ave — and  he  is  so 
queer.  I  think  he's  going  out  of  his  mind.  I'm  going  to  fetch 
]>apa,'  Leo  replied,  in  her  agitation  quite  forgetting  to  whom  she 
was  speaking. 

Lady  Ayrton  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

^  My  child,  I  beg  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  speak 
to  Wil&ed.  He  is  hot-tempered,  you  know.  I  understand  him. 
Bun  in  to  your  mother.  I  will  send  Aveline  to  you.  But 
don't  say  anything  to  your  father,  I  beseech  you.  Men,  you 
know,  are  different.  It  might  lead  to  a  quarrel  if  Wilfred  has  lost 
his  temper.  Your  father  is  still  in  the  dining-room.  Leo  dear, 
I  entreat  you ! ' 

Mystified,  but  impressed,  Leo  gave  in. 

Lady  Ayrton  hurried  up  to  the  comer,  where  Aveline,  still  pale 
and  trembling,  sat  watching  her  f/inc^  as  he  glared  at  the  paper 
in  his  hand. 

*  Wilfred,'  said  his  mother,  in  a  low  voice,  but  more  sternly 
than  Aveline  could  have  believed  her  capable  of  speaking,  <  what 
is  all  this  ? 

Mr.  Ayrton  started,  and  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
his  mother  was  one  of  fear. 

*  That's — that's  just  exac'ly  what  I'd  like  to  know,'  he  said. 
*  A  letter  to  that — that  fellow — I  can't  stan'  that  sort  o'  thing, 
you  know.' 

*  Give  me  the  letter.  Lady  Ayrton,  please,'  said  Aveline.  *  It 
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is  poor  little  Leo's/  she  added,  when  she  at  last  got  it  into  her 
hand.     *  But  he — he  has  been  so — he  frightened  us  so.' 

*It  will  be  all  right,  my  love — you  will  see,'  said  the  poor 
mother,  forcing  herself  to  speak  cheerfully.  *  Wilfred  takes  up 
things  wrongly,  and  he  is  hasty,'  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

*  Ijeave  him  to  me.  I  wished  him  not  to  come  to-night.  He — 
he  was  put  out  before  we  left  home.  Just  leave  him  to  me,  dear. 
Will  you  go  into  the  other  room  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  will  go  to  my  own  room.  Say  good- 
night to  mamma  for  me — say  anything  you  like ; '  and  as  her 
future  mother-in-law  followed  her  to  the  door  with  broken  words 
of  *  explaining  it  to-morrow — '  *  Wilfred  will  be  so  distressed,'  she 
turned  and  faced  her  for  one  instant.     '  Lady  Ayrton,'  she  said, 

*  tell  me  the  truth.     Has  he  been  drinking  ?  ' 

There  was  no  need  for  an  answer,  but  the  poor  woman  caught 
the  girl's  two  hands  in  her  own.  ^  Aveline,'  she  entreated,  ^  don't 
be  too  hard  on  him.    It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  him  so.  I  was 

quite  happy.  And  your  influence  ?  Many  young  men '  she  went 

on,  difijointedly.  *  Oh,  don't  say  or  do  anything  hurriedly !  Wait 
a  little.' 

^  I  am  going  to  my  own  room.  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to-night,'  said  Aveline.  She  was  quivering  with  eagerness 
to  get  away. 

*  Thank  you — God  bless  you ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Ayrton,  snatch- 
ing at  the  half  promise  of  deliberation  that  the  words  contained. 

And  Aveline  rushed  to  her  own  room,  and  there  throwing  her- 
self into  a  chair,  burst  into  tears. 

*  Why  must  things  be  so  much  harder  for  me  than  for  others  ? 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  right,'  she 
sobbed. 

Mr.  Ayrton  and  his  mother  left  almost  immediately.  Between 
them  the  two  women  managed  to  get  him  away  without  his  being 
seen  by  Mr.  Vemey.  And  Leonora  was  sent  to  bed.  She  sat  up  for 
some  time,  however — she  re-wrote  her  crushed  letter  to  Mr. 
Hereward,  and  closed  and  directed  it,  ready  to  be  posted  the  next 
morning.  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  postscript  marked '  private,'  which  ran  thus :  ^  I  don't 
know  if  you  have  heard  that  Av6  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Ayrton.    At  least  I'm  afraid  she  is,  and  I  hai^  him.' 

Aveline  woke  the  next  morning  with  the  strange  feeling  known 
tons  all,  that  something  of  importance,  which  for  the  moment  she 
could  not  clearly  recollect,  had  happened.  As  she  gradually  gathered 
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together  her  ideas  and  realised  the  events  of  the  day  before,  her 
perplexity  changed  its  direction,  but  only  to  increase  in  intensity. 

*  What  can  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do?  Will  mamma  not  help 
me  in  some  way  ?  Should  I  go  to  papa  or  to  her  ?  I  wonder 
what  Modeste  and  her  grandmother  would  tell  me  to  do,'  were  the 
ideas  that  chased  each  other  round  her  brain  as  she  dressed.  She 
Mt  nervous  and  almost  dazed  as  she  sat  waiting  for  her  mother  at 
the  breakfast -table. 

*  What  will  she  say?  How  will  she  bear  the  disappointment  ? 
But  at  worst  she  can't  blame  me,'  thought  the  girl,  as  she  turned 
tremulously  at  the  sound  of  the  door  opening. 

*  Good  morning,  my  dear.  Is  your  headache  better  ?  Lady 
Ayrton  told  me  you  thought  it  best  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Ayrton  had 
a  headache  too,  or  else  he  was  cross  at  your  disappearance.  They 
did  not  stay  long.  I  think  it  must  be  something  in  the  weather, 
for  I  feel  rather  done  up  myself.  Dear  me,  how  late  it  is  !  And 
we  must  be  at  Sophia's  by  eleven;  we  arranged  to  go  to  her 
dressmaker's  this  morning.  I  want  to  know  her  prices  before 
ordering  any  of  your  dresses.' 

Lady  Christina  ran  on  so  fast  that,  till  she  fairly  stopped  to 
take  breath,  Aveline  could  not  have  got  in  a  word.  But  her  face 
had  all  this  time  been  growing  more  and  more  amazed-looking, 
her  blue  eyes  opening  more  and  more  widely  with  an  expression 
almost  of  horror.  And  when  it  was  possible  for  her  to  speak,  she 
ejaculated  but  the  one  word, 

*  Mamma ! ' 

Lady  Christina  glanced  at  her  for  an  instant  with  a  sort  of 
contempt,  not,  however,  altogether  unmingled  with  uneasiness. 

*  What  are  you  staring  at  me  like  that  for,  Aveline  ? '  she 
exclaimed  irritably.  '  Really,  my  dear,  there  are  times  when  you 
make  yourself  look  as  if  you  had  not  all  your  senses.' 

Aveline  took  no  notice  of  the  taunt.  Her  energies  were  too 
completely  concentrated  in  the  one  direction. 

*  Mamma,'  she  said  again,  this  time  in  a  low,  almost  imploring 
tone,  *  can  it  be  that  you  do  not  know  ?  You  must  have  seen — 
his  mother  knew  it — that,  that  Mr.  Ayrton  was  drunk  last  night. 
Mamma,  oh,  mamma,  it  must  alter  everything.' 

Lady  Christina  glanced  at  her  daughter  again,  this  time  the 
contempt  was  uppermost. 

*  Really^  Aveline,  foolish  as  I  know  you  to  be,  I  did  not  think 
quite  so  poorly  of  you  as  you  force  me  to  do.  And  so  unladylike  in 
your  expressions.  Drunk  ! — ^whatawordto  apply  to  a  gentleman, 
and  to  the  gentleman  you  are  going  to  marry ! ' 
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^  It  is  more  uhgentlemanlike  to  be  it,  than  it  is  unladylike  of 
me  to  say  it,'  returned  Aveline.  *  And  you  are  mistaken,  mamma. 
I  am  not  going  to  marry  him.^ 

*  You  arei  retorted  her  mother,  losing  her  tamper.  *  I  shall 
not  allow  my  daughter  to  jilt  any  man.' 

Aveline  rose  from  her  chair. 

*  I  will  go  to  papa,'  she  said,  *  and  see  what  he  says,'  and  slio 
turned  towards  the  door. 

Lady  Christina's  tone  changed  at  once. 

*  Aveline,  I  beseech  you,  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  father 
is  not  well  this  morning.  He  has  had  worrying  letters — more 
expense  for  Chris,  and  your  Uncle  Bart  can't  help  him — and — and 
other  things.  This  coming  to  Paris  has  cost  more  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  the  London  house  not  letting.  Aveline,  don't  be 
exaggerated.  You  have  taken  up  Mr.  Ayrton  mistakenly.  He 
had  a  headache,  and  Sir  Francis  had  been  very  sharp  with  him, 
and  he  may  have  taken  a  little  more  than  is  strictly  advisable. 
I  don't  think  he  has  a  very  strong  head ;  and  then  he  was  rather 
irritable,  I  suppo.se,  and  something  you  said  put  him  out,  Sophia 
told  me — ^not  that  she  blamed  you  in  the  least.  That  was  it,  was 
it  not  ? ' 

*  Partly,  I  suppose,'  Aveline  replied  vaguely,  thankful  that  her 
mother  knew  nothing  about  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hereward. 

*  Well,  you  see  how  it  looks  when  it  is  taken  reasonably.-  We 
will  talk  about  it  afterwards ;  but,  I  entreat  you,  Aveline,  say 
nothing  as  yet  to  your  father.  I  don't,  no— I  don^t  know  what 
we  should  do  if  this  marriage  were  to  fiEdl  through,'  and  Lady 
Christina  clasped  her  hands  together. 

Aveline  was  not  proof  against  this  new  species  of  attack. 
Her  only  safety  lay  in  flight. 

*  I  will  go  before  papa  comes  in,'  she  said;  *  If  he  saw  me  I 
could  not  conceal  that  something  was  the  matter.  I  don't  want 
any  more  breakfast.     I  have  drunk  my  coffee.' 

*  I  will  not  take  you  to  Sophia's  this  morning,'  said  her 
mother.  *  I  will  go  myself,  and — and — just  see  a  little.  Go  out 
with  Leo,  my  dear ;  your  nerves  have  been  upset,  and  I  will  see 
you  when  I  come  in.' 

And  Aveline,  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  dissatisfied,  and 
miserable,  yet  knowing  that  she  had  no  strength  to  do  otherwise, 
once  her  mother  appealed  to  her  as  she  had  done,  left  the  room. 

Things  turned  out  easier  for  her  in  the  first  place  than  she 
could  have  hoped.  There  was  a  respite,  for  Lady  Christina  came 
back  from  the  Ayrtons'  hotel  with  the  news  of  their  leaving  Paris 
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for  a  few  days.  Sir  Francis  had  a  longing  for  conntry  air,  and 
they  were  going  off  to  Compi^gne  at  once.  *  Aveline  could  not 
repress  a  heartfelt  ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  which  Lady 
Christina  diplomatically  affected  not  to  hear,  and  her  whole  tone 
and  manner  remained  softened  and  sympathising. 

^  Your  nerves  have  been  upset  of  late,  my  dear  child,'  she  said 
gently.  ^  I  can  quite  understand  it ;  you  have  had  so  much  io 
think  of.  A  few  days  quietly  by  ourselves  will  do  both  you  and 
me  good.' 

^  Lady  Ayrton  has  been  making  mamma  promise  to  be  very 
kind  and  patient  with  me.  I  see  it  all,'  thought  Aveline.  '  She 
knows  me  so  well.  I  wish  mamma  had  kept  to  the  way  she  spoke 
this  morning.  TKefn,  I  could  have  resisted  her.  But  {)oor  pajia, 
and  all  the  troubles !  And  after  all,  if  I  give  this  up,  what  else 
liave  I  to  look  forward  to  ?  If  we  were  really  poor  people — qaitt 
poor — and  I  could  work  for  them,  how  much  happier  it  would  be ! ' 

And  then  there  rose  before  her  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Ayrton's 
red,  inflamed-looking  face,  of  his  coarse  tones  and  repulsive  pre- 
sence of  the  evening  before. 

*  No,'  shuddered  Aveline,  *  I  carCt  marry  him.  What  a  fool  he 
is !  Why  did  he  not  keep  on  the  mask,  if  it  was  a  mask,  a  little 
longer  ?  Once  married  to  him  my  duty  would  be  clear.  Thai 
is  what  is  torturing  me — the  not  knowing  what  to  do.  If  it  is  the 
case,  as  his  mother  said,  that  last  night  was  accidental  ?  For  it  is 
true  that  Sir  Francis  is  very  hard  upon  him.  And  whatever  his 
faults  and  failings  are,  he  has  been  straightforward  and  dis- 
interested to  me.  Can  he  have  heard  any  gossip  about  Mr. 
Hereward  ?  If  so,  I  don't  wonder  that  he  was  angry  at  thinking  I 
was  writing  to  him.' 

And  as  the  days  went  on  this  new  idea  gathered  fresh  force. 
It  was  strengthened,  almost  unconsciously  to  Aveline,  by  little 
allusions  on  her  mother's  part  to  hints  contained  in  Lady  Ayrton's 
letters  of  Wilfred's  distress  of  mind. 

*  Poor  fellow,'  Lady  Christina  would  murmur ;  *  he  has  no  tact, 
no  aavoir  faire^  as  his  mother  says.  He  is  too  bunglingly  honest, 
and  gets  blamed  where  a  clever  man — a  man  more  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  a  man  of  the  world,  in  short — would  get  off  scot-free,' 

*  I  don't  see '  began  Aveline,  and  then  she  hesitated. 

*  What,  my  love  ? '  said  her  mother,  encouragingly. 

^  A  man  need  not  be  a  selfish  man  of  the  world  to  be  gentle 
and  courteous,  and  to — to  know  when  he  has  had  as  much  wine 
as  is  good  for  him,'  said  Aveline,  her  cheeks  flaming. 
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*  Ah,'  said  Lady  Christina,  slowly  shaking  her  head,  ^  you  are 
BO  inexperienced,  Aveline.  What  do  you  know  of  those  charming, 
to  all  appearance  chivalrous  men,  behind  the  scenes  ?  They  will 
steal  a  girl's  heart  with  their  gentle,  courteous  ways,  and  then 
make  fun  of  her.     Ah,  no,  my  love,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.' 

And  though  Aveline  would  have  died  rather  than  let  her 
mother  know  it,  the  shaft  went  home. 

Mademoiselle  de  Villers'  marriage  was  to  be  in  ten  days.  The 
usual  evening  party  for  the  signing  of  the  contract  took  place  the 
day  before  the  return  of  the  Ayrtons  from  Compi^gne,  and  for  this 
Aveline  was  grateful.  Lady  Ayrton  and  her  son  would  certainly 
have  been  invited,  and,  since  her  last  conversation  with  Modeste, 
above  all  with  the  consciousness  of  her  own  increased  misgivings, 
she  shrank  with  the  greatest  reluctance  from  appearing  with  her 
jiomc^  before  her  quick-eyed  and  quick-witted  friends.  She 
exerted  herself  to  seem  particularly  bright  and  lively,  so  that 
Lady  Christina  herself  was  deceived,  and  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow  the  night  of  the  soir^  de  fiangailles  with  the  happy  con- 
viction that  Aveline  had  come  back  to  her  senses. 

*  The  going  to  Compi^gne  was  an  excellent  move  on  Sophia's 
part,'  she  said  to  herself;  ^and  this  marriage  coming  on  will 
make  Aveline  realise  what  it  would  be  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
her  own.' 

The  next  day  brought  Lady  Ayrton.  With  great  tact  she 
asked  at  once  for  Miss  Vemey;  Lady  Christina  by  a  happy 
coincidence  was  on  the  point  of  going  out,  and  begged  Aveline 
to  excuse  her  to  her  friend.    Aveline  hesitated. 

^  I  don't  want  to  see  her  alone,  mamma,'  she  began ;  but  she 
was  quickly  interrupted — 

*  My  dear,  it  is  exactly  what  I  do  wish.  I  will  not  interfere 
in  any  way,  or  attempt  to  influence  you.  You  must  judge  for 
yourself,  Aveline.  It  is  a  thing  in  which  no  one  can  decide 
for  you.' 

And  with  these  words  the  girl  felt  that  her  fate  was  again 
taken  out  of  her  hands. 

*  I  can't  decide  for  myself  when  it  is  to  make  other  people 
unhappy — and  mamma  knows  it,'  thought  Aveline,  as  she  opened 
the  drawing-room  door. 

And  had  she  been  far  more  resolute  than  was  possible  for 
her  to  be,  her  decision  would  have  been  shaken  by  the  sight  of 
Lady  Ayrton's  appealing  face.  She  looked  white  and  careworn. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  sojourn  at  Compidgne  had  not  been  a  time  of 
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peace  and  sunshine  for  the  poor  woman.  She  had  longed  for, 
and  yet  dreaded  the  return  to  Paris,  when  she  must  leam  the 
result  of  Aveline's  ^  thinking  things  over/  She  felt,  as  regarded 
her  son,  like  a  gambler  who  has  staked  his  all  on  a  last  throiir. 

She  was  not  of  a  nature  to  act  with  much  diplomacy^  had 
diplomacy  been  required.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  and  no 
tact  or  skill  could  have  stood  h^  in  such  good  stead  as  did  the 
display  of  her  real  and  intense  anxiety.  As  Aveline  entered  the 
repm  Lady  Ayrton  rose  from  her  seat  and  came  towards  her,  both 
hands  extended. 

^  My  dear,'  she  began,  ^  I  asked  to  see  you  alone.  I  am  so 
anxious — I  have  been  so  unhappy.  And  Wilfred,  too* — the 
words  came  less  easily  here — *  Wilfred  has  been  so  unhappy  and 
so  remorseful,'  and  with  this  Lady  Ayrton  put  her  hands  on  the 
girl's  shoulders  and  burst  into  tears. 

What  could  Aveline  do,  what  could  any  girl  in  her  place  and 
of  her  nature  have  done,  but  soothe  the  poor  woman  with  words 
which  bore  more  significance  than  the  speaker  fully  realised? 
It  is  always  painful  to  see  the  tears  of  old  or  even  elderly  people —  . 
to  Aveline,  unaccustomed  to  much  expression  of  emotion,  it  was 
peculiarly  so.  And,  before  she  well  knew  what  she  was  about, 
there  was  Lady  Ayrton  rapturously  kissing  and  thanking  her, 
assuring  her  that  the  lesson  should  be  one  by  which  her  son 
should  profit  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  never  should  her  sweet 
girl,  her  daughter-to-be,  repent  her  generosity,  her  goodness ! 

^  And  he  may  come  to  see  you  again,  may  he  ? '  concluded 
Wilfred's  mother ;  *  or  will  you  come  to  us,  as  you  used  ?  Would 
you  spend  to-morrow  with  us  ?  Sir  Francis  is  longing  to  see  you,' 
to  which  proposal  Aveline  agreed.  A  reconciliation  scene  in  her 
mother's  presence  and  with  her  mother's  remarks  and  felicitations 
would,  she  felt,  have  been  more  than  she  could  stand. 

She  was  not  nervous  at  the  idea  of  meeting  Mr.  Ayrton  now 
'—the  worst  was  over,  the  die  was  cast,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  walk  on,  not  blindfold,  but  refusing  to  see. 

And  the  next  day  passed  much  as  she  had  expected.  Wilfred 
was  sheepishly  subdued,  making  clumsy  efforts  to  show  his  regret 
and  gratitude,  which,  out  of  a  sort  of  almost  grotesque  pity, 
she  received  graciously  enough  for  him  to  have  recovered  before 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  his  usual  bearing  of  clownishly  good- 
humoured  self-satisfaction. 

•And  this,'  thought  Aveline  to  herself,  with  an  instinct 
stronger  than  the  inexperience  on  which  her  mother  laid  so  much 
weight,  *  this  is  to  be  my  life,' 
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Sir  Francis  was  as  charming  as  to  her  he  had  always  been. 
Bub  she  thought  him  looking  very  ill — much  worse  than  when 
she  had  last  seen  him ;  and  more  than  once  she  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  half-melancholy,  half-scrutinis- 
ing, which  puzzled  ana  yet  touched  her.  It  was  like,  and  yet  not 
like,  the  glances  which  from  time  to  time  her  father  darted  at  her 
from  under  his  eyebrows. 

*  Is  he  sorry  for  me,  or  does  he  look  down  upon  me  ? '  she 
asked  herself.  And,  indeed,  at  this  juncture  the  question  was  one 
which  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  could  not  himself  have  answered. 


CHAPTER  X. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  well-dressed  people  at  the  church 

of  St.  Z the  morning  of  the  marriage  of  Monsieur  Maurice 

de  Bois-Hubert  and  Mademoiselle  Modeste  de  Villers,  a  much 
larger  gathering  than  the  Verneys  in  their  inexperience  had 
expected.  For  Madame  de  Boncoeur  had  impressed  upon  them 
that  it  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair. 

*  Times  are  changed,'  said  the  old  lady,  *  and  not  for  the  better, 
since  the  day,  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  I  married  my  Alice. 
That  was  a  brilliant  spectacle.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
unhappy  country,  any  great  display,  even  on  an  occasion  of 
undoubted  rejoicing,  would  be  in  very  questionable  taste.' 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Mr.  Verney,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  entered  the  church,  they  found  almost  every  comer 
occupied.  The  places  reserved  for  the  relations  and  near  friends 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  inaccessible ;  it  was  all  Mr. 
.Verney  could  do  to  find  separate  seats  for* Lady  Christina  aad 
AveUneat  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  standing-room 
for  himself  in  the  shelter  of  a  pillar. 

Aveline  was  not  sorry  to  be,  so  to  speak,  alone,  and  free  from 
her  mother's  whispered  commesnts.  The  church  was  not  a  very 
large  one,  but  things  had  been  well  arranged.  Exquisite  white 
flowers  against  a  background  of  palms  and  rare  shrubs  tempered 
the  gilding  and  colour  of  the  altar,  too  brilliant  and  ornate  for 
northern  eyes. 

*  I  have  never  seen  a  French  church  look  so  solemn  and  yet 
beautiful,'  thought  Aveline,  and  when  the  music,  the  very  best  of 
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its  kind,  was  added  to  the  whole,  the  girl  felt  almost  too  deeply 
impressed.  The  tears  would  come  to  her  eyes,  when  they  descried 
the  figure  of  Modeste,  familiar  and  yet  strange  ia  its  new  dignity 
of  bridal  attire,  kneeling  beside  the  man  she  had  chosen  for  her 
husband,  and  not  a  word  of  the  service  was  lost  upon  the  English 
maiden. 

*  How  is  it,'  she  asked  herself,  *  I  have  been  at  several  mar- 
riages, but  I  never  felt  like  this  before  ?  Is  the  French  service 
more  impressive  than  ours,  or  is  it  that  I  have  never  before 
thought  so  much  about  it  ?  How  glad  I  am  to  know  that  Modeste 
really  loves  him,  and  to  feel,  as  sure  as  one  can  feel,  that  she  is 
going  to  be  happy ! ' 

But  with  these  reflections  there  returned  to  her  with  irre- 
pressible force,  the  misgivings,  the  cruel  misgivings,  she  had  so 
tried  to  stifle. 

*How  should  I  feel  if  I  were  to-day  kneeling^  there  in 
Modeste's  place,  with  Aim,  Wilfred  Ayrton,  beside  me  ?  How 
shall  I  feel  when  the  day  comes  for  it,  as  come  it  must  ?  ' 

She  shut  her  eyes  for  an  instant— a  feeling  of  dizziness  came 
over  her.  The  bridal  party  by  this  time  had  left  the  altar  and 
withdrawn  to  the  sacristy,  there  to  await  their  friends  and  their 
congratulations.  People  began  to  talk  together,  for  the  most  part 
in  subdued  tones,  but  some  ladies  in  IVIiss  Yemey's  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  less  cautious. 

*  So  there's  another  happy  pair  done  for,'  were  the  first  words 
Aveline  overheard  in  the  sharp  nasal  tones  of  a  w>i  first-class 
American.  *  Let's  hope  they're  going  to  have  a  better  time  than 
most  French  couples,  by  all  accounts.' 

*  Well  now,  Stella,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there.  You've  got 
your  notions  out  of  novels.  For  my  part  I  believe  there's  good 
and  bad  of  all  kinds.    I'd  take  a  Frenchman  to-morrow,  if ^ 

*  If  he'd  got  a  title — that's  the  plain  English  of  it  with  you,' 
laughed  the  first  speaker.  *  But  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry,  CSUy* 
Look  about  you  a  while.  And,  by  the  bye,  what's  become  of  Will  ? 
He  said  he'd  be  sure  to  be  here.' 

*  I've  not  seen  him,  and  I'm  not  going  to  look  for  him.  He'll 
be  tied  on  to  his  young  lady  and  her  people  to-day.  He's  on  his 
good  behaviour  since  that  flare-up  he  told  us  of,  you  know.' 

*  All  the  same  I'd  be  sorry  to  bet  on  that  marriage  ever  coming 
oflf,'  replied  the  first  speaker.  *  Will  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  keep  on 
his  good  behaviour  for  long ;  there'll  be  another  fliure-up  some 
day  when  he  gets  just  a  little  bit  excited,  you  know,  Cilly.  It 
isn't  as  if  he  cared  about  the  girl.' 
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'  Bat  he  cares  about  Garthdean — isn't  that  the  name  of  the 
place  he's  to  have  when  the  marriage  comes  oflf  ?  It's  real  mean 
of  the  old  people  to  entrap  the  poor  fellow  into  a  marriage  by 
bribing  him  like  that,  and  so  I  told  him  from  the  first  at  Pan.' 

*  Well,  he's  not  married  yet,'  resumed  Miss  Lucilla's  sister  or 
cousin — Aveline  never  knew  the  relationship  of  the  two  speakers — 
*  and  with  your  money,  Cilly,  I  say  it'll  be  strange  if  you  can't  get 
what  you  want  for  it,  considering  you've  come  to  Europe  on  pur- 
pose. But  don't  you  think  we'd  best  go  now?  We'll  have  a 
better  view  of  them  coming  out  if  we  station  ourselves  by  the 
door.' 

Then  ensued  a  rustling  and  moving  which  told  Miss  Yemey 
that  her  unwelcome  neighbours  had  taken  themselves  off. 

They  had  not  seen  her,  of  that  she  was  certain ;  there  had 
been  no  intention  in  a  single  word  of  those  she  had  overheard. 
Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  too  bewildered  to  think  clearly, 
Aveline  drew  back  in  her  comer  as  far  as  possible  and  tried  to  collect 
herself.  Her  one  idea  for  some  time  was  to  remain  hidden  till  she 
oould  succeed  in  doing  so.  She  did  not  even  look  up  when,  by 
the  whispered  remarks  about  her,  she  became  aware  that  the 
bridal  cortege  was  passing  down  the  aisle. 

^  Modeste  will  not  distinguish  me  among  so  many/  she  said  to 
herself,  *  and  I  must,  I  tMisi  think.  Oh,  I  do  so  hope  they  will 
not  be  there !  I  covXd  not  speak  to  him,  and  it  would  be  almost 
harder  to  speak  to  his  mother.  I  have  thought  her  so  sincere — 
I  have  believed  he  cared  for  me  for  myself.  Fool  that  I  have 
been!' 

Five  minutes  later  she  heard  her  mother's  voice. 
*We  are  going,  Aveline.  Are  you  asleep,  my  dear  ?  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  so  white.  The  heat,  I  suppose  ? ' 
as  Aveline  murmured  some  vague  excuse.  ^  Thank  goodness, 
there  is  nothing  to  cry  about  in  Modes te's  marriage,'  with  a 
rather  sharp  glance  at  her  daughter's  eyes.  ^  I  cannot  imagine 
what  has  become  of  the  Ayrtons.  Sophia  was  quite  determined 
to  come.  They  will  make  their  appearance  at  the  rue  de  Touraine, 
however,  no  doubt.' 

But  in  this,  to  Aveline's  immense  relief,  Lady  Christina  did  not 
prove  a  true  prophet.  The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Ayrton  had  de- 
clined to  accompany  his  mother,  and  she  thought  it  better  to 
stay  at  home  than  to  risk  inconvenient  questions  and  remarks. 

^  I  had  such  a  headache,'  she  told  her  friend  when  Christina 
dtove  round  to  inquire. 
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*  Ah,  yes,  with  the  heat,  I  suppose.  Aveline  is  not  well  to-day, 
either.  She  walked  home  with  her  father,  and  asked  me  to  tell 
you  how  Borry  she  was  not  to  have  seen  you  and  Wilfred.' 

This  message,  needless  to  say,  was  an  invention  ;  Aveline  had 
never  mentioned  the  Ayrtons'  name.  Her  pallor  and  evident 
sufiering  had  drawn  down  upon  her  much  sympathy  from  her 
friends  and  some  veiled  indignation  from  her  mother. 

*  So  silly  and  sentimental  of  you  to  look  as  if  you  were  going 
to  faint  because  your  friend  is  happily  married,'  said  Lady 
Christina  cuttingly,  though  in  a  low  voice ;  while  old  Madame  de 
Boncoeur  kissed  her  with  a  tenderness  that  nearly  brought  the 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  Modeste  whispered,  *  Dear  Aveline,  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  looking  so  ill.  It  is  the  only  cloud  in  my  sky 
to-day,' 

Mr.  Vemey  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  Raid 
nothing ;  and  Aveline  was  grateful  to  be  left  alone,  and  thank- 
ful to  find  herself  at  last  in  her  own  room,  free  to  decide  on  her 
course  of  action. 

*  If  what  I  heard  is  true,  I  cannot  marry  him.  The  one  thing 
I  believed  in  was  his  disinterestedness.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take. Those  women  cannot  but  have  meant  him.  The  name 
"  Will,"  and  Garthdean,  my  future  home,"a8  LacIy^Ayrton  always 
calls  it!  Still,  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  ask  for  an  explanation— -for 
the  truth.  But  whom  can  I  ask,  and  how  can  I  bearmy  life  with 
mamma  when  it  is  all  given  up  ? ' 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

*  Come  in,'  said  Aveline,  starting  up.  But  she  need  not  have 
started ;  it  was  only  Leo. 

*  Ave,'  said  she,  *  papa  sent  me  to  you.  He  toM  me  you  had 
such  a  bad  headache.  What  is  it,  dear  Ave?  You  look  so 
very  ill.' 

For  all  answer  Aveline  put  her  arms  round  her  young  sister, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

*Leo,  dear,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,' she  exclaimed.  *It 
seems  as  if  I  were  fated  never  to  know  what  I  should  do. '  I  had 
fixed  to  marry  Mr.  Ayrton.  I  thought  it  my  duty.  Then  I 
wanted  to  give  it  up  after  that  evening,  you  know ;  and  I  was 
persuaded  into  it  again,  and  again  I  thought  it  right.  And 
then  to-day,  at  the  church,  when  I  saw  Modeste  and  Monsieur 
de  Bois-Hubert  married,  and  I  felt  that  they  cared  for  each 
other,  and  that  Modeste  was  not  afraid  of  what  she  was  doing,  it 
all  came  over  me  quite  differently  again,  and * 

Leo's  eyes  were  sparkling. 
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*  And  yon  felt  you  could  not  marry  that  man  ? '  she  inter- 
rupted.    *  Oh,  Ave,  keep  to  that,  it  is  the  right  feeling ' 

*  Stop ! '  said  Aveline,  *  you  haven't  heard  half,* 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  Leonora  what  she  had  heard,  and 
the  interpretation^ she  could  not  but  put  upon  it,  '  And  what  can 
I  do  ? '  she  finished  by  saying  helplessly, 

Leo's  face  wais  a,  study ;  her  colour  went  and  came ;  her  eyes 
by  now  were  positively  gleaming, 

*  Aveline,'  she  said,  *  you  are  older  than  I,  and  I  suppose  I've 
no  right  to  say  it,  but  do  you  know  I  am  really  ashamed  of  you. 
Here  are  you  wondering  what  you  should  ^o,  and  thinking  things 
are  60  hard  for  you,  when  you  should  be  ready  to  jump  with  joy — 
/  am,  I  know — that  you've  found  it  all  put.  I*  knew  that  man 
didn't  really  care  for  you — he  couldnH,  And  now  you  see  that 
he  has  only  wanted  to  marry  you  to  please  his  father  and  mother, 
and  to  get  them  to  give  him  that  place  and  lots  of  money,  and 
yet  you  say  you  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

*  I  must  .find  out  the  exact  truth,'  said  Aveline.  *  I  cannot  act 
upon  gossip  overheard  by^  su^cident*  And  I  don't  know  whom  to 
get  the  triith  from.  His  mother  * — ^and  Aveline  gave  a  shiver — *  his 
mother  would  throw  herself  upon  me  and  cry — and-r-oh,  Leo,  it 
would  be  horrible  I ' 

^  I  can't  understand  how  you  can  be  sorry  for  her  or  for  his 
father.  They  were  ready  to  sacrifice  you.  I  daresay  that  man's 
just  horribly  wicked — I  daresay,'  said  Leo,  impressively,  '  he  gets 
drunk  every  evening  when  we  don't  see  him.' 

*  Perhaps,'  Aveline  agreed.  •  *.But,  however  bad  he  is,  I  am 
dreadfully  sorry  for  his  father  and  mother.' 

There  was  a  moment  or  two's  silence* 

*^Will  you  speak  to  papa  ?' said  Leo,  abruptly.  *I  can  call 
him.    He's  not  gone  out  yet,  and  mamma  has  not  come  home,' 

*  No,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  don't  want  to  mix  papa  up  in  it,  •  He 
would  be  so  fearfully  angry  about  it  all — with  the  Ayrtons,  and — 
and  with  manmia.  I  want  him  to  know  of  it,  when  it  is  done,  as 
quite  my  own  doing-^not  that  I  had  found  out  anything.  I  will 
tell  you,  Leo,  what  I  think  will  be  best.  I  will  speak  to  Sir 
Francis  Ayrton.  He  is  a  gentleman,  he  cannot  deceive  me  when 
I  put  it  to  him  plainly.    And  I  have  a  right  to  know.' 

*  I  should  think  so,  indeed,'  said  Leo.  *  Well,  then,  write  him 
a  note — now,  this  minute — ^to  ask  him  when  you  can  see  him 
elone.    I'll  take  it  when  I  go  out  with  Elise.    Write  it  now,  Ave.' 

And,  sternly  determined,  the  young  girl  stood  over  her  sister 

F  p  2 
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till  the  words  were  written.  The  letters  were  tremulous  and  the* 
note  was  somewhat  incoherently  expressed,  but  Leo  cared  little 
for  that, 

^  Once  she  sees  him  and  tells  all,  it  must  come  to  an  end/ 
thought  she.  For  in  her  heart  she  doubted  if  Mr.  Ayrton*s 
father  had  taken  much  part  in  the  scheme, 

*  It  is  all  his  mother/  she  thought  to  herself,  ^  and  tawntrnja^ 
though  I  will  never  say  so  as  long  as  I  live.  But  when  I  am 
grown  up,  I  shall  not  be  as  meek  and  giving  in  as  poor  Ave.* 

Sir  Francis  Ayrton  was  surprised  and  somewhat  discomposed 
by  the  receipt  of  Miss  Vemey's  note. 

*  Some  new  misbehaviour  of  Wilfred's,  I  suppose,'  he  said  to 
himself.  ^She  is  getting  frightened,  perhaps.  So  much  the 
better  for  her.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  girl.  I 
think  I  have  never  felt  sure  of  its  going  through.  Thank  Heaven, 
/  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  that  makes  it  all  the  harder 
lines  that  I  should  be  dragged  into  it  now.  Why  can't  the  girl 
speak  to  Sophia  ?  Why  can't  she  have  it  out  with  that  precious 
son  of  mine  himself?  If  a  nice,  pretty  girl  will  engage  herself 
to  a  cub,  she  should  take  the  consequences.' 

Sir  Francis's  bark,  however,  was  worse  than  his  bite.  The 
note  which  Aveline  received  from  him  the  next  morning  was 
couched  in  the  kindest  terms,  naming  an  hour  at  which  she  could 
see  him  alone,  delicately  inferring  rather  than  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  trust  she  placed  in  him. 

But  though  he  did  not  let  it  be  seen,  the  invalid  gentleman 
was  nearly  as  nervous  as  Aveline  herself  when,  the  next  afternoon, 
she  was  ushered  into  his  sitting-room.  He  was  as  usual  on  his 
sofa,  and,  as  he  had  promised  her,  alone. 

*  It  is  kind  of  you  to  let  me  come  to  see  you.  I — ^I  wish  I 
had  not  needed  to  ask  it,*  began  Aveline,  her  lip  quivering. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,*  replied  the  baronet,  *  you  have  eteiy 
conceivable  right  to  ask  me  what  you  choose.  Not  merely  as  a 
friend,  but  as ' 

*  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,'  interrupted  the  girl. 
*  Don't  say  it,  please.  I  shall  never  be  more  than  a  friend  to  you. 
You  will  understand  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say.' 

^  Oh ! '  said  Sir  Francis,  and  the  low  exclamation  sounded  so 
like  a  groan  of  pain  that  Aveline  glanced  at  him  anxiously.  But 
though  pale — very  pale — he  was  smiling  slightly,  though  his  hand 
was  pressed  against  his  side.  ^  There  is  nothing  the  matter,'  he 
went  on  hastily,  detecting  her  frightened  expression.  *  Anything, 
nothing,  gives  me  a  little  spasm,  but  it  is  over  already.' 
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And  so  it  was.  Aveline's  first  words  had  told  him  alL  It  was 
a  sharper  disappointment  than  he  had  suspected  himself  of  being 
still  capable  of  feeling,  as  regarded  anything  in  connection  with 
bis  graceless  son.  ^I  had  counted  on  it  more  than  I  knew,' 
thought  Wilfred  Ayrton's  father.  *  It  was  a  sort  of  last  chance 
for  him.' 

*  So  please  go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say,  my  dear — ^Miss 
Vemey,'  he  added  with  a  momentary  hesitation. 

Aveline's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  had  pleased  her  for  Sir 
Francis  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name — ^to  fiincy  herself 
already  beginning  to  fill  a  daughter's  place  to  the  daughterless 
man.    But  she  forced  herself  to  go  on,  as  he  bade  her. 

*  I  have  heard  something — accidentally — in  foot  I  overheard  it,' 
she  said  slowly,  *  which — which  has  altogether  changed  my 
opinion  of  your  son,  and  made  me  feel  I  cannot  marry  him.  I 
want  to  tell  it  to  you,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  it  is 
true.' 

*  I  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  do  so,'  replied  he.  The  girl 
puzzled  him — there  were  plenty  of  old  scandals  about  Wilfred 
from  his  schooldays  onwards,  but  of  late  the  father  had  believed 
him  to  have  been  conducting  himself  better.  *  Why  should  she 
come  to  me  if  she  has  got  hold  of  any  of  his  delinquencies  ?  It 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  speak  to  her  mother,  or,'  as 
Lady  Christina's  hard  face  rose  before  him,  *  to  her  father.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Aveline,  *  you  can,  for  it  has  to  do  with  you.' 
And  then  in  simple  but  clear  words  she  related  what  she  had 
overheard.  '  It  is  he  himself  who  has  told  it,  you  see.  Oh,  Sir 
Francis — is  it  true  that  you  bribed  him  to  marry  me  ?  And  I — 
fool  that  I  have  been !— do  you  know  that  I  believed  that  in  his 
way  he  cared  for  me — that  he  was,  though  rough  and  unattractive, 
honest  and  disinterested  ?  That  was  his  one  recommendation  to 
me,  and  that  is  gone.' 

Sir  Francis  sat  for  a  moment,  with  his  hand  so  shading  his  face 
that  Aveline  could  not  see  it,  in  perfect  silence.  And  for  that 
moment  Aveline,  in  the  vividness  of  her  sympathy  with  him, 
almost  brought  herself  to  hope  she  was  mistaken. 

*  Is  it  true  ? '  she  said  at  last-,  very  gently. 

The  invalid  raised  himself,  and  there  was  a  look  on  his  face 
that  Aveline  had  never  seen  there  before,  and  which  she  never  forgot. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  sharply,  *  it  is  true.' 

One  or  two  tears  made  their  way  to  her  eyes  and  rolled  down 
her  face.  Sir  Francis  canght  sight  of  them  and  his  voice 
Kofbenedf 
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*  I  do  not  wish  to  exonerate  myself,*  he  said,  *  but,  nevertheless, 
I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  bey<md  agree* 
ing  to  what  his  mother  begged  me  to  do.  She — poor  thing — he 
is  her  only  child,  and  she  thought  such  an  end  as  she  hoped  for 
justified  all  means,  I  suppose.  But  as  you  ask  me  plainly,  I 
answer  you  in  the  same  way.  Wilfred  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  asking  you  to  marry  him  but  for  the  material  advantages  pro- 
mised to  him  if  he  succeeded  in  his  suit.  And  in  saying  this  I 
infer  no  sort  of  mortification  to  you — rather  the  contrstfy.  My 
son  is  a  man  incapdble  of  appreciating  such  a  woman  as  you.  Bat 
for  your  really  astounding  inexperience,  you  would  have  felt  this 
yourself.  Did  you  never  feel  it  ? '  And  he  looked  up  at  her 
sharply  again. 

^  I  don't  know,*  said  Aveline.  *  But  I  believed  in  his  dis- 
interestedness— completely.'  She  sat  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Then  a  sort  of  bitterness  of  indignation  came  over  her.  *  Sir 
Francis  Ayrton,'  she  said,  '  it  was  doing  me  a  terrible  injury  to 
let  me  do  so.    No  one  has  any  right  to  deceive  a  girl  like  that.' 

Sir  Francis  hesitated. 

'  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more 
about  who  was  the  most  to  blame.  It  is  useless.  But  you,  your- 
self— ^you  could  not  have  loved  him  ?  Do  you  think  it  right  to 
marry  a  man  you  could  neither  love  nor  respect  ? ' 

On  her  side  Aveline  hesitated. 

*  I  thought  I  did  respect  him  when  I  accepted  him,'  she  said ; 
•  and  in  some  ways  I  continued  to  think  so  till  yesterday.  And 
I  did  not  dislike  him — and — there  were  so  many  motives.  I  have 
heen  so  happy  with  you  and  Lady  Ayrton — and  I  wanted  to  be  of 
use  to  papa  and  all  of  them  at  home,'  and  here  her  voice  broke 
down  altogether. 

*Poor  child,'  said  Sir  Francis.  *Yes,  you  were  right  as 
regards  me.  I  would  have  loved  you  very  much  as  a  daughter, 
Aveline — now  that  I  have  lost  you  I  see  how  much.' — 'f^or  I 
see  the  guileless  creature  she  after  all  really  is,'  he  added  to  him- 
self.— *  But,  my  dear,*  he  went  on,  *as  it  is  pretty  certainly  the 
last  time  we  shall  ever  talk  together  in  this  way,  let  me  give  you 
a  warning.  It  is  very  seldom — I  don't  say  never,  but  very  seldom 
that  a  loveless  marriage  turns  out  happily.  Of  course  mutual 
respect  is  a  good  foundation — and — when  there  is  that,  and  a  girl 
does  not  care  for  any  other  morey  there  is  less  to  fear.' 

He  looked  keenly  at  Aveline  as  he  spoke.  She  felt  herself 
change  colour. 
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*  I — ^I  meant  to  do  right,'  she  said  faintly.  '  Have  I  been  all 
vrong — all  wrong  together  ?  ' 

*  You  are  right  now,  at  any  rate,'  he  replied  firmly. 

*  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  '  she  said,  with — now  that  the  stimulus 
of  her  resolution  was  past — a  sort  of  return  to  the  helplessness 
which  so  irritated  Leonora.  *How  can  I  break  it  oflf?  What 
shall  I  say — how  can  I  bear  what — what  mamma  will  say  ?  Oh, 
I  did  not  mean  that,'  she  went  on,  clasping  her  hands.  ^  I  should 
not  have  said  that — but  it  is  all  so  difficult.' 

Sir  Francis  reflected  for  a  moment. 

*  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  it  easier  for  you,'  he  said.  *  I 
owe  you  that,  surely.    I  will  tell  my  son  your  decision.' 

*  Shall  you  tell  him  all  I  have  told  you  V  asked  Aveline. 

*  I  shall  take  care  that  no  possible  blame  shall  attach  to  you, 
either  with  him  if  lie  attempted  to  throw  any  on  you,  or  with  my 
wife.  And  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  also  tell  your  father  how  things 
stand.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aveline,  *  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
do  so.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  cause  of — of  any  discussion  between 
my  father  and  mother.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Sir  Francis.  *  I  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  I  can.  Now,  my  dear,  I  must  ask  you  to  say  good-bye.  I 
am  very  tired.' 

*  How  thoughtless  I  have  been  ! '  exclaimed  Aveline,  starting  up. 

*  No,  no.  I  am  very  weak.  It  is  not  your  fault.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  child  I  I  wish  I  could  have  called  you  such  in 
reality.  •  But  at  least  I  shall  feel  no  wxyre  self-reproach  on  your 
account*  Yes,  it  is  really  good-bye,'  as  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  in  his.  *  We  shall  leave  Paris  almost  immediately  now, 
and — there  is  no  saying  how  soon  I  may  not  have  to  start  on  a 
longer  journey  still.' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Aveline,  *  and  thank  you — for  everything.' 
She  drew  her  veil  down  when  she  rejoined  Elise,  and  held  her 

parasol  so,  when  they  got  out  into  the  street,  that  neither  the  maid 
nor  the  passers-by  should  see  she  was  ciying. 

Her  &ther  and  mother  were  fortunately  dining  out  that 
evening  without  her,  so  she  managed  to  avoid  seeing  either  of 
them  for  more  than  a  hurried  moment.  And  she  and  Leonora 
spent  the  evening  together. 

There  was  one  person  who  fell  asleep  that  night  with  a  Ughter 
heart  than  for  long — that  person  was  Aveline's  young  sister. 

(2\>  ht  continued,) 
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Of  Log-Rolling. — A  Desperate  Case, — Startling  EevekUions/ — 2%e 
*  Hayioard  Letters* — Mr.  Hayward  Exposed, — Of  Crittcism. — *  An 
Enemy  hath  done  this  thing  ! ' — Of  Misprints. — Of  the  End  of  tke 
World, — Lines  on  tlie  '  Destiny  of  the  Universe,  by  a  Young  Lady. — 
.  Of  Books  and  their  Prices, — Of  Arrow-Release. — Of  Unknown  Corre^ 
spondents, — A  Poem, — Poor  Needlewomen. 

IN  Mr,  Hayward's  Letters '  there  are  various  entertaining  passages, 
and  among  them  what  some  moralists  would  call  a  dreadful 
example  of  *  log-rolling.'  Mr.  Thackeray  (by  the  way  he  is 
called  *  Mr.  Thackery  '  in  the  table  of  contents)  was  not  a  very 
well  known  man  in  1845.  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  not  a  very 
well  remembered  man  in  1887,  was  then  editing  the  Edinbwrgh 
Review.  To  him  Mr.  Longman  recommended  Mr.  Thackeray, 
thinking  he  would  be  a  good  hand  for  light  articles.'  Mi. 
Longman  was  not  mistaken  in  this  judgment.  There  was  never  a 
better  hand  at  light  articles.  But  Mr.  Macvey  Napier  had  not 
beard  of  the  proposed  contributor,  and,  as  he  said,  ^  in  a  journal 
like  the  Edinbro*  it  is  always  of  importance  to  keep  up  in  respect 
of  names.'  As  if  Mr.  Thackeray's  name,  the  name  already  of  the 
author  of  Barry  Lyndon^  was  so  obscure !  However,  we  come  to 
expose  Mr.  Thackeray,  not  to  praise  him. 


A  record  has  leaped  to  light.  Where  is  Mr.  Thackeray  now? 
He,  or  rather  Mr.  Hayward,  must  be  consigned  to  the  Purgatory 
of  log-rollers.  Mr.  Thackeray's  novel  Vanity  Fair  was  actually 
praised  (hideous  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem)  by  his  personal 
friendy  Mr.  Hayward,  in  the  Edinburgh  Revievj,  a  journal  in 
which  he  himself  wrote,  or  may  have  thought  of  writing,  being 
esteemed  a  good  band  for  light  articles.    This  is  not  the  worst  of 

1  Mqrray.    London:  1S86. 
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it*      There  are  more  revelations :  there  was  a  lady  in  this  dark 
and  dread  conspiracy.    In  the  Hayward  Letters  (i.  120)  it  is 
written :  *  When  a  few  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair  had  appeared,  it 
vras  thought  that  Mr.  Hayward  might  consent  to  review  them  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review*     He  was  very  good-natured  about  it.' 
What  an  appalling  laxity  of  phrase !    ^  Grood-natured' !    Thus  do 
worldlings  speak  of  literary  crime.    Mr.  Hayward  was  not  only 
good-natured,  but  so  busy  that,  apparently,  he  had  not  time  to 
read  through  the  book  he  was  to  criticise.     But  '  a  lady  kindly 
undertook  to  mark  the  passages  which  might  be  usefully  quoted,' 
— observe  the  word  *  usefully' — *and  Hayward  thereupon  con- 
sented, and  wrote  a  review  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  the 
basis  furnished  by '  ...  the  author  of  ^  the  above  letter.'    The 
*  above'  letter,  by  the  way,  is  not  *  above,'  but  follows  these 
ghastly  disclosures.    The  lady's  letter,  to  drop  the  mood  of  irony, 
does  the  highest  credit  to  her  as  a  critic. 


Is  this  the  worst — that  Mr.  Hayward  reviewed  and  praised 
Vanity  Fair^  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  a  lady?  No,  this  is  not 
all.  Does  the  reader  remember  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
honoured  by  the  dedication  of  Vanity  Fair^  that  immortal  picture 
of  human  life  ?  If  not,  he  may  consult  Vanity  Fair^  and  then  the 
whole  iniquity  of  these  unparalleled  transactions  will  flash,  in  one 
lurid  glare,  upon  his  ethical  consciousness.  Happily  such  deeds, 
like  cannibalism  and  cock-fighting,  are  almost  obsolete.^ 

# 

*  Bless  that  girl,  she  is  always  right ! '  said  the  Paphlagonian 
usurper,  about  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Angelica.  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  almost  always  right.  Any  young  man  of  letters  may  read 
with  profit  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hayward  on  literary  enmities.  There 
are  authors  so  sensitive  and  miserable  that  when  their  books  are 
*  cut  up '  they  hasten  to  wail  aloud  and  cry,  *  An  enemy  hath  done 
this  thing.'  Why  should  it  be  an  enemy?  Is  your  book  so 
excellent  that  all  men,  not  blinded  by  private  hatred,  must  admire 
and  extol  it?  A  critic  may  detest  your  manners,  your  style,  your 
ideas,  your  affectations,  your  Greek  and  Latin — everything  you 

*  Here  foUowed,  in  the  original  MS.,  some  passages  *  wrote  sarcastic'  But  the 
rh^es  which  launched  this  craft,  a  year  ago,  declared  that — 

We  shall  do  eTeiything— but  scold. 
In  this  our  stall  of  hrU-h-hrac  / 
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do—  and  yet  may  never  even  have  seen  you.    Probably  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  critic  says  about  you,  and  you  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  and  make  the  best  of  it*     One  may 
admire  the  author  though  one  detests  the  man,  or  may  like  the 
man  though  one  detests  the  author.    Thus,  when  Mr.  Thackeray 
failed,  by  one  vote,  to  be  elected  to  the  Athenaeum  dub  by  the 
committee,  he  did  not  go  about  complaining  of  being*  persecuted. 
^  As  a  satirical  writer,'  he  says  to  Mr.  Hay  man, '  I  ratber  wonder 
that  I  have  not  made  more  enemies  than  I  have.    I  don't  mean 
enemies  in  a  bad  sense,  but  men  conscientiously  opposed  to  my 
style,  art,  opinions,  impertinences,  and  so  forth.'    Mr.  Thackeray 
goes  on  to  observe  that  he  ^  feels  almost  frightened  at  the  kind- 
ness of  people  regarding  bim.'    This  is  the  right  way  to  look  at 
these  things,  to  take  appreciation  as  kindness,   and  oppositioD, 
not  as  the  ^  stab'  of  the  ^  enemy,'  but  as  the  inevitable,  natural, 
even  desirable,  result  of  the  blessed  differences  in  human  tempera- 
ments, tastes,  opinions.    Probably  not  one  severe  review  in  a 
thousand  is  written  by  a  personal  enemy  of  the  author — an  enemy 
^  in  the  bad  sense.'    It  is  written  by  some  one  ^  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  author's  style,  art,  opinions,  impertinences,  and  so 
forth.'    But  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  authors  to  believe  this 
simple  doctrine.    Their  hostile  critics  are  usually  ^  enemies,'  if 
you  listen  to  them— enemies  '  in  the  bad  sense.' 

«     # 

* 

It  is  not  the  act  of  an  enemy  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Carlisle,  the  discreet  editor  of  the  Hayward  Lettet^Sy  that  a  new 
edition  will  be  improved  by  a  little  more  attention  to  correct 
printing.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Count  D'Orsay's : — 
^  Apres  18  coup  qu'il  a  fait,  il  serait  bete  de  s'arreter,  il  eroit  a  son 
etoile  et  a  sa  mission,  il  coquettera  peut-en^e  quelque  temps,  mais 
le  resultat  sera  ce  que  je  vous  dis.'  Is  coupy  and  il  eraitj  and  peut' 
etre  make  a  constellation  of  coqtiiUea.  The  French  print  English 
words  wildly ;  we  should  improve  them  by  a  better  example. 

•-     « 

# 

The  gloom  of  the  general  outlook,  political  and  social,  has  not 
been  gloomy  enough  for  the  astronomical  thinker  described  in  the 
following  verses  by  Miss  May  Kendall.  As  to  the  ultimate 
fortunes  of  the  round  world,  let  us  hope  better  things  than  she 
suggests,  and  trust  that,  as  all  appearances  indicate,  and_as^^e 
dissensions  of  astronomers  declare,  it  is  ^made  so  fast  that  it 
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cannot  be  moved.'  To  an  inquirer  who  persists  in  asking  whether 
*  we  shall  wander  into  space  or  fall  into  the  sun,'  might  be 
answered,  *  Tu  ne  quceeierisy  scire  nefaa  ! ' 


TAKING  LONG   VIEWS. 
(*  Take  short  views.'— Sydnbt  Smith.) 

His  locks  were  wild,  and  wild  his  eye. 

Furrowed  his  brow  with  anxious  thought ; 
Musing,  I  asked  him,  '  Tell  me  why 

You  seem  thus  vacant  and  distraught  ? ' 
Sadly  he  gazed  into  my  face : 

He  said,  ^  I  have  no  respite,  none! 
Ohj  shall  we  wander  itdo  space^ 

Or  fall  irito  the  sun  ? 

*  Astronomers  I've  sought  in  tears, 

And  ah !  it's  terribly  remiss, 
That,  after  all  these  anxious  years, 

They  cannot  even  tell  us  this. 
Though  each  man  seems  to  prove  his  case. 

Each  contradicts  the  other  one, 
And — do  we  wander  into  space, 

Or  fall  into  th^  sun  ? ' 

*  Comfort !  *  I  said ;  *  I  cau't  discern 

The  nature  of  our  planet's  end  ; 
Nor  should  I  greatly  care  to  learn : — 

We've  many  ceons  left,  my  friend  I 
Whether  we  last 'from  age  to  age 

A  frozen  ball,  or  turn  to  flame. 
To  me,  at  this  inspiring  stage, 

Is  very  much  the  same. 

*  Observe  Humanity's  advance, 

And  Evolution's  giant  strides ! 
Bemark  on  what  a  smooth  expanse 

The  nation's  barque  at  anchor  rides  ! 
The  march  of  Intellect  retrace.' 

He  moaned :  *  I  don't  care  what  we've  done. 
Oh,  shall  we  wander  into  space. 

Or  iiall  into  the  sun  ? 
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^  If  we  should  £edl,  you  understand, 

Such  heat  the  crash  might  generate, 
The  solar  system  would  expand 

Into  its  primal  gaseous  state. 
It  would  be  awkward,  I  maintain, 

The  same  old  cycle  to  renew ; 
For,  once  let  things  come  round  again, 

And  we  should  come  round  too ! ' 

I  cried,  *  The  prophecy  forbear ! 

Of  finite  woes  we  have  enough. 
What,  travel  through  the  old  despair, 

Experience  the  old  rebuff! 
I'd  rather  haunt  the  void  Afar 

For  endless  ages;  would  rejoice 
To  be  a  harmless,  frozen  star, 

If  I  might  have  my  choice  !* 

He  gazed  at  me  with  aspect  strange ; 

He  only  said,  *  How  would  it  be 
If  this  poor  planet  should  derange 

The  solar  system's  equity ; 
If,  when  the  sun  our  planet  met. 

The  sun  himself  began  to  fall. 
Another  system  to  upset, 

And  so  on  through  them  all  ? ' 

*  Peace,  peace ! '  I  said.    •  However  dark 

The  destiny  the  aeons  bear, 
You  won't  be  here  the  wreck  to  mark.' 

*  Ah,  thxity  he  cried,  *  is  my  despair ! 
I  want  to  know  what  will  take  place, 

I  want  to  know  whate'er  is  done— 
Oh^  shall  we  wander  into  epace. 

Or  fall  into  the  sun  V  m.  k. 

« 

The  sellers  of  secondhand  books  are,  no  doubt,  becoming  very 
learned — even  too  learned.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  the  prices 
attached,  in  their  catalogues,  to  the  French  illustrated  books  of  the 
last  century,  from  Boucher  toMoreau  le  Jeune,  and  compare  them 
with  the  prices  in  Cohen's  Ouide  de  VAmateurSt    The  English 
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booksellers  seem  to  take  the  highest  price  from  the  new  edition 
(1887),  and  then  to  read  shillings  for  francs. 

On  deviant  amateur,  maia  on  nait  Bouquiniste ! 

Still,  errors  are  made  occasionally.    A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 

Rohinaon  Crusoe  has  lately  been  offered  for  fifty  shillings.    A 

difficult  question  in  casuistry  is  raised ;  may  the  amateur,  who 

knows  the  real  worth  of  the  book,  justifiably  purchase  it  at  the 

price  set  by  the  vendor,  who,  apparently,  does  not  know  ?     One 

may  argue  that  the  seller  is  probably  making  two  hundred  per 

cent.,  that  he  bought  the  book  for  a  song  (perhaps  a  *  song  of 

sixpence ')  from  some  one  who  knew  nothing  at  all.     On  the  other 

hand, — but  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  no  less  obvious. 

Happily  one  does  not  often  fall  into  this  sort  of  temptation. 

Another  example  quite  melancholy  to  think  upon  is  the  appearance 

in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  of  a   Mot '   styled  ^  Cheap  French 

Reading.'    They  were  seventeen  volumes  at  a  shilling  apiece,  and 

three  of  the  volumes  were  Alfred  de  Musset^s  Spectacle  dans  un 

FautewU^  1833.     It  is  a  book  honourably  placed  even  in  the 

collections   of  M.   Eugene  Paillet.    But   the   copy  advertised 

was  ^  half-bound  in  calf,  neat.'    What  a  profanation  of  a  Ro- 

mamJtique  of  the  good  date  I    The  half-binder  must  have  clipped 

away  five-sixths  of  the  value*    Lately  an  *  uncut'  Tom  Jonea 

(first  edition)  and  an  uncut  Vicar  of  Wakefield  came  into  the 

market*    They  were  sold  for  125L    Yet  booksellers  and  others 

will  persist  in  half-binding  in  calf,  and  clipping,  books  of  great 

interest.    Vhomme  est  un  mfcha/at  anvmal ! 


As  Longman's  Magazine  may  possibly  reach  ^some  one  ',in 
coxmtries  by  wild  men  and  cannibals  haunted,'  that  happy  voyager 
is  requested  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  way  in  which  the  natives  use 
the  bow ;  if  they  use  bows  at  aU.  The  point  to  study  is  the 
method  of  the  release  of  the  arrow.  Mr.  Edward  Morse  (of  Salem, 
Mass.,  U.S.)  has  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute 
some  curious  researches  into  this  subject.  He  finds  that  children 
draw  their  little  bows  with  the  thumb  and  bent  fore-finger,  clutch- 
ing the  arrow.  This  he  calls  the  priTnary  release.  The  arrows  of 
some  American  tribes  have  a  knob,  to  give  a  more  secure  hold. 
This  release  needs  a  very  strong  hand,  or  a  very  weak  bow.  In 
the  secondary  release  thb  airow  is  held  as  in  the  primary^  but 
two  fingers,  the  second  and  third,  also  drag  at  the  string.    In  the 
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tertiary  release  the  fore-finger  is  nearly  s^sdglit,  and  lidlps  the 
second  to  pull  the  string.  In  the  Me^Uerranecm.  release,  used 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  cultivated  peoples  *  about  the  borders 
of  the  Grecian  sea/  the  release  is  like  our  own.  The  string  is 
drawn  back  by  the  tips  of  the  .second,  third,  .and  fourth  fingers, 
the  arrow  being  lightly  held  between  the  firatiavd  second  fingers. 
The  thumb  is  oddly  used  in  the  Mongolian  release.  The  Primary 
release  is  used  only  by  savages  and  by  the  children  of  civilised 
races  (who  practically  are  savages  mentally^  if  not  morally).  The 
Ainos,  that  odd,  bear-worshipping  race  ixi  Japan,  use  the  child's 
release ;  so  do  some  American  Indians. 

^riie  Becond^ry  release  is  used  by  ^Zunis  (New  Mexico),  the 
race  of  the  Rattlesnake  Mysteries. 

The  Sioux  and  similar  American  tribes  have  the  Teriiarn 
release,  and  so  have  the  remote  backward  Mincopies  .of  the 
Andamans,  who  (according  to  Mr.  Mann)  cannot  light  a  fire. 

The  savages  who  use  the  MedilerraTkjean  rdeaae  are  the 
Eskimos  and  the  Little  Andaman  Islanders,  It  is  a  very  Wtal 
thing  that  this  most  backward  and  isolated  people  ahould.  draw 
the  bow  as  civilised  people  draw  it,  while  .no  other  savagesf  do  so 
except  the  Eskimo,  who  may  hive  learned  iiie  styfo  from  the 
Northmen,  Chinese,  Turks,  Japanese,  and  Persians  (who  are  not 
Mongolian  of  course)  use  the  queer  Mongolian  release. 

Of  civilised  peoples,  the  Assyrians  appear  first  to  hare  used 
the  child^s  or  primary  release,  developing  later  the  secondary, 
and,  finally,  the  Mediterranean. 

This  minute  point  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  traveller?, 
before  bows  and  arrows  become  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 


• 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  Ehe^i>  fugaoes,  Pottmane,  Poitmanc  f  * 

My  postman,  though  I  fear  thy  tread. 

And  tremble  as  thy  foot  draws  nearer, 
Tis  not  the  Christmas  Dun  I  dread. 

My  mortal  foe  is  much  severer, — 
The  Unknown  Correspondent,  who, 

"With  indefatigable  pen. 
And  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

Perplexes  literary  men. 
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From  Pentecost  and  Ponder's  End 

They  write :  from  Deal,  and  from  Daeotah, 
The  people  of  the  Shetlands  send 

No  inconsiderable  quota ; 
They  write  for  cmtograplis ;  in  vain, 

In  vain  does  Phyllis  write,  and  Flora, 
They  write  that  *  Allan  Quatermain ' 

Is  not  at  all  the  book  for  Brora.^ 

They  write  to  say  that  *  they  have  met ' 

This  writer  ^  at  a  garden  party, 
And  though,'  this  writer  *  may  forget,' 

Their  recollection's  keen  and  hearty. 
*  And  will  you  praise  in  2/otir  reviews 

A  novel  by  our  distant  cousin  ?  ' 
These  letters  from  Provincial  Blues 

Assail  us  daily  by  the  dozen  ! 

Oh  friends  with  time  upon  your  hands, 
Oh  friends  with  post&ge-stamps  in  plenty, 

Oh  poets  out  of  many  lands. 
Oh  youths  and  maidens  undei"  twenty. 

Seek  out  some  other  wretch  to  bore, 
Or  wreak  yourselves  upon  your  neighbours. 

And  leave  me  to  my.  dusty  lore 
.  And  my  unprofitable  labours  ! 

»     * 

* 

It  is  little  enough,  apparently,  that  anyone  can  do,  by 
individual  effort,  for  the  class  of  sewing  women.  Their  labour  is 
so  cheap — because  it  is  so  abundant,  and  because  they  have  not 
yet  found  the  means  of  co-operation — that  their  condition  is  one 
of  the  worst  sorrows  of  these  times.  In  their  behalf  a  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  still  on  a  very  small  scale,  has,  however,  been 
organised.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  make  their  life  a  little  less 
like  mere  starvation  can  help  by  sending  work,  or  orders  for  work, 
to  the  Co-operative  Needlewomen's  Society,  34  Brooke  Street, 
Holbom.  An  account  of  the  Society,  its  objects  and  methods,  will 

» 

*  Brora,  believed  to  be  a  cUic?ian  near  Cape  Wrath,  whence  an  inhabitant, 
I)ierhap8  the  Only  Inhabitant,  writes  to  the  editor,  to  denounce  thd  author  of 
8het  in  a  very  pleasing  strain  of  Caledonian  invective. 
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be  found  among  the  advertisements  at  the  end  of  this  number  of 

Longman's  Magazine,    Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  expressed  to  the 

editor  his  belief  that  this  Society  is  doing  good  work,  and  those 

Avho  were  interested  in  *  Children  of  Gibeon '  have  here  a  chance 

of  helping  forward  one  of  the  objects  for  which  that  book  wa:* 

written. 

Andrew  Lano. 
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accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  ofnon- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  ftyr  acci- 
dented  loss. 
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Allan  Quatermain: 

BBINO  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS 

further  advextures  and  discoveries  in  company  with 
sir  henry  curtis,  bart.,  commander  john  good,  r.n, 

and  one  umslopooaas. 

By  H,  Rider  Haggard,  Author  of  *She,' 
*KiNG  Solomon's  Mines,'  &c. 

9 

Ex  Africa  semper  aliqnid  novi. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SLAUGHTER   GRLM  AND  GREAT. 

ri^HEN  came  a  pause,  and  we  stood  there  in  the  chilly  silent 
X  darkness  waiting  till  the  moment  came  to  start.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  trying  time  of  all — that  slow,  slow  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  minutes  seemed  to  drag  along  with  leaden  feet, 
and  the  quiet,  the  solemn  hush,  that  brooded  over  all — big,  as  it 
were  with  a  coming  fate,  was  most  oppressive  to  the  spirits.  I 
once  remember  having  to  get  up  before  dawn  to  see  a  man  hanged, 
and  I  then  went  through  a  very  similar  set  of  sensations,  only  in 
the  present  instance  my  feelings  were  animated  by  that  more 
vivid  and  personal  element  which  naturally  appertains  rather  to 
the  person  to  be  operated  on  than  to  the  most  sympathetic 
spectator.  The  solemn  faces  of  the  men,  well  aware  that  the 
short  passage  of  an  hour  would  mean  for  some,  and  perhaps  all  of 
them  the  last  great  passage  to  the  unknown  or  oblivion ;  the  bated 
whispers  in  which  they  spoke ;  even  Sir  Henry's  continuous  and 
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thoughtful  examination  of  his  woodcutter's  axe  and  the  fidgety 
way  in  which  Good  kept  polishiog  his  eyeglass  all  told  the  same 
tale  of  nerves  stretched  pretty  nigh  to  breakings  point.  Only 
Umslopogaas,  leaning  as  usual  upon  Inkosi-kaas  and  taking  an 
occasional  pinch  of  snuff,  was  to  all  appearance  perfectly  and 
completely  unmoved.  Nothing  could  touch  his  iron  nerves.  • 
,  The  moon  went  down,  for  a  long  while  she  had.  been  .getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  horizon,  now  she  finally  sank  and  left 
the  world  in  darkness  save  for  a  faint  grey  tinge  in  the  Eastern 
sky  that  palely  heralded  the  coming  dawn. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  stood,  watch  in  hand,  his  wife  clinging  io  \k 
arm  and  striving  to  stifle  her  sobs. 

*  Twenty  minutes  to  four,'  he  said,  *  it  ought  to  be  light  enongi 
to  attack  at  twenty  minutes  past  four.  Captain  Grood  had  better 
be  moving,  he  will  want  three  or  four  minutes'  start.* 

Good  gave  one  final  polish  to  his  eyeglass,  nodded  to  us  in  a 
jocular  sort  of  way — which  I  could  not  help  feeling  it  mast  have 
cost  him  something  to  muster  up — and,  ever  polite,  took  off  hi? 
steel-lined  cap  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  started  for  his  position  af 
the  head  of  the  kraal,  to  reach  which  he  had  to  make  a  detour  by 
some  paths  known  to  the  natives. 

Just  then  one  of  the  boys  came  in  and  reported  that  every- 
body in  the  Masai  camp,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  sentriea 
who  were  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  respective 
entrances,  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep.  Then  the  rest  of  us  took 
the  road.  First  came  the  guide,  then  Sir  Henry,  Umslopogaas, 
the  Wakwafi  Askari,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  two  mission  natives 
armed  with  long  spears  and  shields.  I  followed  immediately 
after  with  Alphonse  and  five  natives  all  armed  with  guns,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  six  remaining 
natives. 

The  cattle  kraal  where  the  Masai  were  i:amped  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood,  or,  rougUy  speaking,  about 
eight  hundred  yards  from  the  Mission  buildings.     The  first  five 
hundred  yards  of  this  distance  we  traversed  quietly  indeed,  hut 
at  a  good  pace  ;  after  that  we  crept  on  as  silently  as  a  leopard  on 
his  prey,  gliding  like  ghosts  from  bush  to  bush  and  stone  to  stone. 
When  I  had  gone  a  little  way  I  chanced  to  look  behind  me,  and 
saw  the  redoubtable  Alphonse  staggering  along  with  white  face 
and  trembling  knees,  and  his  rifle,  which  was  at  full  cock,  pointed 
directly  at  the  small  of  my  back.     Having  halted  and  ctoefaUj 
put  the  rifle  at  *  safety,'  we  started  again,  and  all  went  well  till  we 
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were  within  one  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  kraal,  when  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter  in  the  most  aggressive  way. 

*  If  you  don't  stop  that  I  will  kill  you/  I  whispered  savagely ; 
for  the  idea  of  having  all  our  lives  sacrificed  to  a  tooth-chattering 
French  cook  was  too  much  for  me.  I  began  to  fear  that  he  would 
betray  us,  and  heartily  wished  we  had  left  him  behind. 

'  But,  monsieur,  I  cannot  help  it,'  he  answered  ;  *  it  is  the  cold.* 
Here  was  a  dilemma,  but  fortunately  I  devised  a  plan.  In 
the  pocket  of  the  coat  I  had  on  was  a  small  piece  of  dirty  rag  that 
I  had  used  some  time  before  to  clean  a  gun  with.  '  Put  this  in 
your  mouth,'  I  whispered  again,  giving  him  the  rag ;  *  and  if  I 
hear  another  sound  you  are  a  dead  man.'  I  knew  that  that  would 
stifle  the  clatter  of  his  ivories.  I  must  have  looked  as  if  I 
meant  what  I  said,  for  he  instantly  obeyed  me  aud  continued 
his  journey  with  an  oily  comer  of  rag  hanging  down  his  chin. 
Then  we  crept  on  again. 

At  last  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  kraal.    Between  us 

and  it  was  an  open  space  of  sloping  grass  with  only  one  mimosa 

bush  and  a  couple  of  tussocks  of  a  sort  of  thistle  for  cover.     We 

were  still  hidden  in  fairly  thick  bush.     It  was  beginning  to  grow 

light.     The  stars  had  paled  and  a  kind  of  sickly  gleam  played 

about  the  east  and  was  reflected  on  the  earth.    We  could  see  the 

outline  of  the  kraal  clearly  enough,  and  could  also  make  out  the 

faint  glimmer  of  the  dying  embers  of  the  Masai  camp  fii'es.     We 

halted  and  watched,  for  the  sentry  we  knew  was  posted  at  the 

opening.     Presently  he  appeared,  a  fine  tall  fellow,  walking  idly 

up  and  down  within  five  paces  of  the  thorn-stopped  entrance. 

We  had  hoped  to  catch  him  napping,  but  it  was  not  to  be.     He 

seemed  particularly  wide  awake.     If  we  could  not  kill  that  man, 

and  kill  him   silently,  we  were  lost.     There  we   crouched   and 

watched  him.     Presently  Umslopogaas,  who  was  a  few  paces  ahead 

of  me,  turned  and  made  a  sign,  and  next  second  I  saw  him  go 

down  on  his  stomach  like  a  snake,  and  taking  an  opportunity 

when  the  sentry's  head  was  turned,  begin  to  work  his  way  through 

the  grass  without  a  sound. 

The  unconscious  sentry  commenced  to  hum  a  little  tune,  and 
Umslopogaas  crept  on.  He  reached  the  shelter  of  the  mimosa 
bush  unperceived  and  there  waited.  Still  the  sentry  walked  up 
and  down.  Presently  he  turned  and  looked  over  the  wall  intxa  the 
camp.  Instantly  the  human  snake  who  was  stalking  him  glided 
on  ten  yards  and  got  behind  one  of  the  tussocks  of  the  thistle- 
like p)aiit,  reaching  it  as  the   Elmoran  turned  again.    As  he 
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turned  his  eye  fell  upon  this  patch  of  thistles  and  it  seemed  to 
strike  him  that  it  did  not  look  quite  right.  He  advanced  a  pace 
towards  it — halted,  yawned,  stooped  down,  picked  up  a  little 
pebble  and  threw  it  at  it.  It  hit  Umslopogaas  ujxjn  the  head, 
luckily  not  upon  the  armour-shirt.  Had  it  done  so  the  clink 
would  have  betrayed  us.  Luckily,  too,  the  shirt  was  browned 
and  not  bright  steel  which  would  certainly  have  been  detected. 
Apparently  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  he  then  gave 
over  his  investigations  and  contented  himself  with  leaning  on  his 
spear  and  standing  gazing  idly  at  the  tuft.  For  at  least  three 
minutes  did  he  stand  thus,  plunged  apparently  in  a  gentle  reverie, 
end  there  we  lay  in  the  last  extremity  of  anxiety,  expecting  every 
moment  that  we  should  be  discovered  or  that  some  untowaid 
accident  would  happen.  I  could  hear  Alphonse's  teeth  going  like 
anything  on  the  oiled  rag,  and  turning  my  head  round  made  an 
awful  face  at  him.  But  I  am  bound  to  state  that  my  own  heart 
was  at  much  the  same  game  as  the  Frenchman's  castanets,  wMe 
the  perspiration  was  pouring  from  my  body,  causing  the  wash- 
leather-lined  shirt  to  stick  to  me  unpleasantly,  and  alt<)getber 
I  was  in  the  pitiable  state  known  by  schoolboys  as  a  *blae 
funk.' 

At  last  the  ordeal  came  to  an  end.     The  sentry  glanced  at  the     I 
east,  and  appeared  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  his  period  of  dntj 
was  coming  to  an  end — as  indeed  it  was,  once  and  for  all— for 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  began  to  walk  again  briskly,  to  warm 
himself. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned  the  long  black  snake  glid^ 
on  again,  and  reached  the  other  thistle  tuft,  which  was  within  a 
couple  of  paces  of  his  return  beat. 

Back  came  the  sentry  and  strolled  right  past  the  tuft,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  presence  that  was  crouching  behind  it.  1^^^ 
he  looked  down  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  see,  but  he  did 
not  do  so. 

He  passed,  and  then  his  hidden  enemy  erected  himself,  and 
with  outstretched  hand  followed  in  his  tracks. 

A  moment  more,  and,  just  as  the  Elmoran  was  about  to  turn, 
the  great  Zulu  made  a  spring,  and  in  the  growing  light  we  could 
see  the  long  lean  hands  close  round  the  Masai's  throat.  Then 
followed  a  convulsive  twining  of  the  two  dark  bodies,  and  in 
another  second  I  saw  the  Masai's  head  bent  back,  and  heard  a 
sharp  crack,  something  like  that  of  a  dry  twig  snapping,  and  he 
fell  down  upon  the  ground,  his  limbs  moving  spasmodically. 
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Umslopogaas  bad  put  out  all  his  iron  strength  and  broken  the 
warrior's  neck. 

For  a  moment  he  knelt  upon  his  victim,  still  gripping  his 

throat  till  he  was  sure  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear  from 

him,  and  then  he  rose  and  beckoned  to  us  to  advance,  which  we  did 

on  all  fours,  like  a  colony  of  huge  apes.     On  reaching  the  kraal 

we   saw  that  the  Masai  had  still  further  choked  this  entrance, 

which  was  about   ten   feet  wide— no  doubt  in  order  to   guard 

against  attack — by  dragging  four  or  five  tops  of  mimosa  trees  up 

to  it.  So  much  the  better  for  us,  I  reflected ;  the  more  obstruction 

there  was  the  slower  would  they  be  able  to  come  through.     Here 

we  separated;  Mackenzie  and  his  party  creeping  up  under  the 

shadow  of  the  wall  to  the  left,  while  Sir  Henry  and  Umslopogaas 

took  their  stations  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorn  fence,  the  two 

spearmen  and  the  Askari  lying  down  in  front  of  it.     I  and  my 

men  crept  on  up  the  right  side  of  the  kraal,  which  was  about  fifty 

paces  long. 

WTien  I  was  two-thirds  up  I  halted,  and  placed  my  men  at 
distances  of  four  paces  from  one  another,  keeping  Alphonse  close 
to  me,  however.  Then  I  peeped  for  the  first  time  over  the  wall. 
It  was  getting  feirly  light  now,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the 
white  donkey,  exactly  opposite  to  me,  and  close  by  it  I  could 
make  out  little  Flossie's  pale  face,  sitting  as  the  lad  had  described, 
some  ten  paces  from  the  wall.  Round  her  lay  many  warriors, 
sleeping.  At  distances  all  over  the  surface  of  the  kraal  were  the 
remains  of  fires,  round  each  of  which  slept  some  five-and-twenty 
Masai,  for  the  most  part  gorged  with  food.  Now  and  then  a  man 
would  raise  himself,  yawn,  and  look  at  the  east,  which  had  now 
turned  primrose ;  but  none  got  up.  I  determined  to  wait  another 
five  minutes,  both  to  allow  the  light  to  increase,  so  that  we  could 
make  better  shooting,  and  to  give  Good  and  his  party — of  whom  I 
could  see  or  hear  nothing — every  opportunity  to  make  ready. 

The  quiet  dawn  commenced  to  throw  her  ever-widening  mantle 
over  plain  and  forest  and  river — mighty  Kenia,  wrapped  in  the 
silence  of  eternal  snows,  looked  out  across  the  earth — till  presently 
a  beam  from  the  unrisen  sun  lit  upon  his  heaven-kissing  crest  and 
purpled  it  with  blood ;  the  sky  above  grew  blue,  and  tender  as  a 
mother's  smile ;  a  bird  began  to  pipe  his  morning  song,  and  a 
little  breeze  passing  through  the  bush  shook  down  the  dewdrops 
in  millions  to  refresh  the  waking  world.  Everywhere  was  peace 
and  the  happiness  of  arising  strength,  everywhere  gav^  in  th^ 
lieart  of  cruel  mau ! 
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Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  nerving  myself  for  the  signal,  having 
already  selected  my  man  on  whom  I  meant  to  open  fire — ^a  great 
fellow  sprawling  on  the  ground  within  three  feet  of  little  Flossie 
— Alphonse's  teeth  began  to  chatter  again  like  the   Loofe  of  a 
galloping  giraffe,  making  a  great  noise  in  the  silence.      His  rag 
had  dropped  out  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind.     Instantly  a  3Iasai 
within  three  paces  of  us  woke,  and,  sitting  up,  gazed  abont  him, 
looking  for  the  cause  of  the   sound.     Moved  beyond  myself,  I 
brought  the  butt-end   of  my  rifle   down   on   to*  the  pit  of  the 
Frenchman's  stomach.     This  stopped  his  chattering ;  but,  as  he 
doubled  up,  he  managed  to  let  off  his  gun  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bullet  passed  within  an  inch  of  my  head. 

There  was  no  need  for  a  signal  now.     From  both  sides  of  the 
kraal  broke  out  a  waving  line  of  fire,  in  which  I  myself  joined, 
managing  with  a  snap  shot  to  knock  over  my  Masai  by  Flossie, 
just  as  he  was  jumping  up.     Then  from  the  top  end  of  the  kraal 
there  rang  an  awful  yell,  in  which  I  rejoiced  to  recognise  Good's 
piercing  note  rising  clear  and  shrill  above  the  din,  and  in  another 
second  followed  such  a  scene  as  I  have  never  seen  before  nor  shall 
again.      With  an  universal  howl  of  terror  and  fury  the  brawny 
crowd  of  savages  within  the  kraal  sprang  to  their  feet,  many  of 
them  to  fall  again  beneath  our  well-directed  hail  of  lead  before 
they  had  moved  a  yard.     For  a  moment  they  stood  undecided, 
and  then  hearing  the  cries  and  curses  that  rose  unceasingly  from 
the  top  end  of  the  kraal,  and  bewildered  by  the  storm  of  ballets, 
they  as  by  one  impulse  rushed  down  towards  the  thom-stopped 
entrance.     As  they  went  we  kept  pouring  our  fire  with  terrible 
effect  into  the  thickening  mob  as  fast  as  we  could  load.     I  had 
emptied  my  repeater  of  the  ten  shots  it  contained  and  was  just 
beginning  to  slip  in  some  more  when  I  bethought  me  of  little 
Flossie.     Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  white  donkey  was  lying 
kicking,  having  been  knocked  over  either  by  one  of  our  bullets  or 
a  Masai  spear-thrust.     There  were  no  living  Masai  near,  but  the 
black  nurse  was  on  her  feet  and  with  a  spear  cutting  the  rope 
that  bound  Flossie's  feet.     Next  second  she  ran  to  the  wall  of 
the  kraal  and  began  to  climb  over  it,  an  example  which  the  little 
girl  followed.     But  Flossie  was  evidently  very  stiff  and  cramped, 
and  could  only  go  slowly,  and  as  she  went  two  Masai  flying  down 
the  kraal  caught  sight  of  her  and  rushed  towards  her  to  kill  her. 
The   first  fellow  came  up  just  as  the  poor  little  girl,  after  a 
desperate  effort  to  climb  the  wall,  fell  back  into  Wx'^  kraal.    Up 
flashed  the  great  spear,  and  as  it  did  so  a  bullet  from  my  rifle 
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fband  its  home  in  the  holder's  ribs,  and  over  he  went  like  a  shot 

x^bbit.     But  behind  him  was  the  other  man,  and,  alas,  I  had  only 

i:bat  one  cartridge  in  the  magazine  !   Flossie  had  scrambled  to  her 

£eet  and  was  facing  the  second  man,  who  was  advancing  with 

raised  spear.     I  turned  my  head  aside  and  felt  sick  as  death.     I 

could  not  bear  to  see  him  stab  her.     Glancing  up  again,  to  my 

surprise  I  saw  the  Masai's  spear  lying  on  the  ground,  while  the 

man  himself  was  staggering  about  with  both  hands  to  his  head. 

Suddenly   I  saw  a  puff  of  smoke,  proceeding  apparently  from 

Flossie,  and  the  man  fell  down  headlong.    Then  I  remembered 

the  Derringer  pistol  she  carried,  and  saw  that  she  had  fired  both 

barrels  of  it  at  him,  thereby  saving  her  life.     In  another  instant 

she  had  made  an  effort,  and  assisted  by  the  nurse,  who  was  lying 

on  the  top,  had  scrambled  over  the  wall,  and  I  knew  that  she  was, 

comparatively  speaking,  safe. 

All  this  takes  some  time  to  tell,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
took  more  than  fifteen  seconds  to  enact.  I  soon  got  the  magazine 
of  the  repeater  filled  again  with  cartridges,  and  once  more  opened 
fire,  not  on  the  seething  black  mass  which  was  gathering  at  the 
end  of  the  kraal,  but  on  fugitives  who  bethought  them  to  climb 
the  wall.  I  picked  off  several  of  these  men,  moving  down  towards 
the  end  of  the  kraal  as  I  did  so,  and  arriving  at  the  corner, 
or  rather  the  bend  of  the  oval,  in  time  to  see,  and  by  means 
of  my  rifle  to  assist  in,  the  mighty  struggle  that  took  place 
there. 

By  this  time  some  two  hundred  Masai — allowing  that  we  had 
^  up  to  the  present  accounted  for  fifty — had  gathered  together  in 

front  of  the  thorn-stopped  entrance,  driven  thither  by  the  spears 
•  of  Good's  men,  whom  they  doubtless  supposed  were  a  large  force 

I  instead  of  being  but  ten    strong.     For   some   reason  it  never 

r  occurred  to  them  to  try  and  rush  the  wall,  which  they  could  have 

scrambled  over  with  comparative  ease;   they  all  made  for  the 
fence,  which  was  really  a  strongly  interwoven  fortification.     Witb 
a  bound  the  first  warrior  went  at  it,  and  even  before  he  touched 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  I  saw  Sir  Henry's  great  axe  swing 
up  and  fall  with  awful  force  upon  his  feather  head-piece,  and  be 
sank  into  the  middle  of  the  thorns.      Then  with  a  yell  and   a 
crash  they  began  to  break  through  somehow,  and  ever  as  they  camo 
the  great  axe  swung  and  Inkosi-kaas  flashed  and  they  fell  dead 
one  by  one,  each  man  thus  helping  to  build  up  a  barrier  again  at 
his  fellows.    Those  who  escaped  the  axes  of  the  pair  fell  at  i\^& 
hands  of  the  Askari  and  the  two  Mission  Kafirs,  and  those  wlio 
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passed  scatheless  from  them  were  brought  low  by  my  own  and 
Mackenzie's  fire. 

Faster  and  more  furious  grew  the  fighting*.  Single  Masai 
would  spring  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and  engage 
one  or  other  of  the  axemen  with  their  long  spears  ;  but,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  mail  shirts,  the  result  was  always  the  same. 
Presently  there  was  a  great  swing  of  the  axe,  a  sound  of  crashing 
bones,  and  another  dead  Masai.  That  is,  if  the  man  was  engaged 
with  Sir  Henry.  If  it  was  Umslopogoas  that  he  foug'ht  with  the 
result  indeed  would  be  the  same,  but  it  would  be  diflFerently 
attained.  It  was  but  rarely  that  the  Zulu  used  the  crashing 
double-handed  stroke  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  little  more  than  tap 
continually  at  his  adversary's  head,  pecking  at  it  with  the  pole-axe 
end  of  the  axe  as  a  woodpecker  *  pecks  at  rotten  wood*  Presently 
a  peck  would  go  home,  and  his  enemy  would  drop  down  with  a 
neat  little  circular  hole  in  his  forehead  or  skull,  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  a  cheese-scoop  makes  in  a  cheese.  He  never  used  the 
broad  blade  of  the  axe  except  when  hard  pressed,  or  when  striking 
at  a  shield.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
sportsmanlike. 

Good  and  his  men  were  quite  close  by  now,  and  our  people 
had  to  cease  firing  into  the  mass  for  fear  of  killing  some  of  them 
(as  it  was,  one   of  them  was   slain   in   this  way).      Mad   and 
desperate  with  fear,  the  JNIasai  by  a  frantic  effort  burst  through 
the  thorn  fence  and  piled-up  dead,  and,  sweeping  Curtis,  Umslo- 
pogaas,  and  the  other  three  before  them,  broke  into  the  open. 
And  now  it  was  that  we  began  to  lose  men  fast.     Down  went  our 
poor  Askari  who  was  armed  with  the  axe,  a  great  spear  standing 
out  a  foot  behind  his  back ;  and  before  long  the  two  spearsmen 
who  had  stood  with  him  went  down  too,  dying  fighting  like  tigers; 
and  others  of  our  party  shared  their  fate.    For  a  moment  I  feared 
the  fight  was  lost — certainly  it  trembled  in  the  balance.  I  shouted 
to  my  men  to  cast  down  their  rifles,  and  to  take  spears  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  nieUe.    They  obeyed,  their  blood  being 
now  thoroughly  up,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  people  followed  their 
example. 

This  move  had  a  momentary  good  result,  but  still  the  fight 
hung  in  the  balance. 

Our  people  fought  magnificently,  hurling  themselves  upon  the 

'  As  I  think  I  have  already  said,  one  of  Umslopogaas^s  Zulu  names  was  the 
*  Woodpecker/  I  oould  never  make  out  why  he  was  called  so  until  I  saw  him  ip 
action  with  lokosi-kaas,  when  I  at  opce  recog^nised  the  resemblance, — A.Q. 
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dark   mass  of  Elmoran,  hewing,  thrusting,  slaying,  and  being 
slain.  And  ever  above  the  din  rose  Good's  awful  yell  of  encourage- 
ment as  he  plunged,  eyeglass  and  all,  to  wherever  the  fight  was 
thickest;  and  ever,  with  an  almost  machine-like  regularity,  the 
two  axes  rose  and  fell,  carrying  death  and  disablement  at  every 
stroke*     But  I  could  see  that  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  Sir  Henry,  who  was  bleeding  from  several  flesh  wounds :  his 
breath  was  coming  in  gasps,  and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head like  blue  and  knotted  cords.     Even  Umslopogaas,  man  of 
iron  that  he  was,  was  hard  pressed.     I  noticed  that  he  had  given 
up  *  woodpecking,'  and  was  now  using  the  broad  blade  of  Inkosi- 
kaas,  *  browning  '  his  enemy  wherever  he  could  hit  him,  instead  of 
drilling  scientific  holes  in  his  head.     I  myself  did  not  go  into  the 
melee  J  but  hovered  outside  like  the  swift  '  back '  in  a  football 
scrimmage,  putting  a  bullet  through  a  Masai  whenever  I  got  a 
chance.     I  was  more  use  so.     I  fired  forty-nine  cartridges  that 
morning,  and  I  did  not  miss  many  shots. 

Presently,  do  as  we  would,  the  beam  of  the  balance  began  to 
rise  against  us.  We  had  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  eflfectives 
left  now,  and  the  Masai  had  at  least  fifty.  Of  course  if  they 
had  kept  their  heads,  and  shiaken  themselves  together,  they 
could  soon  have  made  an  end  of  the  matter;  but  that  is  just 
what  they  did  not  do,  not  having  yet  recovered  from  their  start, 
and  some  of  them  having  actually  fled  from  their  sleeping-places 
without  their  weapons.  Still  by  now  many  individuals  were 
fighting  with  their  normal  courage  and  discretion,  and  this  alone 
was  sufficient  to  defeat  us.  To  make  matters  worse  just  then, 
when  Mackenzie's  rifle  was  empty,  a  brawny  savage  armed  with  a 
*  sime '  or  sword,  made  a  rush  for  him.  The  clergyman  flung 
down  his  gun,  and  drawing  his  huge  carver  from  his  elastic  belt 
(his  revolver  had  dropped  out  in  the  fight),  they  closed  in  despe- 
rate struggle.  It  really  was  a  sight  to  see  that  good  but  angular 
man  go  in— coat-tails,  broad-brimmed  hat,  carving-knife,  and  all. 
They  say  that  nobody  is  so  bitter  as  an  apostate,  so,  on  the  same 
principle,  for  fighting  purposes  at  a  pinch  commend  me  to  a  man 
of  peace.  At  any  rate,  Mackenzie's  play  with  the  carving-knife 
was  something  beautiful,  though  I  fear  that  theSociety  of  Friends 
would  not  have  approved  of  this  way  of  *  converting  the  heathen.' 
Presently,  locked  in  a  close  embrace,  missionary  and  Masai  rolled 
oh  to  the  ground  behind  the  wall,  and  for  some  time  I,  being 
ai^ply  occupied  with  my  own  affairs,  and  in  keeping  my  skin  from 
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being  pricked,  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  fate  or  how  the  dud 
had  ended. 

To  and  fro  surged  the  fight,  slowly  turning  round  like  the 
vortex  of  a  human  whirlpool,  and  things  began  to  look  very  bad 
for  us.    Just  then,  however,  a  fortunate  thing  happened.     Umslo- 
pogaas,  either  by  accident  or  design,  broke  out  of  the  ring^  and 
engaged  a  warrior  at  some  few  paces  from  it*    As  he  did  so,  another 
man  ran  up  and   struck  him  with  all  his   force  between  the 
shoulders  with  his  great  spear,  which,  falling  on  the  toug^h  steel 
shirt,  failed  to  pierce  it  and  rebounded.     For  a  moment  the  man 
stared  aghast-r-protective  armour  being  unknown  amon^^  these 
tribes — and  then  he  yelled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

*  They  are  devils — bewitched^  bewitclied ! '  And  seized  by  a 
sudden  panic,  he  threw  down  his  spear,  and  began  to  fly.  I  cut 
short  his  career  with  a  bullet,  and  Umslopogaas  brained  his  man, 
and  then  the  panic  spread  to  the  others. 

^  Bewitcliedy  bewitched ! '  they  cried,  and  tried  to  escape  in 
every  direction,  utterly  demoralised  and  broken-spirited,  for  tbe 
most  part  even  throwing  down  their  shields  and  spears. 

On  the  last  scene  of  that  dreadful  fight  I  need  not  dwell.     It 
was  a  slaughter  great  and  grim,  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked  or 
given.    One  incident,  however,  is  worth  detailing.    Just  as  I  was 
hoping  that  it  was  all  done  with,  suddenly  from  under  a  heap  of 
slain  where  he  had  been  hiding,  an  unwounded  warrior  sprang  up, 
and,  clearing  the  piles  of  dying  and  dead  like  an  antelope,  sped 
like  the  wind  up  the  kraal  towards  the  spot  where  I  was  standing 
at  the  moment.     But  he  was  not  alone,  for  Umslopogaas  came 
gliding  on  his  tracks  with  the  peculiar  swallow-like  motion  for 
which  he  was  noted,  and  as  they  neared  me,  I  recognised  in 
the  Masai  the  herald  of  the  previous  night.     Finding  that,  run  as 
he  would,  his  pursuer  was  gaining  on  him,  the  man  halted  and 
turned  round  to  give  battle.     Umslopogaas  also  pulled  up. 

^  Ah,  ah,'  he  cried,  in  mockery,  to  the  Elmoran,  ^  it  is  thou 
whom  I  talked  with  last  night — ^the  Lygonani,  the  Herald,  the 
capturer  of  little  girls — he  who  would  kill  a  little  girl.  And  thou 
didst  hope  to  stand  man  to  man  and  &ce  to  face  with  an  Induna 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Maquilisini,  of  the  people  of  the  Amazulu  ? 
Behold,  thy  prayer  is  granted  !  And  I  did  swear  to  hew  thee  limb 
from  limb,  thou  insolent  dog.     Behold,  I  will  do  it  even  now ! ' 

The  Masai  ground  his  teeth  with  fury,  and  charged  at  the 
Zulu  witK  his  spear.  As  he  came,  Umslopogaas  deftly. stepped 
aside,  and  swinging  Inkosi-kaas  high  above  his  head  with  both 
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hands,  brought  the  broad  blade  down  with  such  fearful  force  from 
behind  upon  the  Masai's  shoulder  just  where  the  neck  is  set  into 
the  frame,  that  its  razor  edge  shore  right  through  bone  and  flesh 
and  muscle,  almost  severing  the  head  and  one  arm  from  the  body. 
'  Oil ! '  ejaculated  Umslopogaas,  contemplating  the  corpse  of 
his  foe ;  *  I  have  kept  my  word.    It  was  a  good  stroke/ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ALPHONSE  EXPLAINS. 

And  so  the  fight  was  ended.  On  turning  from  this  shocking  scene 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Alphonse  since 
the  moment,  some  twenty  minutes  before — for  though  this  fight 
has  taken  a  long  while  to  describe,  it  did  not  take  long  in  reality — 
when  I  had  been  forced  to  hit  him  in  the  wind  with  the  result  of 
nearly  getting  myself  shot.  Fearing  that  the  poor  little  man 
had  perished  in  the  battle  I  began  to  hunt  about  among  the  dead 
for  his  body,  but,  not  being  able  either  to  see  or  hear  anything  of 
itV  I  concluded  that  he  must  have  survived,  and  walked  down  the 
side  of  the  kraal  where  we  had  first  taken  our  stand,  calling  him 
by  name.  Now  some  fifteen  paces  back  from  the  kraal  wall  stood 
a  very  ancient  tree  of  the  banyan  species.  So  ancient  was  it,  that 
all  the  inside  had  in  the  course  of  ages  decayed  away,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  shell  of  bark. 

*  Alphonse,*  I  called,  as  I  walked  down  the  wall,  *  Alphonse ! ' 
*Oui,  monsieur,'  answered  a  voice.     *  Here  am  I.' 

I  looked  round  but  could  see  nobody.     '  Where  ?*  I  cried. 

*  Here  am  I,  monsieur,  in  the  tree.' 

I  looked,  and  there,  peering  out  of  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the 
banyan  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  I  saw  a  pale  face  and  a 
pair  of  large  mustachios,  one  clipped  short  and  the  other  as 
lamentably  out  of  curl  as  the  tail  of  a  newly  whipped  pug.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  realised  what  I  had  suspected  before — namely, 
that  Alphonse  was  an  arrant  coward.  I  walked  up  to  him.  ^  Come 
out  of  that  hole/  I  said. 

*  Is  it  finished,  monsieur  ? '  he  asked  anxiously ;  *  quite  finished  ? 
Ah,  the  horrors  I  have  undergone,  and  the  prayers  I  have  uttered ! ' 

*  Come  out,  you  little  skunk,'  I  said,  for  I  did  not  feel  amiable ; 
*  it  is  all  over,' 
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*  So,  monsieur,  then  my  prayers  have  prevailed  ?      I  emerge,* 
and  he  did. 

As  we  were  walking  down  together  to  join  the  others,  who  were 
gathered  in  a  group  by  the  wide  entrance  to  the  kraal,  which  now 
resembled  a  veritable  charnel-house,  a  Masai,  who  had  escaped  so 
far  and  been  hiding  under  a  bush,  suddenly  sprang^  up  and  charged 
furiously  at  us.     Off  went  Alphonse  with  a  howl   of  terror,  and 
after  him  flew  the  Masai,  bent  upon  doing  some  execution  before 
he  died.     He  soon  overtook  the  poor  little  Frenchman,  and  would 
have  finished  him  then  and  there  had  I  not,  just  as  Alphonse  made 
a  last  agonised  double  in  the  vain  hope  of  avoiding  the  yard  of 
steel  that  was  flashing  in  his  immediate  rear,  managed  to  plant  a 
bullet  between  the  Elmoran's   broad   shoulders,   which    brought 
matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  so  far  as  the  Frenchman  was 
concerned.     But  just  then  he  tripped  and  fell  flat,  and  the  body  of 
the  Masai  fell  right  on  the  top  of  him,  moving  convulsively  in  the 
death  struggle.     Thereupon  there  arose  such  a  series  of  piercing 
howls  that  I  concluded  that  before  he  died  the  savage  must  have 
managed  to  skewer  poor  Alphonse.     I  ran  up  in  a   hurry  and 
pulled  the  Masai  ofiF,  and  there  beneath  him  lay  Alphonse  covered 
with  blood  and  jerking  himself  about  like  a  galvanised  frog.     Poor 
fellow !  thought  I,  he  is  done  for,  and  kneeling  down  by  him  I 
began  to  search  for  his  wound  as  well  as  his  struggles  would 
allow. 

*  Oh,  the  hole  in  my  back ! '  he  yelled.  *  I  am  murdered.  I 
am  dead.     Oh,  Annette  ! ' 

I  searched  again,  but  could  see  no  wound.  Then  the  truth 
dawned  on  me — the  man  was  frightened,  not  hurt. 

*  Get  up,'  I  shouted,  >  get  up.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self ?    You  are  not  touched.' 

Thereupon  he  rose,  not  a  penny  the  worse.  '  But,  monsieur, 
I  thought  I  was,'  he  said  apologetically  ;  *  I  did  not  know  that  I 
had  conquered.'  Then,  giving  the  body  of  the  Masai  a  kick,  be 
ejaculated  triimiphantly,  *  Ah,  dog  of  a  black  savage,  thou  art 
dead ;  what  victory  ! ' 

Thoroughly  disgusted,  I  left  Alphonse  to  look  after  himself, 
which  he  did  by  following  me  like  a  shadow,  and  proceeded  i^ 
join  the  others  by  the  large  entrance.  The  first  thing  that  I  saw 
was  Mackenzie,  seated  on  a  stone  with  a  handkerchief  twisted 
round  his  thigh,  from  which  he  was  bleeding  freely,  having, 
indeed,  received  a  spear-thrust  that  passed  right  through  it,  and 
still  holding  in  his  hand  his  favourite  carving-knife  i)ow  covered 
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\^ith  blocki  and  bent  nearly  double,  from  which  I  gathered  that 
he  had  been  saccessful  in  his  rough  and  tumble  with  the 
Elmoran. 

*  Ah,  Quatermain ! '  he  sang  out  in  a  trembling,  excited  voice, 
*  so  we  have  conquered ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  sight,  a  sorry  sight ; '  and 
then  breaking  into  broad  Scotch  and  glancing  at  the  bent  knife 
in  his  hand,  ^  It  greets  me  sair  to  hae  bent  my  best  carver  on 
the  breast-bane  of  a  savage,'  and  he  laughed  hysterically.  Poor 
fellow,  what  between  his  wound  and  the  killing  excitement  he 
had  undergone  his  nerves  were  much  shaken,  and  no  wonder ! 
It  is  hard  upon  a  man  of  peace  and  kindly  heart  to  be  called  upon 
to  join  in  such  a  gruesome  business*  But  there,  fate  puts  us 
sometimes  into  very  ironical  positions  ! 

At  the  kraal  entrance  the  scene  was  a  strange  one.  The 
slaughter  was  over  by  now,  and  the  wounded  men  had  been 
put  out  of  their  pain,  for  no  quarter  had  been  given.  The  bush- 
closed  entrance  was  trampled  flat,  and  in  place  of  bushes  it 
was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  men.  Dead  men,  everywhere 
dead  men — they  lay  about  in  knots,  they  were  flung  by  ones 
and  twos  in  every  position  upon  the  open  spaces,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  people  on  the  grass  in  one  of  the  London  parks  on 
a  particularly  hot  Sunday  in  August.  In  front  of  this  entrance, 
on  a  space  which  had  been  cleared  of  dead  and  of  the  shields  and 
spears  which  were  scattered  in  all  directions  as  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  from  the  hands  of  their  owners,  stood  and  lay  the 
survivors  of  the  awful  struggle,  and  at  their  feet  were  four  wounded 
men.  We  had  gone  into  the  fight  thirty  strong,  and  of  the  thirty 
but  fifteen  remained  alive,  and  five  of  them  (including  JMr. 
.  Mackenzie)  were  wounded,  two  mortally.  Of  those  who  held  the 
entrance,  Curtis  and  the  Zulu  alone  remained.  Good  had  lost  five 
men  killed,  I  had  lost  two  killed,  and  Mackenzie  no  less  than  five 
out  of  the  six  with  him.  As  for  the  survivors  they  were,  with  the 
exception  of  myself  who  had  never  come  to  close  quarters,  red 
from  head  to  foot — Sir  Henry's  armour  might  have  been  painted 
that  colour — and  utterly  exhausted,  except  Umslopogaas,  who,  as 
be  stood  on  a  little  mound  above  a  heap  of  dead,  leaning  as  usual 
upon  his  axe,  did  not  seem  particularly  distressed,  although  the 
skin  over  the  hole  in  his  head  palpitated  violently. 

'  Ah,  Macumazahn ! '  he  said  to  me  as  I  limped  up,  feeling  very 
sick,  *  I  told  thee  that  it  would  be  a  good  fight,  and  it  has.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  better,  or  one  more  bravely  fought.  As  for  this  iron 
shirt,  surely  it  is  "  tagati "  [bewitched] ;  nothing  could  pierce  it. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  garment  I  should  have  been  iherey  and 
he  nodded  towards  the  great  pile  of  dead  men  beneath  bim. 

*I  give  it  thee;  thou  art  a  gallant  man/  said  Sir  Hemv, 
briefly. 

*Koos!'  answered  the  Zulu,  deeply  pleased  both  at  the  gift 
and  the  compliment.  *  Thou,  too,  Incubu,  didst  bear  thyself  as  a 
man,  but  I  must  give  thee  some  lessons  with  the  axe  ;  thou  dost 
waste  thy  strength.' 

Just  then  Mackenzie  asked  about  Flossie,  and  we  were  all 
greatly  relieved  when  one  of  the  men  said  he  had  seen  her  flying 
towards  the  house  with  the  nurse.  Then  bearing  such  of  the 
wounded  as  could  be  moved  at  the  moment  with  us,  we  slovlv 
made  our  way  towards  the  Mission-house,  spent  with  toil  and 
bloodshed,  but  with  the  glorious  sense  of  victory  against  over- 
whelming odds  glowing  in  our  hearts.  We  had  saved  the  life  of 
the  little  maid,  and  taught  the  Masai  of  those  parts  a  lesson  that 
they  will  not  forget  for  ten  years — but  at  what  a  cost ! 

Painfully  we  made  our  way  up  the  hill  which,  but  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  before,  we  had  descended  under  such  diflfeient 
circumstances.  At  the  gate  of  the  wall  stood  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
waiting  for  us.  When  her  eyes  fell  upon  us,  however,  she  shrieked 
out,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  crying,  *  Horrible, 
horrible  ! '  Nor  were  her  fears  allayed  when  she  discovered  her 
worthy  husband  being  borne  upon  an  improvised  stretcher ;  but 
her  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  his  injury  were  soon  set  at  rest. 
Then  when  in  a  few  brief  words  I  had  told  her  the  upshot  of  the 
struggle  (of  which  Flossie,  who  had  arrived  in  safety,  had  been 
able  to  explain  something)  she  came  up  to  me  and  solemnly 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

*God  bless  you  all,  Mr.  Quatermain;    you  have  saved  my 
child's  life,'  she  said  simply. 

Then  we  went  in  and  got  our  clothes  off  and  doctored  our  wounds; 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  had  none,  and  Sir  Henry's  and  Good's  were, 
thanks  to  those  invaluable  chain  shirts,  of  a  comparatively  harm- 
less nature,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  a  few  stitches  and 
sticking-plaster.  Mackenzie's,  however,  was  serious,  though  fortu- 
nately the  spear  had  not  severed  any  large  artery.  After  that  we 
had  a  bath,  and  oh,  what  a  luxury  it  was !  and  having  clad  our- 
selves in  ordinary  clothes,  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where 
breakfast  was  set  as  usual.  It  was  curious  sitting  down  Iherej 
drinking  tea  and  eating  toast  in  an  ordinary  nineteenth-century 
sort  of  a  way  just  as  though  we  had  not  employed  the  early  hours 
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in  a  regular  primitive  hand-to-hand  middle-ages  kind  of  struggle. 
As  Good  said,  the  whole  thing  seemed  more  as  though  one  had 
had  a  bad  nightmare  just  before  being  called,  than  as  a  deed  done. 
When  we  were  finishing  our  breakfast  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  little  Flossie,  very  pale  and  tottery,  but  qidte  unhurt.  She 
kissed  us  all  and  thanked  us.  I  congratulated  her  on  the  presence 
of  mind  she  had  shown  in  shooting  the  Masai  with  her  Derringer 
pistol,  and  thereby  saving  her  own  life. 

« Oh,  don't  talk  of  it ! '  she  said,  beginning  to  cry  hysterically ; 
*  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  as  he  went  turning  round  and  round, 
never — I  can  see  it  now.' 

I  advised  her  to  go  to  bed  and  get  some  sleep,  which  she  did, 
and  awoke  in  the  evening  quite  recovered,  so  far  as  her  strength 
was  concerned.     It  struck  me  as  an  odd  thing  that  a  girl  who 
could  find  the  nerve  to  shoot  a  huge  black  ruffian  rushing  to  kill 
her  with  a  spear  should  have  been  so  aflFected  at  the  thought  of 
it  afterwards ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  characteristic  of  the  sex.    Poor 
Flossie !     I  fear  that  her  nerves  will  not  get  over  that  night  in  the 
Masai  camp  for  many  a  long  year.     She  told  me  afterwards  that 
it  was  the  suspense  that  was  so  awful,  having  to  sit  there  hour 
after  hour  through  the  livelong   night   utterly   ignorant  as   to 
whether  or  no  any  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  rescue  her.     She 
said  that  on  the  whole  she  did  not  expect  it,  knowing  how  few 
there  were  of  us,  and  how  many  of  the  Masai— who,  by  the  way, 
came  continually  to  stare  at  her,  most  of  them  never  having  seen 
a  white  person  before,  and  handled  her  arms  and  hair  with  their 
filthy  paws.     She  said  also  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
if  she  saw  no  signs  of  succour  by  the  time  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  reached  the  kraal  she  would  kill  herself  with  the  pistol, 
for  the  nurse  had  heard  the  Lygonani  say  that  they  were  to  be 
tortured  to  death  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  if  one  of  the  white 
men  did  not  come  in  their  place.     It  was  an  awful  resolution  to 
have  to  take,  but  she  meant  to  act  on  it,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  what  she  would  have  done  so.    Although  she  was  at  an  age 
when  in  England  girls  are  in  the  schoolroom  and  come  down  to 
dessert,  this  *  daughter  of  the  wilderness '  had  more  courage, 
discretion,  and  power  of  mind  than  many  a  woman  of  mature  age 
nurtured  in  idleness  and  luxury,  with  minds  carefully  drilled  and 
educated  out  of  any  originality  or  self-resource  that  nature  may 

have  endowed  them  with. 

When  breakfast  was  over  we  all  turned  in  and  had  a  good 
sleep,  only  getting  up  in  time  for  dinner ;  after  which  meal  we 
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once  more  adjourned,  together  with  all  the  available  ix>pulation — 
men,  women,  youths,  and  girls — to  the  scene  of  the  mamingV 
slaughter,  our  object  being  to  bury  our  own  dead  and  get  rid  of 
the  Masai  by  flinging  them  into  the  Tana  River,  which  ran  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  kraal.      On  reaching  the  spot  we   disturbed 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  vultures  and  a  sort  of  brown  bosb 
eagle,  which  had  been  flocking  to  the  feast  from  miles  and  miles 
away.     Often  have  I  watched  these  great  and  repulsive  birds,  and 
marvelled  at  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  they  arrive  on  a 
scene  of  slaughter.      A  buck  falls  to  your  rifle,  and   within  2 
minute  high  in  the  blue  ether  appears  a  speck  that  graduaUj 
grows  into  a  vulture,  then  another,  and  another.     I  have  heard 
many  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  wonderful  power  of 
perception  nature  has  given  these  birds.     My  own,  founded  on  a 
good  deal  of  observation,  is  that  the  vultures,  gifted  as  they  are 
with  powers  of  sight  greater  than  those  given  by  the  most  power- 
ful glass,  quarter  out  the  heavens  among  themselves,  and  hanging 
in  mid-air  at  a  vast  height — probably  from  two  to  three  miles 
above  the  earth — keep  watch,  each  of  them,  over  an  enormous 
stretch  of  country.     Presently  one  of  them  spies  food,  and  in- 
stantly begins  to  sink  towards  it.     Thereon  his  next  neighbour  in 
the   airy  heights  sailing  leisurely  through  the  blue  gulf,  at  a 
distance  perhaps  of  some  miles,  follows  his  example,   knowing 
that  food  has  been  sighted.     Down  he  goes,  and  all  the  vultures 
within  sight  of  him  follow  after,  and  so  do  all  those  in  sight  of 
them.     In  this  way  the  vultures  for  twenty  miles  round  can  be 
summoned  to  the  feast  in  a  few  minutes. 

We  buried  our  dead  in  solemn  silence,  Good  being  selected  to 
read  the  Burial  Service  over  them  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, confined  to  bed),  as  he  was  generally  allowed  to  possess 
the  best  voice  and  most  impressive  manner.  It  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme,  but,  as  Good  said,  it  might  have  been  worse,  for 
we  might  have  had  '  to  bury  ourselves.'  I  pointed  out  that  this 
would  have  been  a  difficult  feat,  but  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

Next  we  set  to  work  to  load  an  ox-waggon  which  had  been 
brought  round  from  the  Mission  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Masai,  having  first  collected  the  spears,  shields,  and  other  arms. 
We  loaded  the  waggon  five  time?,  about  fifty  bodies  to  the  load, 
and  emptied  it  into  the  Tana.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  very 
few  of  the  Masai  could  have  escaped.  The  crocodiles  must  have 
been  well  fed  that  night.  One  of  the  last  bodies  we  picked  up 
was  that  of  the  sentry  at  the  upper  end.     I  asked  Good  how  he 
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managed  to  kill  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  crept  up  much 
as  Umslopogaas  had  done,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  sword.  He 
groaned  a  good  deal,  but  fortunately  nobody  heard  him.  As 
Good  said,  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  do,  and  most 
unpleasantly  like  cold-blooded  murder. 

And  so  with  the  last  body  that  floated  away  down  the  current 
of  the  Tana  ended  the  incident  of  our  attack  on  the  Masai  camp. 
The  spears  and  shields  and  other  arms  we  took  up  to  the  Mission, 
where  they  filled  an  outhouse.  One  incident,  however,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention.  As  we  were  returning  from  performing 
the  obsequies  of  our  Masai  friends  we  passed  the  hollow  tree 
where  Alphonse  had  secreted  himself  in  the  morning.  It  so 
happened  that  the  little  man  himself  was  with  us  assisting  in  our 
unpleasant  task  with  a  far  better  will  than  he  had  shown  where 
live  Masai  were  concerned.  Indeed,  for  each  body  thai  he 
handled  he  found  an  appropriate  sarcasm.  Alphonse  throwing 
dead  Masai  into  the  Tana  was  a  very  different  creature  from 
Alphonse  flying  for  dear  life  from  the  spear  of  a  live  Masai.  He 
was  quite  merry  and  gay,  was  this  volatile  child  of  France ;  he 
clapped  his  hands  and  warbled  snatches  of  French  songs  as  the 
grim  dead  warriors  went  *  splash '  into  the  running  waters  to  carry 
a  message  of  death  and  defiance  to  their  kindred  a  hundred  miles 
below.  In  short,  thinking  that  he  wanted  taking  down  a  peg,  I 
suggested  holding  a  court-martial  on  him  for  his  conduct  in  the 
morning. 

Accordingly  we  brought  him  to  the  tree  where  he  had  hidden, 
and  proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him.  Sir  Henry  explaining 
to  him  in  the  very  best  French  the  unheard-of  cowardice  and 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  more  especially  in  letting  the  oiled  rag 
out  of  his  mouth,  whereby  he  nearly  aroused  the  Masai  camp  with 
teeth-chattering  and  brought  about  the  failure  of  our  plans: 
ending  up  with  a  request  for  an  explanation. 

But  if  we  expected  to  find  Alphonse  at  a  loss  and  put  him 
to  open  shame  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  He  bowed 
and  scraped  and  smiled,  and  acknowledged  that  his  conduct 
might  at  first  blush  appear  strange,  but  really  it  was  not,  inasmuch 
as  his  teeth  were  chattering  not  from  fear  —  oh,  dear  no!  oh, 
certainly  not !  he  marvelled  how  the  '  messieurs '  could  think  of 
such  a  thing — ^but  from  the  chill  air  of  the  morning.  As  for  the 
rag,  if  monsieur  could  have  but  tasted  its  evil  flavour,  being  com- 
pounded indeed  of  a  mixture  of  stale  paraffin  oil,  grease,  and 
gunpowder,  monsieur  himself  would  have  spat  it  out.     But  he  did 
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nothing  of  the  sort;  he  determined  to  keep  it  there  till, ahs! 
his  stomach  *  revolted,'  and  the  rag  was  ejected  in  an  access  of 
involuntary  sickness. 

*And  what  have  you  to  say  about  getting*  into    the  hollow 
tree  ? '  asked  Sir  Henry,  keeping  his  countenance  with  difficulty. 

^  But,  monsieur,  tlie  explanation  is  easy ;  oh,  most  easy !    It 
was  thus:  I  stood  there  by  the  kraal  wall,  and   the  little  grey 
monsieur  hit  me  in  the  stomach  so  that  my  riile  exploded,  and 
the   battle   began.'     I   watched   whilst   recovering*    myself  from 
monsieur's  cruel  blow ;  then,  messieurs,  I  felt  the  heroic  blood  of 
my  grandfather  boil  up  in  my  veins.     The  sight  made  me  mad. 
I  ground  my  teeth !     Fire  flashed  from  my  eyes  !     I  shouted  **En 
avant !  "  and  longed  to  slay.     Before  my  eyes  there  rose  a  vision 
of  my  heroic  grandfather  !    In  short,  I  was  mad !     I  was  a  warrior 
indeed  !  But  then  in  my  heart  I  heard  a  small  voice  :   ''Alphonse,"" 
said  the  voice,  "  restrain  thyself,  Alphonse !     Give    not  way  to 
this  evil  passion  !     These  men,  though  black,  are  brothers  !    And 
thou  wouldst  slay  them  ?     Cruel  Alphonse ! "     The   voice  was 
right.     I  knew  it ;  I  was  about  to  perpetrate  the  most  horriUc 
cruelties  :  to  wound  !  to  massacre !  to  tear  limb  from  limb  !     And 
how  restrain  myself  ?   I  looked  round ;  I  saw  the  tree,  I  perceived 
the  hole.    "  Entomb  thyself,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  hold  on  tight! 
Thou  wilt  thus  overcome  temptation  by  main  force ! "     It  ww 
bitter,  just  when  the  blood  of  my  heroic  grandfather  boiled  most 
fiercely;  but  I  obeyed!     I  di-agged  my  unwilling  feet  along;  I 
entombed  myself !     Through  the  hole  I  watched  the  battle !    I 
shouted  curses  and  defiance  on  the  foe !     I  noted  them  &11  witli 
satisfaction !     Why  not  ?     I  had  not  robbed  them  of  their  lives. 
Their  gore  was  not  upon  my  head.     The  blood  of  my  heroic ^ 

*  Oh,  get  along  with  you,  you  little  cur ! '  broke  out  Sir  Henry, 
with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  giving  Alphonse  a  good  kick  which 
sent  him  flying  off  with  a  rueful  face. 

In  the  evening  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who 
was  suffering  a  good  deal  from  his  woimds,  which  Good,  who  ^vas 
a  skilful  though  unqualified  doctor,  was  treating  him  for.  He 
told  me  that  this  occurrence  had  taught  him  a  lesson,  and  that, 
if  he  recovered  safely,  he  meant  to  hand  over  the  Mission  \iq  a 
younger  man,  who  was  already  on  his  road  to  join  him  in  his  work, 
and  return  to  England. 

*  You  see,  Quatermain,'  he  said,  *  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
this,  this  very  morning,  when  we  were  creeping  down  upon 
those  benighted  savages.     If  we  live  through  this  and  l^6ca^ 
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IFlossie  alive,'  I  said  to  myself,  *I  will  go  home  to  England; 
I  have  had  enough  of  savages.  Well,  I  did  not  think  that. 
X¥e  should  live  through  it  at  the  time;  but  thanks  be  to  God 
and  you  four,  we  have  lived  through  it,  and  I  mean  to  stick 
to  my  resolution,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us.  Another  such 
time  would  kill  my  poor  wife.  And  besides,  Quatermain,  be^ 
tween  you  and  me,  I  am  well  off;  it  is  thirty  thousand 
}>ounds  I  am  worth  to-day,  and  every  farthing^  of  it  made  by. 
honest  trade  and  savings  in  the  bank  at  Zanzibar,  for  living, 
here  costs  me  next  to  nothing.  So  though  it  will  be  hard 
to  leave  this  place,  which  I  have  made  to  blos8<»n  like  a  rose  in 
the  wilderness,  and  harder  still  to  leave  the  people  I  have  taught,. 
I  shall  go.' 

*  I  congratulate  you  on  your  decision,'  answered  I,  **for  two, 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  you  owe  a  duty  to  your,  wife  and. 
daughter,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter,  who  should  receive, 
some  education  and  mix  with  girls  of  her  own  race,  otherwise  she. 
will  grow  up  wild,  shunning  her  kind.  The  other  is,  that  as  sure 
as  I  am  standing  here,  sooner  or  later  the  Masai  will  try  to  avenge 
the  slaughter  inflicted  on  them  to-day.  Two  or  three  men  are 
sure  to  have  escaped  in  the  confusion  who  will  carry  the  story 
back  to  their  people,  and  the  result  will  be  that  a  great  expe- 
dition will  one  day  be  sent  against  you.  It  might  be  delayed  for 
a  year,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  come.  Therefore,  if  only  for  that 
reason,  I  should  go.  When  once  they  have  learnt  that  you  are 
no  longer  here  they  may  perhaps  leave  the  place  alone.'  ^ 

^  You  are  quite  right,'  answered  the  clergyman,  ^  I  will  turn 
my  back  upon  this  place  in  a  month.  But  it  will  be  a  wrench^  it 
will  be  a  wrei;icb.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INTO   THE  UNKNOAVN. 

A  WEEK  had  passed,  and  we  all  sat  at  supper  one  night  in  the 
Misfiion  dining-room,  feeling  very  much  depressed  in  spirits,  for 
the  reason  that  we  were  going  to  say  good-bye  io  our  kind  friends, 
the  JVIackenzies,  and   proceed    upon  our  way  at  dawn  on  the 

*  By  a  sad  coinddenoe,  since  the  above  was  written  by  Mr.  Qaatermain,  the 
Masai  bave,  in  April,  1886,  massacred  a  missionary  and  his  wife — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houghton— on  this  very  Tana  River.— Editor. 

B  u  2 
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morrow.  Nothing  more  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  Masai, 
and  save  for  a  spear  or  two  which  had  been  overlooked  and  iras 
rusting  in  the  grass,  and  a  few  empty  cartridg^es  where  we  had 
stood  outside  the  wall,  it  would  liave  been  difBcuIt  to  tell  tk: 
the  old  cattle  kraal  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  desperate  a  struggle.  Mackenzie  was,  thanks  chiefly  to  iii§ 
being  so  temperate  a  man,  rapidly  recovering'  from  his  wound, 
and  could  get  about  on  a  pair  of  crutches ;  and  as  for  the  otber 
wounded  men,  one  had  died  of  gangrene,  and  the  rest  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  recovery.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  caravan  of  men  had  also 
returned  from  the  coast,  so  that  the  station  was  now  ampl? 
garrisoned. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  concluded,  warm  and  pressing 
as  were 'the  invitations  for  us  to  stay,  that  it  was   time  to  move 
on,  first  to  Mount  Kenia,  and  thence  into  the  unknown  in  feaicii 
of  the  mysterious  white  race  which  we  had  set  our  hearts  on 
discovering.    This  time  we  were  going  to  progress  by  means  of 
the  humble  but  useful  donkey,  of  which  we  had  collected  no  less 
than  a  dozen,  to  carry  our  goods  and  chattels,  and,  if  necessary* 
ourselves.     We  had  now  but  two  Wakwafis  left  for  servants,  and 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  other  natives  to  venture  witi  ns 
into  the  unknown  parts  we  proposed  to  explore — and  small  blame 
to  them.    After  all,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  said,  it  was  odd  that  tkee 
men,  each  of  whom  possessed  many  of  those  things  that  are    \ 
supposed  to  make  life  worth  living — ^health,  sufficient  means,  and 
position,  Ac. — should  of  their  own  pleasure  start  out  upon  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  from  which  the  chances  were  they  never  would 
return.     But  then  that  is  what  Englishmen  are,  adventurers  to 
the  backbone;  and  all  our  magnificent  muster-roll  of  colonies, 
each  of  which  will  in  time  become  a  great  nation,  testify  to  tbe 
extraordinary  value  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  whicn  at  first  sigW 
looks  like  a  mild  form  of  lunacy.     *  Adventurer ' — he  who  goes 
out  to  meet  whatever  may  come.     Well,  that  is  what  we  all  do 
in  the  world  one  way  or  another,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  am 
proud  of  the  title,  because  it  implies  a  brave  heart  and  a  trust  in 
Providence.     Besides,  when  many  and  many  a  noted  Croesus,  at 
whose  feet  the  people  worship,  and  many  and  many  a  time-serving 
and  word-coining  politician  are  forgotten,  the  names  of  those 
grand-hearted  old  adventurers  who  have  made  England  what  she 
is,  will  be  remembered  and  taught  with  love  and  pride  to  h'ttle 
children  whose  spirits  yet  slumber  in  the  womb  of  unshaped 
centuries.    Not  that  we  thtee  can  expect  to  be  numbered  vith 
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such  as  these,  yet  have  we  done  something — enough,  perhax)s,  to 
throw  a  garment  over  the  nakedness  of  our  folly. 

That  evening,  whilst  we  were  sitting  on  the  verandah,  smoking 
a  pipe  before  turning  in,  who  should  come  up  to  us  but  Alphonse, 
and,  with  a  magnificent  bow,  announce  his  wish  for  an  interview. 
Being  requested^  to  fire  away,  he  explained  at  some  length  that  he 
was  anxious  to  attach  himself  to  our  party — a  statement  that 
astonished  me  not  a  little,  knowing  what  a  coward  the  little  man 
was.    The  reason,  however,  soon  appeared.     Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
going  down  to  the  coast,  and  thence  on  to  England.     Now,  if  he 
went  down  country,  Alphonse  was  persuaded  that  he  would  be 
seized,  extradited,  sent  to  France,  and  guillotined.    This  was  the 
idea  that  haunted  him,  as  King  Charles's  head  haunted  Mr.  Dick, 
and  he  brooded  over  it  till  his  imagination  exaggerated  the  danger 
ten  times.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probabiUty  is  that  his  oflbnce 
against  the  laws  of  his  country  had  long  ago  been  forgotten,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unmolested  anywhere 
except  in  France ;  but  he  could  not  be  got  to  see  this.     Constitu- 
tional coward  as  the  little  man  is,  he  infinitely  preferred  to  face 
the  certain  hardships  and  great  risks  and  dangers  of  such  an 
expedition  as  ours,  than  to  expose  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
intense  longing  for  his  native  land,  to  the  possible  scrutiny  of  a 
police  officer — which  is  after  all  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  truth  that,  to  the  majority  of  men,  a  far-off  foreseen  danger, 
however  shadowy,  is  much  more  terrible  than  the  most  serious 
present  emergency.     After  listening  to  what  he  had  to  say,  we 
consulted  among  ourselves,  and  finally  agreed,  with  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's knowledge  and  consent,  to  accept  his  offer.    To  begin  with, 
we   were  very  short-handed,  and  Alphonse  was  a   quick,  active 
fellow,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  and  cook — ah,  he 
couLd  cook  !     I  believe  that  he  would  have  made  a  palatable  dish 
of  those  gaiters  of  his  heroic  grandfather  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
talking  about.    Then  he  was  a  good-tempered  little  man,  and 
merry  as  a  monkey,  whilst  his  pompous,  vainglorious  talk  was  a 
source  of  infinite  amusement  to  us ;  and  what  is  more,  he  never 
bore  malice.     Of  course,  his  being  so  pronounced  a  coward  was  a 
great  drawback  to  him,  but  now  that  we  knew  his  weakness  we 
could  more  or  less  guard  against  it.     So,  after  warning  him  of  the 
undoubted  risks  he  was  exposing  himself  to,  we  told  him  that  we 
would  accept  his  offer  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  our  orders.     We  also  promised  to  give  him  wages  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  a  month  should  he  ever  return  to  a  civilised 
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•country  to  receive  them.     To  all  of  this  he  agreed  with  akcrity, 
and  retired  to  write  a  letter  to  his  Annette,  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 
promised  to  post  when  he  got  down  country.      He  read  it  to  us  I 
afterwards,  Sir  Henry  translating,  and  a  wonderful  composition  it 
was.    I  am  sure  the  depth  of  his  devotion  and  the  narration  of  | 
his  sufferings  in  a  barbarous  country,  *  far,  far  from  thee,  Annette,   , 
for  whose  adored  sake  I   endure   such  sorrow,'    ought  to  have 
touched  up  the  feelings  of  the  stoniest^hearted  chambermaid. 

Well,  the  morrow  came,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  donkev? 
were  all  loaded,  and  the  time  of  parting  was  at  hand.  It  was  a 
melancholy  business,  especially  saying  good-bye  to  dear  little 
Flossie.  She  and  I  were  great  friends,  and  often  used  to  have 
talks  together — but  her  nerves  had  never  got  over  the  shock  oi 
that  awful  night  when  she  lay  in  the  power  of  those  bloodthirsty 
Masai.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Quatermain,'  she  cried,  throwing  her  arm 
round  my  neck  and  bursting  into  tears,  *  I  can't  bear  to  say  good- 
bye to  you.     I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  again  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know,  my  dear  little  girl,'  I  said.     *  I  ana  at  one  end 
of  life  and  you  are  at  the  other.     I  have  but  a  short  time  hefore 
me  at  best,  and  most  things  lie  in  the  past,  but  I  hope  that  for 
you  there  are  many  long  and  happy  years,  and  everything  lies  in 
the  future.     By-and-by  you  will  grow  into  a  beautiful  woman, 
Flossie,  and  all  this  wild  life  will  be  like  a  far-off  dream  to  jon; 
but  I   hope,  even  if  we   never  do  meet  again,  that  you  will 
think  of  your  old  friend  and  remember  what  I  say  to  you  dov. 
Always  try  to  be  good,  my  dear,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  ratber 
than  what  happens  to  be  pleasant,  for  in  the  end,  whatever  sneer- 
ing  people  may  say,  what  is  good  and  what  is  happy  are  the  same. 
Be  unselfish,  and  whenever  you  can,  give  a  helping  hand  to  ethers 
—for  the  world  is  full  of  suffering,  my  dear,  and  to  alleviate  it  is 
the  noblest  end  that  we  can  set  before  us.     If  you  do  that  jon 
will  become  a  sweet  and  God-fearing  woman,  and  make  many 
people's  lives  a  little  brighter,  and  then  you  will  not  have  lived,  as 
so  many  of  your  sex  do,  in  vain.     And  now  I  have  given  you  a  lot 
of  old-fashioned  advice,  and  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  something" 
to  sweeten  it  with.     You  see  this  little  piece  of  paper.    It  is 
what  is  called  a  cheque.     When  we  are  gone  give  it  to  your 
father  with  this  note — ^not  before,  mind.     You  will  marry  one 
day,  my  dear  little  Flossie,  -and  it  is  to  buy  you  a  wedding" 
present  which  you  are  to  wear,  and  your  daughter  after  you,  if 
you  have  one,  in  remembrance  of  Hunter  Quatermain.' 

Poor  little  Flossie  cried  very  much,  and  gave  me  a  lock  of  her 
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bright  hair  in  return,  which  I  still  have.  The  cheque  I  gave  her 
"was  for  a  thousand  pounds  (which  being  now  well  off,  and  having 
no  calls  upon  me  except  those  of  charity,  I  could  well  afford),  and 
in  the  note  I  directed  her  father  to  invest  it  for  her  in  Govem- 
riient  security,  and  when  she  married  or  came  of  age  to  buy  her 
trlie  best  diamond  necklace  he  could  get  for  the  money  and  accu- 
mulated interest.  I  chose  diamonds  because  I  think  that  now 
that  King  Solomon's  Mines  are  lost  to  the  world,  their  price  will 
never  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  so  that  if  in  after-life 
she  should  ever  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  she  will  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  money. 

Well,  at  last  we  got  off,  after  much  hand-shaking,  hat-waving, 
and  also  farewell  saluting  from  the  natives,  Alphonse  weeping 
copiously  (for  he  has  a  warm  heart)  at  parting  with  his  master 
and  mistress ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  for  it  at  all,  for  I  hate  those  good- 
byes.    Perhaps  the  most  affecting  thing  of  all  was  to  witness 
Umslopogaas's  distress  at  parting  with  Flossie,  for  whom  the  grim 
old  warrior  had  conceived  a  strong  affection.    He  used  to  say 
that  she  was  as  sweet  to  see  as  the  only  star  on  a  dark  night,  and 
was  never  tired  of  loudly  congratulating  himself  on  having  killed 
the  Lygonani  who  had  threatened  to  murder  her.     And  that  was 
the  last  we  saw  of  the  pleasant  Mission-house — a  true  oasis  in  the 
desert — ^and  of  European  civilisation.     But  I  often  think  of  the 
Mackenzies,  and  wonder  how  they  got  down  country,  and  if  they 
I  are  now  safe  and  well  in  England,  and  will  ever  see  these  words. 

I  Dear  little  Flossie !    I  wonder  how  she  fares  there  where  there 

\  are  no  black  folk  to  do  her  imperious  bidding,   and   no  sky- 

I  piercing  snow-clad  Kenia  for  her  to  look  at  when  she  gets  up  in 

\  the  morning.     And  so  good-bye  to  Flossie. 

i  After  leaving  the  mission  house  we  made  our  way,  compara- 

I  tively  unmolested,  past  the  base  of  Mount  Kenia,  which  the 

1  Masai  call  *  Donyo  Egere,'  or  the  *  speckled  mountain,'  on  account 

I  of  the  black  patches  of  rock  that  appear  npon  its  mighty,  spire, 

where  the  sides  are  too  precipitous  to  allow  of  the  snow  lying  on 
them ;  then  on  past  the  lonely  lake  Baringo,  where  one  of  our  two 
'  remaining  Askari,  having  unfortunately   trodden  npon   a  puff- 

adder,  died  of  snake-bite,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  save  hinci. 
^  Thence  we  proceeded  a  distance   of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 

miles  to  another  magnificent  snow-clad  monntain  called  Lekakr— 
1  seta,  which  has  never,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  been   visited 

Wore  by  a  European,  but  which  I  cannot  now  stop  to  describe. 
There  we  rested  a  fortnight,  and  then  started  out  into  the  track:— 
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less  and  uninhabited  forest  of  a  vast  district  called  Klgurni.     In 
this  forest  alone  there  are  more  elephants  than  I  ever  met  with  or 
heard  of  before.    The  mighty  mammals  literally  swarm  there 
entirely  unmolested  by  man,  and  only  kept  down  by  the  natural 
law  that  prevents  any  animals  increasing  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  country  they  inhabit  to  support  them.    Needless  to  say,  how- 
ever, we  did  not  shoot  many  of  them,  first  because  we  could  not 
afford   to   waste  ammunition,  of  which   our   stock   was    getting 
perilously  low,  a  donkey  loaded  with  it  having  been  swept  away 
in  fording  a  flooded  river ;  and  secondly,  because  we  could  not 
carry  away  the  ivory,  and  did  not  wish  to  kill  for  the  mere  sake  of 
slaughter.     So  we  let  the  great  brutes  be,  only  shooting  one  or 
two  in  self-protection.     In  this  district  the  elephants,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  hunter  and  his  tender  mercies,  would  allow 
one  to  walk  up  to  within  twenty  yards  of  them  in  the  open,  while 
they  stood,  with  their  great  ears  cocked  for  all  the  world  like 
puzzled  and  gigantic  puppy-dogs,  and  stared  at  that   new  and 
extraordinary  phenomenon — man.     Occasionally,   when   the    in- 
spection did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  staring  ended  in- a  trumpet 
and  a  charge,  but  this  did  not  often  happen.     When  it  did  we 
had  to  use  our  rifles.     Nor  were  elephants  the  only  wild  beasts  in 
the  great  Elgumi  forest.     All  sorts  of  large  game  abounded,  in- 
cluding lions — confound  them !     I  have  always  hated  the  sight  of 
a  lion  since  one  bit  my  leg  and  lamed  me  for  life.     As  a  conse- 
quence, another  thing  that  abounded  was  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly, 
whose  bite  is  death  to  domestic  animals.    Donkeys  have,  together 
with  men,  hitherto  been  supposed  to  enjoy  a  peculiar  immunity 
from  its  attacks  ;  but  all  I  have  to  say,  whether  it  was  on  account 
of  their  poor  condition,  or  because  the  tsetse  in  those  parts  is  more 
poisonous  than  usual,  I  do  not  know,  but  ours  succumbed  to  its 
onslaught.  Fortunately,  however,  that  was  not  till  two  months  or  so 
after  the  bites  had  been  inflicted,  when  suddenly,  after  a  two  days' 
cold  rain,  they  all  died,  and  on  removing  the  skins  of  several  of 
them,  I  found  the  long  yellow  streaks  upon  the  flesh,  which  are 
characteristic  of  death  from  bites  from  the  tsetse,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  insect  had  inserted  his  proboscis.     On  emerging  from 
the  great  Elgumi  forest  we,  still  steering  northwards,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  collected  from  the 
unfortunate  wanderer  who  reached  him  only  to  die  so  tragically, 
struck  the  base  in  due  course  of  the  large  lake,  called  Laga  by  the 
natives,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  of 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  made  mention.     Thence  we 
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pushed  on  nearly  a  month's  journey  over  great  rolling  uplands, 
something  like  those  in  the  Transvaal,  but  diversified  by  patches 
of  bush  country. 

All  this  time  we  were  continually  ascending  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  every  ten  miles.     Indeed  the  country  was 
on  a  slope  which  appeared  to  terminate  at  a  mass  of  snow-tipped 
mountains,  for  which  we  were  steering,  and  where  we  learnt  the 
second  lake  of  which  the  wanderer  had  spoken  as  the  lake  without 
a  bottom  was  situated.    At  length  we  arrived  there,  and  ascer- 
taining that  there  was  a  large  lake  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
ascended  three  thousand  feet  more  till  we  came  to  a  precipitous 
cliflf  or  edge,  to  find  a  great  sheet  of  water  some  twenty  miles 
square  lying  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us,  and  evidently  occupy- 
ing an  extinct  volcanic  crater  or  craters  of  vast  extent.   Perceiving 
villages  on  the  border  of  this  lake,  we  descended  with  great  diffi- 
culty  through   forests    of  pine-trees,   which    now    clothed    the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  crater,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
people,  a  simple,  unwarlike  folk,  who  had  never  seen  or  even 
heard  of  a  white  man  before,  and  treated  us  with  great  reverence 
and  kindness,  supplying  us  with  as  much  food  and  milk  as  we  could 
eat  and  drink.   This  wonderful  and  beautiful  lake  lay,  according  to 
our  aneroid,  at  a  height  of  no  less  than  11,450  feet  above  sea-level, 
and   its   climate  was  quite  cold,  and  not  at  all  unlike  that  of 
England.     Indeed,  for  the  first  three  days  of  our  stay  there  we 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  the  scenery  on  account  of  an  unmistakable 
Scotch  mist  which  prevailed.     It  was  this  rain  that  set  the  tsetse 
poison  working  in  our  remaining  donkeys,  so  that  they  all  died. 

This  disaster  left  us  in  a  very  awkward  position,  as  we  had 
now  no  means  of  transport  whatever,  though  on  the  other  hand 
we  had  not  much  to  carry.  Ammunition,  too,  was  very  short, 
amounting  to  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  rifle  cartridges 
and  some  fifty  shot-gun  cartridges.  How  to  get  on  we  did  not 
know ;  indeed  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  about  reached  the  end 
of  our  tether.  Even  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  abandon  the 
object  of  our  search,  which,  shadow  as  it  was,  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  forcing  our  way  back  some 
seven  hundred  miles  to  the  coast  in  our  present  plight ;  so  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  stop 
where  we  were — the  natives  being  so  well  disposed  and  food 
plentiful — for  the  present,  and  abide  events,  and  try  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  countries  beyond. 

Accordingly  having  purchased  a  capital  log  canoe,  large  enough 
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to  hold  us  all  and  our  baggage,  from  the  headmau  of  the  village 
we  were  staying  in,  presenting  him  with  three  empty  oold-diaini 
brass  cartridges  by  way  of  payment,  with  which  he  was  perfecth 
delighted,  we  set  out  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lake  in  order  to  find 
the  most  favoumble  place  to  make  a  camp.  As  we  did  not  knov 
if  we  should  return  to  this  village,  we  put  all  our  gear  into  the 
canoe,  and  also  a  quarter  of  cooked  water-buck,  which  when  jonng 
is  delicious  eating,  and  off  we  set,  natives  having  already  ^ne 
before  us  in  light  canoes  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
villages  of  our  approach. 

As  we  were  paddling  leisurely  along  Good  remarked  npon 
the  extraordinary  deep  blue  colour  of  the  water,  and  said  that  he 
understood  from  the  natives,  who  were  great  fisheimen — fish, 
indeed,  being  their  principal  food — that  the  lake  was  supposed  io 
be  wonderfully  deep,  and  to  have  a  hole  at  the  bottom  through 
which  the  water  escaped  and  put  out  some  great  fire  that  was 
raging  below. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  what  he  had  heard  was  probahly  a 
legend  arising  from  a  tradition  among  the  people  which  dated  back 
to  the  time  when  one  of  the  extinct  parasitic  volcanic  cones  was 
in  activity.     We  saw  several  round  the  borders  of  the  lake  which 
had  no  doubt  been  working  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
volcanic  death  of  the  central  crater  which  now  formed  the  bed  of 
the  lake  itself.     When  it  became  finally  extinct  the  people  would 
imagine  that  the  water  from  the  lake  had  run  down  and  put  out 
the  big  fire  below,  more  especially  as,  though  it  was  constantly  fed 
by  streams-running  from  the  snow-tipped  peaks  about,  there  was 
no  visible  exit  to  it. 

The  farther  shore  of  the  lake  we  found,  on  approaching  it, 
to  consist  of  a  vast  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  which  held  the 
water  without  any  intermediate  sloping  bank,  as  elsewhere. 
Accordingly  we  paddled  parallel  with  this  precipice,  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  paces  from  it,  shaping  our  course  for  the  end 
of  the  lake,  where  we  knew  that  there  was  a  large  village. 

As  we  went  we  began  to  pass  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
floating  rushes,  weed,  boughs  of  trees,  and  other  rubbish,  brought, 
Good  supposed,  to  this  spot  by  some  current,  which  he  was  much 
puzzled  to  account  for.  Whilst  we  were  speculating  about  this. 
Sir  Henry  pointed  out  a  fiock  of  large  white  swans,  which  were 
feeding  on  the  drift  some  little  way  ahead  of  us.  Now  I  had 
already  noticed  swans  flying  about  this  lake,  and,  having  never 
come  across  them  before  in  Africa,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
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obtain  a  specimen.  I  had  questioned  the  natives  about  them,  and 
learnt  that  they  came  from  over  the  mountain,  always  arriving  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  in  the  early  morning,  when  it  was  very 
easy  to  catch  them,  on  account  of  their  exhausted  condition.  I 
also  asked  them  what  country  they  came  from,  when  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  said  that  on  the  top  of  the  great  black 
precipice  was  stony  inhospitable  land,  and  beyond  that  were 
mountains  with  snow,  and  full  of  wild  beasts,  where  no  people 
lived,  and  beyond  the  mountains  were  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense 
thorn  forest,  so  thick  that  even  the  elephants  could  not  get 
through  it,  much  less  men.  Next  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever 
beard  of  white  people  like  ourselves  living  on  the  further  side  of 
the  mountains  and  the  thorn  forest,  whereat  they  laughed ;  but 
afterwards  a  very  old  woman  came  and  told  me  that  when  she  was 
a  little  girl  her  grandfather  had  told  her  that  in  his  youth 
his  grandfather  had  crossed  the  desert  and  the  mountains,  and 
pierced  the  thorn  forest,  and  seen  a  white  people  who  lived  in  stone 
kraals  beyond.  Of  course,  as  this  took  the  talc  back  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  information  was  very  indefinite ;  but 
still  there  it  was  again,  and  on  thinking  it  over  I  grew  firmly 
convinced  that  there  was  some  truth  in  all  these  rumours,  and 
equally  firmly  determined  to  solve  the  mystery.  Little  did  I 
guess  in  what  an  almost  miraculous  way  my  desire  was  to  be 
gratified. 

Well,  we  set  to  work  to  stalk  the  swans,  which  kept  drawing, 
as  they  fed,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  precipice,  and  at  last  we 
pushed  the  canoe  under  shelter  of  a  patch  of  drift  within 
forty  yards  of  them.  Sir  Henry  had  the  shot-gun,  loaded  with 
No.  1,  and,  waiting  for  a  chance,  got  two  in  a  line,  and,  firing  at 
their  necks,  killed  them  both.  Up  rose  the  rest,  thirty  or  more 
of  them,  with  a  mighty  splashing ;  and,  as  they  did  so,  he  gave 
them  the  other  barrel.  Down  came  one  fellow  with  a  broken 
wing,  and  I  saw  the  leg  of  another  drop  and  a  few  feathers  start 
out  of  his  back;  but  he  went  on  quite  strong.  Up  went  the 
swans,  circling  ever  higher  till  at  last  they  were  mere  specks  level 
with  the  top  of  the  frowning  precipice,  when  I  saw  them  form 
into  a  triangle  and  head  off  for  the  unknown  north-east.  Mean- 
while we  had  picked  up  our  two  dead  ones,  and  beautiful  birds 
they  were,  weighing  not  less  than  about  thirty  pounds  each,  and 
i?ere  chasing  the  winged  one,  which  had  scrambled  over  a  mass  of 
driftweed  into  a  pool  of  clear  water  beyond.  Finding  a  difficulty 
in  forcing  the  canoe  through  the  rubbish,  I  told  our  only  remaining 
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Wakwafi  servant,  whom  I  knew  to  be  an  excellent  swimmer,  to 
jump  over,  dive  under  the  drift,  and  catch  him,  knowing  that  as 
there  were  no  crocodiles  in  this  lake  he  could  come  to  no  harm. 
Entering  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  the  man  did  so,  and  soon 
was  dodging  about  after  the  winged  swan  in  fine  style,  getting 
gradually  nearer  to  the  rock  wall,  against  which  the  water  crashed 
as  he  did  so. 

Suddenly  he  gave  up  swimming  after  the  swan,  and  began  to 
cry  out  that  he  was  being  carried  away ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that, 
though  he  was  swimming  with  all  his  strength  towards  us,  he  was 
being  drawn  slowly  towards  the  precipice.    With  a  few  desperate 
strokes  of  our  paddles  we  pushed  the  canoe  through  the  crust  ol 
drift  and  rowed  towards  the  man  as  hard  as  we  could,  but,  fast  as 
we  went,  he  was  drawn  faster  towards  the  rock.     Suddenly  I  saw 
that  before  us,  just  rising  eighteen  inches  or  so  above  the  surfiaiee 
of  the  lake,  was  what  looked  like  the  top  of  the  arch  of  a  sub- 
merged cave  or  railway  tunnel.     Evidently,  from  the  watermark 
on  the  rock  several  feet  above  it,  it  was  generally  entirely  sub- 
merged; but  there  had  been  a  dry  season,  and  the  cold   had 
prevented  the  snow  from  melting  as  freely  as  usual ;  so  the  lake 
was  low  and  the  arch  showed.    Towards  this  arch  our  poor  servant 
was  being  sucked  with  frightful  rapidity.     He  was  not  more  than 
twenty  paces  from  it,  and  we  were  about  thirty  when  I  saw  it^ 
and  with  little  help  from  us  the  canoe  flew  along  after  him.     He 
struggled  bravely,  and  I  thought  that  we  should  have  saved  him, 
when  suddenly  I  perceived  an  expression  of  despair  come  upon  his 
face,  and  there  before  our  eyes  he  was  sucked  down  into  the  cruel 
swirling  blue  depths,  and  vanished.     At  the  same  moment  I  felt 
our  canoe  seized  as  with   a  mighty  hand,  and  propelled  with 
resistless  force  towards  the  rock. 

We  realised  our  danger  now  and  rowed,  or  rather  paddled, 
furiously  in  our  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  vortex.  In  vain ;  in 
another  second  we  were  flying  straight  for  the  arch  like  an  arrow, 
and  I  thought  that  we  were  lost.  Luckily  I  retained  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  shout  out,  instantly  setting  the  example  by 
throwing  myself  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  *  Down  on  your 
faces — down! '  and  the  others  had  the  sense  to  take  the  hint.  In 
another  instant  there  was  a  grinding  noise,  and  the  boat  was 
pushed  down  till  the  water  began  to  trickle  over  the  sides,  and  I 
thought  that  we  were  gone.  But  no,  suddenly  the  grinding 
ceased,  and  we  could  again  feel  the  canoe  fljdng  along.  I  turned 
my  head  a  little — I  dared  not  lift  it — and  looked  up.     By  the 
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feeble  light  that  yet  reached  the  canoe,  I  could  make  out  that  a 
dense  arch  of  rock  hung  just  over  our  heads,  and  that  was  all.  In 
another  minute  I  could  not  even  make  out  as  much  as  that,  for 
the  faint  light  had  merged  into  shadow,  and  the  shadows  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  utter  and  complete. 

For  an  hour  or  so  we  lay  there,  not  daring  to  lift  our  heads 
for  fear  lest  the  brains  should  be  dashed  out  of  them,  and  scarcely 
able  to  speak  even,  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water 
•which  drowned  our  voices.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  had  much 
inclination  to  speak,  seeing  that  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
awfulness  of  our  position  and  the  imminent  fear  of  instant  death, 
either  by  being  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  or  on  a 
rock,  or  being  sucked  down  in  the  raging  waters,  or  perhaps 
asphyxiated  by  want  of  air.  All  of  these  and  many  other  modes 
of  death  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination  as  I  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  listening  to  the  swirl  of  the  hurrying  waters 
which  ran  whither  we  knew  not.  One  only  other  sound  could  I 
hear,  and  that  was  Alphonse's  intermittent  howl  of  terror  coming 
from  the  centre  of  the  canoe,  and  even  that  seemed  faint  and 
unreal.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  overpowered  my  brain,  and  I 
began  to  believe  that  I  was  the  victim  of  some  ghastly  spirit- 
shaking  nightmare. 


(7b  2  e  continued.) 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal. 


THE  national  genius  of  Scotland  is  not  histrionic.  PhilosoiAers, 
poets  and  painters,  soldiers  and  sailors,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
statesmen  not  a  few,  have  come  fxom  beyond  the  Tweed  ;  but  on 
the  list  of  great  actors  Scotland  is  meagrely  represented.     This 
fact  is  easily  explained  by  reflections  vastly  agreeable  to  oiir  national 
pride — I  speak  as  a  Scotchman — but  it  indicates  nevertheless  a 
certain  limitation  in  the  national  character.     Carlyle's  aversion 
from  lecturing  as  a   mixture   of  *  prophecy  and  playact orism ' 
sprang  from  an   inherited  and   ingrained  prejudice  which   has 
begotten  a  certain  bodily  and  mental  rigidity  utterly  incompatible 
with  mimetic  expression.    I  don't  think  we  are  so  poor  in  national 
virtues  that  we  need  claim  this  as  one.    What  we  are  poor  in  is 
histrionic  genius,  and  I  therefore  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  assert  a 
claim  which  goes  no  small  way  to  remove  this  reproach.     Mrs. 
Kendal  is  at  least  half  a  Scotchwoman — of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     Her  father  was  as  Scotch  as  Scott  himself ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  was  not  a  Scottish  strain  in  her  mother's  ancestry. 
Waiving  the  latter  point,  however,  and  admitting  that  she  had  the 
misfortime  to  be  bom  south  of  the  Border,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  she  is  as  much  a  Scotchwoman  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Scotch- 
man ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  ex-Premier  claims  for  himself 
that  proudest  of  titles. 

Mr.  William  Bobertson,  the  father  of  the  lady  now  known  as 
Mrs.  Kendal,  was  a  popular  provincial  actor  and  manager,  who 
occasionally,  as  we  shall  see,  extended  his  operations  to  London. 
He  was  famous  on  the  Lincolnshire  circuit  for  his  performance 
of  country  boys  and  other  character-parts  of  that  description. 
In  1828,  or  thereabouts,  he  married  an  actress  named  Miss 
Margherita  Elisabetta  Marienus,  of  whom,  under  her  maiden 
name,  I  can  only  find  it  recorded  that  she  once  played  Katherine 
to  the  Petruchio  of  the  ill-fated  E.  W.  Elton  at  a  little  theatre  in 
Berwick  Street,  Soho.    As  Mrs.  Eobertsoa  she  became  a  popular 
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pi'ovincial  actress ;  and  in  those  days  to  be  a  provincial  actress  was 
necessarily  to  be  an  extremely  hard-working  woman.     Neverthe- 
less, Mrs,  Bobertson  found  time  to  bring  into  the  world  no  fewer 
than  twelve  children.     The  eldest  of  these,  bom  in  1829,  was 
Thomas  William   Eobertson,   the  author  of  Caste  and  School; 
the  youngest,  bom  in  Great  Grimsby,  just  twenty  years  later 
(March  15, 1849),  was  christened  Margaret  Shafto,  but  was  known 
in    her  family,   and   before   long  to  all   playgoing   Britain,   as 
*  Madge  *  Eobertson.     The  future  Mrs.  Kendal  was  thus,  as  the 
Irishman  put  it,  ^  cradled  in  the  footlights.'     All  her  family  and 
connections  were  theatrical.    From  her  father,  who  during  the 
girlhood  of  his  twelfth  child  was  naturally  well  on  in  life,  she 
received  traditions  of  the  very  palmiest  of  the  palmy  days.     Miss 
O'Neill  wiEts  the  idol  of  his  recollections.     He  regarded  her  as  the 
greatest  actress  of  his  time ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he 
had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Siddons.     In  Macready's  Diary  we  obtain  a 
curious  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Kendal's  father,  in  his  tribulations  as  a 
country .  manager.      On  November  29,  1834,  Macfeady  visited 
Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  to  *  open '  in  Virginius. 
*  When  ready  to  go  on  the  stage,'  he  writes,  *  Mr.   Robertson 
appeared  with  a  face  full  of  dismay  :  he  began  to  apologise,  and 
I  guessed  the  remainder.     "  Bad  house  ?  "     "  Bad,  sir,  there's  no 
one ! "     "  What !  nobody  at  all  ?  "     "  Not  a  soul,  sir,  except  the 
Warden's  party  in  the  boxes."    "  What,  the  devil !  not  one  person 
in  the  pit  or  gallery  ?  "     "  Oh,  yes,  there  are  one  or  two."     "  Are 
there  five  ?  "   *'  Oh,  yes,  five."   "  Then  go  on ;  we  have  no  right  to 
give  ourselves  airs  if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  come  and  see 
us ;  go  on  at  once  !  "    Mr.  Bobertson  was  astonished  at  what  he 
thought  my  philosophy,   being  accustomed,  as  he  said,  to  be 
"  blown  tip  "  by  his  stars  when  the  houses  were  bad.' 

Little  Madge  was  only  four  years  old  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Her  father,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wallack,  was  managing  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  a  house 
which  more  than  once  threatened  to  become  a  north-western  rival 
to  Sadler's  Wells  in  the  north-east.  One  evening  The  Stranger 
was  put  in  the  bills,  and  the  manager's  little  daughter  was  dressed 
in  her  Sunday  frock  to  run  on  the  stage  and  soften  the  heart  of 
Kotzebue's  gloomy  nobleman.  Like  many  an  older  debutante  she 
was  far  more  concerned  about  the  adornments  of  her  person  than 
about  the  artistic  merits  of  her  performance  ;  and,  catching  sight 
of  her  nurse  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  (in  those  days  stalls  were 
unknown,  at  least  in  Marylebone),  she  astonished  the  actors  and 
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enraptured  the  audience  by  calling  out,  *  Oh,  nursey,  look  at  my 
new  shoes  ! '  Mrs.  Kendal  may  thus  be  said  to  have  begun  Mfe 
characteristically  by  introducing  an  irresistible  touch  of  nature 
among  the  overstrung  and  conventional  emotions  of  the  quaa- 
legitimate  drama.  Of  this  episode  she  herself  has  naturally  no 
recollection ;  but  the  playbill  of  the  performance  i^as  given  to 
her  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgar,  who  was  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  company. 

The  first  performance  of  The  Stranger^  under  the  Wallack  man- 
agement, took  place  on  October  25,  1853,  ^hich  may  accordingly 
be  taken  as,  Q,pproximately  at  least,  the  date  of  Mrs.  KendaUs  fir^t 
appearance.   It  is  curious  to  glance  at  the  theatrical  announcement 
of  the  day,  and  note  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  London 
stage  in  these  three-and-thirty  years.   Shakespeare  was  in  the  bill 
at  five  theatres,  though  the  Princess's,  which,  under  Charles  Kean, 
was  one  of  the  recognised  Shakespearean  houses,  happened  at  the 
moment  to   be  given  up  to  Sardcmapalua  and  The   Ooraican 
Brothers.    At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  George  VandenhoflF  appeared 
as  Hamlet,  with  Mr.  Chippendale  as  Polonius,  Mr.  Howe  as  the 
Ghost,  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Horatio  (first  time),  and  Mr.  Coropton 
as  the  Gravedigger.    At  Sadler's  Wells,  Mr.  Phelps's  revival  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  in  full  swing.    At  the  Surrey, 
Mr.  Creswick  appeared  that  week  as  Macbeth,  and  as  Prospero  in 
The  Tempest,  with  Mr.  G.  Bennett  as  Caliban,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Wallack  as  Miranda.     At  the  City  of  London  Theatre,  Mr.  E.  Im 
Davenport  and  Miss  Fanny  Vining  were  appearing  in  Havild  and 
Othello ;  and  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre  itself  The  Stranger  was 
played  only  two  nights  in  the  week,  while  the  remaining  four 
were  occupied  with  Macbeth — Mr.  J.  W.  Wallack  playing  Macbeth ; 
Mr.  H.  VandenhoflF,  Macduff";  Mr.  Edgar,  Banquo ;  Mr.  F.  Charles, 
Malcolm,  and  Mrs.  W.  Bobertson  (Mrs.  Kendal's  mother),  one  of 
the  Witches.     So  much  for  Shakespeare.     At  Drury  Lane,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  management,  Mr.  G.  V. 
Brooke  had  just  given  place  to  a  *  Grand  American  Equestrian 
Company.'     At  the  Adelphi,  under  Benjamin  Webster's  manage- 
ment, The  Discarded  Son  (an  early  version  of  the  French  play 
now  known  in  England  as  The  Queen's  Shilling)  was  being  played 
by  Leigh  Murray,  the  Keeleys,  Paul  Bedford,  and  Miss  Woolgar 
(Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon).     The  Lyceum,  under  the  management  of 
Madame  Vestris  and  Charles  Mathews,  had  not  yet  opened  for  the 
season.    Alfred  Wigan  was  managing  the  Olympic,  with  Eobson 
Emery,  Mrs,  Stirling,  and  Miss  Priscilla  Horton  (Mrs.  German 
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Beed)  in  his  company,  Floi  and  Passion  being  the  success  of  the 
moment.  T.  P.  Cooke,  the  original  William  in  Black'Eyed  Susan^ 
was  playing  that  part,  along  with  Long  Tom  Coffin  in  The  Pilot, 
and  Harry  Hallyard  in  My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,  at  the  Great 
National  Standard  Theatre,  his  engagement  being  announced  as 
his  ^  last  six  nights,  prior  to  retirement  &om  the  stage.'  There 
was  a  glorious  equestrian  entertainment  at  Astley's,  the  Victoria 
and  the  Pavilion  rejoiced  in  thrilling  melodramas,  the  Britannia 
offered  a  Turkish  spectacle,  and  at  the  Grrecian,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  O.  Conquest,  there  was  running  a  'powerful 
drama,'  named  Woma/n^s  Secret^  or  Bichelieu^a  Wager,  ^  adapted 
and  translated  by  Master  George  Conquest ' — now  the  celebrated 
pantomimist.  These  were  the  theatrical  attractions  of  the  week 
in  which  Mrs.  Kendal,  at  half  the  age  of  the  '  baby,'  whose  dSbut 
is  chronicled  in  the  Mejected  Addresses,  made  her  first  appearance 
on  any  stage.  It  was  not  till  February  26,  1855,  that,  at  the 
same  theatre,  she  played  the  Blind  Child  in  The  Seven  Poor 
Travellers,  which  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  her  first  part. 

At  the  age  of  six  she  performed  at  the  Bristol  Theatre  the 
part  of  Eva  in  Unfile  Tonics  Cabin,  and  afterwards  travelled  all 
round  the  provinces  with  her  father  and  mother  playing  it  night 
after  night.  Eva  was  a  '  singing  part,'  and  Miss  Bobertson  was 
at  this  time  destined  by  her  parents  for  the  lyric  stage.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  (since  great  actresses  are  far  rarer  than  good  singers) 
early  over-exertion  impaired  her  voice.  She  can  still  sing  delight- 
fully on  occasion,  as  when,  to  the  horror  of  Shakespearean  purists, 
she  introduced  *  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue '  into  the  last 
act  of  As  You  Like  It ;  but  she  early  abandoned  the  idea  of  seeking 
her  career  in  opera.  Eva  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  to  endure  a 
nightly  apotheosis,  being  wafted  bodily  to  the  celestial  regions  by 
a  couple  of  angels  (all  three  strapped  to  an  iron  brace)  while 
Uncle  Tom  in  the  foreground  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  Bristol  and  Bath  theatres,  which  formed  xmder  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Chute  the  best  provincial  training- 
school  of  the  period,  were,  in  these  early  years.  Miss  Robertson's 
headquarters.  Here  she  went  through  a  vast  and  varied  expe- 
rience— dancing  in  the  ballet,  singing  in  burletta  and  burlesque 
(she  appeared,  for  instance,  in  a  minor  part  in  Brough's  Endymion^ 
in  which  Miss  Kate  Terry  played  Diana  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
Cupid),  and  acting  in  farce,  comedy,  melodrama,  and  tragedy. 
In  Friends  or  Foes,  a  version  by  Horace  Wigan  of  Sardou's 
Nos  Intimes,  she  played  Mar^cat's  scapegrtice  son  (called  Theodore 
VOL.  IX.  ^o.  Lni.  1 1 
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Yielding   in   the  English  play),  who  mqJces   faimBelf  ill, '  wiOi 
smoking;  and  Mr.  David  James  (who,  by  the  way^  played  the 
seductive  young  lover,  Kaurice)  relates  to  this  day  bow  lie  iest 
her  the  requisite   jacket    and  trousers.     On   another    oocasoo, 
Mr.  James  Bennett,  a  diminutivef  tragedian,^  came  on  a  staning 
visit,  and  Miss  Bobertson,  then  barely  in  hef  teens,' was  called 
upon  to  play  Virginia  to  his  Virginius,  as  any  full-fgrown^  actzess 
would  have  overtopped  this  dumpy  Boman  Father.     Near  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  where  Virginia,  aocbrdibg  to  ffe 
stage  direction,  'shrieks  andYuihes  into  her  fatlier's  arma,'  Miss 
Bobertson  had  been  instructed  to  put  all  possible  vigour  info 
the  filial  embrace.     Carrying  out  her  instructions  somewliat  too 
conscientiously,  she  managed  to  give  Mr.  Bennett's  wigf  a  jeri^ 
which  caused  the  front  hair,  fixed  in  the  old-fashioned  way  upon 
a  wire,  to  rise  straight  up  from  his  head,  like  qtulls  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine.    The  consternation  of  Virginius,. the  confusion 
of  the  young  Virginia,  and  the  delight  of  the  audience   magr 
easily  be  imagined.     Fortunately  American  slang  had    not  yet 
come  into  vogue,  otherwise  some  irrepressible  gallery-4x>y  would 
doubtless  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  exasperate  the  tragedian 
still  further  by  recommending  him  to  *  keep  his  hair  on  I ' 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  for  the 
following  intercBting  notes  as  to  Miss  Madge  Bobertson's  career 
at  the  Bristol  Theatre.     *  It  was  not,'  he  writes,  *  the  new  theatt« 
now  called  the  Prince's,  which  Mr.  Phipps  built  several  yeous 
afterwards,  but  the  old  theatre  in  King  Street,  down  in  the  city 
— a  playhouse  which  Garrick  had  acted  in  and  praised.  •  •  .  When 
I  knew  it  best,  just  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  almost  the  last  days 
of  the  old  stock  company,  it  was  managed  by  Mr.  Chute,  a  refaip 
tive  of  Macready's,  whose  occasional  performances  of  Falstaff  and 
of  Don  C^sar  de  Bazan  were  a  treat,  and  who  got  together  a  com- 
pany unquestionably  the  best  at  that  moment  out  of  London*    In 
1862  Miss  Kate  Terry — fresh  from  her  triumphs  aa  Cordelia  at 
the  Princess's,  and  as  the  heroine  of  Friends  and  FoeB  at  the  St 
James's  during  an  illness  of  Miss  Herbert's — ^was  of  the  regular 
troupe,  and  played  everything  from  the  poetic   dranda  to  The 
Wreck  Ashore.    Leaving  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  to* open  with 
Fechter  at  the  Lyceum,  she  returned  for  a  month  or  so  in  tihe 
following  autumn,  and  it  was  then  that  I  first  remember  seeing 
Miss  Mstdge  Bobertson,  who  played  the  waiting  gen tlewozmoini 
Mvxih  Ado  about  Nothing  to  the  Beatrice  of  Kate  and  the  Herb 
of  Ellen  Terry.     I  am  not  quite  sure  whether'  it  was  in  tK^ 
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Ohrisimas  of  that  year  or  in  the  Christmas  of  the  next,  but  I 

Ibiixk  it  must  have  been  December,  1863,  that  Madge  Bobertson 

-was  the  Cinderella  of  the  Bristol  pantomime.   The  part  was  small, 

subordinated  veiy  much  to  that  of  the   Prince — doubtless  Miss 

Henrietta  Hodson,  then  a  most  popular  young  performer  of  boys' 

.parts   at  the  theatre.    I  think  Madge  Bobertson  played  with  a 

good    deal   of  spirit  in  Dance's   little   comedy,   A    Wonderfvl 

Woman*    I  know  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  benefit,  which 

was  announced  by  the  young  girl's  father  with  a  very  becoming 

modesty,  she  played,  with  the  spontaneity,  freedom,  and  vigour 

which  are  still  so  much  her  charm,  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ormsby  Delmaine 

in  The  Seriavs  Family.    It  is  not  possible  that  I  had  any  critical 

discernment  at  that  time,   though  I  was   permitted  to  write 

theatrical  paragraphs  for  the  newspaper  editor  whose  pupil  I  then 

was ;  but  perhaps  my  natural  devotion  to  the  theatre  sharpened 

my  faculties — at  all  events,  I  had  not  hesitated  to  be  the  earliest 

to- declare  the  high  promise  of  the  very  young  actress  who,  like 

myself,  was  continuing  a  general  education  out  of  working  hours. 

Probably  Mrs.  Kendal  would  be  the  first  to  allow  how  much  she 

must  have  owed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  possessed  by  her 

£Etther  and  her  mother*— her  father,  as  I  remember  him,  not  a 

great,  but  a  judicious  actor,  stronger*  in  delivery  and  in  bearing 

than  in  *'  characterisation " ;  her  mother,  a  very  able  ''  first  old 

woman,"  who  could  play  a  classical  part  with  dignity,  and  yet 

appreciated  the  humour  of  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  aTid  Juliet^  and 

was  quite  excellent  as  the  fussy  Mrs.  Willoughby  in  The  Tickei" 

of'-Leave  Man.    Yet  even  then  an  increasing  number  of  us  were 

able  to  see  in  Madge  Bobertson  much  more  than  the  result  of  a 

father  and  mother's  long  experience  and  continued  care.' 

Miss  Bobertson  was  thus  already  an  experienced  actress  when, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  liondon. 
Mr.  Walter  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
for  an  autumn  season,  opened  his  campaign  on  July  29,  1865, 
mth  Hmdetj  he  himself  playing  the  Prince,  Mr.  James  Fernan- 
dez Laertes,  Mr.  Montague  Osric,  Mr.  H.  Marston  the  Ghost, 
Miss  AtkisBou  the  Queen,  and  Miss  Robertson  Ophelia.      Sh«^ 
at  ODice  made  a  fevourable  impression ;  but,  supporting  a  second- 
rate  acter  in  an  ofi'-season,  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  tti^ 
to^  by  Btorm.     According   to    Mr,   Edmund    Yates,  Walt^x* 
Montgomery's  Hamlet  was    *  virulent  but  vulgar,  energetic  biAt> 
decidedly  provincial,'  and  altogether  the  new  actress's  surround— 

werenT)t  such  as  to  force  her  upon  public  attention.    Heir 

X 12 
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performance  of  Ophelia  was  several  times  repeated,  and  a  ireek 
or  two  later  Miss  Bobertson  played  Blanche  to  the  King  John  of      ' 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Faulconlwidge  of  Mr.  Fernandez,  and  the     ^ 
Constance  of  Miss  Atkinson.     On  August  21,  Ira  Aldridge,  the 
'African  Roscius,'  appeared  as  Othello,  on  which  occasion  M»      I 
Robertson  played  Desdemona,  Mr.  Montgomery  lago,  Mr.  Fer- 
nandez Cassio,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield  Soderigo.     It  is 
worth  noting,  too,  that  *  for  one  night  only  *  the  future  Mrs. 
Kendal  appeared  in  burlesque  on  the  London  stage,  having  con- 
Fented  to  supply  the  place  of  Miss  Ellen  Howard,  absent  throngh 
illness,  in  the  part  of  Cupid  in  Mr.  Bumand's  lodoUj  or  the  Man 
at  the  Wheel.    It  was  in  this  burlesque  that  Miss  Ada  Cavendish 
appeared  as  Venus,  while  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  according 
to  Professor  Morley,  ^dressed  his  thin  figure  in  petticoats  and 
spoke  falsetto  as  Minerva.' 

The  Haymarket  season  over,  Miss  Bobertson  went  to  Not- 
tingham, where,  on  September  25,  she  spoke  the  prologue  which 
inaugurated  Mr.  Walter  Montgomery's  management  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal.    At  Nottingham  she  remained  until  December,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Hull,  where  a  new  Theatre  Boyal,  built  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  local  subscribers,  had  been  placed  under  the  management 
of  William  Brough,  the  well-known  burlesque  writer.     In  the 
opening  performance  (Boxing  Night,  1865)  she  played  Anne 
Carew,  the  heroine  of  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  A  Sheep  in  Wol/s 
Clothing ;  and  she  remained  the  *  leading  lady '  of  Mr.  Brough's 
company  for   nearly  a  year,  taking    her  farewell    benefit    on 
November  30,  1866. 

All  this  time  she  had  the  advantage  of  her  parents'  instruc- 
tion and  support,  her  mother,  indeed,  being  a  member  of  the 
company.     In  the  spring  of  1866  it  happened  that  Mr.  Phelps 
came  to    Hull  on    a    three-nights'  starring  engagement.    On 
Thursday  he   played    Sir    Pertinax   MacSycophant,  on   Friday 
Bichelieu — Miss  Bobertson  being  the  Julie — ^and  on  Saturday  he 
was  announced  for  Macbeth.     Saturday  morning  came,  and  the 
tragedian  appeared  at  rehearsal.     ^  Who  plays  Lady  Macbeth  ? ' 
he  asked.     '  I  do,'  said  Mrs.  Bobertson,  who,  it  should  be  said, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  sturdy  Samuel.    *  You,  my  dear! ' 
he  replied,  using  the  accepted  form  of  address  at  rehearsal,  ^  No, 
no — ^you're  too  old ! '    Mrs.  Bobertson,  who  was,  in  fact,  about  his 
own  age,  laughingly  assured  him  that  she  was  the  only  Lady 
Macbeth  available;   but  he  insisted  that  the  Lady  must  be 
decidedly  younger  than  the  Thane,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Brough,  who 
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promptly  appeared  on  the  scene.  '  Well,  Mr,  Phelps,'  said  the 
manager,  on  being  appealed  to,  <  if  you  won't  have  Mrs.  Sobert- 
son,  the  only  alternative  is  Miss  Robertson  ! — what  do  you  say  to 
her  ? '  The  suggestion  that  she  should,  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
play  such  a  part  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  that  to  an  actor  so  famous, 
and,  in  her  youthful  eyes,  so  stem  and  terrible,  as  Mr.  Phelps, 
sent  Miss  Madge's  heart  into  the  heels  of  her  boots.  But  Phelps, 
having  once  committed  himself,  was  not  the  man  to  draw  back, 
and  the  young  actress,  not  yet  quite  seventeen,  found  greatness 
thrust  upon  her  in  a  way  she  little  anticipated,  and  as  little 
enjoyed.  She  knew  the  lines  of  the  part — in  those  days  an 
ambitious  young  actress  studied  many  a  character  for  the  study's 
sake — and  hurriedly  rehearsed  it  under  her  mother's  guidance. 
The  dresses  which  Mrs.  Bobertson  was  to  have  worn  were  the 
only  ones  available,  and  as  the  proportions  of  the  mother's  figure 
were  not  precisely  those  of  the  daughter,  this  circumstance  did 
not  tend  to  place  the  young  tragedienne  more  at  her  ease.  The 
evening  came,  the  theatre  was  crammed  with  the  Saturday-night 
audience  of  a  north-covmtry  seaport,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  tragedy.  We  may  well  imagine  that  the  feelings  of  the 
young  girl,  as  she  stood  at  the  wing,  letter  in  hand,  ready  to  make 
her  first  entrance,  were  none  of  the  most  enviable ;  but  she  heard 
her  father's  voice  encouraging  her,^  she  screwed  her  courage  to 
the  sticking*place,  and  dashed  at  her  task.  To  say  that  she  rivalled 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration; 
but  she  was  already  popular  with  the  audience,  and  as  nothing 
pleases  Yorkshiremen  so  much  as  pluck,  they  gave  her  every 
encouragement.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  there  was  a  loud 
'  call,'  to  which  Mr.  Phelps  responded  alone.  Theatrical  etiquette 
justified  him  in  doing  so ;  but  the  audience  cared  nothing  for 
etiquette,  and,  fancying  that  he  intended  a  slight  to  their  young 
favourite,  they  hissed  him  loudly.  Nor  were  they  easily  appeased. 
Throughout  the  evening  there  were  frequent  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  a  deputation  firom  the 
gallery  met  the  actress's  father  at  the  stage  door,  with  the  ofifer 
— *  Just  you  say  t'  word,  Mr.  Robertson,  an'  well  dook  un  in  't 
Hoomber!'  Mr.  Robertson  assured  them  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  misunderstanding,  but  it  was  with  some  difiiculty  that 
Mr.  Phelps  managed  to  reach  his  carriage  in  safety.    He  never 

'  **My  father/  aays  Mrs.  Kendal,  *  would  often  stand  at  the  wing  and  whisper  to 
me  as  I  was  going  on,  *'  Let  nobody  else  be  seen  I  ** ' — a  very  excusable  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  a  father  inciting  his  daughter  and  pupil  to  do  her  best. 
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again,  I  believe,  appeared  in  Hull;  but  he  boreno  malice  against 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  discomfiture.  On  the  contrary,-  he  soon 
afterwards  honoured  Miss  Bobertson  with  a  special  invitation  to 
play  Lady  Teade  to  his  Sir  Peter  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  have  now  the  warmest  recollection  of 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  helpfulness  to  young  and  stn:^g^Mng 
talent. 

On  the  Monday  after  this  eventful  Saturday  Miss  Madge 
Bobertson  appeared  as  Papillonetta,  with  a  pair  of  butterfly  wings, 
in  William  Brough's  burlesque  of  that  name.  The  actress  who 
could  thus  pass  at  one  bound  from  the  tigress  to  the  butterfly 
was  at  least  not  lacking  in  versatility. 

In  the  early  part  of  1867  Miss  Bobertson  starred  at  Liverpool, 
where  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  was  then  managing  the  Hieatre  fioyal, 
and  at  Nottingham,  her  repertory  consisting  of  Pauline,  JtiKet, 
Lady  Teazle,   Mrs.   Haller,   Peg   Woffington,   &c.     On    Easter 
Monday,  April  22,  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Edith  Fairlam, 
in  Andrew  Halliday's  comedy  drama,  The  Great  Ciiy^  which  ran 
for  more  than  a  hundred  nights.     A  hansom  cab,  with  horse  and 
driver  complete,  was  brought  on  the  stage  in  this  play,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  startling  innovation  in  the  direction  of  *  realism.'     91)e 
days  of  *  realistic  *  troopships,  and  zerebas,  and  horse-races  were 
not  yet.     In  the  following  autumn  (October  28)  Miss  Bobertson 
joined  the    regular    Haymarket    Company    under    Buckstone's 
management.     During   the   winter  and  spring  of  1867-68  she 
appeared  with    Sothem   in   his  small  but  famous  repertory,  to 
which    was    added   Dr.  Westland    Marston's    adaptation  of  Le 
Roman  (Tun  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  {A  Hero  of  Ramance\ 
Sothern  playing  Victor  de  Tourville  and  Miss  Bobertson  Blanche 
Dumont.     Twelve  years  later  Mr.  Coghlan  treated  the  same  theme 
in  his  comedy  called  Oood  Fortune^  produced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  at  the  St.  James's  in  1880.    For  Buckstone's  benefit,  on 
July  16,  1868,  Miss  Bobertson  played  Hypolita  in  CoUey  Gibber's 
She  Wou'd  and  She  Wou'd  Not^  her  future  husband,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kendal,  playing  Don  Octavio,  and  Buckstone  himself  Trappanti. 
That  autumn  she  went  on  tour  with  the  Haymarket  company, 
playing  Lady  Teazle,  Lydia  Languish,  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Hypolita, 
and  other  parts.     In  a  month  or  two,  however,  she  left  the  com- 
pany to  return  for  a  short  time  to  her  old  admirers  in  Hull,* 
where  she  appeared,  on   October  28, .  in  Paasian.  Flowers^  ,an 
adaptation  of  De  Musset's  On  ne  Badine  pas  avec  V Amour ,  md^ 
specially  for  her  by  her  brother,  T.  W.  Bobertson.    Mean^nliile 
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sl^e  had .  been  engaged  byjMr.  John  Hollingshead  to  occupy  a 
leading  position  in  the  company  with  which  be  was  about  to 
crpen  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre,  not  as  yet  prescient  of  its  high 
destiny  as  the  &ne  wherein  for  so  many  years  the  sacred  lamp  of 
burlesque  was  to  be  tended  with  such  reverent  rites.  The  opening 
piece  (December  ^1,  1868)  was  On  the  Cards j  an  adaptation  by 
Mx.  Alfred  Thompson  of  UE^camoteur  by  MM*  D'£nnery  and 
Bresil»  In  this  Miss  Bobertson  appeared  along  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Wigan.  On  M^ch  28,  1869,  T,  W.  Robertson's  comedy  of 
Dreams  replaced  On  the  Cards,  the  author's  sister  playing 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  Two  months  later  she  rejoined  the 
Haymarket  company,  then  playing  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
before  starting  on  its  provincial  tour.  Here  she  appeared  as 
Miss  Hardcastle,  and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  tour  added 
l^alind  and  Viola  to  her  repertory.  Her  connection  with  the 
Haytnarket  company  now  lasted  uninterruptedly  for  five  years  and 
a  half — ^years  which  established  her  fame,  while  they  matured  and 
perfected  her  art. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  provincial  tour  (August  7, 
1869)  that  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Manchester,  Miss  Madge 
Sobertson  became  Mrs«  W.  H.  Kendal. 

Mr.  William  Hunter  Grimston  was  born  in  London  on  De- 
cember 16,  1843.  His  family  was  not  theatrical,  and,  as  a 
boy,  he  showed  no  particular  predisposition  towards  the  theatre, 
or  at  least  was  in  no  sense  stage-struck.  On  the  contrary,  his 
friends  intend^  him  for  the  medical  profession,  while  he  him- 
self designed  (punning  apart)  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  pencil ;  and  it  was  the  merest  accident  that  shaped 
his  ends  regardless  of  this  rough-hewing.  When  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  strolled  one  evening 
into  the  pit  of  the  Boyal  Soho  Theatre,  since  known  as  the 
Soyalty,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.  It  was  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Mowbray,  whose  burlesque  of  Billy  Taylor, 
or  the  Oay  Young  FeUow,  happened  to  be  in  the  bills.  The 
young  draughtsman  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  practice, 
and  at  once  began  to  make  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  characters. 
A  gentleman  standing  by  looked  over  his  shoulder,  was  interested 
in  his  performfmce,  and  introduced  himself  as  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  and  author  of  the  burlesque.  On  the  strength  of  his 
aartistic  acquirements  Mr.  Grimston  was  made  free  of  the  theatre 
both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  and  was  soon  bitten  with  the 
longing  to  distinguish  himself  on  the  boards.    At  first  he  went  on 
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merely  as  a  well-dressed  young  man  among  the   invitis^   the 
*  Adelphi  guests/  in  comedy  and  farce ;  but  before  long  he  was 
promoted  to  a  speaking  part,  that  of  the  juvenile  lover  in  A 
Wonderful  Woman.     As  he  was  now  to  appear  in    the   bills, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  theatrical  name,  and 
he  consulted  the  manager  on  the  point.     ^  Why,  sir,'  said  3fr. 
Mowbray,  '  I  suppose  you  mean  to  be  a  second  Kemble  one  of 
these  days — suppose  you   call  yourself  Kendal?'     So    said,    so 
done  ;  and  the  likeness  between  the  two  names,  which  must  have 
struck  many  people  as  an  odd  coincidence,  thus  proves  to  be  no 
coincidence  at  all.  For  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Kendal  remained  at  the 
Soho  Theatre,  during  which  time  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  David 
James,  and  Mr.  Charles   Wyndham  were  also  members  of  the 
company.     In  the  spring  of  1862  he  accepted  an  engagement  at 
the  Moor  Street  Theatre,  Birmingham;  but,  after  six  or  eight 
weeks,  the  manager's  insolvency  brought  the  season  to  a  close. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Kendal  became  a  member  of 
the  stock  company  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Glasgow,  where  he 
served  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  to  his  profession,  supporting 
all  the  chief  *  stars '  of  the  period — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean, 
Phelps,  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  G.  V.  Brooke,  Anderson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault,  Fechter,  Sothem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mathews,  &c»     Fechter  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  performance 
of  Laertes,  that,  some  years  afterwards,  he  induced  him  to  leave 
the   Haymarket  for  a  time,  in  order  to  play  this  part   at  the 
Lyceum  ;  and  being  unable  to  appear  one  night  in  the  course  of 
his  engagement,  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Kendal  should  replace  him 
as  Hamlet,  a  proposal  which,  however,  the  latter  declined.     His 
chief  success  in  original  work  during  his  provincial  probation  was 
the  part  of  Tom  Sutherland,  in  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  Favourite 
of  Fortune^  which  first  saw  the  footlights  in  Glasgow  during  an 
engagement  of  Mr.  Sothem.     Mr.  Kendal  was  led  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  engaged  to  play  the  part  on  the  production  of  the 
play  in  London,  but,  to  his  disappointment,  Mr.  Buckstone  him- 
self undertook  it,  regardless  of  its  being  a  young  light-comedy 
part.  It  was  thought  by  some  people  tbe  most  effective  part  in  the 
piece,  which  may  account  both  for  Mr.  Buckstone's  desire  to  play 
it  himself,  and  for  Mr.  Sothern's  willingness  that  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  actor  not  naturally  suited  for  it.    Mr.  Charles 
Mathews,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Kendal's  career,  was 
ultimately  successful  in  procuring  him  a  London  engagement. 
In  the  summer  of  1866  he  supported  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews  in  a 
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short  starring  engagement  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
Liverpool  (then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hen- 
derson),  during  which  Mr.  Mathews  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  resigning  to  him  the  part  of  Tom  Dexter  in  The  Overland 
Routey  and  himself  playing  Buckstone's  part  of  Lovibond.  Being 
under  engagement  to  appear  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  following 
autumn,  Mr.  Mathews  insisted  on  bringing  with  him  his  young 
protfg6y  who  accordingly  appeared  on  October  31,  1866,  as 
Augustus  Mandeville  in  A  Dangerous  Friend,  He  soon  made 
himself  a  permanent  place  in  the  Haymarket  company,  and  took 
undisputed  possession  of  what  is  technically  termed  *  the  juvenile 
lead.'  In  the  autumn  of  1867  he  played  Bomeo  and  Orlando  to 
the  Juliet  and  Bosalind  of  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  and  in  1868-69, 
during  a  temporary  engagement  of  Miss  Bateman,  he  played 
Manfred  in  Mosenthal's  Pietra^  and  created  the  part  of  Bob 
Levitt  the  drunken  mechanic  in  Tom  Taylor's  Mary  Warner.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1869,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Miss  Madge 
Bobertson  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  Haymarket  com- 
pany, then  on  tour ;  and  before  its  return  to  head-quarters  she 
had  changed  her  name  (though  not  yet  in  the  playbills)  for  that 
of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kendal. 

On  October  25^  1869,  Mrs.  Kendal  *  created '  the  character  of 
Lilian  Vavasour  in  New  Men  and  Old  AcreSy  by  Tom  Taylor  and 
A.  W.  Dubourg — her  first  *  creation '  at  the  Haymarket,  and  one 
of  her  most  successful.  The  history  of  this  play  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  shortsightedness  which  all  managers  occasionally 
exhibit  in  the  selection,  or  rather  in  the  rejection,  of  pieces.  It 
had  gone  the  round  of  nearly  every  management  in  London,  and 
had  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Wigan,  JVIr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Toole,  and 
many  others.  At  last  it  found  a  resting-place  at  the  Haymarket 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  laid  on  the  shelf.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Buckstone  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  requesting  Mr.  Kendal 
to  read  and  give  an  opinion  upon  plays  submitted  to  him ;  and  in 
this  way  the  manuscript,  after  having  been  pigeon-holed  for  some 
time,  came  into  Mr.  Kendal's  hands.  He  read  the  play — ^it  was 
then  called  Love  or  Money — and  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  at 
once  urged  Mr.  Buckstone  by  all  means  to  produce  it  without  delay. 

*  Ah,'  said  the  manager,  *  I  suppose  there  is  a  very  fine  part  in  it 
for  you.'  *  No,'  he  replied,  '  there's  no  part  for  me  in  it,  for  I 
don't  think  Brown  would  suit  me.'  *  Very  well,'  replied  Buckstone, 

*  I  will  have  a  look  at  it  again.'  This  second  reading  produced  no 
effect,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  the  follow- 
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ing:year^  wkeDt  9t  Xhe  cQpunencemeut  of  the  usua)  pcpyi^pi^  tgitf, 
]^((r•  Kendal  onc^  more  reminded  M^r.  Buqksioae  of  4he  desfased 
^K>i&€dyy  suggeisting  that  he  shoi^ld  try.it  in  th^  counj^iy.  At.bst 
the  manager  consented,  s^yii^gy  ^Very  wdl.  As  you  think  90 
highly  of  it,  you  can  play  it  for  your  wife's  benefit  iit.Manchest^/ 
At  Manchester  accordingly  H  wi^  produced,  withconvincu^  su^oet^ 
whiph  was  rcidoul^Jed  on  its  transference  to  the  Londop.  boards,  A 
somewhat  Bmailar  history  wight  .be  related  of  Mr.  Thegrre  gzoith's 
brilliant  little  comedietta^  Unde^a  WUl^  whidi  was  .not  produced 
in  London  until  the  management  had  been  unwillingly  conrmced 
of  its  merits  by  its  reception  in  Manchester, 

In  187.0  commenced  that  series  of  fantastic  blai^-yerse  come* 
dies  w^ch.  established  the  reputation  of  Mr.  W.  S,  Gilbert^,  and 
confirmed  the  popularity  of  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Kendal.    The  first .  in 
order  was  The  Palaee  of  Truths  in  which  Mrs.  Kenjdal  played  the 
Princess  ^I^eolidc,  and  her  husband  Prince  Philaniine.    In  the  fol* 
^pw^ng  year  Pygmalion  a/nd  Galatea  was  even  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor,  all  London  flocking  to  see  Mrs.  Kendal  as  the 
animated  statue  and  Mr.  Kendal  as   the   too-creative  scolptor* 
Tlu  Wicked  World,  which  Mr.  Gilbert  himself  parodied  in  The 
Happy  Landy  proved  comparatively  unattractive,  but  the  fimlt 
lay  in  the  tenuity  of  the  subject,  not  in  Mr.  Kendalls  EthaU  or 
Mrs.  Kendal's  Selene.     In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gilbert  disserted 
fairyland  for  the  world  of   to-day,  and  produced   OharUyf  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  played  Frederic  Smailey  and  Mrs. 
Van  Brugh.   Unfortunately  Mr.  Gilbert  had  become  so  habituated 
to  the  conditions  of  his  own  peculiar  fairyland,  that  he  made 
his  everyday  personages  talk  as  though  the  scene  were  still  the 
Palace  of  Truth ;  and  this  error,  with  others  less  serious,  led 
to  the  comparative  failure   of  the  play.    Another  notewc»rthy 
production  of  this  period  was  Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey's  Queen  Mtib* 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  indeed,  were  the  means  of  introducing  not 
only  Mr.  Godfrey,  but  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  to  the  London  stage. 

These  were  the  principal  new  plays  in  which  Mr.  and.  -Mrs. 
Kendal,  took  part  during  their  Haymarket  period,  but  both  in 
London  and  on  the  provincial  tours  of  the  company  they  did 
much  excellent  work  in  the  '  legitimate '  repertory  of  the  theatre. 
Traditions  of  the  great  days  still  lingered  about  the  old  house, 
and  the  company  as  then  constituted  was  worthy  of  the  great 
ds^ys,  in  respect,  at  least,  of  comic  talent.  Buckstone,  with  his 
chuckle,  leer,  and  hop,  was  a  bom  low-comedian,  a  man  of  genius 
after  his  kind,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  that  race  of  which  Mr» 
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Toc^e  18  almost  the  sole. survivor*  Compton,  with.  his.  Ml  of  the 
eye,  his  smfiok  <^  the  lips,  and  his  curtsey^ of.  the  kiiees>  was  an 
iiioompaineible  Ton^hstoxfe^  and  Crabtre^,  and  iKlasmcarm.  Who  doles 
not  remember  his  delivery  of  Mawworm's  sermon,  a  pieee  of  liaeh 
irresistible  drollery  that  audiences  clung  to  the  tradition  established 
at  liverpool,  when  a  happy  'gag'  of  the  elder  Mathews  enmptnred 
the  public,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  dramatic  propriety,  used  to  insist  on 
encoring  it?  As  for  <  old  Chippendale,'  with  his  twinkUng  eye, 
Aost  nose,  and  comically  sensitive  mouth,  there  waa  never,  per<- 
haps,  a  more  delicate  or  mor«  amiable  actgv  on  any  stage.  He 
seemed  bom  to  play  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
andSk  Peter  Teade ;  or  rather  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. seemed 
to  have-  foreseen  him  when  they  created  these  genial  hu-^ 
monrists.  Not  less  lovely  (if  one  may  use  in  its  uncomipted 
^nse  a  word  which  schodgiil  dang  has  debased)  was  his  Adam, 
in  As  Tovr  Like  Jty  an  ideal  embodiment  of  ^  the  constant  service 
of  the  antique  world;* and  I  can  see  to  this  day  the  expression 
6f  childlike  benevolence  and  utter  guilelessness  with  which^  in 
the  part  of  Uncle  Foozle,  he  pathetically  demanded  'J5rai;e  I  a 
deadly*  aspect?  '^  Henry  Howe,  again,  still  happily  among  us, 
WB&^  as  sterling  a  comedian  as  ever  trod  the  boards;  and  the 
mino^  members  of  the  company  were  no  less  valuable^  in  their 
Way — ^little  Claark,'  for  instance,  with  his  peculiar  quaintness, 
and  Rogers,  a  storehouse  of  niemories  and  traditions,  who  could 
go  over  every  detail  in  the  ^business'  of  Macready's  Alfred 
Evefyli  or  Mrs.  Nisbett^s  Lady  &ay  Spanker.  Among  such  com- 
mdes  as  these  did  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Kendal  work  earnestly  and 
tmtiriiigly,  bbth  in  IiOndon*  and  >the  provinces.^  .  Qriando.  joid 
Bdsalind,  Gftj^ntahi  Absolote  and  Lydia  Languish,  Oiarles  Sarfieuse 
dnd  Lady  Teazle,  Young-  Mariow  and  Miss  Haxdcastle-^bese 
parts  and  such  as  these  formed  a  pleasant  and. beneficial  change 
from  th^  helloes  md  heroines  of  Oilbertian  and  cup-andnsaucer 
tottk^^i  Sven  parts  which  would  have  been  declined  by 
actresses  less  devoted  to  their  art  fell-  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Kendal. 
She  delighted 'Mr.  Buckstone,  for  example,  by  assuming  the  &ls6 
frdiift'of  sansage>-carls  apprbpriatia  to  Mrs.  Dove  in  Married  lAfCy 
and  playing  the  part'(which  was,  of  course,  quite  outside  her  stated 
^  line  of  business ')  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  \  make  n  new  character  of 
it«    Iti  the  l^ght  little  duologues^  which. were  then  in^  fadiian-r- 

'  Mr.  ChippendBle,  ^ho  is  almost  as  old  as  the-centmy  {bor&  1801),  has  latterly 
declined  into  a  state}  ol  *  sepgod  ch^di8bn^88.'  It  is,  pathetic  U  hear  of  the  fine 
Qld  actor  repeating  to  himself,  as  his  mind  wanders  over  bygone  days,  broken 
phrases  from  the  inrts  he  played  so  delightfttllyr 
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Buch  as  Mr.  S.  Theyre  Smith's  TJ'nd^9  Will  and  A  LUtle  Change 
by  Mr*  Sydney  Crrundy — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  w^ e  Yery  suisces^ 
ful.  Mr.  Kendal,  too,  won  laurels  on  his  own  account  by  several 
light-comedy  performances.  Horatio  Craven,  in  Hia  First  Chamr- 
pagrUf  was  one  of  these,  and  another  was  Jeremy  Diddler,  in 
Raising  the  Wiiul,  which  he  repeated  almost  a  hundred  con- 
secutive times. 

On  leaving  tlie  Haymarket  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  appeared  at 
the    Opera  Comique    in    the  early  part  of    1875,   under   Mr. 
Hollingshead's  management,    playing  The  Lady  of  Lpons^  A$ 
Tow  Like  Ity  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^    Meanwhile  Mr.  Hare, 
having  seceded  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  company,  was  pre- 
paring to  commence  management  on  his  own  account  at   the 
Court  Theatre,  and  with  true  managerial  instinct  determined 
to  make  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  the  pillars  of  his  house.       They 
appeared  on  the  first  night  of  his  management  (March  13,  1875) 
in  Mr.  Goghlan's  Lady  Flora^  a  rather  unsuocessfnl  production. 
This   was  followed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide's  comedy,  A    Nine 
Days*   Wonder^  after  which   came    Broken   HeartSj   a   fourth 
and  last  fairy  play  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.      It  was 
successful  enough  to  call  forth  a  parody,   Cracked  Heads ;  bat 
was  too  insubstantial  to  hold  its  place  long  on  the  stage.    A 
very  different  play  followed  it,   in   which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  found  and  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  remarkable  and 
enduringly  popular  creation.    This  was  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  s 
adaptation  of  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche^  the  ingenious  comedy  with 
which  Sardou  made  his  first  great  success.     Colonel  BkJce,  in 
A   Scrap  of  Paper  (so  the  adaptation  was  called),  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Kendal's  performances,  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  has  done  few  things  more  thoroughly  delightful  than 
her  Susan  Hartley. 

They  now  deserted  Mr.  Hare  for  a  time,  to  join  forces  withMr. 
and  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.     After  making  a 
gallant  struggle  to  keep  his  stage  supplied  with  none  but  home- 
made wares,  Mr.  Bancroft  had  at  last  been  forced  to  commission 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Savile  Bowe  (now  known  as  Messrs.  Clement 
Scott  and  B.  C.   Stephenson)  to  make  him   an  adaptation  of 
Nos  IntimeSy  which  was    produced  under    the    title  of  PeriL 
In  this  production  Mrs.   Kendal  played   Lady  Ormond ;  Mr. 
Bancroft  Sir  George  Ormond ;  Mr.  Kendal  Dr.  Thornton ;  and 
Mr.   Sugden   Captain  Bradford.    The    success  was  great;   and 
while  a  similar  and  even  more  powerful  attraction  was  being 
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prepared  to  follow  it  up,  London  Assurance — revised  by  the 
author,  and  reduced  to  four  acts-^^was  placed  in  the  bills,  with 
Mrs.  Kendal  as  Lady  Oay  Spanker,  Mr.  Kendal  as  Charles 
Courtly,  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Dazzle,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  Pert.  At 
last,  on  January  12,  1878,  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Savile  Rowe's 
adaptation  of  Sardou's  DorOy  entitled  Dvplomacyy  was  produced 
with  signal  and  memorable  success.  The  cast  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  on  record  in  the  annals  of  the  contemporary  stage.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  played  the  hero  and  heroine  (Julian  Beauclerc 
and  Dora),  Mr.  Bancroft  played  Orloff,  Mrs.  Bancroft  the  Countess 
Gricka,  Mr.  John  Clayton  Harry  Beauclerc,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
Baron  Stein.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hare,  all  the 
leading  figures  of  our  modem  school  of  comedy  appeared  on  the 
same  stage ;  and  the  result  was  an  almost  unprecedented  success, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bancroft  management. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  now  rejoined  Mr.  Hare,  appearing  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  After  reviving  A  Scrap  of  Paper  and  The 
Ladies^  Battle^  they  produced  The  QueerCs  ShilUngy  adapted  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Godfirey  from  Le  File  de  Families  in  which  again  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  found  two  of  their  very  best  parts — Frank 
Maitland  and  Kate  Greville — while  Mr.  Hare's  Colonel  Daunt  was 
also  memorably  excellent.  It  was  with  The  QuecTi^s  Shilling  that 
Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal,  in  the  following  autumn,  commenced 
their  managerial  partnership  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  (October 
4,  1879). 

I  need  not  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  seven  eventful  seasons 
of  management  at  the  St.  James's.  Both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  have  pursued  the  methods  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
They  have  striven  after  perfection  of  scenic  realism  and  an  even 
excellence  of  acting ;  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  render 
'  the  fixmt  of  the  house '  comfortable  and  attractive  to  a  luxurious 
generation.  Behind  the  curtain  they  have  remembered  that 
dramatic  artists  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  they  have  attended  to  the  proprieties 
and  comforts  of  life  in  a  way  which  managers  of  the  old  school 
would  have  regarded  as  extravagant  and  highly  unnecessary.  In 
her  famous  address  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bir« 
mingham,  Mrs.  Kendal  attributed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  the 
much-needed  reform  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  arrange^^ 
ments  behind  the  scenes— a  reform  which  has  since  extended  to 
all  theatres  of  repute.    As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  may  mention 
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one  charaoteristio  detail  in  the  traditional  eoonomj — eeoBomy  ia 
two  senses''— of  old-fashioned  theatres.  I&  the  geatleBiesi 
dressing-rooms  soap  and  towels  were  provided  by  the  manage* 
ment,  bat  the  ladies  of  the  company  were  expected  to  fdniisli 
these  necessaries  for  themselves  !  Mrs.  Kendal,  J  believe,  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  this  petty  abase  ;  so  it 
cannot  be  said  that  she  haa  passed  her  life  without  stiikiDg  a 
blow  in  vindication  of  the  Bights  of  Wom^n. 

Though  the  Hare-Kendal  manageilieilt,  like  Dogbefry,  ^  hoith 
had  losses  'now  and  then^  it  has  on  the  whole  piDspered  greaily, 
aind  has  made  the  St.  James's,  which  had  spelt  ruin  to .  many 
former  managers^  one  of  the  most  popular  and  fashioni^ble  of  West 
End  houses.    It  is  true  that,  witii  two  exceptions,  the  <Jiief  ane- 
cesses  of  the  seven  jeais  have  been  of  IVench  origin,,  and  this  is 
sometimes  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  Messrs.  Hare  and-K^ddal. 
Perhaps  they  are' not  altogether  to  be  acquitted  of  a  certain 
timidity,  but  in  playing  for  the  vast  stakes  involved  in  xnod^fn 
management  who  would  not  be  timid?     Again,  a  committed 
of  three   is  naturally  more    cautious  than    a  single,  madager, 
responsible  only  to  himself.    In  hearing  a  play  read,/ Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare  generally  fdlbw  the  pl|»n   adopted 
by  Macready  at  the  &mous  reading  of  Buiwer  Lytton'«  Rteke- 
lieu — ^no  one  makes  any  remarks,  but  each  of  the  thre^  hearM 
has  a  pencil  and  paper  on  which  to  jot  down,  act  by  act>  his  mt 
her  impressions  and  opinions,  so  that  they  may,  literally,  oolspa9 
notes  at  the  end.    This  is  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  tiiat  though  many  are  called  few  are  chosen.    TYet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  St.  James's  management  is  laekiiig 
either  in  enterprise  or  liberality.    One  of  their  first  lAoves  was  io 
produce  Lord  Tennyson's  Faieony  exquisitely  mounted  and  esqid^ 
sitely  idayed ;  and  if  the xoigmteful  public  fsiiled  to  lefraisd.tibejr 
skill :  and  care^  that  was  no  -  faolt  of  theirs.    AgBin,>  they  have 
deserved  well  of  the  theatrical  state  in  giving  that  xemark^Ue 
writer,  Mt.  A.  W.  Pinero,  what  was  practically  his  first  chance^ 
Desides  afibrding  him  many  subsequent  opportunities.  HieMan^ 
spinner  made  his  talent  known  to  students  of  the  stage,  3%9 
jSig^utre  established  his  reputation  with  the  great  puUie.    It  was 
with  reference  to  The  Squire  that  a  chaige  of  plagiaristit  wa4 
brdught  against  author  and  managers  aUke,  which j  thoi:^h  it  no 
doubt  helped  to  assute  the  success  of  the  pieee,  was  tiie  eause  of 
much  ill-wiU  and  aahoyanoe»    No  one  who  kno^  hirlF'froqiMRt 
and  strange . are  coincidei^cesof  idea  itiJl  have wy  diffioolfy M 
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acceptiDg  Mr.  Pmero*s  disclaimer  of  all  indebtedness  to  '  Far  from 
tlie  Madding  Crowd.'  Only  the  following  year  another  coincidence 
occurred  under  almost  precisely  similar  circumstances,  which  has 
unfortunately  resulted  in  depriving  us,  as  yet,  of  one  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  works.     He   had  written  a  play  specially  for  the   St. 
James's;  he  read  it  to  the  management,  and  it  was  accepted. 
The  very  same  evening  Mr.  Kendal^  happening  to  open  his  desk, 
caught  sight  of  a  manuscript  which  had  been  sent  him  for  perusal 
some  months  before.     He  took  it  up,  looked  into  it,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  tdmost  identical  in  idea  with  the  play^whieh 
Mr.  Pinero  had  read  to  him  only  a  few  hours  before.    On  learning 
this  similarity,  Mr.  Pinero,  rendered  sensitive  by  recent  expe- 
rience, at  once  withdrew  his  play,  and  entered  into  communication 
-with  the  author  who  had  anticipated  him.     At  his  suggestion 
each  read  the  other's  play  and  each  wrote  the  other  a  letter 
detailing  the  circumstances,  as  a  safeguard  against  subsequent 
misunderstandings.     Here,  for  the  present,  the  matter  rests, 
neither  of  the  plays  having  yet  been  produced.    When  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  there  are  so  many  searchers  after  dramatic  motives, 
and  so  few  motives,  comparatively  speaking,  which  are  capable  of 
successful  treatment  on  the  modem  stage,  that  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  two  authors  should  not  now  and  then  happen  to  seize 
simultaneously  upon  the  same  idea. 

lifrs.  Kendal  has  sometimes  threatened  to  retire  from  the  stage 
when  she  has  tamed  the  comer  of  her  fortieth  year ;  but  one  trusts 
that  when  the  time  arrives  she  will  not  have  the  heart  to  leave 
empty  a  place  which,  to  alter  Orlando's  words,  may  never  be  ^  as 
well  supplied.'  She  is,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  powers,  and  absolute  idleness  can  scarcely  be 
an  attiaction  to  an  artist  so  devoted  to  her  art.  Even  if  the 
English  public  had  no  claims  upon  her,  she  owes  the  Americans  a 
visit;  and  it  will  be  strange  if,  having  once  seen  hef,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  content  to  let  that  once  suffice. 

William  Archer. 
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Sorel. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Christina  North,'  *  A  GoLPEjf  Bak,'  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOBEL  LEIGH  was  rich  and  young  and  beautiful,  and  she  took 
frankly  as  her  right  the  good  things  which  the  world  had  to 
offer.     She  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  proud  of  a  good  fortune 
which  she  had  done  nothing  to  acquire ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
since  she  had  been  so  iavoured,  a  voluntary  act  of  selfHsacrifioe 
would  have  been  little  else  than  ingratitude.     She  had  the  self- 
confidence  engendered  by  her  position  as  an  only  and  motherless 
girl,  which  derives  an  additional  stimulus  from  an  instinctive  rebel- 
lion against  the  advice  of  maiden  aunts.  Her  father  interfered  with 
her  very  little ;  he  was  engaged  at  his  bank  during  the  day,  and 
he  had  a  good  many  business  anxieties,  but  he  had  no  anxieties 
about  Sorel.     He  was  glad  that  she  had  so  many  friends.     There 
was  always   some  nominal  chaperon  to  be  found,  to  take  her 
wherever  she  wished  to  go ;  a  great  many  people  admired  her, 
but  there  was  safety  in  numbers.     Sometimes  he  heard  a  rumour 
of  some  special  attentions  paid  to  her,  and  then  he  would  question 
the  girl,  only  to  be  reassured  by  her  frank  replies.     When  she 
was  eighteen  she  had  been  already  '  out '  for  a  year,  and  she  was 
still  fancy-free. 

*  I  like  people  to  admire  me,'  she  would  say.  *  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  liked ;  but  I  should  not  like  it  if  it  became  serious.  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  uneasy,  papa ;  no  one  has  become  serious  as 
yet.     I  think  they  know  that  I  should  not  like  it.' 

But  this  was  an  xmnatural  frame  of  mind,  and  it  was  not  likely 
to  last  very  long. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Giles  Lister,  who  took  pains  to  be  in  her 
society,  and  who  singled  her  out  with  an  absolute  indifference  to 
the  strictures  of  maiden  aunts — about  whom  she  began  to  feel 
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trliat  she  would  ratber  not  be  questioned.    She  did  not  tell  herself 
tliat  she  was  in  love,  though  he  did  his  best  to  compel  her  to 
acknowledge   it.      After  many  and  varied   experiences,  he  was 
agpreeablj  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  capable  of  falling  in  love 
himself ;  and  in  this  case  all  the  circumstances  were  in  his  favour. 
He  felt  it  to  be  eminently  desirable  that  he  should  marry  money, 
and  money  was  here  happily  allied  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  an 
innocent  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  was  very  contagious.     He 
felt  that  life  would  be  sensibly  brightened  if  he  could  pass  through 
it  with  Sorel  Leigh  at  his  side.   This  conviction  was  strengthened 
during  a  week  that  they  spent  together  at  a   country  house. 
Already  her  blue  eyes  met  his  less  frankly,  already  an  undefined 
feeling  made  her  heart  beat  quicker  at  his  approach ;  and  when 
at  last,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  spoke,  he  did  not 
feel  any  serious  doubts  as  to  her  answer.     He  had  always  been 
popular  with  women.     He  had  an  easy  self-possession  which  was 
yet  not  wanting  in  deference,  and  an  air  of  distinction  which  is  a 
surer  passport  to  favour  than  positive  good  looks.     He  found  life 
so  pleasant  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  serious  preoccupations ;  and 
yet  he  was  unlike  the  others,  and  when  he  asked  if  he  might  not 
love  her,  Sorel  did  not  forbid  it.  But  though  ordinarily  self-confident 
enough,  she  did  feel  that  upon  this  occasion  she  could  not  venture 
to  be  altogether  independent.     She  wrote  to  her  father,  and  said 
that  she  must  wait  for  his  answer ;  and  the  answer  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  telegraphic  summons  to  return  home  immediately. 
Mr.  Leigh  had  had  a  seizure,  and  the  doctors  gave  little  hope  of 
his  recovery. 

Sorel  had  had  but  little  reason  to  love  him,  but  he  was  her 
only  near  relation,  and  she  clung  to  him  as  her  sole  support.  Yet 
in  the  days  that  followed,  of  absorbing  anxiety  and  unavailing 
watchiog,  and  even  through  the  gloom  of  death,  one  memory  had 
still  power  to  quicken  the  pulses  of  her  life.  She  still  felt  Giles 
Lister's  eyes  upon  her  as  they  parted,  and  heard  his  whispered 
farewell.  When  she  sat  orphaned  and  desolate  in  the  great  London 
house,  she  yet  felt  that  so  long  as  he  lived  she  would  not  be 
altogether  alone  in  the  world. 

He  had  written  her  one  short  note :  she  received  it  on  the  day 
of  her  father's  death ;  but  after  that   he  gave  no  further  sign. 
When  they  told  her  that  she  was  not  only  orphaned,  but  destitute, 
she  felt  strange  and  forlorn  rather  than  grieved  ;  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  connect  this  fact  with  Mr.  Giles  Lister's  disappearance • 
But  the  days  passed  and  he  never  came.    It  was  the  failure  of  his 
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speculations  which  had  occasioned  or  hastened  old  Mr.  Leig-h'? 
death,  and  Lister  knew  it ;  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  g-o  abroad 
for  a  time. 

He  said  to  himself  that  Sorel  would  understand  his  silence. 
Any  girl  of  sense  would  perceive  that  further  intercourse  between 
them  would  be  a  mistake.     Had  he  spoken — had  he  proposed  ? 
Well !  he  hardly  knew.     It  was  most  likely  that    she   had   noi 
taken  it  seriously ;  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  be  serious  ;  but   \i 
would  be  still  worse,  it  would  be  confoundedly  awkward,  to  write 
and  tell  a  girl  that  you  could  not  marry  her.     It  was  to  imply 
that  she  wished  to  marry  you,  and  that  was  little  less  than  an 
insult.     No,  he  could  not  do  that;   and  so  he  went  away,  and 
Sorel  heard  no  more  of  him.     He  travelled — he   led    a    life  of 
adventure  and  of  a  certain  amount  of  hardship ;  he  ventured  his 
life  freely  as  a  thing  which  was  of  no  account  to  anyone  but  him- 
self, and  upon  which  he  himself  could  not  conscientiously  put  a 
high  price.     He  very  rarely  remembered  Sorel  Leigh.     Of  the 
seven  years  which  he  passed  abroad  he  spent  five  in  India.     Once 
or  twice,  when  at  some  distant  station,  he  met  with  a  girl  fresh 
from  England,  and  heard  her  commended  or  admired,  he  said  to 
himself  that  she  had  not  Sorel  Leigh's  beauty,  nor  her  ready  wit 
and  spirited  ways.     Beside  his  remembrance  of  her,  these  girls 
seemed  lifeless  and  insipid ;  but  even  that  memory  faded  gradually 
from  his  mind.     Perhaps  he  might  have  loved  her,  he  was  not  sure ; 
he  had  certainly  never  loved  anyone  else,  but  that  was  not  her 
fault. 

He  very  seldom  heard  from  England.  He  had  only  one  near 
relative,  his  mother's  sister,  a  certain  Lady  Heathcote,  a  widow 
with  whom  he  had  never  been  upon  any  but  the  most  distant 
terms  of  civility,  and  it  was  therefore  a  great  surprise  to  him  to 
receive  a  letter  from  her  lawyer  stating  that  she  proposed  to  settle 
her  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  upon  him,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  late  husband's  name. 

Giles  thought  it  a  very  peculiar  and  absurd  request,  but  he  was 
a  philosopher ;  one  name,  to  his  mind,  was  as  good  as  another ; 
and  the  money,  as  he  reflected,  was  not  to  be  despised. 

*  But  I  think  that  I  shall  go  to  England,'  he  said  to  his  chief 
friend,  a  delicate,  fair,  and  boyish  hero,  decorated  for  deeds  of 
cold-blooded  courage  which  had  rarely  been  surpassed.  *  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  go  for  a  time.' 

*  And  get  married  ? '  asked  the  young  man  laughing,  as  he 
lighted  his  cigar. 
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*  1  think  not.  Marriage  is  a  lottery.  I  am  not  generally  in 
luck.     I  should  be  sure  to  draw  a  blank.' 

'  That  would  be  better  than  a  wrong  number.  You  might 
write  your  name  upon  it.' 

*  I  should  spoil  the  page,'  the  other  answered  with  some 
seriousness.  *Good  heavens!  to  think  that  five  years  ago  I 
considered  that  any  woman  would  be  fortunate  who  married 
me!' 

*  She  would  be  more  fortunate  now.* 

*  Possibly,'  he  answered  shortly,  and  yet  he  knew  that  his 
friend  was  right.  These  years  had  done  something  for  him.  He 
was  no  longer  a  spoilt  man  of  the  world.  Strangers  only  acquainted 
with  his  indiflferent  manners  and  his  habits  of  life  wondered  at 
the  attachment  of  his  friends  and  the  devotion  of  his  servants ; 
but  to  them  alone  were  known  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity  which  he  hid  from  all  but  the  recipients  as  if  they  had 
been  crimes. 

'Seven  years,'  repeated  Warner,  glancing  up  at  him;  *you 
must  be  changed ! ' 

Giles  turned  and  looked  at  himself  carelessly  in  the  little 
shabby  mirror  above  the  fireplace.  He  saw  a  face  naturally  pale, 
but  tanned  by  exposure  to  sun  and  weather;  cheeks  slightly 
sunken,  rather  by  toil  and  travel  than  by  ill-health ;  dark,  penetrat- 
ing eyes  ;  a  mouth  veiled  by  a  long  moustache ;  hair  close  cropped, 
yet  falling  a  little  above  the  brow. 

*  Yes,  I  am  altered,'  he  said,  smiling.  *  My  best  friends,  if  I 
had  any  in  England,  would  hardly  know  me.  This  jacket,'  touch- 
ing the  rough  flannel,  *  is  as  much  like  my  coat  of  other  days  as 
I  am  like  Giles  Lister  of  seven  years  ago.  My  place  will  certainly 
know  me  no  more.' 

*  Then  why  leave  us  ? ' 

*  Well !  I  have  taken  my  passage.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste 
the  money.  Besides,  I  may  find  when  I  have  investigated  the 
matter,  that  there  is  some  legal  flaw,  and  that  I  have  changed  my 
name  to  no  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  my  aunt  should  be  left  to 
her  own  devices  ;  she  is  very  likely  to  be  imposed  upon.  I  hear 
she  has  recently  adopted  a  sort  of  humble  companion — a  starving 
young  lady  artist ;  that  looks  bad.' 

*  It  is  all  nonsense,  however,'  young  Warner  said  to  himself ; 
*  I  believe  he  is  going  because  poor  Sumner  is  invalided  home  in  the 
Columbiay  and  he  thinks  he  will  have  no  one  to  look  after  him.' 

But  he  knew  his  friend  too  well  to  speak  his  thoughts  aloud. 

K  K  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  ! '  said  Sorel  Leigh  to  herself. 

She  was  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  on  the  sloping  lawn 
of  the  cottage  which  Lady  Heathcote  had  taken  for  the  summer. 
As  her  nephew  had  said,  Lady  Heathcote  was    eccentric.     She 
liked  to  do  things  in  her  own  way.     Other  people  went  out  of 
Jjondon  to  their  country  houses,  to  the  seaside,  or  abroad.     Ladj 
Heathcote  had  no  country  house  of  her  own,  and   she  disliked 
country  house  society,  she  detested  a  watering-place,  and  thought 
that  no  place  out  of  England  was  fit  to  live  in.      She    had  no 
sentiment  about  love  in  a  cottage,  but  when  she   left   town  she 
liked  to  be  free  from  all  the  paraphernalia  of  riches.      She  left  her 
cook  and  her  menservants  behind,  and  abjured  mornings  calls  and 
made-dishes.     She  had  gone  to   this   cottage   on   the    Thames, 
accompanied  only  by  her  old  housekeeper  and  by  Sorel  Leigh,  to 
whom  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy.     The  girl  was  so  unsuccessful 
and  yet  was  making  such  a  brave  and  cheerful  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, her  poverty  was  so  light-hearted  and  unobtrusive  that  it 
ceased  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  more  fortunate.     She  and  Lady 
Heathcote  suited  each  other  exactly,  and  were  passing  the  summer 
days  together  very  agreeably  when  an  unexpected  announcement 
came  to  disturb  their  peace.     Lady  Heathcote's  nephew  and  heir 
was  coming  home  from  India,  and  proposed  to  visit  his  aunt.     He 
might  arrive  almost  as  soon  as  the  letter  which  gave  notice  of  his 
approach. 

Yes,  as  Sorel  said  to  herself,  it  was  a  serious  misfortune.  At 
any  moment  he  might  invade  their  quiet  retreat,  bringing  with 
him  the  ghie  of  uncongenial  companionship.  *  A  man,  too,'  cried 
Lady  Heathcote,  *  who  was  always  absm-dly  luxurious.  He  will 
want  a  good  dinner  and  a  man  to  wait  upon  him.  Just  imagine,  old 
Wilson  will  cook  his  dinner  and  Tommy  will  brush  his  clothes.' 
Old  Wilson  was  the  housekeeper  and  Tommy  was  the  garden 
boy.  *  Well !  there  is  one  comfort,  he  is  not  likely  to  stay 
long.' 

*  No,  he  is  not  likely  to  stay  long,'  echoed  Sorel  to  herself. 

She  went  slowly  up  the  narrow  garden  path  to  the  cottage 
porch.  Within  it  there  stood  an  easel  with  an  unfinished  draw- 
ing upon  it,  not  a  sketch  of  the  house  or  the  river,  for  Sorel  was 
not  a  landscape  painter.     This  was  a  fancy  picture,  illustrating  a 
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fanciful  idea — a  man  fighting  his  own  shadow  before  a  mirror. 
Like  many  young  people,  Sorel  was  apt  to  choose  ambitious 
subjects ;  but  she  shook  her  head  at  the  result  of  her  eCForts  with 
a  smile  which  was  half-contemptuous  and  half-kindly.  She  was 
tolerant  of  her  own  failures,  but  she  was  not  deceived.  She  had 
no  great  opinion  of  her  own  powers. 

She  found  Lady  Heathcote  in  her  little  sitting-room  upstairs, 
sorting  flower-seeds.  She  had  a  number  of  little  packets  spread 
out  before  her,  and  looked  happy  and  busy.  She  knew  nothing 
of  gardening  ;  that  made  it  all  the  more  interesting. 

*  There  is  such  a  delightful  certainty  about  these  matters,' 
she  observed.  *  You  sow  mignonette  and  you  are  quite  certain 
that  it  will  not  come  up  groundsel.  Now,  how  different  it  is  in 
the  moral  world  1  You  sow  all  kinds  of  good  advice  and  virtuous 
resolves,  and  they  come  up  as  vices.  You  sow  a  joy,  and  it 
comes  up  a  sorrow.' 

'  Alas  !  that  joys,  at  noon  so  small 
Should  makQ  their  evening  shades  so  tall/ 

quoted  Sorel,  softly. 

*  Ah,  well !  I  should  like  to  sow  a  joy  in  your  life,  my  dear 
child,'  cried  the  old  lady. 

*  But  according  to  your  own  experience  that  would  be  very 
dangerous,'  answered  Sorel.  *  Still,  tell  me,  if  you  were  to  act 
the  fairy  godmother,  what  would  you  give  me  ?  Tell  me ;  I  am 
curious.' 

*  I  would  give  you  a  husband,'  cried  Lady  Heathcote  promptly 
— *  a  husband  rich  and  kind  and  worthy  of  you,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  you,  in  your  ignorance  and  self-will,  would  spurn  the  gift.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  Sorel.  *  On  the  contrary,  I  can  see  that 
if  such  an  unlikely  person  were  to  appear,  and  wish  me  to  marry 
him,  I  should  be  most  unwise  to  refuse — yes,'  emphatically 
nodding  her  head,  *  most  unwise.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the 
world  who  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  not  marry,  even  if  he 
were  as  rich  as  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  and  had  a  list  of  merits 
as  long  as  his  pedigree.' 

*  Why,  who  do  you  mean  ? '  The  old  lady  looked  up,  alert  and 
curious. 

*  It  is  no  one  whom  you  know,'  answered  the  girl  shortly.  But 
a  freak  of  memory  brought  before  her  inward  vision  a  moonlit 
garden  with  the  shadows  falling  black  upon  the  turf,  and  t^o 
dark  eyes  full  of  love  and  laughter  were  looking  down  into  hers, 
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and  her  faithless  lover  cried  under  his  breath,  '  Can  you  love  me 
a  little,  Sorel  ?  ' 

She  had  never  forgiven  him.  She  was  thankful  that  she  would 
never  be  obliged  to  look  upon  him  again :  he  had  done  her  at 
least  one  good  service  when  he  quitted  England ;  yet,  since  he 
was  alive,  there  was  one  man  whom  she  would  not  forgive — whom 
she  would  never  marry. 

*  I  am  sorry  for  him,'  said  Lady  Heathcote,  laughing,  as  she 
cast  a  glance  upon  the  girl,  which  was  at  once  shrewd,  inquisitive, 
and  admiring.  In  truth,  Sorel  was  even  handsomer  than  she  had 
been  seven  years  ago.  Her  blue  eyes  were  deeper,  her  mouth 
had  more  varied  expressions,  but  her  smile  when  it  came  was  as 
sweet  and  as  frank  as  of  old. 

*  It  is  a  pity  it  should  be  all  wasted  on  an  old  woman  liie 
me,'  said  Lady  Heathcote  to  herself.  *  Shall  you  be  dull, 
if  you  are  left  alone  here  to-day  ? '  she  said  aloud.  *  I  have 
just  heard  from  ray  old  friend,  Mrs.  Drummond.  She  writes 
to  ask  if  I  will  spend  a  long  day  with  her :  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  very  long  one,'  muttered  the  old  lady  to  herself;  *but  she 
has  sent  her  carriage  for  me,  and  I  cannot  well  refuse.  Shall  you 
be  lonely  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Sorel.  '  I  have  my  poor  picture 
to  finish,  and  some  dressmaking  to  do.  I  shall  be  very  busy  ;  I 
shall ' — smiling — ^  not  miss  you  at  all.' 

It  was  barely  eleven  o'clock ;  the  sun  had  not  as  yet  dried  up 
all  the  dew,  nor  banished  the  early  freshness  of  the  morning, 
though  overhead,  in  a  blue  cloudless  sky,  he  shone  with  un- 
dimmed  splendour.  Sorel  stood  for  an  instant  looking  after  her 
old  friend  as  she  drove  away,  and  then  went  up  to  the  little 
sitting-room  above  the  porch,  set  the  window  wide  open,  and  took 
up  her  work.  She  would  have  liked  to  spend  the  day  on  the 
river ;  but  poverty  is  a  task-mistress,  and  Sorel,  who  could  not 
aCFord  to  have  her  work  done  for  her,  had  a  new  dress  to  finish. 
In  the  meantime,  below  in  the  garden,  Mr.  Giles  Lister  had 
pushed  open  the  little  wicket  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of 
entering  that  trim  enclosure  every  morning  of  his  life,  and  had 
sauntered  up  the  cobbled  path,  looking  leisurely  about  him. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  his  attention  was  the  easel  in 
the  porch.  *Ah!  the  struggling  artist,' he  said  to  himself;  *and' 
— regarding  the  drawing — '  ambitious,  of  course.  What  pleasure 
can  my  excellent  aunt  find  in  filling  the  place  with  budding 
genius  ?    AH  roots  and  stalks,  no  flowers  or  fruit.    Well !  if  the 
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incomprehensible  is  great,  this  ought  to  be  a  great  picture.  Two 
men  fighting  before  a  mirror:  why,  it  is  the  same — the  one  a 
reflection  of  the  other.  This  must  be  a  philosophical  genius  : 
what  can  she  mean  ?     Shadow  and  substance,  soul  and  body  ?  ' 

On  the  stone  bench  a  book  lay  open.  He  took  it  up  and  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  marked  passage.  *  Every  soul  is  a  twin  star, 
born  together  in  one  frame.  One  twin  is  good,  the  other  vile ; 
hence  the  contradictions  in  man's  nature  and  the  constant  strife 
with  self.' 

*  So  this  poor  painter  is  not  even  original,  but  has  to  illustrate 
other  people's  ideas.  My  twin,'  cried  Mr.  Giles  Lister  to  himself, 
*  must  be  a  perfect  saint  if  he  is  the  reverse  of  me.' 

He  turned  to  the  title-page ;  it  might  give  him  the  artist's 
name. 

Sorel  Leigh !  Gracious  heavens  !  What  fatality  had  brought 
her  here  ? 

He  had  almost  forgotten  her:  no,  not  altogether  forgotten. 
Somewhere  in  the  background  of  memory  there  was  an  image  of 
a  girl,  whom  he  might  have  loved,  who  might  have  loved  him ; 
and  her  name  was  Sorel  Leigh.  And  with  the  rush  of  recollection 
there  came  a  strong  desire  to  see  her  once  more  face  to  face,  to 
know  if  she  were  altered,  and  if  she  had  forgiven  him.  But  it 
was  easy  to  answer  that  last  question:  if  she  were  the  same 
whom  he  had  known  she  would  do  anything  to  escape  from  his 
presence ;  she  would  not  remain  even  for  a  night  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  And  yet  she  should  remain ;  he  would  not  let 
her  go  so  easily. 

Once  more  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  picture,  and  a  happy  inspira- 
tion flashed  across  his  mind.  She  herself  might  teach  him  a 
lesson.  He  was  not  the  Giles  Lister  who  seven  years  ago  had 
trifled  with  her  aflFections  and  left  her  without  remorse.  That 
was  his  double,  his  twin  brother,  his  toher  self.  He  was  now 
Mr.  Heathcote  ;  as  much  changed  in  person  as  in  mind.  Seven 
years  older,  tanned  and  altered,  with  a  long  moustache,  which  he 
had  not  worn  in  those  other  days,  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  know  him. 

So,  taking  coiu-age,  he  pulled  the  bell ;  but  his  ring  was  un- 
answered. Lady  Heathcote  had  driven  away  half  an  hour  ago. 
Old  Wilson  had  slipped  off  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  village. 
Only  Sorel  was  in  the  little  sitting-room  above  the  porch.  As 
a  more  furious  ring  succeeded  to  the  first,  she  called  to  Wilson 
to  attend  to  the  bell,  but  no  Wilson  ?inswered« 
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How  tiresome !  It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had  called, 
and  there  was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  to  receive  them ;  and 
it  was  a  pity  to  set  people  gossiping  about  I-ady  Heathcote's 
eccentricities. 

Then  she,  too,  like  the  visitor  below,  had  a  happy  inspiration. 
She  snatched  up  one  of  Wilson's  big  aprons,  tied  it  over  her 
print  dress,  put  up  her  hands  to  smooth  her  hair,  and  ran 
downstairs. 

*  Is  Lidy  Heathcote  at  home  ?  '  asked  a  man's  voice. 

*  Not  at  home,  sir,'  answered  Miss  Sorel  with  servantlike 
promptitude,  preparing  to  take  his  card.  Then  suddenly  h'fting 
her  eyes  she  saw  standing  upon  the  threshold  the  one  man  in 
the  world  whom  she  hoped  she  might  never  meet  again. 


CHAPTER  III. 

For  an  instant  his  self-possession  deserted  him.  She  was  the 
Sorel  Leigh  of  seven  years  ago — tall,  slight,  and  proud — ^now,.as 
always,  the  fairest  woman  he  had  ever  known  ;  and  he — he  was 
the  man  who  had  of  his  own  free  will  deserted  her. 

'  Mr.  Lister ! '  she  had  exclaimed.  He  could  not  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  her  tone.  Yet  he  remembered  an  incident 
which  only  a  few  days  ago  had  reminded  him  of  the  changes 
wliich  time  brings ;  his  chance  encounter  with  an  old  friend,  his 
want  of  recognition,  his  excuses  afterwards. 

'  You  are  a  diCFerent  man  ;  I  should  not  have  known  you,'  he 
had  said. 

Sorel  had  been  more  clear-sighted.     And  yet 

'My  name  is  Heathcote,'  he  said  quietly.  *You'  (smiling) 
*  must  be  Miss  Leigh.  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  aunt.  Did 
she  not  tell  you  that  she  expected  me  ? ' 

There  was  no  trace  in  his  manner  of  any  remembrance  of  the 
past ;  yet,  thrown  oiff  her  balance  by  the  shock  and  the  surprise, 
she  forgot  that  it  would  be  truest  wisdom  to  fall  in  with  his  tone. 

'  That  she  expected  you  ? '  she  repeated.  *  No !  If  she  had 
said  so ' 

She  broke  off,  and  he  surveyed  her  with  an  air  of  courteoiw 
surprise. 

'  If  she  had  said  so  ? '  he  repeated  inquiringly. 

*  You  would  not  have  found  me  here,'  she  answered* 
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*  Excuse  me ; '  and  he  looked  perplexed  and  a  little  amazed. 
•  But  I  do  not  understand.  What  have  I  done  to  justify  such  a 
prejudice  ?  What  can  you  have  heard,  since  I  have  never  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  you  before  ? ' 

Sorel  paused.  She  was  recovering  her  self-possession,  and 
with  it  her  sense  of  the  miserable  mistake  which  she  had  made  in 
alluding  to  the  past  he  had  more  wisely  determined  to  bury  in 
oblivion.  Yet,  now  that  her  error  was  irretrievable,  she  was  too 
proud  to  shrink  from  the  explanation  he  had  challenged.  Stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  with  one  hand  tightly  closed  over  the  edge  of 
her  coarse  apron,  she  made  her  meaning  clear. 

'You  know  best  for  what  purpose  you  deny  our  previous 
acquaintance,'  she  said.  *  If  it  is  lest  it  should  prejudice  you  in 
your  aunt's  eyes,  you  need  have  no  fear  that  she  will  learn  it  from 
me.  We  need  not  play  to  an  empty  house.  I  will  only  remind 
you  that  there  was  a  time  when  you  desired  that  our  acquaint- 
ance should  cease ;  and  now,  at  least,  I  entirely  concur  in  your 
views.' 

Yet  whilst  she  spoke,  with  her  indignant  eyes  upon  his  face, 
she  saw  it  change,  and  the  expression  of  bewildered  astonishment 
gave  way  to  attention. 

'  I  understand — I  remember,  now ! '  he  cried.  *  It  must  have 
been  Giles.  Are  you  not  speaking  of  Giles  Lister  ?  Poor 
Giles ! ' 

*  But  you  are you  are  Giles  ? ' 

'  I  am  his  elder  brother.'     And  he  sighed. 
Sorel  turned  and   looked   at   him  with  quick  suspicion.     It 
struck  her  the  sigh  was  somewhat  forced. 

*  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  your  brother,  Sir.  Lister  ? ' 

*  He  was  very  like  me,'  he  answered.  *It  was  a  resemblance 
which  often  got  me  into  trouble.      You  must  be  sure  not  to 

mention  him  to  my  aunt.     There  were  circumstances ;  in — 

in  short,  she  never  speaks  of  him.' 

*  She  never  spoke  of  any  but  one  nephew,'  answered  Sorel. 

*  Exactly.  And  now,  since  this  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  you 
find  that  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another  in  the  past, 
may  we  not  start  afresh  ? ' 

*  Come  in,'  said  Sorel,  colouring. 

Into  what  mistake  had  she  not  fallen.  What  revelations 
might  she  not  have  made  to  this  stranger,  who  spoke  with  Giles's 
voice,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  eyes !  And  the  resemblance 
which  had  struck  her  at  first  faded  a?  she  looked  more  closely. 
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Giles  had  been  handsome.  This  man — his  brother — was  dif- 
ferent.  A  superficial  likeness  there  was  in  the  voice,  the  smile; 
but  yet — — 

*  Come  in,'  she  repeated,  a  little  shyly,  leading  the  way  into 
the  house. 

The  drawing-room  windows  were  open,  and  pleasantly  shaded 
by  the  verandah,  round  which  roses  and  honeysuckle  had  twined 
themselves  in  sweet  and  careless  profusion.  There  were  fre&h 
chintzes  upon  the  chairs,  a  great  bowl  of  flowers  on  the  table, 
and  an  air  of  rustic  simplicity  and  cleanliness  about  the  Utile 
dwelling. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  that  Lady  Heathcote  is  out.  Indeed,  she  is 
out  for  the  day,'  observed  Sorel,  still  hardly  recovered  from  the 
embarrassment  of  her  false  step.  *She  was  asked  to  spend  "a 
long  day  "  with  an  old  friend,  and  feared  it  would  be  long*  indeed' 

*  Yes ;  how  different  it  is  with  a  new  one,'  answered  Giles 
promptly. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Sorel,  with  quiet  emphasis.  *  I  should  not 
wish  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  anyone's  company.  I  should  soon 
have  nothing  left  to  say.  Will  you  ring  if  you  want  anything, 
Mr.  Heathcote  ?  Luncheon  will  be  ready  at  one  o'clock.  I  think 
you  will  find  to-day's  paper  in  the  dining-room,  if  you  have  not 
seen  it.' 

*  But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me  by  myself.  Miss  lieigh  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  one  else  with  whom  to  leave  you. 
But  she  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  tone  of  serious  remon- 
strance.    *  I  am  very  busy  to-day — particularly  busy.' 

*  Do  let  me  help  you.' 

*  No  thank  you,  you  could  not  do  that ;  but  you  might  expiore 
the  country.' 

'  I  should  be  sure  to  lose  my  way.' 
'  Then  why  not  go  on  the  river  ? ' 

*  I  should  be  most  happy  if  you  would  come  with  me.' 

*  But  I  am  really  busy  this  morning,'  answered  Sorel,  relenting 
a  little.     *•  After  luncheon,  perhaps.' 

*  Is  it  not  luncheon  time  now  ? ' 

*  Not  for  an  hour  or  more,'  speaking  decidedly,  and  retreating 
to  the  door,  which  in  another  moment  she  had  closed  behind  her. 

Giles  stepped  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out^  withoafc 
seeing  it,  at  the  beauty  of  the  summer  morning.  In  what  a  pre- 
dicament was  he  not  placed !  Sorel's  sincere  gaze  demanded,  and 
almost  compelled,  corresponding  sincerity;  ^nd  yet,  when  djs* 
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honoured  by  his  own  confession,  should  he  not  be  at  once  dis- 
missed and  repudiated  by  the  only  woman  he  cared  for  ?  Yes,  he 
was  certain  now  there  never  had  been — there  never  would  be — 
another.  What  a  fool  he  had  been,  he  said  to  himself,  to  have 
weighed  any  worldly  advantages  in  the  balance  with  Sorel  Leigh, 
and  to  have  wasted  seven  years  with  Leah  when  he  might  have 
had  his  Kachel.  And  yet  it  was  good  luck  for  her.  He  was  ready 
enough  to  own  it  now,  when  he  wished  that  the  Giles  Lister  of 
seven  years  ago  were  not  only  dead,  but  buried. 

*  Yet  I  might  have  a  chance — just  a  chance,'  he  thought,  *  if  I 
could  keep  up  the  delusion ;  but  my  good  aunt  is  so  obtrusively 
righteous  that  she  is  sure  to  expose  me.  And  if  I  am  to  win 
Sorel  at  all  I  must  win  her  to-day.'  And  alas!  the  day  was 
aheady  half  over.  He  was  not  so  fainthearted  as  to  give  up  the 
game  for  lost;  but  it  was  rather  the  instinctive  aversion  to  a 
retreat  than  any  hope  of  conquest  which  led  him  on.  He  took 
up  her  embroidery  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  laid  it  gently 
down  again  ;  he  opened  a  book,  only  to  throw  it  aside ;  then  he 
smiled  to  himself  and  sighed,  and  wished  that  she  would  come 
back. 

In  the  meantime,  Sorel,  in  the  little  room  above,  paused  with 
her  needle  in  her  hand,  and  smiled  a  little  too,  as  a  faint  colour 
crept  into  her  cheeks. 

*  He  is  not  the  least  what  I  expected,'  she  said  to  herself.  '  I 
thought  Lady  Heathcote's  nephew  would  be  commonplace.  People 
generally  are  when  they  come  home  from  India  to  inherit  fortunes. 
But  he  is  much  more  like  a  man  who  has  lost  one.  He  is  not  like 
other  men.  That  is  what  I  used  to  think  of  Giles  Lister.  I  think 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  a  little  like  him.     Poor  Giles ! ' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  The  quiet  shadows  were  stealing  over  the 
river,  underneath  the  drooping  willows  the  insects  hovered  like  a 
cloud  above  the  water,  but  the  western  light  still  lay  brightly  on 
the  level  meadows  beyond,  and  a  boat  was  slowly  drifting  down 
the  stream. 

*  So  your  life  is  sufficient  for  you  ? '  asked  Giles,  and  he  leaned 
forward  with  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  his  eyes  upon  the  girl's 
fair  face. 

'  I  am  not  discontented,'  she  answered.     *  Why  should  we  ask 
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for  80  much  when  we  give  so  little?  Are  not  people  a  little 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  sweet  without  the  bitter  ?  I  have  no 
great  sorrow  in  my  life.  I  work  hard,  it  is  true,  for  little  pay ;  but 
very  likely  I  get  as  much  as  I  deserve.  People  generally  do.  If 
no  one  cares  for  me  very  much,  at  least  no  one  is  unkind  to  me. 
1  am  poor,  but  I  can  earn  my  own  bread.  It  is  a  moderate  good 
fortune  which  I  do  not  despise.' 

*  And  you,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  house,'  thought  the  yoang 
man,  '  who  once  had  no  wish  which  could  not  be  gratified ;'  and 
his  eyes  grew  grave  and  compassionate.  And  he  could  give  her 
nothing,  unless  she  would  give  him  all. 

*Lady  Heathcote  wrote  to  me  that  she  wished  to  keep  yon 
always  with  her,'  he  said  aloud. 

*  Yes,  but  I  could  not  accept  her  offer.  She  is  very  good,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  one  must  have  a  home  of  one's  own.' 

And  she  thought  of  her  little  rooms  on  a  top  floor  in  Blooms- 
bury,  which  were  so  cold  in  winter  and  so  stiflingly  hot  in  summer; 
and  yet  she  would  go  back  to  them  cheerfully  and  work  on  in  her 
solitude,  and  she  smiled  bravely  as  she  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  drew  her  hand  through  the  water. 

'  It  is  impossible ! '  murmured  Giles  to  himself.  *  No  one  to 
care  for  you.     It  is  absurd.' 

They  had  had  luncheon  together  at  a  small  square  table,  with 
a  bowl  of  fresh  roses  between  them :  a  modest  little  repast,  set 
out  by  Wilson,  upon  which  no  servant  attended.  Together  they 
had  gathered  plums  in  the  walled-in  garden ;  and  then,  when  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  they  had  unloosed  the  boat  from 
its  moorings.  Yes,  and  it  was  already  evening,  but  the  day  had 
not  seemed  long.  They  had  become  more  intimate  than  if  they 
had  been  meeting  casually  in  other  people's  company  for  months 
or  years. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Sorel,  just  catching  his  last  obserMition, 
and  she  lifted  her  head  and  smiled  at  him,  *  I  care  for  myself,  at 
least,  perhaps  too  much.' 

*  So  you  do  not  even  value  friendship  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  do,'  she  cried  quickly.  *  Some  people  are  always 
units,  and  I  am  a  unit;  yet  I  have  many  friends.' 

*  So  that  you  do  not  need — ^you  would  not  even  accept  another? 
However  humbly  I  might  make  my  oflFer  of  friendship,  you  would 
not  accept  it  ? ' 

Sorel  drew  her  hand  out  of  the  wafer  s^nd  shook  the  drops 
from  it. 
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^  Friendship  must  be  mutual,'  she  said,  and  then  she  laughed 
and  added,  *  Friends,  Mr.  Heathcote,  are  not  made  in  a  day/ 

*  No,  but  lovers  are,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  had  spoken  his  thought  aloud,  for  suddenly,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  she  changed  colour  and  her  eyes  went  down  to  the  water 
as  if  to  evade  his  gaze. 

He  took  the  oars  and  silently  sent  the  boat  uiK)n  its  way. 
£ach  leaf  of  the  tall  osiers  was  clearly  defined  against  the  clear 
pale  sky.  Down  far  away  in  the  west  a  bed  of  billowy  clouds  was 
ready  to  receive  the  setting  sun,  and  already  he  had  touched  their 
edges  and  turned  them  into  gold.  And  all  unconsciously  Sorel's 
thoughts  had  gone  back  to  another  summer  seven  years  ago,  and 
she  was  not  angry  with  Giles  Lister  any  longer. 

*  We  must  be  turning  home,'  she  said,  suddenly.  *  I  had  for- 
gotten the  time.  Your  aunt  will  have  come  back  already,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  So  am  I,'  muttered  Giles  under  his  breath,  reluctantly 
turning  the  boat. 

He  was  glad  to  see  how  far  they  were  from  the  landing-place ; 
yet,  after  all,  what  a  short  time  there  was  left.  In  another  half- 
hour  his  deception  would  be  infallibly  exposed,  and  his  last  chance 
would  be  over. 

'  Miss  Leigh,'  he  said,  summoning  up  his  courage,  and  with  it, 
as  he  feared,  an  audacity  which  must  for  ever  prejudice  him  in 
her  eyes,  'I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  my  asking  if  you  have  ever 
forgiven  my  brother  ? ' 

Some  natural  surprise  at  the  question  sent  the  blood  to  her  face ; 
but  she  would  not,  even  for  an  instant,  lower  her  eyes  before  him. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  in  her  true  and  steady  accents, '  I  have 
forgiven  him.' 

'  Was  it— difficult  ? ' 

*  I  found  it  so,'  she  said,  softly.  Yes,  all  these  long  seven 
years  she  had  never  forgotten,  and  so  she  had  never  forgiven  him. 

*  And  why  ? '  cried  the  young  man,  eagerly.     '  And  why  ? ' 

It  seemed  as  if  some  constraint  were  upon  her,  compelling 
sincerity,  but  indeed  it  was  so  inherent  in  her  nature  that  it 
could  not  in  a  moment  be  lightly  put  aside. 

*  I  suppose — because  I  loved  him,'  she  answered. 

A  light  sprang  into  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  £^bout 
to  speak,  but  the  words  died  upon  his  lips.  He  felt  like  a  man 
who  has  shut  the  gate  of  heaven  against  himself  and  hears  the 
clang  of  the  heavy  bolts  within. 
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*  That  was  so  long  ago,'  he  murmured  after  a  pause, 

*  Yes,'  she  said, '  but  I  have  never  forgotten.' 

*  Yet  now  you  say  that  you  have  forgiven,  and  since  when?' 
At  length,  as  if  recalled  to  the  present  from  the  memotr  <k 

other  days,  she  hesiUited  and  faltered.  How  could  she  say  that 
it  was  only  since  this  stranger  had  knocked  at  her  doors,  onk 
since  he  had  looked  at  her  with  Giles's  eyes  and  spoken  to  hrr 
with  his  voice,  that  the  old  bitterness  had  passed  away  and  the 
old  wound  had  been  healed  ? 

*  I — I  do  not  know,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  bent  her 
head  in  her  hands. 

*Do  not  forgive  him.'  Giles  spoke  with  a  jar  in  his  voice; 
he  had  dropped  the  oar?,  and  they  neither  of  them  noticed  that 
they  were  once  more  drifting  down  the  stream,  *  Since  you 
could  not  forgive  him  because  you  loved  him,  do  not  forgive  him 
now.' 

She  looked  up  startled,  with  a  questioning  wonder  in  her  eyes. 
His  head  was  uncovered,  and  one  wave  of  his  brown  hair  fell  across 
his  brow.  Giles's  hair  had  the  same  trick,  she  remembered,  and 
now  looking  at  his  hands  she  noticed  a  single  signet  ring  she  had 
seen  before.  Was  she  awake  or  dreaming  ;  was  this  ^;^\^  siream 
carrying  her  back  to  the  fairyland  of  the  past,  or  was  it  truly  her 
faithless  lover  who,  risen  from  that  grave  where  she  had  buried 
her  young  hopes,  was  once  more  looking  at  her  with  eager  and 
yet  hesitating  entreaty  ? 

*  I  told  you  truly,'  he  said.  *  Giles  Lister,  from  whom  you 
parted  seven  years  ago,  will  never  come  back.  But  I — have  come 
in  his  place.' 

*  You  had  no  right ! '  and  she  started  to  her  feet,  making  the 
boat  rock  beneath  her.  The  colour  flushed  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
indignant  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  ^  I  did  not  know.  For  the 
second  time  you  have  deceived  me.  I  believed  you.  I  will  never 
believe  you  again.' 

*  Take  care,'  cried  Giles,  stretching  out  his  hand  as  her  slight 
figure  swayed  as  if  she  were  about  to  lose  her  balance.  *  Do  not 
upset  the  boat.  If  there  is  to  be  an  atonement,  remember  that 
the  occasion  demands  but  one  victim.' 

She  sat  down  again  in  silence.  *Take  me  home,'  she  said, 
but  she  never  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he  took  the  oars 
and  pulled  towards  the  landing-place ;  if  their  progress  was  slow, 
she  was  too  preoccupied  to  observe  it. 

*It  was  a  great  temptation,'  said  Giles,  presently.     'ItTras 
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my  only  chance,  and  I  took  it.  I  do  not  regret  it.  1  have  at 
least  cheated  time.  I  have  robbed  him  of  the  seven  hours  we 
have  spent  together,  and  they  are  mine,  whatever  may  come  after. 
Kven  you  cannot  take  them  back.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Lister.'  But,  in  truth,  she 
was  altogether  bewildered,  her  spirits  were  disturbed,  and  her 
mind  in  confusion.  In  another  moment  she  felt  that  she  might 
break  into  useless  tears  or  undignified  laughter.  The  past  and 
the  present  were  inextricably  twined  together,  and  every  minute 
she  became  more  conscious  that  the  Giles  Lister  whom  she  had 
known,  the  Giles  Lister  whom  she  had  loved,  was  once  more  at 
her  side. 

*  Yet  you  must  answer  me  one  question,'  he  said ;  *  and  even 
though  this  is  to  be  the  end — though  this  is  to  be  all — I  shall  not 
regret  it.' 

For  an  instant  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  then  hastily 
turned  away ;  nor  did  he  speak  again  until  the  boat  grated  on  the 
steps  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

*Must  I  go  away?'  he  said.  SSorel,  that  is  the  question.' 
lie  had  taken  her  hand  as  she  stepped  from  the  boat,  and  still 
kept  the  slight  fingers  fast  in  his.  '  Do  not  send  me  away.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  I  may  teach  you  to  forget  that  you  ever  saw  me 
before.  It  was  as  I  told  you  (you  yourself  taught  me  the  parable)  ; 
it  was  my  twin.' 

*And,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  your  te^^er  self,'  cried 
the  girl,  colouring  as  she  drew  her  hand  away,  but  nevertheless 
breaking  into  a  laugh.  *  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  We  never  speak 
of  him.  ...  Do  not  mention  him  to  my  aunt  .  .  .  there  were 
circumstances;  it  was  a  resemblance  which  brought  frequent 
trouble  upon  you.' 

*Let  me  help  you  to  forget  the  Giles  Lister  that  you  knew,' 
cried  the  young  man  eagerly.     *  Let  us  bury  the  past.' 

*  It  is  not  so  easy,'  she  answered  softly.  *  Giles  Lister  was 
worldly ;  he  was  selfish ;  he  was  faithless.  But — I  have  never 
forgotten  him.     Poor  Giles  I ' 

And  she  snuled  at  him  very  sweetly.  He  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  Protestations  seemed  out  of  place.  Her  goodness  had 
even  silenced  his  regrets. 

They  walked  up  the  narrow  pathway  through  the  garden, 
between  the  sweet  peas  and  hollyhocks,  and  the  sun  sank  down 
behind  the  hills,  leaving  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  ri\'er  as  they 
entered  the  house  together. 


\ 


SI* 


The  Oven  Islands. 


A  VISIT  to  certain  islets  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  which  rejoice  in  the 
name  of  *  the  Ovens,'  was  undertaken  by  us  for  the  purpose 
of  archseological  research,  pure  and  simple.  Archaeologists  are 
accused  of  being  slightly  oblivious  to  passing  events  in  the  great 
absorption  of  their  subject ;  and,  perhaps,  that  was  why  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that,  whilst  war  was  pending  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  whilst  the  steamers  which  protect  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  removed  for  fear  that  the  Greek  population 
should  steal  them,  the  Oven  Islands,  with  their  wealth  in  har- 
bourage and  distance  from  government  control,  were  not  the  safest 
place  for  Dr.  Dryasdust  and  his  wife  to  pitch  their  tent. 

There  are  four  Oven  Islands  lying  close  together,  and  I  believe 
they  owe  their  name  to  certain  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  which  to  the 
inhabitants  look  like  ovens :  only  one  of  them  is  inhabited,  and  on 
this  there  is  only  one  village,  called  Kroussse,  which  consists  of 
forty  houses.     The  inhabitants,  in  fact,  are  all  members  of  one 
family,   over  whom   the   common   ancestor.    Captain    All   Holy 
(Panagiotes),  a  retired  sponge-fisher,  rules  supreme.     It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  to  be  plunged  into  a  society  so  truly  patri- 
archal as  this  was;  to  witness  the  respect  paid  to  the  eighty  years 
which  weighed  but  lightly  on  All  Holy's  shoulders ;  to  hear  how 
every  voice  was  hushed  when  he  spoke  ;  how  at  the  feast  his  was 
the  first  song,  and  how  his  advice  was  law  in  the  councils  held  in 
the  village  church.     He  told  us  that  he  had  been  born  in  the 
Oven  Islands,  and  that  in   his   youthful  days  only  four  houses 
existed  on  the  island.     He  delighted  in  recounting  stirring  inci- 
dents of  the  revolution,  during  which  time  the  Ovens  were  the 
hotbed  of  piracy.     He  had  had  many  sons  and  daughters  bom  to 
him  at  Kroussae,  who  in  their  turn  had  so  increased  the  popula- 
tion that  the  number  of  houses  had  of  necessity  been  multiplied 
by  ten. 

Husbands  and  wives  had  been  imported  from  the  adjoining 
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island  of  Kikaria,  where  everyone  knows  Captain  All  Holy,  of  the 
Ovens,  and  is  proud  to  claim  relationship  with  him  by  those 
strange  ties  of  kindred  which  puzzle  the  uninitiated  in  the  Greek 
social  system ;  such  as, '  fellow  father-in-law,'  *  fellow  godfather,'  and 
the  like.  Captain  All  Holy's  family  had  originally  emigrated 
from  Patmos,  a  highly  respectable  island,  which  revels  in  tradi- 
tions of  St.  John ;  consequently  the  importations  from  Nikaria 
are  looked  down  upon ;  for  no  island  in  these  seas  has  a  worse  re- 
putation: its  inhabitants  are  nomad  charcoal  burners,  and  so 
wedded  to  their  primitive  line  of  life  that  when  on  one  occasion 
a  Nikariote  who  had  made  some  money  at  Smyrna  returned 
home,  bringing  with  him,  amongst  other  comforts,  a  four-post  bed, 
his  compatriots  were  so  scandalised  by  its  appearance  that  they 
dragged  it  into  the  village  square  and  reduced  it  to  charcoal. 
Evil  report  also  says  that  most  of  those  hideous  deformities 
which  beg  from  you  on  the  bridges  at  Constantinople  are  manu- 
factured by  heartless  parents  on  Nikaria ;  so  the  descendants  of 
All  Holy  have  probably  just  cause  for  looking  down  upon  their 
consorts  who  hail  from  there. 

The  male  descendants  of  Fanagiotes  are  either  shepherds  or 
sponge-fishers,  whilst  the  females  are  remarkable  only  for  their* 
extreme  simplicity  and  servile  obedience  to  their  husbands.   They 
deal  largely  in  magic  and  spells,  and  they  hoard  amongst  them- 
selves superstitions  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist  elsewhere. 

Those  who  witnessed  our  arrival  one  stormy  wet  evening  in 
April  received  us  with  great  effusion:  it  was  raining  in  such 
torrents  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  live  in  our  tent ;  it  was 
even  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  village.  So  we  took  refuge  for 
the  night  in  a  tiny  coffee-shop  which  Captain  All  Holy  keeps  down 
by  the  shore.  Fifteen  souls  in  all  were  collected  in  this  apart- 
ment, not  to  mention  dogs,  cats,  and  hens ;  and  as  the  night  came 
on  the  storm  so  increased  in  fury  that  none  of  our  comforts  could  be 
brought  from  our  boat.  We  dined  off  a  tin  of  lobster,  and  then  re- 
signed ourselves  to  be  stared  at,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  as  those 
only  can  stare  whose  staring  appetite  has  never  been  assuaged  by  ex- 
hibitions and  wonders  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  was  a  simple 
child-like  stare  which  meant  no  rudeness,  but  genuine  delight. 
They  left  us  at  last  in  possession  of  the  room.  I  lay  on  my  ulster 
and  on  boards ;  my  wife  reposed  in  her  hammock ;  and  to  our  man- 
servant Matthew  we  generously  handed  over  the  sole  and  separate 
use  of  All  Holy's  bed  and  its  entomological  treasures.  Evils  in 
the  night  are  doubly  hard  to  bear,  and  T  novor  romember  a  dawn 
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more  acceptable  than  that  which  shone  on  Kroussae  towards  ttc 
close  of  last  April,  with  a  brilliant  sun  to  diy  -as  and  the  prospect 
of  a  cleaner  home* 

Up  in  the  village  we  secured  a  largish  room,  out  of  which  we 
turned  every  movable  thing.  We  hired  a  woman  to  clean  it, 
whose  only  dustpan  was  her  own  petticoat,  and  her  only  brash 
was  nearly  bald.  After  some  hours'  work  it  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  exceedingly  dirty  English  room ;  but  \re  had  our  own 
beds  and  bedding  and  our  own  canteen,  and  thus  we  settled  down 
in  our  Oven  Island  home.  We  had  four  windows  without  auj 
glass  in  them,  a  door  opening  on  to  an  outside  staircase,  and 
Matthew  slept  and  cooked  in  a  dirty  hole  below  us.  Our  landlady, 
Mrs.  Peace,  was  one  of  All  Holy's  eldest  daughters.  She  had  had 
fourteen  children,  she  told  us,  in  her  day ;  seven  of  them  were  still 
living  at  Kroussae,  married,  and  with  houses  of  their  own,  and 
three  had  *  gone  to  Hades.'  She  was  a  bustling,  stirrings  woman, 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  whose  great  pride  was  having '  once  been 
to  Patmos  afid  having  said  her  prayers  in  the  cave  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. KShe  thought  herself  very  lucky  to  have  secured  us  as 
tenants,  and  was  a  cotistant  visitor. 

The  next  day  was  that  dedicated  to  St.  George,  a  holiday  of 
course,  so  no  workmen  were  to  be  found  who  would  accompany 
us  to  the  proposed  site  of  our  explomti*6ns.  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
to  s(?e  the  so-called  Kapa  fires  whidh,-*on  the  vigil  of  St.  George, 
were  lit  at  Kroussfr* :  it  was  a  weird  sight  to  see  the  wonoien  and 
children  dancing  around  them  and  singing,  ^  Get  oilt,  yo  fl6asl 
get  out,  ye  bugs !  get  out,  ye  mighty  rats  V  It  is  a  superstition, 
connected,  I  suppose,  with  St.  George's  mythical  victory  over  the 
dragon,  that  he  has  likewise  power  to  destroy  the  smaller  tor- 
mentors of  the  human  race.  I  was  told  that  a  similar  performance 
is  gone  through  on  St.  George's  other  day  in  November ;  and,  as 
circumstances  turned  out,  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of 
remaining  for  the  feast  day  in  the  village. 

St.  George's  Church,  with  its  bell  hung  to  a  tree  outside, 
looked  very  gay  :  it  had  been  newly  whitewashed  for  the  occasion; 
its  floor  was  strewed  with  myrtle  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  and  its 
picture  of  St.  George  was  dressed  up  in  a  new  piece  of  chintz 
for  the  occasion.  As  the  service  proceeded  I  looked  at  this  pictnfe, 
which  represents  St.  George  on  a  winged  horse  piercing  the 
dragon,  whilst  the  princess  and  the  flocks  stood  trembling  by ; 
and  as  I  looked  I  thought  how  kindred  are  the  legends  of  Chris- 
tendom to  those  of  heathen  days  when  read  here  on  their  native  soil. 
Who  is  St.  George  but  Perseus  ?    Is  not  the  horse  Pegasus  ?     The 
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princess  is  Andromeda,  and  your  story  is  almost  complete.  Perseus 
for  merry  England  would  sound  odd  enough  to  our  ears,  and  still 
odder  would  it  be  to  tell  the  aristocracy  of  England  that  they 
had  been  married  in  a  temple  of  Perseus  not  far  from  Hanover 
Square. 

The  amusements  for  the  evening  were  simple  but  character- 
istic :  the  men  assembled  together  in  a  shady  garden,  cut  up  a 
lamb  into  tiny  pieces,  and  boiled  the  bits  in  a  caldron  which 
cast  a  savoury  odour  far  and  wide.  When  they  had  eaten  enough, 
and  drunk  and  sung  songs  to  their  hearts' content,  they  joined  the 
ladies,  who  had  hitherto  only  dared  to  peep  occasionally  at  the 
lords  of  creation  over  the  garden  wall ;  and  then  dancing  begian — 
the  strange  singing  dances  of  Nikaria,  in  which  men  and  women 
revolve  in  a  long  wavy  circle,  singing  as  they  move  part-songs 
more  monotonous  than  beautiful,  and  our  earlier  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  bagpipe  and  lyre  and  the  discordant 
yells  of  inebriation. 

We  went  to  our  work  next  morning,  taking  with  us  our  tent, 
our  provisions,  and  ten  workmen ;  we  were  rowed  in  a  boat  some 
dozen  miles  to  the  site  of  our  proposed  excavations — a  hillock  by 
the  sea,  on  which  had  formerly  stood  a  marble  temple.  That  we 
slept  peacefully  in  our  tent  when  the  workmen  left  us  all  alone  for 
the  night,  that  we  rejoiced  in  the  cleanliness  and  solitude  which 
surrounded  us,  we  owed  to  our  ignorance  rather  than  to  our 
courage.  I  fancy  that  if  we  had  known  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
two-masted  caique  in  the  harbour  of  Kroussae  that  evening,  and 
of  its  object,  we  should  not  have  slept  so  well,  and  we  should  not 
have  enjoyed  our  evening  stroll  amongst  the  rocks  and  brushwood. 
Luckily  for  us  our  researches  were  not  crowned  with  success ;  the 
spot  was  not  a  promising  one ;  so  we  decided  to  return  to  the 
village  on  the  following  morning.  As  we  entered  the  harbour  the 
new  arrival  at  once  arrested  our  attention.  *  She  is  quite  a  fine 
boat,'  we  said  to  each  other.  *  We  must  try  and  secure  her  for 
our  return  voyage,'  I  innocently  remarked  to  our  boatmen ;  but 
they  shook  their  heads  mysteriously ;  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing wrong  about  her,  for  she  had  no  flag  and  her  colour  of  dark 
chocolate  did  not  look  prepossessing. 

There  was  much  confusion  and  secret  talking  when  we  got  on 
shore.  All  Holy's  coflFee-shop  was  full,  and  so  was  his  son's  up  in 
the  village,  and  amongst  the  company  we  soon  recognised  the 
strangers,  ill-conditioned,  European-dressed  men.    Mrs.  Peace  was 

the  first  to  tell  us  all  about  them.    It  was  a  well-known  pirate 
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boat  which  often  paid  the  Oven  Islands  a  visit.  Karabas,  a  Sami- 
ote  of  evil  reputation,  who  had  murdered  a  man  in  Sjra  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  was  their  captain,  and  his  crew  of  twenty-tvo 
men  were  selected  from  amongst  the  greatest  ruffians  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.  They  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
concluded  she,  '  they  have  even  got  torpedoes  on  board  to  prevent 
anyone  from  venturiug  alongside.'  Their  object  this  time  in 
visiting  the  Ovens  was  to  capture  the  English  archaeologists,  and 
of  this  object  they  made  no  secret  when  conversing  in  the  cafL 

Our  position  w^e  at  once  recognised  as  highly  critical;  ^^e 
hardly  dared  to  think  of  the  night  we  had  spent  in  solitude  incur 
tent;  and  our  only  chance  of  safety  now  lay  in  support  from  tk 
Oven  Islanders.  By  great  good-luck,  Mrs.  Peace's  son-in-law  had  a 
small  store  close  to  our  house,  and,  moreover,  he  had  some  money 
by  him ;  consequently  the  presence  of  pirates  disturbed  him  almost 
as  much  as  it  did  us ;  and  to  this  fact  I  firmly  believe  we  owed  the 
allegiance  of  the  islanders. 

Towards  evening  we  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  chiucb,  at 
which  were  present  Captain  All  Holy,  two  of  his  sons,  the  demarcii, 
who  had  married  the  captain's  third  daughter,  the  two  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  feebly  represented  their  Government  on  the  Oreus, 
my  servant  Matthew,  and  myself.  The  Greeks  were  loud  in  their 
protestations  of  good  faith ;  the  Turks  merely  looked  on  ifl  a 
cynical  fashion  and  said  nothing  whilst  we  examined  their  guns 
and  pronounced  them  valuable  only  as  firewood.  Besides  these 
we  found  that  there  were  twelve  other  guns  on  the  island,  all  of 
them  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  reality. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  little  army  of  Oven  Islanders,  under  the 
generalship  of  our  ser\^ant,  who,  to  our  comfort,  we  knew  was  aa 
excellent  shot,  should  be  formed  for  our  protection.  Even' 
available  weapon  was  to  be  produced,  and  our  house  was  to  be 
barricaded  and  surrounded  by  our  faithful  followers.  Captain 
All  Holy  concluded  the  proceedings  by  stating,  *  Nothing  more  can 
be  done  to-night ;  to-morrow  the  demarch  shall  demand  of  Captain 
Karabas  his  papers,  and  state  that  a  steamer  is  daily  expected 
from  Chios  in  pursuit  of  pirates.'  Greeks  are  always  ready  with 
a  lie,  and  the  old  man's  stratagem  met  with  universal  applause.  f 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Peace  hard  at  | 
work  with  the  barricades  :  large  stones  were  being  carried  up  to  our 
room  with  which  to  block  up  the  windows ;  the  door,  which  was  de- 
cidedly a  weak  point,  was  being  mended ;  and  women  were  gathered 
in  clusters  outside,  who,  being  far  behind  ISIrs.  Peace  in  courage, 
could  do  no  more  than  lament  the  calamitv  which  thev  felt  sure 
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was  impending.  In  spite  of  the  circumstances  we  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  misery  of  Sirs.  Peace's  daughter-in-law,  a  gaunt, 
unkempt  young  woman,  who  was  married  to  the  storekeeper. 
The  exigencies  of  the  position  had  quite  bereft  her  of  any  senses 
she  may  ever  have  had,  and  she  went  about  exclaiming,  '0 
mother-in-law !  lanakki  must  axe  the  corpse.'  Mrs.  Peace  would 
not  explain  this  statement  to  me  until  I  pressed  her  warmly,  and 
then  she  told  me  how  her  daughter-in-law  was  only  a  Nikariote, 
and  that  those  despised  islanders  believe  that  if  a  misfortune  falls 
on  anyone  it  is  because  he  has  been  at  enmity  with  a  man  who 
has  died.  The  only  way  to  avert  calamity  is  to  go  at  night, 
exhume  the  body,  and  break  up  the  bones  with  an  axe.  The 
Bishop  of  Samos,  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  extends  to  Nikaria, 
has  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  down  this  miserable  superstition ; 
but  in  remote  places  like  the  Ovens  superstition  is  more  powerful 
than  episcopal  mandates. 

At  length  darkness  came  on,  and  with  it  hon-ors  innumerable. 
No  one  went  to  bed,  and  the  whole  village  was  wide-awake.  Men 
in  great  homespun  coats  paraded  in  front  of  our  house,  and  we 
almost  felt  as  if  we  were  at  a  play,  and  were  incapable  of  reahsing 
the  grim  horrors  of  our  situation.  Occasionally  a  story  I  had 
heard  of  a  pirate  boat  which  in  these  very  waters  had  boarded  a 
caique,  robbed  the  captain  and  his  two  mates,  tied  them  to  the 
masts,  and  scuttled  the  boat  would  flit  across  my  mind ;  but  I 
think  at  the  time  the  novelty  of  our  position  was  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise.  The  noises  of  that  night  were  something  awful. 
Every  dog  on  the  island  barked  at  the  unusual  disturbance ;  the 
men  made  use  of  a  weird-sounding  instrument  they  call  a  bourlaa 
— just  a  thick  reed  hollowed  out  with  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  call  one  another  when  out  on  the  mountains  or  when  they  get 
separated  at  sea.  It  has  a  deep,  unearthly  sound — somewhat  akin 
to  an  Australian  bull-roarer — ^and  I  am  sure  we  were  more  alarmed 
at  this  than  at  the  idea  of  pirates. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  night,  and  with  the  morning 
our  confidence  returned.  With  consummate  cheek  Karabas  and 
some  of  his  men  not  only  came  ashore,  but  came  to  take  stock  of 
us;  and  as  they  did  so  we  took  care  to  show  them  our  six- 
chambered  revolvers.  *  Even  the  woman  is  armed,'  they  were 
overheard  to  say ;  and  I  doubt  if  this  inspection  of  us  gave  them 
satisfaction.  Matthew  went  to  the  caf6  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  them.  *  Where  are  they  going?'  was  asked. 
*  To  Patmos,'  was  the  reply ;  a  most  deliberate  falsehood,  for  we 
were  bound  in  the  other  direction. 
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'  When  will  they  go  ?  '  Immediately  was  the  replj.  But  from 
this  conversation  we  gathered  no  encouragement,  for  it  sugg^ed 
the  disagreeable  idea  that  the  pirates,  finding'  we  were  so  well 
protected  in  the  Ovens,  intended  to  waylay  us  on  our  voyage ;  aDd 
as  the  thought  occurred  to  us  we  cursed  our  folly  for  allowing  our 
zeal  for  antiquities  to  lead  us  into  such  a  trap. 

Captain  All  Holy's  plan  was  crowned  with  apparent  success; 
Karabas  and  his  men  took  alarm  at  once,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
that  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bated  caique 
spread  her  sails  and  leave  the  harbour  of  tbe  Ovens.  We 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  our  departure  for  same 
days  to  come,  for  we  felt  sure  our  movements  would  be  watched; 
and  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  enemy  we  dispersed  aoi 
soldiers  all  over  the  hills.  Some  brought  back  word  that  she  had 
sailed  for  Nikaria,  others  that  they  had  seen  her  on  her  way  U) 
Samos.  Opinions  were  greatly  at  variance,  but,  notwithstanding, 
great  ease  and  contentment  came  over  us  that  evenings,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  we  were  in  bed,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  wearied. 

We  had  not  been  asleep  long — two  hours  at  the  most — when  a 
loud  hammering  at  the  door  below  awoke  us.     *  The  pirates  are 
coming,'  was  the  cry  which  accosted  our  stupefied   senses.   It 
passed  rapidly  from  man  to  man,  and  from  house  to  house :  dogs 
barked,  women  screamed,  bourlas  roared,  the  village  of  Krous8» 
was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.     General  IMatthew  was  up 
in  no  time.    I  never  knew  him  undress  during  the  three  winters 
he  has  travelled  with  us ;  in  fact,  night  garments  are    so  little 
known  in  the  Greek  islands,  that  unless  I  give  special  orders  to  the 
contrary,  the  washerwomen,  if  they  possess  starch,  insist  on  putting 
it  into  the  collars  and  cuffs  of  my  nightgown.     He  had  his  little 
army  in  marching  order  in  no  time,  and  they  started  off  towards 
the  cape,  behind  which  the  shepherd  who  had  given  the  alarm  said 
he  had  seen  the  pirate  ship  hiding.     And  there  they  found  her  sure 
enough,  just  in  the  act  of  sending  a  boatload  of  men  to  the  shore. 

General  Matthew  is  a  man  of  prompt  action;  so  without 
further  delay  he  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  fire,  although  the 
enemy  was  as  yet  out  of  reach  of  gunshot.  The  manoeuvre  was 
attended  by  immediate  success,  for  the  pirates  at  once  took  alarm 
and  rowed  back  to  their  ship;  and  our  soldiers  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  they  saw  the  sails  unfurled  again  and  Captain  Karabas 
and  his  crew  putting  out  once  more  to  sea.  The  intentions  of  our 
enemy  were  obvious.  They  had  thought  to  take  us  unawares  in 
tbe  night,  but  seeing  their  plan  was  discovered,  and  not  vrishing 
to  run  the  risk  of  encountering  so  effectual  an  opposition  as  the 
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Oven  Islanders  afforded,  they  thought  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valour,  and  sailed  away. 

But  though  we  felt  grateful  in  the  extreme  for  our  escape,  and 
very  charitably  disposed  towards  the  shepherd  who  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  us,  nevertheless  ugly  thoughts  for  the  future 
confronted  us :  we  were  still  on  the  Oven  Islands,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  safety  was  at  least  six  hours'  sail  with  a  favourable  wind. 
We  could  not  live  for  ever  where  we  were,  though  the  inhabitants 
kindly  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  do  so.  The  only  thing 
for  us  to  do,  we  said  to  ourselves  over  and  over  again,  was  to 
have  patience.  A  little  time  amongst  the  Oven  Islanders  would 
be  instructive ;  there  were  ancient  remains  on  the  hill  above 
Kroussas;  we  would  excavate;  and  we  would  improve  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inhabitants,  for  whom  we  now  felt  a  special 
liking,  since  they  had  been  so  active  in  our  defence ;  and  when  we 
finally  left  the  Ovens  we  would  do  so  in  the  dark  with  a  favourable 
wind  behind  us :  and  for  this  combination  of  circumstances  we 
resigned  ouFselves  to  wait. 

If  it.had  not  been  for  a  sense  of  danger  which  we  could  not 
altogether  stifle,  I  think  we  should  have  been  thoroughly  happy 
on  the  Ovens.  When  tired  of  our  friends  in  the  valley  we  could 
flee  to  the  mountains  and  enjoy  delicious  views  over  the  island- 
dotted  sea.  Within  an  easy  walk  of  our  home,  high  up  on  the 
hillside,  was  a  mandra^  that  is  to  say,  an  enclosure  for  flocks,  and 
adjoining  it  was  the  shepherd's  hut ;  and  if  we  presented  ourselves 
there  just  after  the  morning  milking  we  were  sure  of  being  offered 
a  brimming  gourd  of  milk,  and  then  we  could  watch  the  process 
of  cheese*making  with  primitive  instruments,  which  have  in  no 
way  altered  since  the  days  of  ancient  Hellas.  The  austerities  of 
the  Lenten  fast  were  now  over,  and  the  shepherds  were  busy 
making  themselves  cakes,  for  the  recipe  of  which  you  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  ^Eschines,  who  describes  certain  ^  cakes  com- 
posed of  butter,  flour,  and  aromatic  herbs,'  which  the  islanders  of 
his  time  made.  I  ate  one  of  these,  though  it  was  hard  and 
heavy,  and  strongly  flavoured  with  fennel,  chiefly  because  I  wished 
to  partake  of  food  so  truly  classical ;  and  for  the  rest  of  our  stay 
on  the  Ovens  we  were  burdened  with  gifts  of  them  firom  the  kindly 
inhabitants,  and  the  secret  disposal  of  these,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  donors,  formed  the  object  of  many  a  mountain  walk. 

With  a  mandra  close  to  us  affording  an  abundance  of  milk 
and  kids  oiu*  table  was  never  badly  supplied ;  of  course  we  had  no 
vegetables  save  onions  and  salads  of  mountain  herbs ;  and  then 
honey  was  abundant,  and  so  was  fish  ;  but,  after  all,  my  favourite 
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delicacy —  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it — was  snails :  fresh  spriDg 
snails  boiled  with  rice  mixed  well  with  olive  oil,  and  served  with 
hairpins  to  efiFect  the  extraction,  forms  a  dish  which  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  try  will  never  have  cause  to  repent.  One  of 
oiur  friends  had  a  garden  which  was  particularly  prolific  in  edible 
Knails,  and  we  were  invited  to  go  and  catch  snails  therein  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that  in  England  one  is  invited  to  a  good  day  $ 
fishing  in  a  favoured  stream.  *  It  has  horns,  yet  it  is  not  a  cow; 
it  carries  a  saddle,  yet  it  is  not  an  ass  ' :  this  is  a  specimen  of  Oven 
Island  wit  relating  to  snails. 

The  first  of  May  found  us  still  prisoners  on  the  Oven  Islands; 
and  though  getting  slightly  impatient  of  our  detention  we  were 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  gaily  they  decked  their 
houses  and  balconies  on  this  occasion  with  flowers  and  ears  of 
corn  ;  a  little  festival  which  seems  common  all  the  world  over  and 
in  all  ages,  a  pretty  homage  paid  to  the  fructifying  influence  of 
spring,  as  represented  in  the  ancient  world  by  floral  oflFerings  to 
Demeter.   We  were  told,  rather  mysteriously,  I  thoug-ht,  that  this 
was   the  eve  of   St.  Athanasius,  but  the   information  conveyed 
nothing  to  my  mind  beyond  a  passing  recognition  of  the  curious 
fact  that  the  saint's  day,  whose  name  signifies  immortality,  shoizJd 
be  identical  with  a  festival  which  is  symbolical  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  vegetable  life ;  and  if  I  had  not  luckily  noticed  the  yomg 
women  of  Kroussse  busy  in  conclave,  as  if  in  contemplation  of 
some  event,  I  fancy  we  should  have  left  the  Ovens  without  dis- 
covering that  a  quaint  and  interesting  ceremony  was  being  per- 
formed under  our  very  noses. 

The  day  of  St.  Athanasius  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
maidens  of  the  Ovens,  for  on  this  day,  by  a  curious  process,  they 
divine  who  is  to  be  their  future  husband.     Elsewhere  in  Greece 
they  do  this  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  Day,  but  here,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  they  have  chosen  for  the  ceremony  the  two  first 
days  of  May.     Preparations  for  the  divination  were  being  made 
when  I  discovered  them  on  the  vigil  of  the  saint.     The  maidens 
collect  together  in  one  house,  each  bringing  a  present  for  the  girl 
at  whose  home  the  divination  takes  place.     These  gifts  generally 
take  the  form  of  food  for  the  feast  on  the  morrow,  whilst  one  brings 
meal  which,  when  passed  through  a  sieve,  is  converted  into  salt  cakes, 
the  use  of  which  we  shall  presently  discover.     When  all  prelimi- 
naries are  settled  they  despatch  the  three  youngest  amongst  them 
to  three  of  their  friends  who  bear  the  name  of  *  Peace,'  a  curi- 
ously favourite  name  on  the  island :  these  three  Peaces  fill  small 
jars  with  water  from  the  well  without  speaking,  and  take  th^m  \q 
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the  maidens  in  their  house  ;  the  water  is  poured  into  a  big  jar, 
around  which  they  sit,  and  cast  into  it  flowers,  gold  or  silver 
ornaments,  and  each  maiden  is  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  article 
she  has  thrown  in.  Before  separating  for  the  night  this  jar  is 
put  on  the  roof,  that  it  may  '  see  the  stars,'  as  the  expression  goes, 
and  they  try  to  do  this  without  letting  any  of  the  young  men  see, 
for  there  is  a  tradition  amongst  them  that  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  young  men  played  the  annoying  practical  joke  of  stealing 
the  ornaments,  and  thereby  rendering  the  divination  abortive. 

The  maidens  all  returned  home  when  it  was  dark.  Somehow 
they  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  the  proceeding,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Next  day  at  dawn  they  reassembled  at  the  same 
house,  and  from  this  time  till  midday  they  were  mysteriously 
engaged  at  their  work.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  ingress  was 
forbidden  even  to  the  inquisitive  English;  however,  we  heard 
them  singing  in  low  monotonous  voices  from  without,  and  were 
told  that  during  this  time  they  continue  to  stir  the  jar  and  all 
that  was  within  it.  Occasionally  their  songs  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  beating  of  a  brass  dish,  the  true  meaning  of  which  mystic 
rit«  I  was  unable  to  gather  from  my  married  female  informants. 

When  the  hour  of  midday  arrived  the  singing  and  the 
stirring  ceased,  for  the  time  of  feeding  had  come;  and,  shocking 
to  relate,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  so  much  wine  at 
this  meal  that  they  approach  intoxication,  and  when  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Bacchic  Maenads  they  eat  the  salt  cakes  and  lie 
around  the  room  to  sleep.  This  is  called  the  *  divination  sleep,' 
and  during  its  continuance  they  suppose  that  they  have 
revealed  to  them  in  dreams  the  person  of  their  future  husband, 
though  the  name  is  not  as  yet  disclosed  to  them.  When  all  are 
awake  and  recovered  from  the  efiFects  of  the  meal,  they  again  seat 
themselves  around  the  jar  in  a  circle,  and  sing  a  strange  couplet, 
which  may  be  roughly  translated  as  follows : — 

Awake,  now,  0  jtir,  and  sleep  not  so  hi»rd, 
And  by  sleeping  too  much  divination  retard ; 
For  still  all  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
And  there  is  my  love  whose  name  I  don't  know. 

The  youngest  girl  is  now  deputed  to  draw  out  the  articles 
from  the  jar  one  by  one,  and  as  this  is  done  a  verse  is  sung  by 
each  maiden  in  turn,  which  contains  some  punning  allusion  to  a 
man's  name ;  for  example,  viKa  o  Xaw  (the  people  conquers)  is 
easily  understood  to  be  Nicholas,  and  the  girl  whose  article  is 
drawn  out  as  the  verse  is  sung  takes  it  to  herself,  ponders  over  it 
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like  the  ancients  pondered  over  the  utterings  of  a  Delphic  onide, 
and  imagines  that  her  future  husband  will  bear  the  name  alluded 
to  in  the  verse.  With  this  concluding  ceremony  the  divination  of 
St.  Athanasius  is  brought  to  an  end,  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  a  man  who  plays  the  bagpipe  is  summoned  to  attend ;  no 
sooner  are  his  hideous  strains  heard  through  the  village  than  the 
young  men  begin  to  stroll  in,  and  the  evening",  according  to  the 
invariable  custom,  is  devoted  to  dancing. 

We  found  the  Oven  Islanders  very  great  people  for  amuse- 
ments ;  the  children,  the  young  men,  and  sometimes  even  the 
old  play  games  on  the  beach  much  as  our  youngsters  do  on  the 
\'illage  green ;  and  they  play  many  games,  too,  which  we  know 
well  in  England.     Is  it  that  men's  minds,  when  intent  on  sport, 
will  arrive  at  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion  all  the  world  over? 
I  think  so,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  any  traveller  has  ever  visited  the 
Oven  Islands  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
oranges  and  lemons,  blind  man's  buff,  and  games  of  a  kindred 
nature,  which  we  saw  under  different  names  certainly,  but  played 
in  much  the  same  fashion  on  the  beach. 

Most  of  the  games  partook  of  rather  a  bellicose  nature,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  hardiness  and  .spirit  of  our  friends.  A  game 
called  '  war '  is  distinctly  of  this  nature,  and  is  a  great  fevourite 
amongst  the  adult  population.    Two  sides  are  chosen,  the  *  ups ' 
and  the  '  downs,'  say  ten  on  each  side,  and  hostile  camps  are 
pitched  about  thirty  yards  apart ;  having  pre\'iously  come  to  a 
decision   as   to  which  side   is  to  commence  firing,   the  general 
of  the  '  ups '  marshals  his  men  in  a  row,  takes  a  ball  in  his  hand, 
and  when  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  given 
hurls  it  with  all  his  might  on  the  '  downs.'     If  it  is  caught  before 
it  falls,  one  of  the  *  ups '  has  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
'  downs '  as  prisoner  of  war ;  he  is  henceforth  termed  a  beast  of 
burden.    They  jump  on  his  back  and  ride  him  up  and  down  in 
triumph ;  if,  however,  as  it  frequently  happens,  it  is  not  caught, 
the  prisoner  who  is  hit  has  to  go  from  the  camp  of  the  ^  downs,' 
and  receives  similar  treatment.     The  next  shot  takes  place  from 
the  opposite  side,  until  not  a  man  is  left.  There  was  always  great 
excitement,  we  noticed,  when  only  one  was  left  in  each  camp,  and 
the  victory  generally  fell  to  the  thrower  of  the  ball. 

Whilst  their  elders  were  thus  engaged,  the  more  juvenile 
portion  of  the  population  were  to  be  seen  hard  by  engaged  in  a 
game  of  an  equally  rough  nature.  Four  of  them,  with  their  arms 
linked  and  their  backs  outwards,  were  dancing  slowly  round  in  a 
circle,  singing  as  they  went ;  to  one  of  them  was  attached  a  red 
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girdle,  the  other  end  of  which  was  held  by  another  boy,  whose 
duty  was  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  players  from  jumping  on  the 
backs  of  those  who  were  singing ;  if  anyone  succeeded  in  doing 
so  the  boy  with  the  girdle  was  defeated  and  gave  place  to 
another.  Scarcely  any  of  their  games  are  without  this  jumping 
on  the  back  as  a  sign  of  victory  and  humiliation  to  the  van- 
quished ;  rough  treatment  and  blows  naturally  ensue,  and  all  are 
borne  with  the  greatest  good-nature.  I  never  once  saw  them 
squabble  over  this  class  of  game ;  in  this  point  they  difiFer  from 
English  children.  It  is  very  diflferent,  however,  when  money  is 
at  stake.  In  the  game  of  omadesy  a  form  of  pitch  and  toss,  or 
in  the  cafeSy  where  the  men  fight  over  their  cards  and  labyrinth 
games,  the  disputes  often  take  alarming  proportions.  In  this 
characteristic  they  are  Greek,  and  undoubtedly  theirs  is  the 
sensible  view  to  take  of  the  matter ;  squabble  only  when  there  is 
something  substantial  to  be  gained  by  so  doing. 

Anybody  wishing  for  a  study  in  Greek  human  nature  could 
have  no  better  opportunity  than  we  had  when  watching  these 
islanders  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  games  by  the  shore. 
The  next  best  place  for  this  study  is  the  cafSj  where  every 
bargain,  however  small,  is  transacted  to  the  soothing  warble  of 
the  narghili.  One  day  we  sent  round  the  bellman,  here  called 
'  the  herald,'  to  tell  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ovens  to  bring  to  the 
cafe  any  embroideries,  old  plates,  or  curiosities  that  they  might 
have  in  their  possession ;  and  it  was  there  that  they  tried  to  con- 
vince us  that  a  rather  battered  English  penny  had  been  found  in 
an  ancient  tomb,  and  that  the  owner  had  been  offered  a  gold 
piece  for  it  in  Smyrna ;  and  yet  I  verily  believe  that  if  we  had 
offered  for  it  Turkish  coins,  suflBcient  to  make  a  halfpenny,  on  the 
day  of  our  departure,  the  owner  would  have  run  after  us  to  the 
boat  to  effect  the  change. 

The  day,  or  rather  night,  came  at  last  when  we  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  our  prison,  and  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  we  were 
once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  principality  of  Samos. 

Apparently  it  was  no  surprise  to  the  Samiotes  when  we  told 
them  that  Karabas  and  his  crew  had  been  after  us.  His  boat  had 
been  seen  on  its  way  to  the  Ovens,  and  our  visit  there  was  known 
to  everyone  on  Samos  ;  but,  with  the  usual  apathy  of  the  East,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  pursue  him  until  we  had  said  some  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  things  to  the  authorities.  Whether  our  enemy 
was  ever  caught  or  not  we  did  not  hear,  nor  do  we  now  so  much 
care, 

J,  Theodore  Bent. 
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On  the  Belfry  Tower. 

A  SKETCH, 

*  T  OOK  down  the  road.     You  see  that  mound 
Jj     Else  on  the  right,  its  grassy  round 
Broken  as  by  a  scar  ?' 

We  stood, 
Where  every  landscape-lover  should, 
High  on  the  gray  old  belfry's  lead, 
Scored  with  rude  names,  and  to  the  tread 
Waved  like  a  sea.     Below  us  spread 
Cool  grave-stones,  watched  by  one  great  yew. 
To  right  were  ricks ;  thatched  roofs  a  few ; 
Next  came  the  rectory,  with  its  lawn 
And  nestling  schoolhouse ;  next,  withdrawn 
Beyond  a  maze  of  apple  boughs. 
The  long,  low-latticed  Manor-house. 
The  wide  door  showed  an  antlered  hall : 
Then,  over  roof  and  chimney  stack. 
You  caught  the  fish  pond  at  the  back. 
The  roses,  and  the  old  red  wall. 
Behind,  the  Dorset  ridges  go 
With  straggling,  wind- clipped  trees,  and  so 
The  eye  came  down  the  slope  to  follow 
The  white  road  winding  in  the  hollow 
Beside  the  mound  of  which  he  spoke. 

'  There,'  said  the  Rector,  *  from  the  town 
The  Roundheads  rode  across  the  down. 
Sir  Miles — 'twas  then  Sir  Miles's  day — 
Was  posted  farther  south,  and  lay 
Watching  at  Weymouth ;  but  his  son — . 
Rupert  by  name — an  only  one, 
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The  veriest  youth,  it  would  appear, 
Scrambling  about  for  jackdaws  here. 
Spied  them  a  league  off.     People  say, 
Scorning  the  tedious  turret *way, 
(Or  else  because  the  butler's  care 
Had  turned  the  key  to  keep  him  there), 
He  slid  down  by  the  rain-pipe.     Then, 
Arming  the  hinds  and  serving-men     • 
With  half-pike  and  with  harquebuss. 
Snatched  from  the  wainscot's  overplus. 
Himself  in  rusty  steel-cap  clad. 
With  flapping  ear-pieces,  the  lad 
Led  them  by  stealth  around  the  ridge, 
So  flanked  the  others  at  the  bridge. 
They  were  but  six  to  half  a  score. 
And  yet  five  crop-ears,  if  not  more. 
Sleep  in  that  hillock.     Sad  to  tell. 
The  boy,  by  some  stray  petronel, 
Or  friend's  or  foe's — report  is  vague — 
Was  killed ;  and  then,  for  fear  of  plague, 
Buried  within  twelve  hours  or  so. 

'  Such  is  the  story.     Shall  we  go  ? 
I  have  his  portrait  here  below : 
Grave,  olive-cheeked,  a  Southern  face. 
His  mother,  who  was  dead,  had  been 
Something,  I  think,  about  the  Queen, 
Long  ere  the  days  of  that  disgrace, 
Saddest  our  England  yet  has  seen. 
Poor  child !     The  last  of  all  his  race.' 

ArsTix  DonsoN. 
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Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  *  Hathercourt  Eectory,'  *  Carrots,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  XL 

AVE  LINE  woke  the  next  morning  with  a  terrible  headache.  Un- 
usual emotion  or  exertion  was  apt  to  result  in  this  species  of 
suffering  with  her.  Many  a  time  as  a  child,  when  some  lesson  diffi- 
culty— for,  though  gifted  with  intellectual  capacity  considerably 
above  the  average,  she  was  not  a  quick  or  very  ready  learner — or 
sharp  reprimand  from  her  mother  had  sent  her  sobbing  to  bed, 
had  the  morning  found  her  so  overwhelmed  with  pain  as  to  be  for 
the  time  unable  to  take  in  the  sense  of  anything  said  to  her. 

This  was  the  case  the  day  after  her  strange  and  painful  inter- 
view with  Sir  Francis  Ayrton. 

It  was  *  most  unfortunate,'—*  tiresome  and  provoking '  were 
the  real  words  in  her  heart — said  Lady  Christina  when  Ladv 
Ayrton  called,  as  had  been  arranged,  to  drive  Aveline  and  her 
mother  on  a  round  of  shopping.  *  She  has  not  had  such  a  head- 
ache for  years.  I  saw  it  coming  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  at 
the  marriage.  Foolish  child,  she  is  far  too  impressionable.  She 
was  quite  upset  by  seeing  the  ceremony.' 

*Poor  dear — I  love  her  all  the  more  for  it,'  said  Lady  Ayrton. 
*  But  you  will  not  like  to  leave  her  then,  Christina?  We  must 
put  off  our  expedition  till  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  Aveline's  mother  replied ;  *  she  is  best  left  alone  in 
perfect  quiet.  I  understand  these  headaches.  I  believe  they  can 
be  thrown  off  by  a  person  of  great  energy  and  resolution.  I  my- 
self should  be  often  ill  if  I  let  myself  be  so.  But  Aveline  is 
different.  She  has  much  more  of  the  Vemey  laieaez  oiler  about 
her.     Why,  both  my  husband  and  Bart  Vemey  go  down  like  lead 
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if  one  of  their  little  fingers  aches.      And  Ave  is  just  the  same. 
They  think  themselves  dying  on  the  smallest  provocation.' 

*  But  Aveline  does  not  feel  so  ill  as  all  that,  I  trust  ? '  said  Lady 
Ayrton,  anxiously.  *  Should  you  not  send  for  the  doctor,  Christina  ? 
It  may  be  the  beginning  of  typhoid  fever,  or  gastric  fever,  or  who 
knows  what.' 

*  Oh,  no,  I  have  seen  her  too  often  like  that.  She  will  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  sooner  if  she  can  get  a  good  sleep. 
Leo  is  watching  beside  her.  I  assure  you  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  leave  her  alone.     I  am  really  not  uneasy,  Sophia.' 

Of  which  Sophia  was  already  only  rather  too  well  assured. 

*  And  what  is  Wilfred  about  this  morning  ? '  said  Lady 
Christina,  amiably,  as  she  settled  herself  comfortably  in  her  friend's 
luxurious  landau.  Material  well-being  always  had  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  nerves  of  Aveline's  mother,  *  I  thought  he  spoke 
of  coming  with  us.' 

*  So  he  did,'  said  his  mother.  *  But  he  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door  of  my  room  while  I  was  dressing  to  come  out,  to  say  he  could 
not  possibly  come.  He  was  shut  up  with  his  father  for  some  time 
this  morning.  They  are  busy  arranging  all  about  Garthdean — 
the  tiresome  part  of  it,  I  mean.  The  nice  part  will  come  after- 
wards. I  expect  Sir  Francis  will  give  Aveline  carte,  blanche 
about  refurnishing  it.' 

*How  delightful,'  exclaimed  Lady  Christina,  with  effusion. 
*  Dear  Sir  Francis,  how  very  generous  hejs ! ' 

Poor  woman !  a  very  few  hours  suflBced  to  bring  a  dolorous 
change  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream. 

That  afternoon,  Mr.  Vemey  was  summoned  to  a  private  talk 
with  Sir  Francis  Ayrton.  At  dinner-time  he  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied Jn  manner,  but  a  very  close  observer  might  have  detected 
a  shade  less  of  anxiety  in  his  expression  than  had  been  there  of 
late.  •.      -.  . 

*How  is  Ave  ? '  he  asked,  somewhat  abruptly,  of  his  wif^" 

*  Oh,  it  will  go  off  by  the  morning,  I  have  no  doubt,'  she 
replied  easily.  *She  seemed  asleep  quietly  enough  an  hour  or 
two  ago.' 

*  If  she  is  not  decidedly  better  to-morrow  morning,  you  must 
send  for  a  doctor,'  said  Mr.  Vemey.  *  She  has  not  spoken  to  you 
much  to-day?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Lady  Christina.  *  She  seemed  just  to  want 
to  stay  quiet.  She  is  always  like  that  when  she  has  these  head- 
aches.' 
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Mr,  Verney  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then — dlimct 
was  nearly  over  by  now — he  looked  up  again. 

*  Christina,'  he  said,  *  I  have  a  good  deal  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  evening.     Can  you  arrange  to  be  quite  iininterrui)ted?' 

'  Certainly,'  she  replied,  with  some  surprise.  *  Is  it  about  the 
settlements  on  Aveline?  Sophia  told  me  Sir  Francis  would  le 
wanting  to  talk  over  business  matters  with  you  some  day  soon/ 

'  He  sent  for  me  this  afternoon,  but  it  was  not  to  talk  about 
the  settlements,'  said  her  husband.  *  However,  i;re  had  better  g^j 
into  the  drawing-room.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  held  open  the  door  for  his  wife  io 
pass  through. 

Lady  Christina's  maid  was  surprised  and  rather  offended  i^^i 
evening  by  the  peremptory  way  in  which  she  was  run^  for,  only 
to  be  told  that  she  was  not  required  and  might  go  to  bed. 

*  There's  something  hup,'  she  said   to  herself,   as   she  slowly 
mounted  the  escalier  de  service  to  the  aixihne^  where,  on  con- 
dition of  a  handsome  present  on  their  return  to   England,  sbe 
had  agreed  to  sleep,  instead  of  rushing  back  to  London  the  day 
of  their  arrival,  as  she  bad  at  first  threatened.     '  And  I  don't  see 
*ns  my  lady  need  be  so  short  with  me,  considering  the  hinierest  I 
feel  in  the  family — especially  in  Miss  Verney,  poor  dear.    Therell 
be  something  to  be  thankful  for  if  she's  not  down  with  typhad 
fever,  as  it's  called  nowadays.     And  no  wonder  if  it  were,  with 
these  queer  ways  of  living — families  one  on  the  top  of  another  lite 
berths  in  a  steamer — which  it  stands  to  reason  can't  be  whole- 
some.' 

She  was  not  a  bad-hearted  woman,  and  Lady  Christina  was 
not  a  bad  mistress,  and  she  could  hardly  have  helped  pitying 
Aveline's  mother  had  she  seen  her,  as  she  then  was — sobbing, 
weeping  bitter  tears  of  disappointment  at  the  news  her  husbsz?^ 
had  told  her,  that  her  daughter's  engagement  to  Wilfred  Ayrton 
was  once  for  all  and  irrevocably  broken  off. 

*And  what  are  we  to  do  about  Chris — and  all  the  other 
troubles  ?  '  had  been  her  first  exclamation,  when  she  had  reali5f^ 
the  terrible  fact. 

*  I  don't  know.  I  can't  say.  But  at  least  we  shall  not  hav^ 
sold — yes,  sold — our  daughter,  Christina,'  was  his  reply. 

He  had  promised  Sir  Francis,  for  Aveline's  sake,  to  say  nothii)^ 
to  stir  up  any  avoidable  bitterness  on  his  wife's  part.  And  except 
for  this  one  outburst,  he  had  controlled  himself  well. 

J^ady  Christina  burst  into  tears. 
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*  How  can  you  speak  so  cruelly  ? '  she  sobbed  out.  *  You  know 
my  motives,  Owen.     I  only  want  to  do  the  best  for  our  children.* 

*Then  be  thankful  that  Fate,  or  Providence,  has  thwarted 
what  could  never  have  turned  out  a  best  for  the  eldest,  and  I  can 
almost  say,  the  dearest  of  them,'  he  replied  sternly. 

*  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  it  were  Aveline's  fault,'  she  said  to 
herself  afterwards,  when  alone,  *  though  I  have  given  my  word 
not  to  resent  it  to  her.  And  perhaps  she  is  not  to  blame.  It 
must  be  something  seriously  wrong  with  Wilfred  Ayrton  for  his 
own  father  to  take  part  against  him,  as  it  were.  But  it  might  as 
well  have  waited  to  come  out  till  they  were  married.  For  then, 
whatever  it  had  been,  they  would  have  had  to  take  care  of  Aveline. 
No,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  do  feel  as  if  it  were  her  doing,  and  I  must 
not  show  it.    After  all  my  exertions  for  her,  it  is  too  hard.' 

She  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  sob  herself  to  sleep  like  her 
daughter,  she  lay  awake  nearly  all  the  night,  longing  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  up  and  about  earlier  than  usual,  finding  in  restless 
energy  only  any  relief  from  her  aching  disappointment. 

The  first  post  brought  a  letter  from  her  friend.  Its  handwrit- 
ing was  of  the  shakiest ;  it  was  blurred  and  blotted  with  tears. 

*  You  will  know  by  your  own  feelings  what  I  am  suffering,' 
wrote  poor  Lady  Ayrton — *  or  rather  you  cannot  know.  Without 
selfishness  I  must  say  it  is  far,  far  worse  for  me  than  for  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  till  now  I  had  never  realised  to  the  full  what 
hopes  I  had  built  on  the  project  so  cruelly  dashed  to  pieces.  But 
I  have  promised  Francis  to  say  very  little,  and  it  is  true  it  would 
be  useless.  We  are  leaving  Paris  almost  immediately.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  seeing  you,  dearest  Christina,  in  England  before 
long,  when  perhaps  a  little  time  may  have  soothed  the  present 
bitterness  of  regret.' 

*  Worse  for  her  than  for  me,  indeed,'  said  Lady  Christina, 
*  Sophia  is  more  than  half  a  fool,  but  that  I  always  knew.  Worse 
for  her  than  for  me,  indeed !  Has  she  seven  children,  and  none  of 
them  provided  for  in  any  way ;  an  income  on  which  it  is  impoa^ 
sihle  to  live';  a  husband  who  has  no  sympathy,  and  is  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule  once  he  takes  up  a  notion?  It's  no  worse  for  her  about 
her  son  than  it  has  always  been.  Every  one  has  known  since  he 
was  a  schoolboy  that  he  was  a  coarse,  selfish  young  brute,  and 
Sophia  need  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  his  delinquencies  for 
the  first  time.  But  I  must  answer  it,  I  suppose ;  and  by-the-bye,  I 
had  better  go  and  see  how  Aveline  is,  as  she  particularly  asks  for 
news  of  her.' 

VOL.  IX.    NO.  LUI.  M  M 
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Fur,  in  a  postscript,  Lady  Ayrton  entreated  to  be  t>old  if  *  dear 
Aveline's '  headache  had  left  her. 

It  had  not  done  so.  She  was  very  little,  if  at  all  better 
than  the  day  before.  Lady  Christina  began  to  feel  a  littt 
anxious.  Provoked  and  irritated  as  she  was,  she  could  not  but  t^ 
conscious  of  a  pang  of  pity  as  Aveline  looked  up  with  her  sad. 
tired  eyes,  as  if  apologising  for  being  ill,  and  tried  to  say  she  t^' 
better. 

<  I  am  so  sorry,  mamma,'  she  whispered,  the  tears  welling  out 
as  she  said  it.  With  the  rupture  of  her  engagement^  with  tbr 
knowledge  of  the  keenness  of  her  mother's  disappointment — ftc 
Leonora  had  noticed  enough  at  breakfast  that  mornings  to  be  ablt 
to  assure  her  sister  that  *  mamma  knew ' — the  hard  cold  indignaticfi 
of  the  last  few  weeks  had  melted  away.  She  felt  herself  to  be,  ^- 
it  were,  deserving  of  Lady  Christina's  wrath ;  weak  and  worn  om 
by  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  almost  ready  to  iall  back 
into  the  old  groove  of  well-nigh  slavish  submission. 

^  I  don't  mind  how  harsh  mamma  is  to  me,'  she  said  to  Leo.  'I 
will  bear  anything,  I  am  so  sony  for  her ;  and  the  worst  of  it  i* 
I  know  I  must  always  now  be  a  source  of  disappointment  to  her. 
For  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  marry,  Leo — ^and  that  is  the  onlj 
thing  I  could  have  done  to  please  her.  If  I  could — if  I  might  but 
work  for  her  and  for  you  all !     Oh,  if  only  I  were  a  man ! ' 

But  such  thoughts  only  aggravated  her  suffering — and  then 
the  terrible  headache,  except  at  rare  intervals,  almost  deadened 
her.  She  was  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  at  all  costs,  the  doctor 
said,  otherwise  he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  And 
Leo,  a  bom  sick-nurse,  managed  to  soothe  her  by  saying  thej 
would  talk  it  all  over  afterwards,  there  was  no  telling  what  plans 
they  might  not  think  of  for  really  helping  poor  mamma — what 
Ave  had  to  do  now  was  to  lie  still  and  try  to  get  well. 

And  by  slow  degrees  the  pain  began  to  decrease,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  brain  disturbance  to  disappear. 

*  She  will  do  now,'  said  the  doctor,  *  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
you  continue  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  any  excitement.  A 
change  to  the  country  would  be  the  best  thing  if  you  could  possibly 
manage  it.' 

And  Mr.  Verney,  as  he  kissed  his  daughter,  telling  hercheeriJy 
that  all  would  be  right,  now  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  sensible 
girl  and  get  well,  wished  indeed  it  were  possible. 

But  material  cares  were  pressing  heavily  on  him,  poor  man, 
at  this  time.  A  few  weeks  would  bring  his  mission  to  Paris  to  an 
end,  and  it  was  already  only  too  clear  that  the  expenses  of  the 
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fauiily  Bojoum  there  would  be  considerably  iu  excess  of  the  extra 

X>ay.     It  had  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  place  Chris  with 

€t  private  crammer,  if  he  were  to  have  any  hope  of  passing  his 

examination  for  Woolwich ;  and  Arthur,  the  second  boy,  would  be 

leaving  school  at  Midsummer,  and  nothing  had  been  decided  as  to 

liis  career.     Then  the  younger  ones,  there  was  no  denying,  were 

*  coming  on '  at  an  alarming  rate.     And  Bart  Vemey,  the  kindest 

of  brothers,  had  done  all  he  could,  more  almost  than  he  was  justified 

in  doing.     Where  to  turn  for  help  to  tide  over  the  present  crisis 

Xiady  Christina's  husband  truly  did  not  know. 

In  any  case  country  air  for  Aveline  was  out  of  the  question. 

*  She  will  go  back  to  London  looking  infinitely  worse  than  when 
she  came  away.  I  wish  I  had  come  over  here  alone  and  left  them 
all  safe  at  home.  It  would  have  saved  some  money,  too,  and  this 
wretched  business  would  never  have  come  about,'  thought  the 
father,  though  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  not  without  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  this  very  *  business  * — ;the  prospect  of  its 
coming  to  pass,  that  is  to  say — had  been  at  the  root  of  Lacly 
Christina's  determination  to  transport  the  whole  family  across  the 
Channel. 

But  there  is  great  comfort  in  the  truism  that  at  the  worst 
things  must  take  a  tiun.  They  had  got  to  the  worst  apparently 
by  this  time  with  the  Verneys!.  For  just  as  Aveline  begaii 
to  creep  about  again,  thin  and  languid,  grateful  with  a  half- 
shrinking  gratitude^  painful. to  see,  for  her  mother's  somewhat 
grudgingly-bestowed  kindness,  and  Lady  Christina  had  added  tip 
the  Paris  bills  for  the  twentieth  time  in  vain  hopes  that  she  had 
over-estimated  their  amount,  down  came  a  good  fairy  in  the  shape 
of  faithful  old  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  full  of  sympathy,  curiosity, 
genuine  concern,  and,  most  valuable  of  all,  practical  readiness-  to 
help.  '.,'*'•. 

*  I  have  known  nothing,'  she  said.  *  Since  the  marriage  a  fort- 
night ago ' — was  it  only  a  fortnight  ago  ?  thought  Aveline,  from 
her  so£a  in  the  comer  of  the  room — *  Alice  and  I  are  at  Chateau 
Villers,  her  little  place  near  Montmorenci — shut  up,  seeing  no 
one.  We  wanted  a  rest,  and  we  missed  the  child — and  she  and 
Maurice  came  to  us  for  two  nights.  Now  they  are  with  his 
people,  and  will  join  us  next  week,  and  we  shall  all  go  together 
to  Bourgogne  next  month.  Just  now  we  only  come  into  Paris  for 
a  day  now  and  then.  But  why  did  you  not  write,  Christine,  to 
tell  us  of  this  poor  darling's  illness  ?  It  was  not  treating  us  like 
true  friends,  my  child.' 
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Lady  Christina  glanced  at  her  daughter, 

*  I  thought  of  writing,'  she  said,  *  but  so  much  has  happeoei 
I  have  been  so  busy  and  so  terribly  engrossed.      Then  ATelitr 
illness  seemed  to  put  everything  wrong.' 

*  Naturally,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  But,  still,  things  might  V 
worse.  The  child  is  getting  better.  It  is  not  like  you  to  h^ 
heart,  Christine,' 

For  all  answer  Lady  Christina  threw  her  arms  ix>und  her  cL 
friend's  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  don't  think  things  could  be  much  worse.' 
Aveline  was  terribly  startled.     She  had  never  before  seen  he: 

mother  cry — *not  like  that,  at  least,'  she  told  Leo  afterwards: 
and  the  tears  of  a  hard,  practical,  unemotional  nature,  when  thej 
do  come,  are  painful  to  see. 

^  Mamma,'  she  said,  ^  dear  mamma,'  and  she  tried  to  get  up 
and  cross  the  room.  But  the  words  were  faint,  and  the  effort  to 
speak  seemed  to  choke  her.  In  another  moment  she  had  fallen 
back  on  the  sofa  unconscious. 

It  was  not  a  very  bad  faint,  it  was  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  agitation  in  the  girl's  weakened  state.  But  it  frightened 
Lady  Christina  thoroughly.  Never  since  her  childhood  hd 
Aveline  known  her  mother  so  genuinely  anxious  and  tender. 

^  It  is  like  when  I  was  little  and  had  the  measles,  TnAinnia 
dear,'  she  whispered,  when  she  was,  comparatively  speaking,  well 
again  and  able  to  be  left  in  Leo's  charge,  while  her  mother  went 
oif  with  Madame  de  Boncoeur  for  the  good  talk  on  which  the  old 
lady  insisted. 

*  She  is  very  weak,  the  poor  child,'  said  she,  shaking  her  head 
sagely,  when  she  found  herself  alone  with  Christina. 

*  Yes.  The  doctor  says  she  should  have  country  air.  But  it 
is  impossible.  We  shall  be  returning  to  London  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  and  I  have  so  much  upon  me  to  see  about  already. 
It  is  quite  impossible.' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  But  first — ^tell 
me  more,  my  dear  Christine.  You  said  much  had  happened,  and 
I  can  see  it  has  not  been  of  a  pleasant  kind.  Tell  me  all.  I  have 
known  you  nearly  all  your  life.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and — ^I  am 
a  rich  woman,  Christine.     Do  not  have  any  false  pride.' 

For  she  was  a  very  shrewd  old  woman  too.  She  guessed 
pretty  correctly  that  no  troubles  were  so  likely  to  overcome 
Christina  so  completely  as  those  connected  with  money. 

And  liady  Christina  told  her  all — ^all,  that  is  to  say,  that  she 
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Vierself  knew.  For  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  causes  of  the 
irupture  of  Aveline's  engagement,  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  and  Mr. 
A^erney  had  determined  to  be  silent. 

*  There  were  disgraceful  things  that  came  out  about  the  young 
man.  I  do  not  know  all  the  particulars,  and  of  course  Aveline 
Avill  never  know.  Owen  and  Sir  Francis  had  an  interview,  and 
Aveline  had  already  got  frightened  by  something  she  had  over- 
Iieard.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  was.  I  was  forbidden  to 
talk  to  her  about  it.  She  was  already  ill.  But  all  was  given  up. 
It  had  to  be.     His  poor  mother  feels  it  terribly.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Madame  de  Boncoeur,  *  it  is  of  course  much  worse 
for  her  than  for  you.' 

*  That  is  what  she  said,'  replied  Lady  Christina,  in  some 
surprise.  *Do  you  think  so  too?  I  cannot  see  it.  It  is  no 
ease  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  ^Aem,'  she  added,  with 
a  bittemess  which  prevented  the  coarseness  of  the  speech  from 
being  too  conspicuous.  But  to  the  practical,  matter-of-fact  old 
Frenchwoman  it  would  not  in  any  case,  perhaps,  have  appeared  in 
that  light. 

*  No,'  she  agreed,  *  that  is  true.  And  such  cases  are  very 
serious ;  but  still,  Christine,  they  are  not  the  worst.  But  t^ll 
me  all,  my  dear.     Is  it  anything  new  about  your  sons  ?' 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lady  Christina  to  be  able  to  unbosom 
herself  of  all  her  troubles  to  so  kind  and  sympathising  a  listener. 
Madame  de  Boncoeur  remained  more  than  an  hour  closeted  with 
her,  and  when  the  old  lady  left,  it  was  with  the  kindliest  *  au 
rtx^oxr  then,  till  to-morrow,  when  I  will  call  for  Aveline.' 

And  Lady  Christina's  face  looked  ten  years  younger  when 
she  rejoined  her  daughters. 

'  She  is  the  best  and  kindest  woman  in  the  world,'  she  ex- 
claimed with,  for  her,  rare  eflFusiveness.  *  Aveline,  you  are  sure 
to  get  well  now.  Madame  de  Boncoeur  is  coming  to  fetch  you  to- 
morrow to  take  you  out  to  the  country  for  ten  days  or  so.  And 
you  will  see  Modeste ;  she  and  her  husband  are  to  be  at  Chateau 
Villers  next,  week — you  will  like  that  V 

*  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,'  Aveline  replied,  while  a  faint  colour  rose 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  *  there  could  be  nothing  I  should  like  so  much. 
And  I  shall  get  quite  strong,  you  will  see,  and  come  back  able  to  help 
you  with  all  you  will  have  to  do  when  the  time  comes  for  going 
home.  Mamma,  dear,'  she  went  on,  with  a  touching  appeal  in  her 
voice,  *you  have  been  so  kind  to  me — you  will  let  me  be  a  very- 
useful  daughter  to  you  now  ?     It  is  all  I  can  do.' 
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'  Yoii  must  get  strong  first  of  all,'  said  Lady  Christina.  Her  tot- 
was  a  little  hard ;  but  Aveliue  did  uot  inind ;  it  was  a  ^ood  deL 
not  to  be  answered,  as  she  often  had  been,  mth  chilling  contem]ir. 

*  Aveline,*  said  her  mother,  when  Leonora  had  left  the  rooic 
*  I  have  not  told  you  all  that  that  good  kind  friend  has  done.  Sb^ 
has  given  me  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand  francs — four  hundrei 
pounds,  Aveline.  She  insisted  on  it ;  she  wanted  ev^en  to  makr 
it  more ;  she  made  me  tell  her  all  our  anxieties.  This  will  \\^ 
over  the  present  difficulties,  and  if  only  Chris  g'ets  through,  tK- 
worst  will  surely  be  over.' 

*  Oh,  mamma,  how  good  of  her  I  *  exclaimed  Aveline. 

'  She  is  my  oldest  friend  in  the  world,  it  is  true.  That  takt»? 
away  the  feeling  of  obligation,'  said  Lady  Christina. 

But  Aveline  thought  to  herself  that  not  many  *  oldest  friends 
in  the  world '  would  be  capable  of  such  thoughtful  generosity. 

The  next  day  saw  Aveline  safely  installed  at  the  Chatean  de 
Villers  under  the  kind  care  of  Madame  de  Boncoeur  and  her 
daughter. 

And  that  same  day  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Ayrton  left  Paris  for 
London.  Their  son  was  to  have  accompanied  them,  but  an  hour 
or  two  before  they  were  to  leave,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Sir  Franci:^ 
by  a  special  messenger. 

*  What's  this?'  he  said  impatiently.  ^Sorne  bill,  I  suppose. 
You  told  me  you  were  certain  everything  was  settled  ?'  he  went 
on,  turning  to  the  courier. 

*  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  It  may,  perhajis,  be 
something  of  Mr.  Ayrton's,'  he  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

*  If  so,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  should  not  be 
addressed  to  me,'  said  Sir  Francis,  as  he  proceeded  to  open  it. 
The  writing  was  not  like  that  of  a  tradesman — of  a  French  trades- 
man especially — and  the  name  and  title  were  correctly  given  in 
the  English  way. 

Sir  Francis's  face  changed  as  he  read  the  opening  words.  It 
changed  still  further  as  he  read  on.  Finally,  a  grim  smile,  half 
cynical,  half  contemptuous,  settled  on  to  his  face. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  what  one  might  have  expected,'  he  said ;  •  I 
suppose  it  might  have  been  worse — it  might  have  been  a  barmaid 
or  a  ballet-girl — and  in  this  case,  at  least,  if  it  is  so  one  does  not 
know  it.  But  oh,  spirits  of  my  ancestors  of  Ayrton  Manor  and 
Garthdean ! ' 

There  was  no  time,  however,  for  indulgence  in  reflections, 
cynical  or  otherwise.  Lady  Ayrton  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room. 
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*  All  is  ready.  I  hope  you  are  feeling  pretty  well,  Francis. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  become  of  Wilfred.  He  went  out 
very  early  indeed  this  morning  and  has  not  come  back.  But  all 
liis  things  are  packed,  Irving  says.' 

Irving  was  Air.  Ajrrton's  own  man, 

*  Ah !'  said  Sir  Francis,  and  again  the  grim  smile  overspread 
b.ift  face.  *  Sophia,  try  to  be  sensible  and  not  excite  yourself; 
listen  quietly,  my  poor  dear.' 

It  was  long  since  her  husband  had  addressed  her  so  sympa- 
tliisingly.  I^ady  Ayrt on  thought  something  very  dreadful  must 
he  coming.  She  grew  deadly  pale,  and  clutched  at  the  table 
to  support  herself,  but  she  endeavoured  to  remain  calm. 

*  What — what  is  it,  P'rancis  ?  What  has  happened  to  Wilfred  ? 
Has  he  had  an  accident  ?  Is  he — oh,  no,  you  could  not  smile  in 
that  way  if  it  were  so.' 

*  Read  this  for  yourself.     You   see  it   is   his  own  writing,' 
said  Sir  Francis. 

And,  so  far  reassured.  Lady  Ayrton  read  as  follows : — 

*  My  dear  Father, — 

*  I  did  my  best,  as  you  and  my  mother  know,  to  marry 
to  please  you.     It  isn't  my  fault  that  that  affair  came  to  grief. 
I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  by  the  time  you  get  this  I  shall 
have  married  to  please  myself.     The  lady  is  Miss  Lucilla  Green- 
flier;    my   mother  will   remember  lia\ing   seen   her.     I   shan't 
trouble  you  about  money  matters  — she  has  lots  for  us  both — so  I 
can  leave  all  that  to  you.   There  was  such  a  lot  of  bother  about  the 
other  affair  that  I  and  Lucilla  settled  to  manage  all  for  ourselves. 
She's  the  handsomest  girl  I've  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  just 
the  sort  to  suit  me. 

*  Your  affectionate  son, 

*  Wilfred  T.  Ayrton. 

•  P.S. — Irving  knows  what  to  do  with  my  things. 

*  Address   Hotel    des    Etats  Unis,  Bille,   till  further  notice. 
^(m  voyage,  in  which  Lucilla  joins.' 

Lady  Ayrton's  pale  lips  moved,  but  no  word  escaped  them. 
'  Come  now,  my  dear  Sophia,  don't  take  on,  as  the  old  women. 
Bay,'  said  Sir  Francis,  kindly,  but  much  in  the  tone  he  would 
have  used  to  a  child.     *  I  assure  you  it  might  have  been  worse. 
You've  seen  the  girl  ? ' 

'Yes,'  half  whispered  Lady  Ayrton,  Hhe  very  worst  style  of 
i  American.   A  great   strapping    creature,  fearfully   over-dressecl- 

Handsome— yes,  I  suppose  so.' 


CHAPTER    XIL 


The  summer  had  come  and  gone.  It  had  been  a  hot  one,  even 
in  England,  but  by  the  end  of  September  stormy  weather  set 
in  suddenly.  A  traveller  arriving  at  Boulogne  very  early  one 
morning  from  the  south  was  met,  to  his  annoyance,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  tidal  packet  was  not  crossing. 

*  What  a  nuisance ! '  he  exclaimed  in  French.  *  I  must  go  on 
to  Calais,  I  suppose,  by  the  next  train,'  for  he  had  got  out  of 
the  railway  carriage  before  hearing  the  news,  and  the  train  was 
already  moving  out  of  the  station. 

*  Monsieur  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  rest  himself  and  eat 
at  the  hotel  close  to  the  station,*  said  insinuatingly  an  employe 
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'  She'll  keep  him  in  order,'  said  Sir  Francis,  with,  a  ^n  ! 
chuckle.  *  She's  a  shaqo  young  woman.  No  doubt  she  sati-f  e-.  ' 
herself  that  enough  of  the  property  is  entailed  i^o  secure  hi-  \ 
position,  and  beyond  that  she  probably  does. not  care.  They  art  | 
rich ;  I  have  heard  of  them.  So  she  has  bought  herself  a  title— 
and  a  precious  young  scamp  as  a  husband.  But  I  am  very  mucu  | 
mistaken  if  Master  Wilfred's  halcyon  days  of  liberty  are  not  at  ; 
an  end.' 

*  What  shall  you  do? '  asked  Lady  Ajrrton. 

*  Do  ?  Just  what  we  were  going  to  do — cross  to-day,  ami 
when  we  get  to  town  send  for  Daunt ' — his  lawyer — *  and  talk  it 
over  with  liim.  He  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  marriage  N 
perfectly  regular,  probably  interview  the  lady  or  her  guardian-, 
if  she  has  any,  and  find  out  what  she  has,  if  she  chooses  to  tell. 
Then  I  must  give  him  a  fitting  allowance,  and ' 

*  Not  Garthdean,'  interrupted  his  wife ;  *  somehow  it  would 
seem  to  me  unendurable — that  American  parvenue  installed  at 
Garthdean.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Sir  Francis ;  *  no,  they  shall  not  have 
Garthdean,  nor  any  of  the  landed  property  that  is  not  entailed. 
I  must  consider  things  over.  There  are  my  cousin  Lionel's  boys 
— very  decent  fellows,  I  believe.  And  as  to  ourselves,  Sophia, 
for  the  short  time  it  will  probably  be,  we  shall  be  more  at  peace, 
I  trust.    I  shall  try  to  be  more  patient.' 

I>ady  Ayrton's  tears  were  dropping  by  now. 

*  Don't  speak  of  a  short  time,  Francis.  Remember — ^you  are 
all  I  have  now.' 
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from  that  same  hotel,  hanging  about  the  station  on  the  look-out 
for  waifs  and  strays  stranded  there  by  the  unusual  state  of 
things.  *  Monsieur  will  find  it  very  comfoi-table.  We  have  already 
several  rooms  occupied  by  travellers.  A  poor  English  milord 
is  very  ill ;  the  rough  crossing  yesterday  knocked  him  up.  They 
were  obliged  to  remain,  he,  and  madame,  and  the  servants.  He 
is  very  ill,  I  fear.     I  was  sent  for  the  doctor  at  midnight.' 

The  two,  the  Englislmian  and  the  hotel  emissary,  were  by  this 
time  in  the  street,  the  latter  carrying  the  stranger's  rugs  and  dress- 
ing-bag. The  gentleman  was  tired  and  sleepy;  he  had  come  straight 
through  from  Madrid,  and  the  chatter  of  his  companion  passed  by 
almost  unheeded.     Suddenly  a  word  caught  his  attention. 

*  Sir  Ayrton,'  the  man  was  saying.  '  He  is  perhaps  a  friend  of 
Monsieur's,  being  a  compatriot.' 

*  Sir ,  what  name  did  you  say  ?  You  don't  think  all  English- 
men are  friends,  do  you  ?    But  what  name  did  you  say  ? ' 

*  Ayrton,'  repeated  the  man,  giving  it  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion. *  Sir  Ayrton,  I  can  spell  it  for  monsieur,'  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do. 

He  had  seen  by  the  style  of  travelling  of  the  invalid  and  his 
wife  that  they  were  people  of  wealth,  and  their  sudden  arrival  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  affair,  had  made  con- 
siderable sensation.  He  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  very  open  to 
*  pour-boires,' and  delighted  to  have  at  last  attracted  the  new- 
comer's attention. 

A  respectable,  staid-looking  personage,  bearing  courier  in  every 
feature  of  his  face  and  line  of  his  figure,  was  crossing  the  entrance 
of  the  hotel  as  they  went  in. 

*  And  the  poor  gentleman,  how  is  he  ?  Anything  more  that  I 
can  fetch  for  him  ? '  inquired  the  commissionnaire,  or  whatever  he 
was,  obtrusively. 

The  courier  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him. 

*  The  doctor  will  be  coming  again  directly,'  he  said,  *  just  wait 
about  till  he  does.  I  want  him  to  advise  madame  to  send  for  a 
gardermalade.     There  are  such  to  be  got  here,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  doubtless.  The  sisters  are  in  the  next  street,' 
replied  the  man. 

The  stranger  in  his  turn  accosted  the  courier. 

*  I  fancy  I  have  seen  you  before,'  he  said.  *  Are  you — were 
you  in  attendance  on  Sir  Francis  Ayrton  last  spring  in  Paris  ?  ' 

The  poor  courier's  face,  which  had  been  clouded  with  anxiety, 
brightened  up. 
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^  All,  yes,  sir,  I  am  with  him  six  months  of  every  yeax.  Bat 
we  have  never  had  such  a  catastrophe  before.  He  wonidL  cto^« 
yesterday,  though  my  lady  and  I  begged  him  not,  and  he  ha- 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  killed  himself.  And  here  we  are,  quite  alo&f , 
and  my  lady  ro  upset,  and  the  maid  no  use.  May  I  ask  your 
name,  sir  ?  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  lady  to  meet  liiil. 
a  friend.     I,  too,  remember  your  face,  I  think,  sir,' 

The  gentleman  began  rummaging  in  his  coat-pocket — he  drew 
out  a  card. 

*  Here,'  he  said,  *  take  this  to  I>ady  Ayrton,  with  my  compli- 
ments.    If  she  would  like  to  see  me,  I  am  quite  at  her  ser\'ice.' 

Luigi  hastened  upstairs ;  he  was  too  well-bred  to  study  th** 
card  in  its  owner's  presence,  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  th*» 
landing  than  he  set  himself  to  do  so. 

*  Mr.  Nigel  Hereward  1 '  he  exclaimed.  *  Ah  !  to  be  sure ;  I 
have  it  now.  "  Secretaire  &  I'Ambassade  de  S.  M.  Britanrnqne."" 
To  be  sure.  He  was  then  at  Paris — ^now,  it  appears,  at  Madrid. 
What  a  piece  of  good  fortune. — Ah,  my  lady,'  he  continued,  a* 
he  opened  the  door  of  a  sitting-room,  *  good  news,'  and  his  thin, 
dark,  kindly  face  gleamed. 

*  Has  the  doctor  been  again  ?  Does  he  think  him  better  ? ' 
exclaimed  Lady  Ajnrton,  starting  up  from  the  sofa,  where  she  had 
been  persuaded  to  take  a  little  rest. 

*No,  no,  my  lady.  Sir  Francis  is  sleeping  quietly.  The 
doctor  has  not  returned.  It  is  that  I  have  met  a  Mend  of  your 
ladyship's — a  gentleman  now  in  the  hotel;  he  sends  this,  and 
would  be  enchanted  to  be  of  any  service.' 

With  which  rather  flowery  translation  of  Mr.  Hereward's 
simple  message,  he  held  out  the  card. 

Lady  Ayrton  took  it  eagerly. 

*  Nigel  Hereward,'  she  exclaimed.  *  Oh,  I  am  indeed  very 
thankful.     Beg  him  to  come  up  at  once,  if  he  will,  Luigi.' 

The  courier  had  disappeared  almost  before  she  had  finished  the 
sentence.  Two  minutes  more  brought  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed 
by  a  *  May  I  come  in  ?  '  in  a  remembered  voice. 

The  poor  lady  hurried  forward,  both  hands  outstretched. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Hereward,'  she  cried.  *  You  don't  know  how 
thankful  I  am  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend.  I  am  in  such  trouble ; 
has  Luigi  told  you?  I — I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  Sir 
Francis,  or  what  the  doctor  really  thinks,'  and  her  voice  broke 
down,  as  if  the  tears  she  had  evidently  been  shedding  were  not 
far  off.      *  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  ill,  he  is  so  very — so  patient,  and 
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gentle,  and  subdued.     I  would  give  anything  to  hear  him  scolding 
a  little,'  she.  added  with  a  wintry  smile. 
Nigel's  sympathy  was  at  once  aroused. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,'  he  replied  cordially.  *It  was  the  bad 
crossing,  your  courier  told  me.' 

*  Yes  ;  Sir  Francis  never  will  consent  to  give  up,  once  we  have 
started,  and  he  could  not  believe  it  would  be  so  bad.  And  he  was 
almost  knocked  over,  and  dreadfully  shaken.  He  fainted  on  the 
boat — we  thought  we  should  never  get  him  here.  And  the  doctor 
won't  tell  me  exactly  what  he  thinks.' 

*  And  you  are  alone  ?  Will  you  not  telegraph  to — to  your 
son  ?     Can  I  do  that  for  vou  ?  '  he  asked. 

*To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  where  they  are. 
They  are  terrible  gad-abouts,'  she  said,  with  another  little  attempt 
at  a  smile.  ^  And  I  should  not  care  to  send  for  Wilfred  unless 
his  father  expressed  a  wish  for  him.  You  see,  we  do  not  know 
his  wife,  and  I  am  certain  Sir  Francis  could  not  endure  to  have 
her  here.  And  if  he  came,  she  would  come  too.  She  never 
leaves  him — I  must  say  she  seems  to  be  a  good  wife.  But — it 
would  never  do  for  her  to  come.' 

Mr.  Hereward  felt  and  looked  completely  bewildered. 

*  You  do  not  know  Mrs.  Ayrton,'  he  said,  *  not  know  Av— 
Miss  Vemey  ? ' 

Lady  Ayrton  grew  crimson. 

*  Did  you  not  know  ?  '  she  said.  •  Have  you  not  heard  of  our 
sad  disappointment  ?  Thatwo*  to  have  been,  but  it  fell  through. 
My  son  married  an  American.  And  to  you,  an  old  friend  like 
you,  Mr.  Hereward,  I  may  say  for  once  what  I  feel  is  due  to  her — 
to  that  sweet  girl.  My  son  was  not  good  enough  for  her.  But 
it  was  to  us  a  most  sad  disappointment.' 

Mr.  Hereward  bowed  as  gravely  as  if  the  fact  of  Wilfred 
Ayrton's  *  not  being  good  enough  for  her '  were  an  entirely  new 
suggestion.  And  no  one  would  have  suspected  from  the  perfect 
calm  of  his  outward  demeanour  the  rush  of  joy  that  had  filled  his 
heart  at  Lady  Ayrton's  explanation. 

*  It  is  not  that  /  am  any  the  more  likely  to  win  her,'  he 
reflected.  *But,  at  least,  there  is  not  that  awful  feeling  of 
desecration,  as  it  were,  connected  with  her  now.     The  thought  of 

her  marrying  that  fellow  was  too  unendurable.   And  after  all ' 

his  thoughts  ran  on  in  a  kind  of  recklessness,  the  result  of  the 
reaction  from  the  under-lock-and-key  condition  in  which  all  these 
months  he  had  held  them.     *  After  all,  we  are  neither  of  us  old 
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yet — "while  there  is  youth,"  at  least,  "there  is  hope.**  WIjo 
knows  what  may  happen  ? 

Perhaps  some  night. 
When  new  things  happen,  a  meteor-ball 
May  sh'p  through  the  sky. 

Who  knows  ?  At  least,  I  can  think  of  her  again  now  ;  and  Low 
little  this  morning  did  I  imagine  thai  would  be  the  case  before 
night  ? ' 

And  all  this  time  poor  Lady  Ayrton  was  meandering*  plain- 
tlvely  on  with  the  stories  of  her  woes,  firmly  believing  that  3Ir. 
Ilereward  was  giving  her  his  full  attention.  Her  voice  stopping 
at  last  brought  him  to  himself  with  a  shock.  But  before  he  had 
time  to  risk  her  discovery  of  his  abstraction  by  a  random  answer, 
a  tap  at  the  door  made  them  look  round.     It  was  Luigi  again. 

'My  master,  Sir  Francis,  is  awake.  I  told  him  of  Monsiear 
— Mr.  Hereward  being  here.     He  begs  to  see  you,  sir,  at  once/ 

*0h,  Luigi,'  said  Lady  Ayrton,  tremulously,  *do  you  think 
you  have  done  right  ?     Has  it  not  excited  him  terribly  ?  ' 

*Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  lady,'  Luigi  exclaimed  eagerly. 
His  eyes  were  gleaming  and  his  face  brimful  of  satisfaction. 
'  ^'ou  will  see,  it  will  do  him  more  good  than  anjrthing.  If 
Monsieur  will  accompany  me ' 

*  As  I  am  ? '  said  Nigel.  *  I've  been  travelling  all  night  and 
I've  been  smoking.     I'm  not  very  fit  for  an  invaUd's  room.' 

*  It  will  not  matter,  he  is  so  impatient,'  urged  Luigi. 

So  Nigel  gave  in  and  followed  the  courier  down  the  long 
passage. 

'  Sir  Francis's  own  man  had  preceded  us  to  Cannes  to'  get 
all  in  order  there,'  Luigi  went  on.  *  We  have  always  done  thus 
when  we  made  the  journey  through,  staying  but  one  night  in 
Paris,  and  never  before  has  there  been  a  cfrntrtiem/ps! 

He  opened  a  door,  and  Nigel  entered  the  darkened  room. 
At  first  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  Sir  Francis's  features — his 
face  was  as  white  as  the  pillows  on  which  his  grey,  almost  whit«, 
hair  made  but  a  faint  shadow. 

*  I  am  grieved,'  began  Mr.  Hereward,  gently  lifting  the  thin 
hand  feebly  held  out. 

^  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,'  interrupted  Sir  Francis, 
cheerily,  *  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else.  Tell  me,  Hereward, 
are  you  very  pressed  for  time  ?  Where  are  you  bound  for  ?  Can 
you  delay  your  journey  a  few  hours  ? ' 
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Nigel  reflected — he  was  too  considerate  to  make  any  rash 
promise  on  the  spm*  of  the  moment's  feeling. 

^  I  think  I  can,'  he  said.  ^  I  am  going  home  on  a  few  weeks' 
leave ;  but  a  day  or  two  more  or  less  is  not  of  vital  importance. 
There  is  a  marriage — my  sister-in-law's  sister's — they  wanted  me 
to  be  at,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  much  matter.  Home,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  you  know,  I  have  none.' 

*  You  are  very  good,'  said  Sir  Francis.  His  voice  sounded 
even  feebler  than  in  the  first  flush  of  eager  greeting.  ^  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  want  of  you.  The  doctor  here  is  a  fool — not  pro- 
fessionally, perhaps — indeed,  I  fancy  he  is  sharp  and  clever.  But 
he  will  not  tell  me  the  truth  about  myself.  I  want  you  to  see 
him  and  get  it  out  of  him.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  by  former 
attacks,  though  I  have  never  had  so  bad  a  one  as  this,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  next  few  hours.  If  the  worst  symptoms  lessen 
within  that  time  there  is  a  chance  of  my  pulling  through  till  the 
next  attack  (I  shall  not  live  through  anothery  of  that  I  feel  sure), 
and  I  should  like  you  to  stay  till  this  is  decided,  so  that  she,  my 
poor  wife,  may  not  be  utterly  alone.  But,  above  all,  if  there  is 
this  chance,  don't,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  telegraph  for  any  one  yet. 
Let  that  be  at  the  very  last — you  understand  ? '  his  voice  was 
growing  almost  inaudible. 

Nigel  bowed  his  head. 

*  I  will  go  and  see  the  doctor  at  once,'  he  said.  *  In  the  mean- 
time, try  to  keep  quiet — ^you  will  do  so,  will  you  not,  dear  sir  ? ' 

Sir  Francis  smiled  faintly. 

*It  will  be  easier  now,'  he  said.  •I  shall  do  my  best.  I 
don't  want  to  die  here — at  least  let  it  be  in  my  own  house.' 

And  Mr.  Hereward,  entering  with  quick  instinct  and  sympathy 
into  the  invalid's  feelings,  went  off  at  once  to  the  doctor,  whom, 
by  good  luck,  he  found  at  home.  When  he  left  the  doctor's  house 
it  was  to  go  to  the  telegraph  office.  But  the  telegram  was  to  none 
of  the  Ayrton  belongings.  It  was  to  his  own  brother,  and  to 
the  effect  that  he  might  be  detained  some  days  at  Boulogne,  and 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and  made  his  way  cautiously 
upstairs.  A  very  slight  tap  at  the  door  brought  Luigi,  eager  and 
alert  as  ever. 

*  Not  asleep  ?  '  whispered  Nigel. 

*  No,  no — anxious  to  see  you,'  said  the  courier,  opening  the 
door.    Sir.  Hereward  entered  and  approached  the  bed. 
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*  Sir  Fmnci?,'  he  said  at  once  and  without  preamble,  *I  have 
seen  the  doctor.  It  is  as  you  thought.  You  have  a  good  chance 
of  pulling  througli  if  the  next  few  hours  bring  no  aggnu'ation  of 
the  bad  symptoms.' 

*  That  is  better  than  I  thought,'  said  Sir  Francis. 

*  It  is  the  truth,  e»ictly.  But  even  if  all  goes  well,  you  must 
keep  yourself  absolutely  quiet,  free  from  all  agitation  for  some 
days  to  come.  And  that  you  may  feel  more  at  rest — you  kindly 
said  my  being  here  was  a  satisfaction — I  have  telegraphed  home 
to  Roderick  that  I  shall  be  detained  here  some  days — ^in  fact,'  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  ^  as  long  as  you  want  me.' 

A  mist  came  over  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man. 

*  Hereward,  you  are  very  good — I  cannot  thank  you  enough. 
And  it  is  not  the  first  time.  You  did  your  best  for  that  graceless 
boy  at  school.     I  am  heavily  in  your  debt.' 

*  Don't  put  it  that  way,'  said  Nigel ;  *  it  is  a  pleasure.  Let  me 
see  you  do  all  you  can  to  get  well  by  keeping  quiet.' 

*  I  will,  I  will,'  Sir  Francis  replied. 

*  Good  God,'  he  murmured  to  himself  as  Nigel  left  the  room, 
*  why  could  I  not  have  had  a  son  like  that  ?  ' 

And  not  till  he  had  seen  Lady  Ayrton,  and,  after  explaining  to 
her  the  real  state  of  things,  had  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed  and 
try  to  sleep  for  some  hours,  promising  that  she  might  then  sit  up 
all  night  with  Sir  Francis  if  she  liked,  did  Mr.  Hereward  remem- 
ber that  he  was  both  hungry  and  tired  himself. 

The  next  few  days  passed  like  a  curious  dream  to  Nigel.  Here 
he  was  installed  almost  in  the  place  of  a  son  to  the  parents  of  the 
man  whom  less  than  a  week  ago  he  had  at  once  envied  and  hated 
with  an  intensity  which  it  now  appalled  him  to  realise — nay,  he 
had  been  near  to  hating  Sir  Francis  and  his. wife,  themselves.  He 
had  tried  and  longed  to  hate  Aveline,  and  imagined  that. he  had 
succeeded  in  despising  her.  And  now  any  pretext  even  for  that 
mitigated  form  of  hatred  was  taken  from  him. 

For  Sir  Francis,  once  his  convalescence  was  established,  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time.  He  had  confided  to  Nigel  much, 
though  not  all,  of  what  had  passed  in  Paris  after  the  young  man 
had  left,  and  in  so  doing  he  had  made  himself  master  of  a  secret 
he  had  long  been  curious  to  know. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  one  day,  *  she  is  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
girls  possible.  Where  she  erred  it  was  from  good  though  mistaken 
motives,  and ' 

*  Her  father  is  a  man  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for,'  inter- 
upted  Nigel.     He   could    not    bear   to  hear   Aveline's  conduct 
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discussed,  even  by  Sir  Francis.     *  It  is  only  a  pity  be  lets  the 
reins  slip  so  mucb  out  of  bis  own  bands.' 
Sir  Francis  smiled  urbanely. 

*  But  with  a  Lady  Christina  for  a  wife,  my  dear  fellow — '  he 
said  deprecatingly.  ^  Shall  you  see  them  when  you  go  over?' 
lie  inquired. 

Mr.  Hereward  shook  bis  head. 

*  I  hardly  think  so,'  be  replied.  *  One  is  never  sure  of  seeing 
any  one  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I  shall  scarcely  stay  in  town  at 
all.  Besides,  my  leave  is  very  short.  My  brother  wanted  to  see 
me  about  business  matters  of  his  own,  otherwise  I  should  have 
preferred  to  wait  till  later  and  get  a  longer  holiday.' 

*  And  short  as  your  time  was  I  have  made  it  still  shorter,' 
said  Sir  Francis,  regretfully. 

*  Pray  don't  speak  of  it  so,'  said  the  young  man.  *  I  am  so 
very  pleased,  so  thankful  to  have  been  of  use — as  you  will  say  I 
have  been,'  he  added  with  a  smile. 

*  It  is  not  only  I  that  say  so ;  ask  Luigi,  ask  the  doctor.  I 
began  to  turn  the  comer  from  the  moment  I  knew  there  was 
some  one  reliable  at  hand.  That  first  night  was  horrible,'  he 
went  on,  with  a  shudder,  *when  I  came  to  myself  and  found 
where  I  was,  and  imagined  myself  dying  here,  and  Wilfred  and 
that  American  swooping  down  upon  us  and  having  things  all 
their  own  way,  and  poor  Sophia  quite  helpless  and  alone.  No, 
if  I  get  through  this  winter,  and  get  home  again  for  another 
summer,  I  shall  be  more  than  thankful,  and  I  shall  never  leave 
home  again.' 

But  his  ^  getting  through  the  winter '  and  seeing  home  again 
seemed  a  very  doubtful  prospect  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hereward  the 
morning  he.  at  last  saw  his  friends  off  to  Paris,  and  he  was  some- 
what surprised  at  every  one  else  not  sharing  his  misgivings* 

*  You  really  think  he  will  live  to  get  to  Cannes,'  Mr.  Hereward 
asked  anxiously  when  the  train  had  moved  out  of  the  station 
and  he  turned  to  say  good-bye  to  the  doctor,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  see  them  off. 

*  Oh  yes,  oh  dear  yes,'  he  replied.  *  He  may  go  on  pretty  com- 
fortably until  another  attack — and  that,  as  he  seems  to  feel 
himself,  will  be  the  last.  But  that  may  not  be  for  long — a  year, 
two  years,  who  knows  ?  It  is  you  who  have  done  the  most  to 
get  him  round  this  time,'  he  added  politely. 

So,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  Mr.  Hereward  did  not  regret 
the  storm  which  had  weather-bound  him  that  September  day  at 
Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

September  again,  but  early  September^  and  a  very  different  seen* 
from  the  storm-tossed  Boulogne  coast  a  year  ago.  It  is  as  smmr 
and  warm  as  midsummer ;  such  things  as  wind  and  tempest 
must  surely  be  altogether  unknown  in  this  sheltered  comer  c: 
old  France,  where  one  could  picture  the  peaceful  lives  oi  thr 
inhabitants  droning  on  one  century  after  another  with  little 
change  or  excitement. 

^  I  do  love  this  terrace  so  much.  It  must  be  vrarm  aod 
sheltered  even  in  winter,'  said  the  taller  of  two  girls  vrho  were 
saunteiing  up  and  down  a  wide  gravelled  walk  running'  along  ooe 
side  of  an  old  chateau.  There  were  broad  shallow  steps  both 
upwards  and  downwards  from  the  terrace,  and  great  green-painted 
boxes  containing  orange-trees  at  regular  intervals,  and  down  belor, 
here  and  there  among  the  trees,  which  made  a  sort  of  miniature 
forest  on  this  side  of  the  house,  garden  seats  and  tiny  summer- 
houses  were  dotted  about  temptingly. 

Her  companion  shook  her  head. 

*  Ah,  as  for  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  answer.  The  winter  is 
not  long  here,  but  it  comes  sharply  and  suddenly.  Of  late  years 
we  have  never  risked  meeting  it  here,  for  grandmamma  could  not 
stand  cold  now.' 

^  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  came,'  said  the  first  speaker 
again.  *  It  does  not  seem  nearly  so  long  to  me.  You  don't  know 
how  I  have  looked  forward  to  coming,  Modeste.  And  I  have 
enjoyed  it  %o  much.' 

^  Not  more  than  we  have  enjoyed  having  you.  Maurice  says 
you  ijiust  certainly  come  to  us  every  year — it  is  one  of  the  nice 
things  in  England  that  girls  can  pay  visits  to  their  friends  in  this 
way — at  least  till  you  are  married.' 

*  Then  you  may  look  forward  to  having  a  long  series  of  visits 
from  me,'  said  Aveline,  laughing.  *  I  shall  never  marry,  Modeste. 
I  am  twenty-three  now,  and  I  think  I  can  tell.' 

Young  Madame  de  Bois-Hubert  looked  sorry. 

*  I  hope  you  will,'  she  said.  *  It  is  so  sad  not  to  be  married — 
at  least  so  we  think.  In  England  it  is  not  thought  quite  the 
same.' 

*It  would  appear  so,  certainly,'  said  Aveline.  *So  many 
women  are  never  married.     But  they  don't  all  look  as  if  it  iras 
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l^ecause  they  had  never  cared  to  marry,'  she  went  on  with  a  little 

laugh.     *It  seems  badly  managed  somehow — \fttl  as  if  I  should 

manage  better  if  I  were  a  mother  with  daughters ;  but  perhaps  I 

should  be  just  as  puzzled  as  other  people.     I  am  almost  like  a 

mother  as  it  is — with  Leo.     I  do  so  hope  that  nothing  will  ever 

inake  her  unhappy.' 

*  There  is  no  fear,'  said  Modeste,  with  a  little  hesitation,  ^  of 
your  mother  wishing  her  to  marry  any  one  she  does  not  care  for.' 
'  Leo  would  not  do  it.  She  has  more  decision  of  character  than 
I  have.  And  besides — no,  I  think  poor  mamma  has  left  off  making 
X^lans.  It  makes  me  sorry  to  think  that  I  shall  probably  always 
be  a  disappointment  to  her.  We  must  hope  things  will  go  better 
with  Leonora.' 

'  But  you  said,  dear  Aveline,  that  you  had  not  been  unhappy 
all  this  time — that  you  felt  you  were  helping  your  father  and 
mother?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Miss  Vemey,  *  I  think  so — I  hope  so.  Things 
have  been  better.  But  I  was  glad  to  come  away  from  home  for 
a  little.  Poor  mamma  was  rather  upset  lately  when  Sir  Francis 
Ayrton  died,  and  people  began  talking  of  the  splendid  fortune  his 
son  had  come  into,  and  how  handsome  the  new  Lady  Ayrton  is, 
and  all  that  kind  of  talk.' 

*  Horrible  people,'  said  Modeste.  'You  don't  mean  she — 
your  mother — wishes  you  had  married  him  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  really,'  said  Aveline.  *  /  don't,  and  that  is  of  more 
consequence.  No — twenty  times  over  better  be  an  old  maid  than 
marry  a  man  like  that.  But  he  hasn't  turned  out  so  badly  since 
his  marriage ;  his  wife  keeps  him  in  very  good  order,  they  say. 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  poor  Lady  Ayrton's  sake.' 

*  He  would  have  killed  you^  said  Madame  de  Bois-Hubert. 
'  You  could  not  have  managed  him.' 

*  No,'  said  Aveline,  '  I  don't  think  I  could.  I  have  not  much 
strength  of  character,  Modeste.  I  fear  I  have  given  several  people 
reason  to  despise  me ;  that  is  the  sorest  feeling  I  ever  have,' 
she  added,  with  a  look  in  her  eves  that  her  friend  could  not  bear 
to  see. 

*  Aveline,  you  are  never  to  say  that.  It  is  not  so.  No  one 
who  knows  you  could  dream  of  despising  you.  You  are  morbid  on 
that  point,'  said  Modeste,  earnestly. 

'Well,  we  won't  discuss  it,'  said  Aveline,  lightly.  'You — all 
of  you — are  too  good  to  me.  No  one  ever  cheers  me  as  you  do, 
and  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can  tell.' 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  UTT.  N  N 
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They  had  wandered  down  among  the  trees  by  now,  and  taa 
seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  benches.  The  sweet  soft  air  cats 
fluttering  gently  through  the  branches ;  the  indescribable  patL*:- 
of  the  autumn  was  already  beginning  to  be  perceptible. 

*I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Vemey,  *  glancing  upwards  at  the  fn\ 
house,  *  this  place  has  changed  very  little  for — how  long  ?  A 
century  or  two  at  least  V 

*  It  was  partly  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,'  said  Modeste ;  '  te 
it  was  restored  exactly  as  it  had  been.  So  I  suppose  it  looks  tl*- 
same.     But  strange  scenes  must  have  passed  here,  nevertheless 

*  And  old  people  have  died,  and  young  ones  grown  into  their 
places;  happy  brides  like  you,  Modeste,  have  come  here,  aa-^ 
little  babies  have  been  born,  and  men  and  women  have  been  jovfcl 
and  sorrowful — and  the  birds  go  on  singing,  and  the  wind  whispos 
through  the  trees  just  the  same — just  the  same.  Isn't  everythiDg 
strange  in  this  world  ? '  said  Aveline,  dreamily. 

Modeste  smiled  indulgently.  Her  friend's  fancies  made  h«^; 
smile  a  little  sometimes. 

*I  don't  know,'  she  said.  *  Things  are  as  they  were  meant  rt> 
be,  I  suppose.  The  world  is  a  very  nice  place,  I  think.  Only  I 
do  feel  sometimes  almost  ashamed  to  be  so  happy,  for  I  don't 
deserve  it,  and  so  many  others  better  than  I  are  not  so.' 

*  Dear  little  JNIodeste,'  said  Aveline,  *  you  do  deserve  prosperity, 
for  it  never  makes  you  selfish.' 

At  that  moment  a  step  was  heard  coming  along  the  gravel. 
It  was  Modest e's  husband. 

*  What  are  you  two  young  ladies  so  busy  talking  about  ? '  Iip 
said.  *  Have  you  not  yet  completed  all  the  confidences  accumu- 
lated since  you  were  last  together?' 

His  tone  was  liglit  and  rallying.     But  his  wife  knew  liim  si> 
well  that  she  detected  traces  of  something  unusual,  something  to 
be  told,  beneath  his  trifling  words.     She  glanced  up  inquiringly, 
but  so  that  Aveline  could  not  perceive  the  question  in  her  eyes. 
Monsieur  de  Bois-Hubert  nodded  his  head  slightly. 

*  Yes — another  letter,'  he  whispered,  so  low  that  but  for  the 
motion  of  his  lips  Modeste  could  scarcely  have  understood  the 
words. 

*The  letters  have  just  come — none  for  you,  mademoiselle,'  he 
said,  addressing  Aveline.  *  But  Madame  de  Boncoeur  is  quite  in 
a  flutter.  An  old  friend  is  to  arrive  here  to-day,  on  his  way  from 
London  to  somewhere  or  other — JNIadrid,  I  think.  A  compatriot  of 
yours,  mademoiselle  ? ' 
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•  An    Englishman ! '  exclaimed  Aveline — the  word  Madrid  had  \ 

iready  caught  her  attention.  \ 

<  Exactly.  And,  by-the-by,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours 
x>o  Monsieur  Hereward-  You  knew  him,  of  course,  when  your 
family  was  in  Paris  ? ' 

«  Yes,'    said  Aveline,  calmly,  but  very  gravely — *  If  only  I  had 

kno'wn    it    before,  even  yesterday,'  she  said  to  herself,  *I  would 

"have  managed  to  go.    But  as  it  is,  I  must  stay  and  bear  it.     It 

^wonld   be   undignified  to  do  otherwise.     But  it  is  very  hard.     I 

liad  so  hoped  never  to  see  him  again.     Oh,  I  do  trust  they  suspect 

nothing.' 

*  Monsieur   Hereward,*  said  Modeste.      *  Ah,  bonne   maman 

will  be  very  pleased  and. quite  excited.     He  has  always  promised 

to  pay  us  a  visit  some  day,  en  paseanU  but  till  now  he  has  never 

been  able  to  do  so,  though  he  dined  with  us  last  winter  in  Paris 

one  day.' 

*I  did  not  know  you  had  ever  seen  him  since — since  that  time 
in  Paris,'  said  Aveline. 

She  was  very  pale  by  this  time ;  her  lips  even  were  white. 
But  she  was  unconscious  of  this,  and  the  young  husband  and  wife 
were  far  too  wise  to  seem  to  notice  it. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Modeste,  lightly,  *  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
liim.    He  is  a  very  steady  friend.     He  was  always  so  pleased  to 
hear  of  you  from  us.     Oh,  dear  me,  it  is  getting  chilly.     Let  us 
\  go  in,  Aveline.    I  do  hope  d^eiiner  is  nearly  ready.' 

Aveline  rose,  and  Modeste  drew  her  friend's  arm  within  h^^ 
\  own. 

t  '  Does— will  not  Mr.  Hereward  be  surprised  to  see  me  here  ^ 

Bald  Aveline. 
I  *0h,  no,  bonne  maman  has  very  likely  told  liim  you  we^^^^ 

'  here.    She  writes  to  him  often.     You  must  arrange  a  shootlt^ 

"paTty  for  him,  Maurice,'  she  went  on,  *  if  he  stays  over  to-morro^^^ 
Madame  de  Boncoeur  met  them  on  the  perron.     She  was    i 
high  spirits,  but  addressed  herself  chiefly  to  her  granddaughte'*'-' 
'Modeste,'  she  said;  *  there  are    acme  letters  I  want  yon    * 
help  me  to  write  before  the  poatroan  calls.     I  don't  want  to 
unsy  when  Monsieur  Hereward    arrives.     Aveline,  my  dear,  y 
Nvill  excuse  us  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  ' 

*  Of  couTse,  dear  madame,'  said  Aveline,  only  too  glad  to 
alone.   'I  am  always  happy  in  the   garden.     A.nd  to-day 
lovely; 
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8he  quickly  raade  a  little  plan  in  her  het'id  of  how  she  woal . 
stay  out  till  late,  and  manage  to  avoid  meeting  the  expected  gne>? 
till  they  were  all  together  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  befoi? 
dinner. 

^  It  will  not  be  so  difficult  after  the  first  meeting,'  sk 
thought. 

And  d^eHner  over,  Aveline  strolled  oflf  further  than  the  garden. 
She  made  her  way  into  the  n^oods,  penetrating  as  far  as  she  darai 
without  risk  of  losing  her  way. 

*  I  should  not  like  a  hue  and  cry  after  me.  That  would  b? 
anything  but  desirable,'  she  said  to  herself  with  a  smile. 

The  woods  were  very  charming  this  afternoon.  Aveline  found 
a  pleasant  seat  on  some  felled  trees,  ^nd  there  she  established 
herself,  nominally  to  read,  in  reality  to  think.  But  in  spite  of 
herself  her  thoughts  were  less  consequent  than  usual.  The 
prospect  of  seeing  Nigel  again  had  brought  with  it  a  certain 
excitement,  notwithstanding  the  painful  shrinking  with  which 
she  anticipated  it.  She  was  so  young  still,  and  life  might  have 
been  so  fair — so  very  fair  for  her ! 

^  But  I  had  begun  to  think  of  it  as  all  in  the  far  past-,'  she 
thought.  *  It  is  hard  to  have  the  old  pain  forced  upon  me — ^the 
dreadful  feeling  of  mortification  above  all.' 

A  little  bird  fluttered  down  from  a  branch  hard  by.  It  was 
so  tame,  for  these  woods  were  seldom  visited,  that  it  hopped  up 
fearlessly  close  to  Aveline,  and  seemed  to  glance  at  her  sympe- 
thisingly  with  its  bright,  sparkling  eyes.  All  animals  loved  the 
girl,  she  was  so  gentle  and  quiet.  She  smiled  at  the  little  creature, 
and  watched  it  with  interest. 

*  Hush ! '  she  whispered  involuntarily,  as  a  step,  crunching  the 
already  fallen  leaves,  sounded  near,  *  hush  1 ' — *  They  will  frighten 
the  poor  little  bird,'  she  added  to  herself  under  her  breath,  and 
she  glanced  up,  expecting  to  see  some  woodman  or  peasant-boy 
trudging  homewards  in  his  jabots. 

But  a  sudden  cry  escaped  her ;  she  started  up,  and  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone  w^en  the  intruder  met  her  view.  It  was  Nigel 
Hereward !  f 

'  Mr.  Herewaitl  I*  she  exclaimed. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Vemey,'  he  said, '  I  have  had  such  a  hunt  tx)  find 
you.  They  told  me  you  w^e  sure  to  be  somewhere  in  the  grounds 
near  the  house— that  you  never  went  further.*  He  paused, 
seemingly  quite  out  of  breath. 

*  And  they  have  been  uneasy  about  me,'  she  said.     ^  I  am  so 
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sorry.  It  was  thoughtless  of  me.  I  will  go  back  at  once,'  and 
she  was  hastening  ofif  when  Mr.  Hereward  arrested  her  by  his 
TTords. 

*  Miss  Vemey,'  he  said  rather  ruefully,  ^  I  wish  you  would  give 
your  pity  to  those  who  deserve  it.  Mesdames,  our  amiable 
chatelaines,  are  not  in  the  least  uneasy  about  you.  But  I — am 
very  much  out  of  breath.  Will  you  not  allow  me  five  minutes' 
grace  to  recover  myself?'  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  seat 
himself  on  the  tree  she  had  just  quitted,  and  looked  up  at  her 
half  anxiously,  half  comically. 

'  Five  hours,  if  you  like,*  said  Aveline,  with  a  slight  and  rather 
forced  laugh,  *  only  I  must  go  in.     It  is  later  than  I  thought.' 

*  What  a  story !'  said  the  young  man  to  himself.  *  She  wants 
to  escape  from  a  tite-Or-tStey  that  is  the  truth.  What  if  I  am  wrong 
after  all !  what  if  that  child  was  wrong ! ' 

And  the  rueful  predominated  over  the  comical  as  be  rose 
slowly  again. 

^  I  cannot  let  you  go  home  alone,  seeing  that  I  came  on 
purpose  to  find  you,'  he  said  seriously. 

Aveline  flushed  crimson. 

*  I  am  so  sorry.  I  never  thought  of  it,'  she  said  penitently. 
'  I  have  never  even  thanked  you  for  coming  to  fetch  me.  Just  as 
you  arrived  I  But  I  do  think  Madame  de  Boncoeur  or  Modeste 
might  have  sent  one  of  the  servants.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Nigel,  curtly,  *  I  think  so  too,  if  they  had  sent  any 
one.  But  thiey  did  not.  I  came  of  my  own  accord.  And  you 
have  not  only  not  thanked  me,  you  have  not  even  shaken  hands 
with  me.  And  it  is  sixteen  months  and  a  fortnight,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  twenty-two  hours  since  we  met.  The  last  time  I  saw 
you  was  one  afternoon  the  April  before  last,  at  the  Ayrtons'  hotel, 
when  I  told  you  I  was  going  away.' 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke.     He  was  leaning  against  a  tree. 

*  Won't  you  sit  down  again  for  two  minutes  ? '  he  said,  *  You 
might  do  as  much  as  that  for  me,  sm-ely.' 

Aveline  sat  down.     She  was  very  pale  now. 

*  Aveline,'  he  began,  speaking  quietly,  with  the  quiet  that 
comes  of  extreme  self-restraint,  ^  you  are  too  good  to  play  with  me 
or  to  fence  with  me.  If  I  spoke  for  an  hour  it  would  be  no  use, 
I  know,  if — if  you  feel  it  can't  be.  But  I  have  come  here  on  pur- 
pose—if you  reject  me  I  shall  go  away  this  afternoon.  Do  you 
think,  do  you  think  you  can  care  for  me  enough  to  marry  me 
dear  ? ' 
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Avelino  raised  her  face.     It  was  bathed  in  tears. 

*  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Is  it  not  out  of  pity  ?  '  she  said.  '  I 
thought  you  despised  me.* 

*  Who  told  you  so  ? '  he  said  almost  fiercely. 

*  Mamma,'  replied  Aveline,  impulsively.  *  She  said  I  ha^ 
shown  you  I  cared  for  you,  and  that  you  pitied  me,  and  thougLt 
me — oh,  I  can't  say  it  e.learly,  but  you  can  understand.  She  «iit^ 
I  was  a  fool,  and  that  you  had  seen  too  many  girls  to  think  serioudv 
of  things  like  that.  She  said  I  should  have  known  you  were  rnX 
thinking  of  marrying,  and ' 

*  Then  you  did  care  for  me,'  he  interrupted,  forgetting  all  the 
rest.  *  And  do  you  still  ?  Can  you  forgive  me  if  I  made  joa 
sufifer  ?  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  thought  I  could  bear  it  mnysd/y  and 
that  you  would  not  care.  I  thought  your  mother  would  never 
have  thrown  us  together  so  much  had  she  not  been  sure  you  were 
in  no  danger  of  caring.' 

*  And  what  has  made  you  think  otherwise  now  ?  *  she  said, 
smiling  a  little,  a  very  little,  through  her  tears. 

He  smiled  too. 

*  Never  mind  that  just  now,'  he  said.  He  was  kneeling  beside 
her  now,  so  that  he  could  see  the  sweet  blue  eyes  which  no  longer 
evaded  his  gaze.  *  Say  it,  dear,  say  that  you  care  for  me.  I  doD*t 
mind  if  it  is  not  as  much  as  I  care  for  you.     It  could  not  be.' 

*  I  don't  need  to  say  it,'  she  whispered.  *  And  that  isn't  true, 
it  18  as  much.  It  must  be,  for  I  could  not  care  for  you  more  than 
I  do,  Nigel.' 

The  soft  autumn  breezes  fluttered  and  murmured  through  the 
trees,  a  faint  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves  made  Aveline  look  up. 
The  little  bird  was  there  again.     She  touched  Nigel  gently. 

*  He  has  come  to  wish  us  good  luck,'  she  said  softly. 
And  in  a  little  while  Nigel  explained  it  all  to  her. 

*  Your  mother  was  right  so  far,'  he  said.     *  I  could  not  dream 

of  marrying.      I  was  too  poor.     But  beyond  that,  how  dared 

No,  she  is  your  mother,  and  we  are  going  to  be  so  happy  we  can 
forgive  it  all.  It  is  only  within  the  last  week  or  two  that  things 
have  changed.  I  have  been  to  England  to  see  about  it  all.  Sir 
Francis  Ayrton  has  left  me  a  legacy,  which  insures  comfort  if  not 
luxury  to  us.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Aveline,  clasping  her  hands,  *  how  good  of  him ! 

Do  you  think  it  was  partly '  then  she  stopped  and  grew  crimson 

again. 
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•  Yes,  dear.     I  think  it  was  partly,  greatly  for  you,  though  he 

vrorded  it  so  as  to  seem  natural.     He  was  good  enough  to  say  I 

liad  been  of  service  to  him.     He  did  not  think  he  would  have 

lived  so  long — he  had  been  lingering  on  month  after  month,  not 

realising  how  time  was  going.      Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 

told  me,  though  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have  agreed  to  it,  while 

he  lived,'  he  added.      *  I  got  to  know  him  very  well  that  time  at 

Boulogne,'  he  went  on. 

'  I  heard  of  that,'  said  Aveline.     ^  But — you  knew  about  what  I 

did — what  I  consented  to  after  I  thought  that  you  despised  me ' 

Nigel  placed  his  finger  on  her  lips.    *  Hush,  don't  say  such 

things,'  he  said.    But  she  persisted.  *  Yes,  I  must.  It  was  that  that 

made  me  do  it.     I  thought  I  was  no  good,  no  use  in  the  world. 

1  hated  myself.     I  thought  I  would  try  to  make  them  all  happier.' 

'  It  was  not  your  fault,'  he  said  hastily. 

*  Yes,  it  was,'  she  repeated  sturdily.  *  I  know  it  was  wrong ; 
my  best  friends,  Modeste  and  Leo,  they  helped  to  show  it  to  me ' 

*  And  you  undid  it — bravely.  I  know  that,'  he  said ;  *  Sir 
Francis  told  me.' 

^  And  was  it  by  him  that  you  began  to  think — ^that  I — that  I 
did  care  ? ' 

^Partly — not  altogether.  I  will  tell  you  now.  She  does  not 
know  herself  how  much  she  told  me.  It  was  Leo,  good  little 
Leo.  I  called  at  your  house  last  week,  just  to  find  out  where  you 
were.     Your  mother  was  out.     I  saw  Leo.' 

Aveline's  eyes  sparkled. 

*  Nigel,'  she  said,  *  that  is  one  thing  we  may  be  able  to  do — to 
take  care  of  Leo,  and  prevent  her  suffering  as  I  have  done.' 

'  My  darling ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  And  what  will  mamma  say  ?  '  added  Aveline  afterwards,  when 
they  were  making  their  way  home  through  the  woods. 

*  She  will  grin  and  bear  it,  I  suppose,'  said  Nigel,  calmly. 
'Better,  perhaps,  to  have  me  married  to  a — I  suppose  you  will 

never  be  a  rich  man  ? — than   not  at  all,  she   will  think,'  said 
Aveline,  laughing. 

What  every  one  else  said — Leonora,  Mr,  Verney,  Madame  de 
Boncoeur  and  '  her  children,'  as  she  called  her  little  family  group 
in  the  kindly  French  way — there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
imagining, 

TOP  W\>^ 
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THERE  seems  reason  to  feax  that  a  Virgin  will  presently  be 
sacrificed  by  a  company  of  infuriated  novelists,  as  Jodelle 
and  bis  friends,  when  a  play  was  accepted,  offered  a  goat  fo 
Dionysus.     For  some  reason  the  novelists  are  very  self-conscious 
at  this  moment,  and  keep  inquiring  into  the  health,  and  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  INIuse  of  Romance,  with  an  interest  shared  by  the 
general  public.     Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  been  deciding,  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  that  fiction  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  speaks 
of  some  American  writers  and  of  M.  Zola  in  a  style  which  is  almost 
a  casus  belli.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Boyes,  in 
the  Forunij  also  thinks  that  fiction  is  in  a  valetudinarian  state. 
One  point  on  which  Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr.  Boyes  agree  is  in 
holding  that  blushing  Maidenhood  is  the  real  cause  of  distress. 
Mr.  Haggard  says  that  novelists  are  ever  in  their  great  task- 
raistress's  eye,  and  that  her  name  is  the  Young  Person.     3Ir. 
Boyes  also  declares  that  the  American  Young  Girl  is  the  *  Iron 
INIadonna'   of    fiction,   and  crushes   romancers  in   her  ruthless 
embrace.     Both  evidently  mean  that  novelists  would  work  better, 
and  with  more  freedom,  if  the  standard  of  popularity  were  not 
set  by  girls,  and  by  notions  of  what  girls  may  read.    Thus,  that 
once  bewitching  syren,  the  fair  (or  dark)  maiden  of  eighteen,  the 
heroine  of  so  many  thousand  tales,  is  becoming  a  kind  of  Medusa, 
who  petrifies  her  intrepid  chronicler,  the  novelist.     Therefore  it 
is  that  the  Police  should  keep  their  eyes  on  novelists,  who,  if  not 
carefully  watched,  are  likely  enough  to  immolate  a  maiden  victim 
to  the  Muse. 


I  confess  I  don't  see  what  novelists  have  to  complain  of.  I 
only  wish  young  girls  would  read  my  works — my  little  excursus 
on  the  Evolution  of  Ritual^  or  my  favourite  study,  The  Modi- 
fLcation  of  Cannibalism  by    Cookery.      But  the  Young  ffirj 
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neglects  these  edifying  essays,  and  they  *  wilt '  on   the   dusty 
slielves.     To  be  read  by  Young  Girls  should  be  an  author's  joy. 
3M.    JRenan   will  admit  this;   M.  Benan,  who    (though  elderly) 
sighs  to  be  a  prayer-book,  or  other  work  of  devotion,  in  a  well- 
gloved  hand.     Let  us  hope  that  in  Le  Paradia  dea  Gena  de 
X,ettrea  (which  Charles  Asselineau  beheld  in  a  vision)  M.  Benan 
may   have  this  good  fortune,  and  may  become  an  illuminated 
missal  turned  over  by  fair  fingers  in  church,  and  bound  in  mosaic 
of  morocco.    This  is  the  very  fate  which  these   ungallant  ro- 
mancers are  protesting  against.     I  once  bought  an  old  coloured 
print  at  Oxford,  in  which  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty  was  repre- 
sented at  her  mirror,  while  an  old  Duenna  produced  a  romance 
frona  under  the  maiden's  pillow,  and  scolded  furiously.     Were  it 
not  a  happy  thing  ta  supply  the  literature  thus  *  dreamed  upoii ' — 
like  bride-cake — by  the  fair  ?    Yet  novelists  rise  up  against  it, 
as  if  Tannhauser  had  wearied  of  the  sweet  captivity  in  the  Hill  of 
Horsel ;  or  if  Merlin  had  been  bored  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
hollow  tower,  where  lovely  Vivien  visited  him.     Fielding  was 
flattered,  I  am  sure,  by  the  preference  of  Lydia  Languish,  nor 
did  the  fear  of  offending  Miss  Languish — a  young  girl — at  all 
check  him  in  the  delineation  of  Thomas  Jones. 

Novelists  protest  in  vain.  Their  principal  public,  the  chief  of 
their  admirers,  will  always  be  young  girls.  Mr.  Haggard,  to  be 
sure,  also  conciliated  boys :  virginibua  j^ueriaque  caniaU  There 
was  a  time,  about  1630,  when  *  young  sparkish  girls'  were  the 
chief  public  of  William  Shakspear,  who  is  described,  by  a  Puritan 
of  that  time,  as  *  creeping  into  the  women's  wardrobes.'  If  the 
novelist  really  feels  trammelled  by  the  youth  of  his  admirers,  he 
must  either  induce  men  to  read  something  out  of  newspapers,  or 
he  must  boldly  take  his  chance,  and  say  his  say,  and  be  the 
martyr  of  the  circulating  libraries.  Ladies  appear  to  have  this 
courage,  and  I  have  seen,  of  late,  much  written  by  ladies  for 
ladies,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  Young  Person  were  no  kind 
of  check  on  a  large  treatment  of  human  nature.  The  truth  is 
that  novelists  are  too  modest.  We  have  a  very  good  set  of 
romancers  in  England  at  this  hour,  and  they  represent  well  every 
form  of  fiction,  from  Mr.  Meredith's  epigram  and  observation  to 
Mr,  Besant's  fairy  tales  of  the  East  End  and  Mr.  Stevenson's 
stories  of  undiscovered  isles,  and  of  the  Highlands  before  they 
were  discovered,  by   Sir  Walter  Scott.      Then   there  is   Mrs. 


\ 
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Oliphant  with  her  astonishing  vision  of  a  country  nv'hich,  let  t- 1 
hope,  none  of  us  may  discover  for  ourselves — ^tlie  dark  domiaki ', 
where  Hope  is  left  behind,  and  the  sound  of  the  Divine  Name  L  I 
a  torment. 

THE  EESTORATIOX  OF  ROM  Ay  OB. 
(To  H.  R.  II.  and  R.  L.  S.) 

King  Romance  was  wounded  deep, 

All  his  knights  were  dead  and  gone. 
All  his  Court  was  fallen  on  sleep, 

In  a  vale  of  Avalon ! 
Nay  J  men  said,  he  wiU  not  come. 

Any  night  or  any  moim. 
Kay,  his  puissant  voice  is  dumb. 

Silent  his  enchanted  horn  ! 

King  Romance  was  forfeited, 

Banished  from  his  Royal  home, 
With  a  price  upon  his  head. 

Driven  with  sylvan  folk  to  roam. 
King  Romance  is  fallen,  banned. 

Cried  his  foe-men  overbold. 
Broken  is  the  vxizard  wand. 

All  the  stories  have  been  told  ! 

Then  you  came  from  South  and  North, 

From  Tugela,  from  the  Tweed, 
Blazoned  his  achievements  forth. 

King  Romance  is  come  indeed ! 
All  his  foes  are  overthrown. 

All  their  wares  cast  out  in  scorn, 
King  Romance  hath  won  his  own, 

And  the  lands  where  he  was  bom ! 

Now  he  sways  with  wand  of  gold 

Realms  that  honoured  him  of  yore. 
Hills  Dalgetty  roamed  of  old. 

Valleys  of  enchanted  Kor : 
Waves  his  sceptre  o'er  the  isles, 

Claims  the  pirates'  treasuries, 
Rules  innumerable  miles 

Of  the  siren-haunted  s^s  \ 
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Elfin  folk  of  coast  and  cave, 

Laud  him  in  the  woven  dance, 
All  the  tribes  of  wold  and  wave 

Bow  the  knee  to  King  Eomance  ! 
Wand'ring  voices  Chaucer  knew 

On  the  mountain  and  the  main, 
Cry  the  haunted  forest  through, 

King  Romance  has  come  again  ! 

* 
There  are  persons  who  love  not  that  publishing  custom  of 
inserting  advertisements  of  books  between  the  covers  of  a  new 
volume.     'Tis  true  this  budget  doth  a  little  unseemly  swell  the 
proportions   of  a  maiden  tome,  yet  I  would  not  be  prompt  to 
censure  a  custom  somewhat  laudable,  if  any  will  but  reflect  on  it. 
For  a  book  should  not  be  published,  as  it  is  not  written,  for  mere 
present  delight,  and  the  convenience  of  the  Beader.     It  will  out- 
live his  brief  day,  if  it  have  merit,  and  Fortune  be  its  friend,  nor 
will  a  later  age  fail  to  be  instructed  by  these  advertisements 
which  now  we  upbraid  as  superfluous.     There  came  of  late  into 
my  hands  (I  purchased  it,  indeed,  at  a  stall  in  Keswick)  the  old 
Translation  of  Madame  de  Lafayette's  romance,  La  Princesae  de 
Clevea,    (A  Paris.     Chez  Claude  Barbin,  1678.    4  tom.,  en  2  vol.) 
In  English  the  novel  hath  for  name, 

THE 

PRINCESS 

OF 

C   L   E    V   E    S 

The  Most  Famed 

ROMANCE 
Written  in  French  by  the  greatest  Wits  of  France. 

Rendered  into  Eiiglish  by  a  Person  of  Quality, 
At  the  request  of  some  Friends. 

{a  la  Sphere) 

LONDON 

Printed  for  E.  Bentley  and  M.  Magnes,  in  UttsselrSlreet, 

in  C event  Gc^rden^  1679 
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The  Translation  is  from  a  hand  more  dexterous  than  one  wi  j 
now  translates,  or  may  I  say  traduces  ?  the  romances  of  ^L  | 
Gustave  Flaubert,  that  famed  wit  of  France.  But  vrbat  mos* 
takes  me  than  the  novel  itself  is  the  number  of  advertisemesLs 
wherein  we  learn  how  our  grandmothers  read,  and  what  booL 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Bentley  put  forth,  'tis  now  two  centuritrt 
since. 

Mr.  Bentley  had  risked  his  capital  at  that  season  on  ^  Xo^m- 
damus,  his  Prophesies,'  and  *The  Triumphs  of  Grod's  Beveng; 
against  the  crying  and  execrable  Sin  of  wilful  and  premeditated 
Murders.'     From  this  title  I  gather  that  the  author    had  no  sucL 
aversion  to  common  manslaughter,  as  to  killing  of  set   purpose. 
•Tis,  indeed,  no  inconsiderable  distinction  in  morality,  though  I 
had  as  lief  be  shot  of  malice  aforethought,  for  my  poor  part,  as  be 
killed  by  one  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  beyond  himself,    llr. 
Bentley,   moreover,   did   not   disdain   to  publish  the  dramas  of 
jNIadam  Beane :  she,  I  think,  can  be  no  other  than  that  applauded 
Afra,  *  who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.'     *  Tartuff ;  or,  the 
French  Puritan,'  also  engaged  Mr.  Bentley's  types,  and  manj 
plays  of  Mr.  Lee  and  '  Mr.  Witherly.'     The  spelling  is  not  mine, 
Mr.  Quarterly  lleviewer.     I  do  but  copy  it  from  Mr.  Bentlej:? 
advertisement.   Here  *  Plato's  Apologie  of  Socrates '  rubs  shoulders 
with  '  Covent-Garden  Drollery,'  and  *  the  Happy  Slave  Corapleat ' 
neighbours  *The  Unfortunate   Hero.''    I  hope,  egad,  tlie   Hov 
was  ^  compleat,'  though  '  Unfortunate,'  but  perchance   his  very 
misfortune  was  no  more  than  this,  to  resemble  *  Aurelia's  Unfor- 
tunate  Young   Man.'     One  comedy  put  forth   by  Mr.    Bentlej 
I   commend   to   my   censurers,   'tis   The  Fool  turned  Critique; 
no  very  astonishing  metamorphosis,  there  will  be  some  to  say. 
*  Calisto  ;  or,  the  Chast  Nymph.     A  Masque,'  represented  a  lady 
that  had  stranger  misfortunes,  though   Ovidy  sure,  must  have 
some  hidden  Allegory  when  he  tells  us  she  was  altered  to  the 
guise  of  a  she-bear  I     The  French  books  in  ]SIr.  Bentley's  shop 
were   rof/iiish^   I   fear,   as   Mr.  Pepys  liked  them.     Of  such  i^ 
Galand  Escrole,  and  a  *  Pleasant  Novel,'  that  will  remind  such  as 
know  it  of  Le  deiniier  de  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock, 


There  is  not  much  to  amuse,  and  a  good  deal  to  dislike,  in  the 
scraps  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  waste-paper  basket  called  *  Sultan 
Stork,  and  other  Papers.'  One  amusing  thing,  however,  is  the 
reproach  which  the  editor  addresses  to  Messrs.  .Smith  and  Eldtn* 
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£or  reprinting  some  of  the  '  Snob  Papers,'  rejected  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
himself.     Why,  they  did  it,  of  course,   to  prevent  people   like 
tliis  editor  from  doing  the  same  thing.     *  I  am  half  sorry  that 
this  burlesque  should  be  revived,'  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  speaking 
of  a  piece  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to   Mr.  Thackeray  in 
his  youth.     I  am  whole  sorry.     Where  is  the  good  in  publish- 
ing such  stuflF  as  the  verses  in  this  assortment  ?     *  Every  care- 
less word  '  a  great  man  writes,  and  forgets,  or  tries  to  bury,  may 
be  dragged  out  and  republished,  for  whose  diversion  it  is  hard  to 
say.     There  is  no  harm  in  the  verses,  but  better  are  printed,  every 
vreek,  in  every  penny  comic  paper.     One  old  article,  *  Dickens  in 
France,*  a  defence  of  Dickens  against  Jules  Janin,  has  interesting 
points.     Once  more  we  see  how  loyal  Mr.  Thackeray  was  to  his 
great  contemporary,  whose  battles  he  fought  even  in  a  foreign 
land.      *  Some  day  the  writer  meditates  a  great  and  splendid 
review  of  J.  J.'s  work,'  says  Thackeray,  but  the  day  never  came, 
and  J.  J.  is  a  little   forgotten   by  his  countrymen,  and  quite 
unknown  in  England.     Peace  be  with  him,  he  was  a  bookman 
after  all,  and  wrote  U Amour  dee  Livres^  and  liked  Horace. 

Clever  people,  overeducated  for   their  intellect,  and    ladies 
wholly  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humour  are  now  so  numerous  and 
powerful,   that   one  hardly   dares   to   confess  to   admiration    of 
Dickens.     He  does  not  make  them  laugh,  indeed   they  are  not 
*  tickled  o'  the  sear.'   They  will  agree  with  Jules  Janin's  criticism  of 
Dickens,  which  I  quote  in  French  for  their  advantage.    *  Figurez- 
vous  done  un  amas  d'inventions  pueriles,  ou  I'horrible  et  le  niais 
se  donnent  la  main,  dans  une  ronde  infemale ;    ici  passent  en 
riant  de  bonnes  gens  si  bons  qu'ils  en  sont  tout-a-fait  betes ; 
plus  loin   bondissent  et  blasphement  toutes  sortes  de   bandits, 
ic.T.X.,  u.8,w.j  &c.      C'est  le  plus  nauseabond  melange,'  and  so 
forth.     Jules  did  not,  it  seems,  know  English,  and  had  only  seen 
a  French  adaptation  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  in  which  Smike  turns 
out  to  be  Lord  Clarendon.     Janin  could  not  read  English,  and 
English  folk  *  can't  read  Dickens.'     They  prefer  Paul  Bourget ; 
prefer  the  Sahara  of  Sapho,  and  the  endless,  endless  steppes  and 
tundras  of   the    fashionable    Tolstoi.      Oh   England!    oh    my 
countrywomen !     A  day  or  two  since  I  was  in  Mr.  Bain's  shop, 
and  a  rough  fellow,  a  carter  I  think,  or  porter,  came  in  and  asked 
for  *  a  book  called  the  Pickwick  Papers.'     One  was  comforted  by 
that  carter. 
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Every  lover  of  Thackeray  should  have  (but  he  can't  get  it,  a- 
the  number  is  limited)  Mr.  Charles  Plumptre  Johnson's  *  Hk-: 
to  Collectors  of  the  Original  Editions  of  the  Works  of  Williar. 
Makepeace  Thackeray.'  It  is  a  model  of  a  useful  piece  of  faihho- 
graphy,  with  much  agreeable  news  about  *  outer  wrappers/  an 
warnings  against  the  tricks  of  trade.  An  exercise  in  statis(i>> 
shows  that  a  complete  Thackeray  collection  may  be  pnrchai^. 
for  about  130i.  to  150i.,  though  some  of  the  early  things  are  > 
very  scarce  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rise,  if  we  do  not  have  irt 
at  least,  or  a  revolution,  or  a  very  severe  Jubilee. 


#     • 

# 


The  following  verses  are  not  quite  as  good  as  KuMa  Klui.u 
but  their  author  says  they  were  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream,  ii 
which  she  saw  the  dance  described,  and  the  incident  of  the  spun, 
and  composed  more  or  less  of  the  poem.  But  all  dreams  do  not 
come  through  the  gateway  of  horn,  and  even  Covenanters  admit 
that  Claverhouse  was  no  I^othario. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CLAVERIIOUSEPS  SWEETHEART. 

Was  it  my  fault,  or  was  it  yours. 

That  when  you  danced  for  men  to  see, 
Your  yellow  gown  caught  in  my  spurs 

And  made  a  willing  slave  of  me  ? 
I  know  you  now,  but  as  it  was, 

I  loved  you  long  before  I  knew ; 
I  only  saw  one  lady  pass 

In  all  the  dance  and  that  was  yoMi, ! 

Great  Clavers'e  looks  at  her  and  smiles, 

He  thinks  that  she  is  fair  and  his  ; 
But  did  he  see  her  other  whiles 

Then  he  would  know  w^hose  love  she  is. 
Ah,  let  him  never  see  us  then. 

He'd  surely  kill  me  if  he  knew, 
I'm  only  one  among  his  men. 

And  thrones  were  not  too  good  for  you. 

They  say  he  bears  a  charmed  life. 

The  leaden  bullet  glances  by. 
He  keeps  his  life,  but  ah  !  his  wife 

He  lost  her,  though  he  cannot  die. 
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And  were  he  king  of  Scotland  yet 

(A  gallant  soldier  is  he  too !) 
And  were  a  queen  beside  him  set, 

My  sweet,  that  queen  would  not  be  you ! 

V.  H. 

• 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  published,  in  New  York,  with  Mr, 
Combes,  a  pretty  little  collection  of  *  Ballads  on  Books.'    One 
misses  Martial,  Clement  Marot,  Joseph  Boulmier,  and  doubtless 
other  additions  might  be  suggested.     Among  the  English  contri- 
butions, the  new  pieces  at  least,  I  like  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Munby's 
Ex  Lihria  best,  and  his  *  On  an  Inscription.'    There  are  a  few 
misprints  which  destroy  both  rhyme    and  reason  in  the  book. 
Pamell  must  have  written : — 

His  rosea  nipt  in  every  page, 

My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage, 

not 

His  rose  nipt  in  every  page. 

There  are  some  pleasant  American  contributions  from  Mr.  Clinton 
Scollard  and  Mr.  Peck,  whose  poems  one  has  not  seen  on  this  side 
of  *  the  salt  unplumbed  estranging  sea.' 

• 

The  *  Blind  Fisherman  of  Tweedside,'  William  Bankin,  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  64.  This  remarkable  man, — who  might  have 
furnished  Wordsworth  with  a  subject  for  his  Muse  in  her  more 
fortunate  mood, — lost  his  sight  after  an  attack  of  small-pox. 
Blind  as  he  was,  he  learned  to  make  fishing-tackle,  and  even 
dressed  his  own  flies.  With  those  he  caught  heavy  baskets  of 
trout  in  the  deep  and  dangerous  and  much^poached  waters  of 
the  Tweed  near  St.  Boswell's.  He  was  also  an  adept  in  garden- 
ing. Like  many  blind  people  he  was  *  free  from  repining,'  and  of 
him,  as  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  it  may  be  said  that  *  he  did  his  duty  in 
life  like  a  man.'  The  dark  soft  summer  nights,  so  still  that  only 
the  plash  of  rising  trout  breaks  the  silence,  will  know  him  and 
\m  one  attendant,  his  dog,  no  more. 

Andreav  Lang. 
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CHAMEK  X. 

THE  ROSE   OF   FIRE. 

ON  we  flew,  drawn  by  the  mighty  current,  till  at  last  1  noticed 
that  the  sound  of  the  water  was  not  half  so  deafening  as  it 
had  been,  and  concluded  that  this  must  be  because  there  was  more 
room  for  the  echoes  to  disperse  in,  I  could  now  hear  Alphonse's 
howls  much  more  distinctly ;  they  were  made  up  of  the  oddest 
mixture  of  invocations  to  the  Supreme  Power  and  the  name  of 
his  beloved  Annette  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and,  in  short, 
though  their  evident  earnestness  saved  them  from  profanity,  were, 
to  say  the  least,  very  remarkable.^  Taking  up  a  paddle  Imanaged  to 
drive  it  into  his  ribs,  whereon  he,  thinking  that  the  end  had  come, 

*  Sir  Henry  afterwards  'wrote  down  one  of  Alphonse's  prayers  as  he  overheard 
it.  It  ran  thus :  *  Oh,  save  me  I  Take  me  oat  of  this  hole  1  I  will  promise  never 
to  go  exploring  again  I  Oh,  Annette,  why  did  I  leave  thee  ?  Oh,  my  false  coosin  I 
Oh,  deliver  me  from  this  horrible  main  drain  1  Never  mind  the  others  I  Let 
them  drown  ;  they  are  more  used  to  it  than  I  am,  and  they  cannot  cook  !  Oh 
Annette  1    Annette  [cretoendo]  I    Annette  [fortusimo]  I ' 
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howled  louder  than  ever.     Then  I  slowly  and  cautiously  r^- 
inj^self  on  xny  knees  and  stretched  my  hand  upwards,  but  e  • 
touch  no  roof.     Next  I  took  the  paddle  and  lifted  it  abovr  i 
head  as  high  as  I  could,  but  with  the  same  result.     I  also  tiir. 
it  out  laterally  to  the  right  and  left,  but  could  touch  notb. 
except  water.     Then  I  bethought  me  that  there  was  in  the  hi 
amongst  our  other  remaining  possessions,  a  biiirs-eye  lantern  2. 
a  tin  of  oil.     1  groped  about  and  found  it,  and  having  a  im* 
on  me  carefully  lit  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  flame   had  got  a  holl 
the  wick  I  turned  it  on  down  the  boat.     As  it  happened,  tie £:j 
thing  the  light  lit  on  was  the  white  and  scared  &ce  of  Alpkc*. 
who,  thinking  that  it  was  all  over  at  last,  and  that  he  was  witDrrj 
ing  a  preliminary  celestial  phenomenon,  gave  a  terrific  yell  a 
was  with  difficulty  reassured  with  the  paddle.     As  for  theou-. 
three.  Good  was  lying  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  his  eyeglass  r 
fixed  in  his  eye,  and  gazing  blankly  into  the  upper  darkness.    \ . 
Henry  had  his  head  resting  on  the  thwarts  of  the  canoe,  and  w. 
his  hand  was  trying  to  test  the  speed  of  the  water.     But  whent:- 
beam  of  light  fell   upon  old  Umslopogaas  I  could  really  La'| 
laughed.     I  think  I  have  said  that  we  had  put  a  roast  quarter  ^  { 
waterbuck  into  the  canoe.     Well,  it  so  happened  that  when  we  -* 
prostrated  ourselves  to  avoid  being  swept  out  of  the  boat  and  int ' 
the  water  by  the  rock  roof,  Umslopogaas*s  head  had  come  dow:  \ 
uncommonly  near  this  roast  buck,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  recover:. . 
a  little  from  the  first  shock  of  our  position  it  occurred  to  him  tk 
he  was  hungry.     Thereupon  he  coolly  cut  off  a  chop  with  Inkojj- 
kaas,  and  was  now  employed  in  eating  it  with  every  appearance  cf 
satisfaction.     As  he  afterwards  explained,  he  thought  that  he  wa-  \ 
going  *  on  a  long  journey'  and  preferred  to  start  on  a  full  stomacL. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  hanged  aod 
who  are  generally  reported  in  the  English  daily  papers  to  have 
made  *  an  excellent  breakfast.' 

As  soon  as  the  others  saw  that  I  had  managed  to  light  np  ih 
lamp,  we  bundled  Alphonse  into  the  further  end  of  the  canoe  with 
a  threat  which  calmed  him  wonderfully,  that  if  he  would  insist 
upon  making  the  darkness  hideous  with  his  cries  we  would  put 
him  out  of  suspense  by  sending  him  to  join  the  Wakwafi  and 
wait  for  Annette  in  another  sphere,  and  began  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  well  as  we  could.   First,  however,  at  Good's  suggestion, 
we  bound  two  paddles  mast-fashion  in  the  bows  so  that  they  might 
give  us  warning  against  any  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof  of  the  cave 
or  waterway.     It  was  clear  to  us  that  we  were  in  an  underground 
river  or,  as  Alphonse  had  defined  it,  *  main   drain/  which  carried 
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off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake.  Such  rivers  are  well  known 
to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  has  not  often  been  the 
evil  fortune  of  explorers  to  travel  by  them.  That  the  river  was 
wide  we  could  clearly  see,  for  the  light  from  the  bull's-eye  lantern 
failed  to  reach  from  shore  to  shore,  although  occasionally,  when  the 
current  swept  us  either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  we  could  see  the 
rock  wall  of  the  tunnel,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
appeared  to  arch  about  twenty-five  feet  above  our  heads*  As  for 
the  current  itself,  it  ran,  Good  estimated,  at  least  eight  knots,  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  was,  as  is  usual,  fiercest  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Still,  our  first  act  was  to  arrange  that  one  of  us,  with  the 
lantern  and  a  pole  there  was  in  the  canoe,  should  always  be  in  the 
bows  ready,  if  possible,  to  prevent  us  from  being  stove  in  against 
the  side  of  the  cave  or  any  projecting  rock.  Umslopogaas,  having 
already  dined,  took  the  first  turn.  This  was  absolutely,  with  one 
exception,  all  that  we  could  do  towards  preserving  our  safety.  The 
exception  was  that  another  of  us  took  up  a  position  in  the  stem 
with  a  paddle  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  to  more  or  less 
steer  the  canoe  and  to  keep  her  from  the  sides  of  the  cave.  These 
matters  attended  to,  we  made  a  somewhat  sparing  meal  off  the 
cold  buck's  meat  (for  we  did  not  know  how  long  it  might  have 
to  last  us),  and  then  feeling  in  rather  better  spirits  I  gave  my 
opinion  that,  serious  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  I  did  not  consider  our 
position  altogether  without  hope,  unless,  indeed,  the  natives  were 
right,  and  the  river  plunged  straight  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  If  not,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  emerge  somewhere,  pro- 
bably on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  that  case  all  we  had 
to  think  of  was  to  keep  ourselves  alive  till  we  got  there,  wherever 
*  there '  might  be.  But,  of  course,  as  Good  lugubriously  pointed  out, 
on  the  other  hand  we  might  fall  victims  to  a  hundred  unsuspected 
horrors — or  the  river  might  go  winding  away  inside  the  earth  till 
it  dried  up,  in  which  case  our  fate  would  indeed  be  an  awful  one. 

*  Well,  let  us  hope  for  the  best  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
worst,'  said  Sir  Henry,  who  is  always  cheerful  and  even  spirited — 
a  very  tower  of  strength  in  the  time  of  trouble.  *  We  have  come 
out  of  so  many  queer  scrapes  together,  that  somehow  I  almost 
fancy  we  shall  come  out  of  this,'  he  added.  ' 

This  was  excellent  advice,  and  we  proceeded  to  take  it  each  in 
our  separate  way — that  is,  except  Alphonse,  who  had  by  now  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  terrified  stupor.  Good  was  at  the  helm  and 
Umslopogaas  in  the  bows,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  Sir  Henry  and 
myself  to  do  except  to  lie  down  in  the  canoe  and  think.  It  certainly 
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was  a  6urIouSy  and  indeed  almost  a  weird,  position  to  be  placei 
•^-rushing  along,  as  we  were,  through  the   bowels  of  the  ear 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  a  sort  of  Stygian  river,  something  afier:. 
fashion  of  souls  being  ferried  by  Charon,  as  Cartis  said.     And  I 
dark  it  was  !  the  feeble  ray  from  our  little  lamp  did  but  servr 
show  the   darkness.     There  in  the  bows   sat  old   Umslopc'sr:: 
like  Pleasure  in  the  poem,*  watchful  and  untiring-,  the  pole  t-*. 
to  his  hand,  and  behind  in  the   shadow  I  could   just  make 
the  form  of  Good  peering  forward  at  the  ray  of  light  in  kk-. 
to  make  out  how  to  steer  with  the  paddle  that  he  held  and  :  - 
and  again  dipped  in  the  water. 

*  Well,  well,'  thought  I,  *you  have  come  in  search  of  adt.:' 
tures,  Allan  my  boy,  and  you  have  certainly  got  them*  At  j*: 
time  of  life,  too !  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ;  but  son: 
how  you  aren't,  and,  awful  as  it  all  is,  perhaps  yoa  wiD  [. 
through  after  all ;  and  if  you  don't,  why  you  can't  help  it,  you  ?c. 
And  when  all's  said  and  done  an  underground  river  will  make 
very  appropriate  burying-place.'  j 

At  first,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  strain  upon  ti  ! 
nerves  was  very  great.  It  is  trying  to  the  coolest  and  most  eifr-- 
rienced  person  not  to  know  from  one  hour  to  another  if  he  h.-: 
five  minutes  more  to  live,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  worLj 
that  one  cannot  get  accustomed  to,  and  in  time  vr e  began  t?  \ 
get  accustomed  even  to  that.  And,  after  all,  our  anxiety,  thonj-  \ 
no  doubt  natural,  was,  strictly  speaking,  illogical,  seeing  that  irt 
never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  the  next  minute,  evei 
when  we  sit  in  a  well-drained  house  with  two  policemen  patrolling 
under  the  window — nor  how  long  we  have  to  live.  It  is  a!! 
arranged  for  us,  my  sons,  so  what  is  the  use  of  bothering  ? 

It  was  nearly  midday  when  we  made  our  dive  into  darkne?*, 
and  we  had  set  our  watch  (Good  and  Umslopogaas)  at  two,  having 
agreed  that  it  should  be  of  a  duration  of  five  hours.     At  seven 
o'clock  accordingly.  Sir  Henry  and  I  went  on.  Sir  Henry  at  the 
bow  and  I  at  the  stem,  and  the  other  two  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.     For  three  hours  all  went  well,  Sir  Henry  only  finding  it 
necessary  to  once  push  us  oflF  from  the  side ;  and  I  that  but 
little  steering  was  required  to  keep  us  straight,  as  the  violent 
current  did  all  that  was  needed,  though  occasionally  the  canoe 
showed  a  tendency  which  had  to  be  guarded  against  to  veer  and 
travel  broadside  on.    What  struck  me  as  the  most  curious  thing 
about  this  wonderful  river  was :  how  did  the  air  keep  ifresh  ?    It 

*  Mr.  Allan  Quaterznain  misquotes—  Pleasure  sat  at  the  helm. — Eoitob. 
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was  muggy  and  thick,  no  doubt,  but  still  not  sufficiently  so  to 
render  it  bad  or  even  remarkably  unpleasant.  The  only  explana- 
tion that  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  water  of  the  lake  had  sufficient 
air  in  it  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel  from  absolute 
stagnation,  this  air  being  given  out  as  it  proceeded  on  its  head- 
long way.  Of  course  I  only  give  this  solution  of  the  mystery  for 
what  it  is  worth,  which  perhaps  is  not  much. 

When  I  had  been  for  three  hours  or  so  at  the  helm,  I  began 
to  notice  a  decided  change  in  the  temperature,  which  was  getting 
warmer.  At  first  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  when,  at  the  expira^ 
tion  of  another  half-hour,  I  found  that  it  was  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  I  called  to  Sir  Henry  and  asked  him  if  he  noticed  it  or  if 
it  was  only  my  imagination.  *  Noticed  it ! '  he  answered ;  *  I  should 
think  so.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  Turkish  bath.'  Just  about  then  the 
others  woke  up  gasping,  and  were  obliged  to  begin  to  discard  their 
clothes.  Here  Umslopogaas  had  the  advantage,  for  he  did  not 
wear  any  to  speak  of,  except  a  moocha. 

Hotter  it  grew,  and  hotter  yet,  till  at  last  we  could  scarcely 
breathe,  and  the  perspiration  poured  out  of  us.  Half  an  hour 
more,  and  though  we  were  all  now  stark  naked,  we  could  hardly  bear 
it.  The  place  was  like  an  ante-chamber  of  the  infernal  regions 
proper.  I  dipped  my  hand  into  the  water  and  drew  it  out  almost 
with  a  cry ;  it  was  nearly  boiling.  We  consulted  a  little  ther- 
mometer we  had — the  mercury  stood  at  123.  From  the  surface 
of  the  water  rose  a  dense  cloud  of  steam.  Alphonse  groaned 
out  that  we  were  already  in  purgatory,  which  indeed  we  were, 
though  not  in  the  sense  that  he  meant  it.  Sir  Henry  suggested 
that  we  must  be  passing  near  the  seat  of  some  underground 
volcanic  fire,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  especially  in  the  light  of 
what  subsequently  occurred,  that  he  was  right.  Our  sufferings 
for  some  time  after  this  really  pass  my  powers  of  description.  We 
no  longer  perspired,  for  all  the  perspiration  had  been  sweated  out 
of  us.  We  simply  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  we  were 
now  physically  incapable  of  directing,  feeling  like  hot  embers, 
and  I  fancy  undergoing  very  much  the  same  sensations  that  the 
poor  fish  do  when  they  are  dying  on  land,  namely,  that  of  slow 
suffocation.  Our  skin  began  to  crack,  and  the  blood  to  throb  in 
our  heads  like  the  beating  of  a  steam-engine. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  the 
river  turned  a  little,  and  I  heard  Sir  Henry  call  out  from  the  bows 
in  a  hoarse,  startled  voice,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  most  wonderful 
and  awful  thing.    About  half  a  mil^  ahead  of  us,  and  a  little  to 
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the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  stream — ^which  we  could  now  see  t  ■ 
about  ninety  feet  broad — a  huge  pillaivlike  jet  of  almost  wir 
flame  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sprang  fifty  :? . 
into  the  air,  when  it  struck  thereof  and  spread  out  some  forty  ^.■ 
in  diameter, falling  back  in  curved  sheetsof  fire  shaped  likethe  jir*.- 
of  a  full-blown  rose.     Indeed  this  awful  gas  jet  resembled  notci- 
so  much  as  a  great  flaming  flower  rising  out  of  the  black  vs- 
Below  was  the  straight  stalk,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  and  abore  r: 
dreadful  bloom.     And  as  for  the  fearfulness  of  it  and  its  ^  : 
and  awesome  beauty,  who  can  describe  it  ?     Certainly  I  csEst  \ 
Although  we  were  now  some  five  hundred  yards  away,  it,  nc^ifiii-'- 
standing  the  steam,  lit  up  the  whole  cavern  as  clear  as  day,  §2 ' 
we  could  see  that  the  roof  was  here  about  forty  feet  above  us,  c 
washed  perfectly  smooth  with  water.    The  rock  was  black,  &!.• 
here  and  there  I  could  make  out  long  shining  lines  of  ore  nmiiki 
through  it  like  great  veins,  but  of  what  metal  they  were  I ks-. 
not. 

On  we  rushed  towards  this  pillar  of  fire,  which  gleamed  fierce: 
than  any  furnace  ever  lit  by  man. 

*  Keep  the  boat  to  the  right,  Quatermain — to  the  right,'  shootdi 
Sir  H^nry,  and  a  minute  afterwards  I  saw  him  fall  forward  senic- 
less.  Alphonse  had  already  gone.  Good  was  the  next  togt. 
There  they  lay  as  though  dead ;  only  Umslopogaas  and  I  keptocr 
senses.  We  were  within  fifty  yards  of  it  now,  and  I  saw  tb 
Zulu's  head  fall  forward  on  his  hands.  He  had  gone,  too,  and  I 
was  alone.  I  could  not  breathe ;  the  fierce  heat  dried  me  up. 
For  yards  and  yards  round  the  great  rose  of  fire  the  rock  roof  was 
red-hot.  The  wood  of  the  boat  was  almost  burning.  I  saw  tk 
feathers  on  one  of  the  dead  swans  begin  to  twist  and  shrivel  up; 
but  I  would  not  give  in.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  we  should  pass 
within  three  or  four  yards  of  the  gas  jet  and  perish  miserably.  I 
set  the  paddle  so  as  to  turn  the  canoe  as  far  from  it  as  possible,  and 
held  on  grimly. 

My  eyes  seemed  to  be  bursting  from  my  head,  and  through 
my  closed  lids  I  could  see  the  fierce  light.  We  were  nearlj 
opposite  now :  it  roared  like  all  the  fires  of  hell,  and  the  water 
boiled  furiously  around  it.  Five  seconds  more.  We  were  post; 
I  heard  the  roar  behind  me. 

Then  I,  too,  fell  senseless.  The  next  thing  that  I  remember  was 
feeling  a  breath  of  air  upon  my  face.  My  eyes  opened  with  great 
diflSculty.  I  looked  up.  Far,  far  above  me  there  was  light, 
though  around  me  was  deep  gloom.    Then  I  remembered  and 
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looked.  The  canoe  still  floated  down  the  river,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  it  lay  the  naked  forms  of  my  companions.  *  Were  they  dead  ?  ' 
I  wondered.  *  Was  I  left  alone  in  this  awful  place  ? '  I  knew 
not.  Next  I  became  conscious  of  a  burning  thirst.  I  put  my 
hand  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  into  the  water  and  drew  it  up 
again  with  a  cry.  No  wonder :  nearly  all  the  skin  was  burnt  off 
the  back  of  it.  The  water,  however,  was  cold,  or  nearly  so,  and  I 
drank  pints  and  splashed  myself  all  over.  3Iy  body  seemed  to 
suck  up  the  fluid  as  one  may  see  a  brick  wall  suck  up  rain  after  a 
drought ;  but  where  I  was  burnt  the  touch  of  it  caused  intense 
pain.  Then  I  bethought  myself  of  the  others,  and,  dragging 
myself  towards  them  with  diflSculty,  I  sprinkled  them  with  water, 
and  to  my  joy  they  began  to  recover — Umslopogaas  first,  then 
the  others.  Next  they  drank,  absorbing  water  like  so  many 
sponges.  Then,  feeling  chilly — a  queer  contrast  to  our  recent 
sensations — we  began  as  best  we  could  to  get  into  our  clothes.  As 
we  did  so  Good  pointed  to  the  port  side  of  the  canoe :  it  was  all 
blistered  with  heat,  and  in  places  actually  charred.  Had  it  been 
built  like  our  civilised  boats.  Good  said  that  the  planks  would 
have  certainly  warped  and  let  in  enough  water  to  sink  us ;  but 
fortunately  it  was  dug  out  of  the  soft,  willowy  wood  of  a  single 
great  tree,  and  had  sides  nearly  three  inches  and  a  bottom  four 
inches  thick.  What  that  awful  flame  was  we  never  discovered, 
but  I  suppose  that  there  was  at  this  spot  a  crack  or  hole  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  through  which  a  vast  volume  of  gas  forced  its  way 
from  its  volcanic  home  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  towards  the 
upper  air.  How  it  first  became  ignited  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say — ^probably,  I  should  think,  from  some  spontaneous  explosion 
of  mephitic  gases. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  some  things  on  and  shaken  ourselves 
together  a  little,  we  set  to  work  to  make  out  where  we  were  now. 
I  have  said  that  there  was  light  above,  and  on  examination  we 
found  that  it  came  from  the  sky.  Our  river  that  was.  Sir  Henry 
said,  a  literal  realisation  of  the  wild  vision  of  the  poet,'  was  no 
longer  underground,  but  was  running  on  its  darksome  way,  not 
now  through  *  caverns  measureless  to  man,'  but  between  two 
frightful  cliffs  which  cannot  have  been  less  than  two  thousand  feet 
high.  So  high  were  they,  indeed,  that  though  the  sky  was  above 
us,  where  we  were  was  dense  gloom — not  darkness  indeed^  but 

'  In  Enbla  Khan  a  rirer  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Pown  to  a  smJess  seft. 
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the  gloom  of  a  room  closely  shuttered  in  the  daytime.  Up  on 
either  side  rose  the  great  straight  clifiFs,  grim  and  forbidding,  till 
the  eye  grew  dizzy  with  trying  to  measure  their  sheer  height.  The 
little  space  of  sky  that  marked  where  they  ended  lay  like  a  thread 
of  blue  upon  their  soaring  blackness,  which  was  unrelieved  by  any 
tree  or  creeper.  Here  and  there,  however,  grew  ghostly  patches 
of  a  long  grey  lichen,  hanging  motionless  to  the  rock  as  the  white 
beard  to  the  chin  of  a  dead  man.  It  seemed  as  though  only  the 
dregs  or  heavier  part  of  the  light  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  this 
awful  place.  No  bright-winged  sunbeam  could  fall  so  low  :  they 
died  far,  far  above  our  heads. 

By  the  river's  edge  was  a  little  shore  formed  of  round  frag- 
ments of  rock  washed  into  this  shape  by  the  constant  action  of 
water,  and  giving  the  place  the  appearance  of  being  strewn  with 
thousands  of  fossil  cannon  balls.  Evidently  when  the  water  of  the 
underground  river  is  high  there  is  no  beach  at  all,  or  very  little, 
between  the  border  of  the  stream  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  ;  but 
now  there  was  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  yards.  And  here,  on 
this  beach,  we  determined  to  land,  in  order  to  rest  ourselves  a  little 
after  all  that  we  had  gone  through  and  to  stretch  our  limbs.  It 
was  a  dreadful  place,  but  it  would  give  an  hour's  respite  from  the 
terrors  of  the  river,  and  also  allow  of  our  repacking  and  arranging 
the  canoe.  Accordingly  we  selected  what  looked  like  a  favourable 
spot,  and  with  some  little  difficulty  managed  to  beach  the  canoe 
and  scramble  out  on  to  the  round,  inhospitable  pebbles. 

*  My  word,'  called  out  Good,  who  was  on  shore  the  first,  *  what 
an  awful  place  !  it's  enough  to  give  one  a  fit.'    And  he  laughed. 

Instantly  a  thundering  voice  took  up  his  words,  magnifying 
them  a  hundred  times.  *  Qivt  one  a  fit — Ho !  ho  !  ho  I ' — *  A  fity 
Ho  I  ho  !  ho  ! '  answered  another  voice  in  wild  accents  from  far 
up  the  cliff — a  fit!  a  fit!  a  fit!  chimed  in  voice  after  voice — 
each  flinging  the  words  to  and  fro  with  shouts  of  awful  laughter 
to  the  invisible  lips  of  the  other  till  the  whole  place  echoed  with 
the  words  and  with  shrieks  of  fiendish  merriment,  which  at  last 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun. 

*  Oh,  mon  Dieu ! '  yelled  Alphonse,  startled  quite  out  of  such 
self-command  as  he  possessed. 

*  Mon  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu !  Mon  Dieu  ! '  the  Titanic  echoes 
thundered,  shrieked,  and  wailed  in  every  conceivable  tone. 

*  Ah,'  said  Umslopogaas  calmly,  *  I  clearly  perceive  that  devils 
live  here.    Well,  the  place  looks  like  it.' 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  the  cauge  of  all  the  hubbub  wag 
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a.      very    remarkable  and  interesting    echo,    but  he   would   not 
V>elieve  it. 

^  Ah,'  he  said,  *  I  know  an  echo  when  I  hear  one.    There  was 
oxie    lived   opposite  my   kraal    in    Zululand,  and  the  Intombis 
[^maidens]  used  to  talk  with  it.     But  if  what  we  hear  is  a  full- 
grown  echo,  mine  at  home  can  only  have  been  a  baby.     No,  no — 
they    are  devils  up  there.     But  I  don't  think  much   of  them, 
t,liough,'  he  added,  taking  a  pinch  of  snufF.     *  They  can  copy  what 
one  says,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  talk  on  their  own 
account,  and  they  dare  not  show  their  faces,'  and  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  apparently  paid  no  further  attention  to  such  con- 
temptible fiends. 

After  this  we  found  it  necessary  to  keep  our  conversation  down 
to  a  whisper — for  it  was  really  unbearable  to  have  every  word  one 
uttered  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  tennis-ball,  as  precipice  called  to 
precipice. 

But  even  our  whispers  ran  up  the  rocks  in  mysterious  mur- 
murs till  at  last  they  died  away  in  long-drawn  sighs  of  sound. 
Echoes  are  delightful  and  romantic  things,  but  we  had  more  than 
enough  of  them  in  that  dreadful  gulf. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  ourselves  a  little  on  the  round  stones, 
we  proceeded  to  wash  ourselves  and  dress  our  bums  as  well  as  we 
could.    As  we  had  but  a  little  oil  for  the  lantern,  we  could  not 
spare  any  for  this  purpose,  so  we  skinned  one  of  the  swans  and 
used  the  fat  off  its  breast,  which  proved  an  excellent  substitute. 
Then  we  repacked  the  canoe,  and  finally  proceeded  to  take  some 
food,  of  which  I  need  scarcely  say  we  were  in  need,  for  our  insensi- 
bility bad  endured  for  many  hours,  and  it  was,  as  our  watches 
showed,  mid-day.     Accordingly  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  circle, 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  discussing  our  cold  meat  with  such 
appetite  as  we  could  muster,  which,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  was 
not  much,  as  I  felt  sick  and  faint  after  my  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  had  besides  a  racking  headache.  It  was  a  curious 
meal.    The  gloom  was  so  intense  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the 
way  to  cut  our  food  and  convey  it  to  our  mouths.     Still  we  got 
on  pretty  well,  although  the  meat  was  tainted  by  the  heat  through 
which  it  had  passed,  till  I  happened  to  look  behind  me — my 
attention  being  attracted  by  a  noise  of  something  crawling  over 
the  Btones,  and  perceived  sitting  upon  a  rock  in  my  immediate 
rear  a    huge   species  of  black  freshwater  crab,  only  it  was  five 
times  the  size  of  any  crab  I  ever  saw.     This  hideous  and  loath- 
^omsrlooking  oniqial  had  projecting  eyes  that  seemed  to  glaire  at 
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one,  very  long  and  flexible  antennae  or  feelers,  and  gigantic  clawa* 
Nor  was  I  especially  favoured  with  its  company.  From  every 
quarter  dozens  of  these  horrid  brutes  were  creeping  up,  drawn,  I 
suppose,  by  the  smell  of  the  food,  from  between  the  round  stones 
and  out  of  holes  in  the  precipice.  Some  were  already  quite  close 
to  us.  I  stared  quite  fascinated  by  the  unusual  sight,  and  as  I 
did  so  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  stretch  out  its  huge  claw  and  give 
the  unsuspecting  Good  such  a  nip  behind  that  he  jumped  up  with 
a  howl,  and  set  the  *  wild  echoes  flying '  in  sober  earnest.  Just 
then,  too,  another,  a  very  large  one,  got  hold  of  Alphonse's  leg, 
and  declined  to  part  with  it,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  coi^der- 
able  scene  ensued.  Umslopogaas  took  his  axe  and  cracked  the 
shell  of  one  with  the  flat  of  it,  whereon  it  set  up  a  horrid  sort  of 
screaming  which  the  echoes  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  and  began 
to  foam  at  the  mouth,  a  proceeding  that  drew  hundreds  more  of 
its  friends  out  of  unsuspected  holes  and  comers.  Those  on  the 
spot  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  hurt  fell  upon  it  like  creditors 
on  a  bankrupt,  and  literally  rent  it  limb  from  limb  with  their 
huge  pincers  and  devoured  it,  using  their  claws  to  convey  the 
fragments  to  their  mouths.  Seizing  whatever  weapons  were 
handy,  such  as  stones  or  paddles,  we  commenced  a  war  upon  the 
monsters — ^whose  numbers  were  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  whose  stench  was  overpowering.  So  fast  as  we  cracked  their 
armour  others  seized  the  injured  ones  and  devoured  them,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  screaming  as  they  did  so.  Nor  did  the 
brutes  stop  at  that.  When  they  could  they  nipped  hold  of  us — 
and  awful  nips  they  were — or  tried  to  steal  the  meat.  One  enor- 
mous fellow  got  hold  of  the  swan  we  had  skinned  and  began  to  drag 
it  off.  Instantly  a  score  of  others  flung  themselves  upon  theprey^ 
and  then  began  a  ghastly  and  disgusting  scene.  How  the  mon- 
sters foamed  and  screamed,  and  rent  the  flesh,  and  each  other ! 
It  was  a  sickening  and  unnatural  sight,  and  one  that  will  haunt 
all  who  saw  it  till  their  dying  day-^  enacted  as  it  was  in  the  deep, 
oppressive  gloom,  and  set  to  the  unceasing  music  of  the  many- 
toned  nerve-shaking  echoes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so, 
there  was  something  so  shockingly  human  about  these  fiendish 
creatures — ^it  was  as  though  all  the  most  evil  passions  and  desires 
of  man  had  got  into  the  shell  of  a  magnified  crab  and  gone  mad* 
They  were  so  dreadfully  courageous  and  intelligent,  and  they 
looked  as  if  they  wnderdtood.  The  whole  scene  might  have  fur- 
nished material  for  another  canto  of  Dante's  ^  Inferno,'  as  Curtis 
ud. 
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*  I   say,  you  fellows,  let's  get  out  of  this  or  we  shall  all  go  off 

ovir  beads,'  sung  out  Good ;  and  we  were  not  slow  to  take  the  hint. 

Pusliing  the  canoe,  around  which  the  animals  were  now  crawling 

Y>y  Iiundreds  and  making  vain  attempts  to  climb,  off  the  rocks, 

vre  bundled  into  it  and  got  out  into  mid-stream,  leaving  behind 

us  tbe  fragments  of  our  meal  and  the  screaming,  foaming,  stinking 

xxiuss  of  monsters  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds, 

'  Those  are  the  devils  of  the  place,'  said  Umslopogaas  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  solved  a  problem,  and  upon  my  word  I  felt 
abnost  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Umslopogaas's  remarks  were  like  his  axe— very  much  to  the 
point. 

'  What's  to  be  done  next  ? '  said  Sir  Henry  blankly. 

'  Drift,  I   suppose,'  I  answered,  and  we  drifted  accordingly. 

All  the  afternoon  and  well  into  the  evening  we  floated  on  in  the 

gloom  beneath  the  far-ofif  line  of  blue  sky,  scarcely  knowing  when 

day   ended  and  night  began,   for  down  in  that  vast  gulf  the 

difference  was  not  marked,  till  at  length  Good  pointed  out  a  st€ir 

hanging  right  above  us,  which,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  we 

observed  with  great  interest.     Suddenly  it  vanished,  the  darkness 

became  intense^  and  a  familiar  murmuring  sound  filled  the  air. 

^  Underground  again,'  I  said  with  a  groan,  holding  up  the  lamp. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.     I  could  just  make  out  the  roof. 

The  chasm  had  come  to  an  end  and  the  tunnel  had  recommenced. 

And  then  began  another  long,  long  night  of  danger  and  horror. 

To  describe  all  its.  incidents  would  be  too  wearisome,  so  I  will 

simply  say  that  about  midnight  we  struck  on  a  flat  projecting 

rock  in  mid-stream  and  were  as  nearly  as  possible  overturned  and 

drowned.    However,  at  last  we  got  off,  and  proceeded  upon  the 

uneven  tenor  of  our  way.     And  so  the  hours  passed  till  it  was 

nearly  three  o'clock.     Sir  Henry,  Good,  and  Alphonse  were  asleep, 

utterly  worn  out ;  Umslopogaas  was  at  the  bow  with  the  pole,  and 

I  was  steering  when  I  perceived  that  the  rate  at  which  we  were 

travelling  had  perceptibly  increased.    Then,  suddenly,  I  heard 

Umslopogaas  noake  an  exclamation,  and  next  second  came  a  sound 

as  of  parting  branches,  and  I  became  aware  that  the  canoe  was 

being  forced  through  hanging  bushes  or  creepers.  Another  minute, 

and  a  breath  of  sweet  open  air  fanned  my  face,  and  I  felt  that 

we  had  emerged  from  the  tunnel  and  were  floating  upon  clear 

wat6r.    I  say  felt,  for  I  could  see  nothing,  the  darkness  being 

absolutely  pitchy,  as  it  often  is  just  before  the  dawn.    But  even 

this  could  scarcely  damp  my  joy.    We  were  out  of  that  dreadful 
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river,  and  wherever  we  might  have  got  to  tliis  at  lea^t  was  eoEi- 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  And  so  I  sat  do'wrii  and  inhaled  ti- 
sweet  night  air  and  waited  for  the  dawn  witli    suoh  patienoe  ss 

could  oommand. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FROWNING   CITY. 


I 

For  an  hour  or  more  I  sat  waiting  (Umslopogaas  bavio^  meas-  \ 
while  gone  to  sleep  also)  till  at  length  the  east  tux-oed  grej,  id: 
huge  misty  shapes  moved  over  the  surface  of  t\x^  water  lib 
ghosts  of  long-forgotten  dawns.  They  were  the  vapoui-s  risixkg  froe 
their  watery  bed  to  greet  the  sun.  Then  the  grejr  tamed  to 
primrose,  and  the  primrose  grew  to  red.  Next,  glorioizs  bars  d 
light  sprang  up  across  the  eastern  sky,  and  throug-Ii  theia  U» 
radiant  messengers  of  the  dawn  came  speeding  upon  'their  arrowr 
way,  scattering  the  ghostly  vapours  and  awaking  the  moimfaim 
with  a  kiss,  as  they  flew  from  range  to  range  and  longitude  to 
longitude.  Another  moment,  and  the  golden  gates  vis^&Te  opea 
and  the  sun  himself  came  forth  as  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber, 
with  pomp  and  glory  and  a  flashing  as  of  ten  million  spears,  and  f 
embraced  the  night  and  covered  her  with  brightness,  and  it  was  day. 
But  as  yet  I  could  see  nothing  save  the  beautiful  blue  sks 
above,  for  over  the  water  was  a  thick  layer  of  mist  exactly  as 
though  the  whole  surface  had  been  covered  with  billows  of  cotton 
wool.  By  degrees,  however,  the  sun  sucked  up  the  mists,  and 
then  I  saw  that  we  were  afloat  upon  a  glorious  sheet  of  blue 
water  of  which  I  could  not  make  out  the  shore.  Some  eig^ht  or 
ten  miles  behind  us,  however,  there  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  a  range  of  precipitous  hills  that  formed  a  retaining 
wall  of  the  lake,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  through  Boin% 
entrance  in  these  hills  that  the  subterranean  river  found  its  way 
into  the  open  water.  Indeed,  I  afterwards  ascertiuned  this  to  be  the 
fact,  and  it  will  be  some  indication  of  the  extraordinary  strength 
and  directness  of  the  current  of  the  mysterious  river  that  the 
canoe,  even  at  this  distance,  was  still  answering  to  it.  Presently, 
too,  I,  or  rather  Umslopogaas,  who  woke  up  just  then,  discovered 
another  indication,  aUd  a  very  unpleasant  one  it  was.  Perceiving 
some  whitish  object  upon  the  water,  Umslopogaas  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it^  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  brought  the  canoe 
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3  llie  aj>ot,  whereupon  we  discovered  that  the  object  was  the  body 
»{  a  man  floating  face  downwards.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
cxxagine  my  horror  when,  Umslopogaas  having  turned  him  on  to 
lis  back  with  the  paddle,  we  recognised  in  the  sunken  features 

>lie  lineaments  of whom  do  you  suppose  ?     None  other  than 

3nr  poor  servant  who  had  been  sucked  down  two  days  before  in  the 
'waters  of  the  subterranean  river.     It  gave  me  quite  a  turn.     I 
ttiought  that  we  had  left  him  behind  for  ever,  and  behold !  borne 
"by  the  current,  he  had  made  the  awful  journey  with  us,  and  with 
us  had  reached  the  end.     His  appearance  also  was  very  dreadful. 
He  had  been  a  black  man,  now  he  was  a  livid  white,  for  the  boil- 
ing water  had  scalded  off  nearly  all  his  outer  skin.     Also  he  bore 
traces  of  having  touched  the  pillar  of  fire — one  ann  being  com- 
pletely   shrivelled  up  and   all   his   hair  being  burnt  off.     The 
features  were,  as  I  have  said,  sunken,  and  yet  they  preserved 
upon  them  that  awful  look  of  despair  that  I  had  seen  upon  his 
living  face  as  the  poor  fellow  was  sucked  down.     Keally  the  sight 
quite  unnerved  me,  weary  and  shaken  as  I  felt  with  all  that  we* 
had  gone  through,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning  the  body  began  to  sink  just  as  though  it  had 
had  a  mission,  which  having  been  accomplished,  it  retired ;  the 
real  reason  no  doubt  being  that  turning  it  on  its  back  allowed 
a  free  passage  to  the  gas.      Down  it  went  into  the  trans]>arent 
depths — fathom  after  fathom  we  could  trace  its  course  till  at  last 
a  long  line  of  bright  air-bubbles,  swiftly  cliasing  each  other  to 
the  surface,  alone  remained  where  it  had  passed.      At  length 
these,  too,  were  gone,  and  that  was  an  end  of  our  poor  servant. 
Umslopogaas  thoughtfully  watched  the  body  vanish. 

*  What  did  he  follow  us  for  ? '  he  asked.     *  'Tis  an  ill  omen  for 
thee  and  me,  Macumazahn.'     And  he  laughed. 

I  turned  on  him  angrily,  for  I  dislike  these  unpleasant  sugges- 
tions. If  people  have  such  ideas,  they  ought  in  common  decency 
to  keep  them  to  themselves.  I  detest  individuals  who  make  one 
the  subject  of  their  disagreeable  presentiments,  or  who,  when  they 
dream  that  they  saw  one  hanged  as  a  common  felon,  or  some  such 
honor,  will  insist  upon  telling  one  all  about  it  at  breakfast,  even 
if  they  have  to  get  up  early  to  do  it. 

Just  then,  however,  the  others  woke  up  and  began  to  rejoice 
exceedingly  at  finding  that  we  were  out  of  that  dreadful  river  and 
once  more  beneath  the  blue  sky.  Then  followed  a  babel  of  talk 
and  saggestions  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  next,  the  upshot  of  all  of 
which  was  that  as  we  were  excessively  hungry,  and  had  nothing 
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whatsoever  left  to  eat  except  a  few  scraps  of  biltong  (dried  game- 
flesh),  having  abandoned  all  that  remained  of  our  provisions  to 
those  horrible  freshwater  crabs,  we  determined  to  make  for  the 
shore.  But  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  We  did  not  know  where 
the  shore  was,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cliffs  through  which 
the  subterranean  river  made  its  entry,  could  see  nothing  but  a 
wide  expanse  of  sparkling  blue  water.  Observing,  however,  that 
the  long  flights  of  aquatic  birds  kept  flying  from  our  left,  we  con- 
cluded that  they  were  advancing  from  their  feeding-grounds  on 
shore  to  pass  the  day  in  the  lake,  and  accordingly  headed  the 
boat  towards  the  quarter  whence  they  came,  and  began  to  paddle. 
Before  long,  however,  a  stiffish  breeze  sprang  up,  blowing  directly 
in  the  direction  we  wanted,  so  we  improvised  a  sail  with  a  blanket 
and  the  pole,  which  took  us  along  merrily.  This  done,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  devour  the  remnants  of  our  biltong,  washed  down  with 
the  sweet  lake  water,  and  then  lit  our  pipes  and  awaited  whatever 
might  tiun  up. 

When  we  had  been  sailing  for  an  hour.  Good,  who  was  search- 
ing the  horizon  with  the  spy-glass,  suddenly  announced  joyfully 
that  he  saw  land,  and  pointed  out  that,  from  the  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  water,  he  thought  we  must  be  approaching  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  In  another  minute  we  perceived  a  great  golden 
dome,  not  unlike  that  of  St.  Paul's,  piercing  the  morning  mists, 
and  while  we  were  wondering  what  in  the  world  it  could  be.  Good 
reported  another  and  still  more  important  discovery,  namely,  that 
a  small  sailing-boat  was  advancing  towards  us.  This  bit  of  news, 
which  we  were  very  shortly  able  to  verify  with  our  own  eyes,  threw 
us  into  a  considerable  flutter.  That  the  natives  of  this  unknown 
lake  should  understand  the  art  of  sailing  seemed  to  suggest  that 
they  possessed  some  degree  of  civilisation.  In  a  few  more  minutes 
it  became  evident  that  the  occupant  or  occupants  of  the  advancing 
boat  had  made  us  out.  For  a  moment  or  two  she  hung  in  the 
wind  iL3  though  in  doubt,  and  then  came  tacking  towards  us  with 
gr^at  swiftness.  In  ten  more  minutes  she  was  within  a  hundired 
yards,  and  we  saw  that  she  was  a  neat  little  boat^— not  a  canoe 
*  dug  out,*  but  built  more  or  less  in  the  European  fashion  with 
planks,  and  carrying  a  singularly  large  sail  for  her  size.  But  our 
attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  boat  to  her  crew,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  man  and  woman,  nearly  as  white  as  ourselves* 

We  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement,  thinking  that  we  must 
be  mistaken ;  but  no,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  They  were 
not  fair,  but  the  two  people  in  the  boat  were  decidedly  of  a  white 
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distinguished   from  a  black  race,  as  white,  for  instance,  as 
Spaniards  or  Italians.    It  was  a  patent  fact.    So  it  was  true,  after 
all ;  and,  mysteriously  led  by  a  Power  beyond  our  own,  we  had 
discovered  this  wonderful  people.     I  could  have  shouted  for  joy 
ijvlien  I  thought  of  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  the  thing ;  and  as 
it/  was,  w^e  all  shook  hands  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
unexpected  success  of  our  wild  search.    All  my  life  had  I  heard 
rumours  of  a  white  race  that  existed  in  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  of  this  vast  continent-,  and  longed  to  put  them  to  the 
proof,  and  now  here  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  was  dumb- 
founded.    Truly,  as  Sir  Henry  said,  the  old  Boman  was   right 
when  he  wrote  *  Ex  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi,*  which  he  tells 
me  means  that  out  of  Africa  there  always  comes  some  new  thing. 
The  man  in  the  boat  was  of  a  good  but  not  particularly  fine 
physique,  and    possessed    straight  black   hair,  regular  aquiline 
features,  and  an  intelligent  face.     He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
brown  cloth  garment,  something  like  a  flannel  ^hirt  without  the 
sleeves,  and  in  an  unmistakable  kilt  of  the  same  material.    The 
legs  and  feet  were  bare.     Bound  the  right  arm  and  left  leg  he 
woie  thick  rings  of  yellow  metal  that  I  judged  to  be  gold.    The 
woman  had  a  sweet  face,  wild  and  shy,  with  large  eyes  and  curling 
brown  hair.     Her  dress  was  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
man's,  and  consisted,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  first  of  a  linen 
under-garment  that  hung  down  to  her  knee,  and  then  of  a  single 
long  strip  of  cloth,  about  four  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long,  which  was 
wound  round  the  body  in  graceful  folds  and  finally  flung  over  the 
left  shoulder  so  that  the  end,  which  was  dyed  blue  or  purple  or 
some  other  colour,  according  to  the  social  standing  of  the  wearer, 
hung  down  in  front,  the  right  arm  and  breast  being,  however,  left 
quite  bare.     A  more  becoming  dress,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  wearer  was  young  and  pretty,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  conceive.    Good  (who  has  an  eye  for  such  things)  was 
greatly  struck  with  it,  and  so. indeed  was  I.   .It  was  so-8UBpl<Q:  and 

yet  80  eflFective.    .  ..     ...•    ^ 

Meanwhile,  if  we  had  been  astonished  at  the  appearance,  of  the 
man  and  woman,  it  was  clear  that  they  were  fifir  more  astonished 
at  us.  As  for  the  man,  he  appeared  to  be  overcome  with  fear  and 
wonder,  and  for  a  while  hovered  round  our  canoe,  but  would  not 
approach.  At  last,  however,  he  came  within  hailing  distance,  and 
called  to  us  in  a  language  that  sounded  soft  and  pleasing  enough, 
but  of  which  we  could  not  understand  one  word.  So  we  hailed 
back  in  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Zulu,  Dutch, 
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SisutU,  Kukuana,  and  a  few  other  native  dialects  that  It. 
acquainted  with,  but  our  visitor  did  nofc   understand  any  of  tlr 
tongues ;  indeed,  they  appeared  to  bewilder  him*     As  for  ti 
lady,  she  was  busily  employed  in  takiag-   stock  of  us,  and  Go 
was  returning  the  compliment  by  staring-  at  her   hard  thro:,: 
his  eyeglass,  a  proceeding  that  she  seemed  rather  to  enjoj  li 
otherwise.     At  length   the   man,   being    unable    to   make  as 
thing  out  of  us,  suddenly  headed  his  boat   round  and  begac 
head  off  for  the  shore,  his  little  boat  skimzning-  away  before  l 
wind  like  a  swallow.     As  she  passed  across  our   bows  the  il.:  j 
turned  to  attend  to  the  large  sail,  and  Good  promptly  took  tl 
opportunity  to  kiss  his  hand  to  the  young  lady.      I  was  horriff. 
at  this  proceeding,  both  on  general  grounds  and   because  I  feair. 
she  might  take  oflFence,  but  to  my  delight  she  did  Jiot^  for,  &? 
glancing  round  and  seeing  that  her  husband,  or  brother,  or  vb  - 
ever  it  was,  was  engaged,  she  promptly  kissed  hers  back. 

*  Ah ! '   said   I.      *  It   seems  that  we  have    at    last   found  % 
language  that  the  people  of  this  country  understand.' 

*  In  which  case,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *  Good  will  prove  an  invaltt' 
able  interpreter.' 

I  frowned,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  Good's  frivolities,  and  be 
knowa  it,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  more  serious  subject*. 
*  It  is  very  clear  to  me,'  I  said,  *  that  that  man  will  be  back  befor? 
long  with  a  host  of  his  fellows,  so  we  had  best  make  up  our  mind? 
as  to  how  we  are  going  to  receive  them.' 

*  The  question  is  how  will  they  receive  us,'  said  Sir  Henry. 
As  for  Good  he  made  no  remark,  but  began  to  extract  a  small 

square  tin  case  that  had  accompanied  ns  in  all  our  wanderings 
from  under  a  pile  of  things.  Now  we  had  often  remonstoted 
with  Good  about  this  tin  case,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  an  awkward 
thing  to  carry,  and  he  had  never  given  any  very  explicit  account 
as  to  its  contents ;  but  he  had  insisted  on  sticking  to  it,  saying 
mysteriously  that  it  might  come  in  very  useful  one  day. 

*  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do.  Good  ? '  asked  Sir 
Henry. 

*  Do — why  dress,  of  course !  You  don't  expect  me  to  appear 
in  a  new  country  in  these  things,  do  you  ? '  and  he  pointed  ^o 
his  soiled  and  worn  garments,  which  were  however,  like  all  Good's 
things,  very  tidy,  and  with  every  tear  neatly  mended. 

We  said  no  more,  but  watched  his  proceedings  with  breathless 
interest.  His  first  step  was  to  get  Alphonse,  who  was  thorough]/ 
competent  in  such  matters,  to  trim  his  hair  and  beard  in  the  most 
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approved  fashion.  I  think  that  if  he  had  had  some  hot  water 
and  a  cake  of  soap  handy  he  would  have  shaved  off  the  latter ; 
but  he  had  not.  This  done,  he  suggested  that  we  should  lower 
the  sail  of  the  canoe  and  all  take  a  bath,  which  we  did,  greatly  to 
the  horror  and  astonishment  of  Alphonse,  who  lifted  his  hands 
and  ejaculated  that  these  English  were  indeed  a  wonderful  people. 
Umslopogaas,  who  though  he  was,  like  most  high-bred  Zulus, 
scrupulously  cleanly  in  his  person,  did  not  see  the  fun  of  swimming 
about  in  a  lake,  also  regarded  the  proceeding  with  mild  amuse- 
ment. We  got  back  into  the  canoe  much  re&eshed  by  the  cold 
water,  and  sat  to  dry  in  the  sun,  whilst  Good  undid  his  tin  box, 
and  produced  first  a  beautiful  clean  white  shirt,  just  as  it  had  left 
a  London  steam  laundry,  and  then  some  garments  wrapped  first 
in  brown,  then  in  white,  and  finally  in  silver  paper.  We  watched 
this  undoing  with  the  tenderest  interest  and  much  speculation. 
One  by  one  Good  removed  the  dull  husks  that  hid  their  splen- 
dours, carefully  folding  and  replacing  each  piece  of  paper  as  he  did 
so ;  and  there  at  last  lay,  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  gold  epaulettes, 
lace,  and  buttons,  a  Commander  of  the  Koyal  Navy's  full-dress 
uniform — dress  sword,  cocked  hat,  shiny  patent  leather  boots  and 
all.     We  literally  gasped. 

*  TF/ta^  /  '  we  said,  *  what !  Are  you  going  to  put  those  things 
on?' 

*  Certainly,'  he  answered  composedly ;  *you  see  so  much  depends 
upon  a  first  impression,  especially,'  he  added,  *  as  I  observe  that 
there  are  ladies  about.  One  at  least  of  us  ought  to  be  decently 
dressed.' 

We  said  no  more ;  we  were  simply  dumbfounded,  especially 
when  we  considered  the  artful  way  in  which  Good  had  concealed 
the  contents  of  that  box  for  all  these  months.  Only  one  suggestion 
did  we  make,  namely,  that  he  should  wear  his  mail  shirt  next  his 
skin.  He  replied  that  he  feared  it  would  spoil  the  set  of  his  coat, 
now  carefully  spread  in  the  sun  to  take  the  creases  out,  but  finally 
consented  to  this  precautionary  measure.  The  most  amusing  part 
of  the  affair,  however,  was  to  see  old  Umslopogaas's  astonishment 
and  Alphonse's  delight  at  Good's  transformation.  When  at  last 
he  stood  up  in  all  his  glory,  even  down  to  the  medals  on  his 
breast,  and  contemplated  himself  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lake, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  young  gentleman  in  ancient  history,  whose 
name  I  can't  remember,  but  who  fell  in  love  with  his  own  shadow, 
the  old  Zulu  could  no  longer  restrain  his  feelings. 

*  Oh,  Bougwan ! '  he  said,    *  Oh,  Bougwan  !     I  always  thought 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  Liv.  p  ? 
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thee  an  ugly  little  man,  and  fat — fat  as  the  cows  at  calving  time  ; 
and  now  thou  art  like  a  blue  jay  when  he  spreads  his  tail  out; 
Surely,  Bougwan,  it  hurts  my  eyes  to  look  at  thee.' 

Good  did  not  much  like  this  allusion  to  his  fat,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  not  very  well  deserved,  for  hard  exercise  had 
brought  him  down  four  inches ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  pleased 
at  Umslopogaas's  admiration.  As  for  Alphonse,  he  was  quite 
delighted. 

^Ah!  but  Monsiem*  has  the  beautiful  air  —  the  air  of  the 
warrior.  It  is  the  ladies  who  will  say  so  when  we  come  to  get 
ashore.  Monsieur  is  complete ;  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  heroic 
grand ' 

Here  we  stopped  Alphonse. 

As  we  gazed  upon  these  beauties  thus  revealed  by  Good,  a 
spirit  of  emulation  filled  our  breasts,  and  we  set  to  work  to  get 
ourselves  up  as  well  as  we  could.  The  most,  however,  that  we 
were  able  to  do  was  to  array  ourselves  in  our  spare  suits  of 
shooting  clothes,  of  which  we  each  had  one,  keeping  on  our  mail 
shirts  underneath.  As  for  my  appearance,  all  the  fine  clothes  in 
the  world  could  never  make  it  otherwise  than  scrubby  and  insig- 
nificant ;  but  Sir  Henry  looked  what  he  is,  a  magnificent  man  in 
his  nearly  new  tweed  suit,  gaiters,  and  boots.  Alphonse  also  got 
himself  up  to  kill,  giving  an  extra  turn  to  his  enormous  mous- 
taches. Even  old  Umslopogaas,  who  was  not  in  a  general  way 
given  to  the  vain  adorning  of  his  body,  got  bold  of  some  oil  out  of 
the  lantern  and  a  bit  of  tow,  and  polished  up  his  head-ring  with  it 
till  it  shone  like  Good's  patent  leather  boots.  Then  he  put  on 
the  mail  shirt  Sir  Henry  had  given  him  and  his  *  moocha,'  and, 
having  cleaned  up  Inkosi-kaas  a  little,  stood  forth  complete. 

All  this  while  we  had,  having  hoisted  the  sail  again  as  soon  as 
we  had  bathed,  been  progressing  steadily  for  the  land,  or,  rather, 
for  the  mouth  of  a  great  river.  Presently — in  all  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  little  boat  had  left  us — we  saw  emerging  firom 
the  river  or  harbour  a  large  number  of  boats,  ranging  up  to  ten 
or  twelve  tons  burden.  One  of  these  was  propelled  by  twenty* 
four  oars,  and  most  of  the  rest  sailed.  Looking  through  the  glass 
we  soon  made  out  that  the  row-boat  was  an  official  vessel,  her 
crew  being  all  dressed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  whilst  on  the  half-deck 
forward  stood  an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance,  and  with  a 
flowing  white  beard,  and  a  sword  strapped  to  his  side,  who  was 
evidently  the  commander  of  the  craft.  The  other  boats  wero 
apparently  occupied  by  peoi)le  drawn  out  of  curiosity,  and  were 
rowing  or  sailing  towards  us  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
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*  Now  for  it,*  said  I.  *  What  is  the  betting  ?  Are  they  going 
to  be  friendly  or  to  put  an  end  to  us  ?' 

Nobody  could  answer  this  question,  and,  not  Uking  the  warlike 
appearance  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  sword,  we  felt  a  h'ttle 
anxious. 

Just  then  Good  spied  a  school  of  hippopotami  on  the  water 
abont  two  hundred  yards  off  us,  and  suggested  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan  to  impress  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  our  power 
by  shooting  some  of  them  if  possible.  This,  unluckily  enough, 
struck  us  as  a  good  idea,  and  accordingly  we  at  once  got  out  our 
eight-bore  rifles,  for  which  we  still  had  a  few  cartridges  left,  and 
prepared  for  action.  There  were  four  of  the  animals,  a  big  bull, 
a  cow,  and  two  young  ones,  one  three  pails  grown.  We  got  up  to 
them  without  diiBSculty,  the  great  animals  contenting  themselves 
with  sinking  down  into  the  water  and  rising  again  a  few  yards 
farther  on  ;  indeed,  their  excessive  tameness  struck  me  as  being 
peculiar.  Wh^n  the  advancing  boats  were  about  five  hundred 
yards  away,  Sir  Henry  opened  the  ball  by  firing  at  the  three-parts 
grown  young  one.  The  heavy  bullet  struck  it  fair  between  the 
eyes,  and,  crashing  through  the  skull,  killed  it,  and  it  sank,  leaving 
a  long  train  of  blood  behind  it.  At  the  same  moment  I  fired  at 
the  cow  and  Good  at  the  old  bull.  My  shot  took  effect,  but  not 
fatally,  and  down  went  the  hippopotamus  with  a  prodigious 
si)lashing,  only  to  rise  again  presently  blowing  and  grunting 
furiously,  dyeing  all  the  water  round  her  crimson,  when  I  killed 
her  with  the  left  barrel.  Good,  who  is  an  execrable  shot,  missed 
the  head  of  the  bull  altogether,  the  bullet  merely  cutting  the 
side  of  his  face  as  it  passed.  On  glancing  up,  after  I  had  fired 
my  second  shot,  I  perceived  that  the  people  we  had  fallen  among 
were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  firearms,  for  the  con- 
sternation caused  by  our  shots  and  their  effect  upon  the  animals 
was  prodigious.  Some  of  the  parties  in  the  boats  began  to  cry  out 
with  fear ;  others  turned  and  made  off  as  hard  as  they  could ; 
and  even  the  old  gentleman  with  the  sword  looked  greatly  puzzled 
and  alarmed,  and  halted  his  big  row-boat.  We  had,  however,  but 
little  time  for  observation,  for  just  then  the  old  bull,  rendered 
furious  by  the  wound  he  had  received,  rose  fair  w^ithin  forty  yards 
of  us,  glaring  savagely.  We  all  fired,  and  hit  him  in  various 
places,  and  down  he  went,  badly  wounded.  Curiosity  now  began 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  the  onlookers,  and  some  of  them  sailed  on 
up  close  to  us,  amongst;  these  being  the  man  and  woman  whom  we 

had  first  seen  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  before,  who  drew  up  almost 

ppa 
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alongside.     Just  then  the  great  brute  rose  ag^in  within  tenp: 
of  their  boat,  and  instantly  with  a  roar  of  furj  made  at  it  ci» ". 
mouthed.  The  woman  shrieked,  and  the  man  tried  to  give  tbeb 
way,  but  without  success.     In  another  second  I  saw  the  hnger- 
jaws  and  gleaming  ivories  close  with  a  crunch   on  the  ftail  cr: 
taking  an  enormous  mouthful  out  of  its  side  and  capsizing  it.  I^- 
went  the  boat,  leaving  its  occupants  struggling^  in  the  water.  \: 
moment,  before  we  could  do  anything  towards  saving  them,::' 
huge  and  furious  creature  was  up  again  and  makings  open-momr* 
at  the  poor  girl,  who  was  struggling  in  the  water.    lifting  my  r  " 
just  as  the  grinding  jaws  were  about  to  close  on  her,  I  fired  over  ^- 
head  right  down  the  hippopotamus's  throat.      Over  he  went,  a: 
commenced  turning  round  and  round,  snorting-,  and  blowing  r- 
Btreams  of  blood  through  his  nostrils.     Before   he  conld  m-*r  ■ 
himself,  however,  I  let  him  have  the  other  barrel  in  the  siife 
the  throat,  and  that  finished  him.     He  never  moved  or  strngii^ 
again,  but  instantly  sank.     Our  next  effort  was   directed  tovanj 
saving  the  girl,  the  man  having  swum  off  towards  another  hta  i 
and  in  this  we  were  fortunately  successful,  pulling  her  intoti:| 
canoe  (amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators)  considerably  exhaa^^ ; 
and  frightened,  but  otherwise  unhurt.  . 

Meanwhile  the  boats  had  gathered  together  at  a  distance,  sz^:  j 
we  could  see  that  their  occupants,  who  were  evidently  m^  ■ 
firightened,  were  consulting  what  to  do.  Without  giving  t^^^  j 
time  for  further  consideration,  which  we  thought  might  result  \ 
unfavourably  to  ourselves,  we  instantly  took  our  ]>addles  aijd  Bi-  j 
vanced  towards  them,  Good  standing  in  the  bow  and  taking  ^  \ 
his  cocked  hat  politely  in  every  direction,  his  amiable  ieatrs^ 
suffused  by  a  bland  but  intelligent  smile.  Most  of  the  craft  k- 
treated  as  we  advanced,  but  a  few  held  their  ground,  while  th 
big  row-boat  came  on  to  meet  us.  Presently  we  were  alongside, 
and  I  could  see  that  our  appearance — and  especially  Good's  Bui 
Umslopogaas's — filled  the  venerable-looking  commander  with  as- 
tonishment, not  unmixed  with  awe.  He  was  dressed  after  tie 
same  fashion  as  the  man  we  first  met,  except  that  his  shirt  was 
not  made  of  brown  cloth,  but  of  pure  white  linen  hemmed  yri/i 
purple.  The  kilt,  however,  was  identical,  and  so  were  the  thick 
rings  of  gold  around  the  arm  and  beneath  the  left  knee.  5^^ 
rowers  wore  only  a  kilt,  their  bodies  being  naked  to  the  waist. 
Good  took  off  his  hat  to  the  old  gentleman  with  an  extra  flourif'hf 
and  inquired  after  his  health  in  the  purest  English,  to  which  he 
replied  by  laying  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  horizoii- 
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tally  across  his  lips  and  holding  them  there  for  a  moment,  which 
we  took  as  his  method  of  salutation.  Then  he  also  addressed  some 
remarks  to  us  in  the  same  soft  accents  that  had  distinguished 
our  first  interviewer,  which  we  were  forced  to  indicate  we  did  not 
understand  by  shaking  our  heads  and  shrugging  our  shoulders. 
This  last  Alphonse,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  did  to  perfection, 
and  in  so  polite  a  way  that  nobody  could  take  any  offence.  Then 
we  came  to  a  standstill,  till  I,  being  exceedingly  hungry,  thought 
I  might  as  well  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  did  so  first  by 
opening  my  mouth  and  pointing  down  it,  and  then  rubbing  my 
stomach.  These  signals  the  old  gentleman  clearly  understood,  for 
he  nodded  his  head  vigorously,  and  pointed  towards  the  harbour ; 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  men  on  his  boat  threw  us  a  line 
and  motioned  to  us  to  make  it  fast,  which  we  did.  The  row-boat 
then  took  us  in  tow,  and  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  all  the  other  boats.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  more  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which  was  crowded  with  boats  full  of  people  who  had  come  out  to  see 
us.  We  observed  that  all  the  occupants  were  more  or  less  of  the 
same  type,  though  some  were  fairer  than  others.  Indeed,  we  noticed 
certain  ladies  whose  skin  was  of  a  most  dazzling  whiteness ;  and  the 
darkest  shade  of  colour  which  we  saw  was  about  that  of  a  rather 
swarthy  Spaniard.  Presently  the  wide  river  gave  a  sweep,  and 
when  it  did  so  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  delight  burst 
from  our  lips  as  we  caught  our  first  view  of  the  place  that  we  after^ 
wards  knew  as  JVIilosis,  or  the  Frowning  City  (from  the  prefix 
mi,  which  means  city,  and  losiB^  a  frown). 

At  a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  yards  from  the  river's 
bank  rose  a  sheer  precipice  of  granite,  two  hundred  feet  or  so  in 
height,  which  had  no  doubt  once  formed  the  bank  itself — the 
intermediate  space  of  land  now  utilised  as  docks  and  roadways 
having  been  gained  by  draining,  and  deepening  and  embanking 
the  stream. 

On  the  brow  of  this  precipice  stood  a  great  building  of  the 
same  granite  that  formed  the  cliff,  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  fourth  side  being  open,  save  for  a  kind  of  battlement  pierced 
at  its  base  by  a  little  door.  This  imposing  place  we  afterwards 
discovered  was  the  palace  of  the  queen,  or  rather  of  the  queens. 
At  the  back  of  the  palace  the  town  sloped  gently  upwards  to  a 
flashing  building  of  white  marble,  crowned  by  the  golden  dome 
which  we  had  already  observed.  The  city  was,  with  the  exception 
of  this  one  building,  entirely  built  of  red  granite,  and  laid  out  in 
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regular  blocks  with  splendid  roadways  between.     So  lar  as  ¥a 
could  see  also'  the  houses  were  all  one-storied  and  detached,  with  | 
gardens  round  them,  which  gave  some  relief  to  the  eye  wearied  » 
with  the  sight  of  red  granite.     At  the  back  of  the  palace  a  road  of ! 
extraordinary  width  stretched  away  up  the  hill  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  so,  and  appeared  to  terminate  at  an  open  spaee 
surrounding  the  gleaming  building  that  crowned   the  hill.    Bm 
right  in  front  of  us  was  the  crowning  wonder  and  glory  of  ililosi? 
— the  great  staircase  of  the  palace,  the  magnificence  of  whid 
fairly  took  our  breath  away.     Let  the  reader  imag^inCy  if  he  cm. 
a  splendid  stairway,  sixty-five  feet  from  balustrade  to  bakistnide. 
consisting  of  two  vast  flights,  each  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiTe 
steps  of  eight  inches  in  height  by  three  feet  broad,  connected  by  a 
flat  resting-place  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  running  from  the  palace 
wall  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  down  to  meet  a  waterway  or  canal 
cut  to  its  foot  from  the  river.     This  marvellous  staircase  was  sup- 
ported upon  a  single  enormous  granite  arch,  of  which  the  resUng' 
place  between  the  two  flights  formed  the  crown;  that  is,  the  connect- 
ing open  space  lay  upon  it.    From  this  archway  sprang*  a  subsidiirr 
flying  arch,  or  rather  something  that  resembled  a  flying  arch  in 
shape,  such  as  none  of  us  had  seen  in  any  other  country,  and  of 
which  the  beauty  and  wonder  suqmssed  all  that  we  had  ever  ima- 
gined.    Three  hundred  feet  from  point  to  point,  and  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty  round  the  curve,  that  half-arc  soared  touching 
the  bridge  it  supported  for  a  space  of  fifty  feet  only,  one  end 
resting  on  and   built  into  the  parent  archway,  and   the  other 
embedded  in  the  solid  granite  of  the  side  of  the  precipice. 

This  staircase  with  its  supports  was,  indeed,  a  work  of  which 
any  living  man  might  have  been  proud,  both  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  its  surpassing  beauty.     Four  times,  as  we  after- 
wards learnt,  did   the  work,  which   was  commenced  in  remote 
antiquity,  fail,  and  was  then  abandoned  for  three  centuries  when 
half-finished,  till  at  last  there  arose  a  youthful  engineer  named 
Sademas,  who  said  that  he  would  complete  it  successfully,  and 
staked  his  life  upon  it.     If  he  failed  he  was  to  be  hurled  from 
the  precipice  he  had  undertaken  to  scale,  if  he  succeeded  he  was 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter.     Five  years 
was  given  to  him  to  complete  the  work,  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  labour  and  material.     Three  times  did  his  arch  fall,  till  at  last; 
seeing  failure  to  be  inevitable,  he  determined  to  commit  snidde 
on  the  morrow  of   the  third  collapse.     That  night,  however,  a 
beautiful  woman  came  to  him  in  a  dream  and  touched  his  fore- 
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leacl,  and  of  a  sudden  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  completed  work,  and 

saw  too  through  the  masonry  and  how  the  difficulties  connected 

vvitlx  the  flying  arch  that  had  hitherto  baffled  his  genius  were  to 

be   overcome.      Then  he  awoke  and  once  more  commenced  the 

"w^ork,  but  on  a  different  plan,  and  behold !  he  achieved  it,  and  on 

tlie  last  day  of  the  five  years  he  led  the  princess  his  bride  up  the 

stair  and  into  the  palace.    And  in  due  course  he  became  king  by 

right  of  his  wife,  and  founded  the  present  Zu-vendi  dynasty,  which 

is  to  this  day  called  the  *  House  of  the  Stairway,'  thus  proving  once 

more  how  energy  and  talent  are  the  natural  stepping-stones  to 

grandeur.     And  to  commemorate  his  triumph   he  fashioned  a 

statue  of  himself  dreaming,  and  of  the  fair  woman  who  touched 

him  on  the  forehead,  and  placed  it  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 

and  there  it  stands  to  this  day. 

Such  was  the  great  stair  of  Milosis,  and  such  the  city  beyond. 

No  wonder  they  called  it  the  '  Frowning  City,'  for  certainly  those 

mighty  works  in  solid  granite  did  seem  to  frown  down  upon  our 

littleness  in  their  sombre  splendour.     This  was  so  even  in  the 

sunshine,  but  when  the  storm-clouds  gathered  on  her  imperial 

brow  Milosis  looked  more  like  a  supernatural  dwelling-place,  or 

some  imagining  of  a  poet's  brain,  than  what  she  is— a  mortal 

city,  carven  by  the  patient  genius  of  generations  out  of  the  red 

silence  of  the  mountain-side. 


CHAPTER   Xir. 

THE    SISTER    QUEENS. 


The  big  rowing-boat  proceeded  on  up  the  cutting  that  ran  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  vast  stairway,  and  then  haltied  at  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  landing-place.  Here  the  old  gentleman 
disembarked,  and  invited  us  to  do  likewise,  which,  having  no 
alternative,  and  being  nearly  starved,  we  did  without  hesitation — 
taking  our  rifles  with  us,  however.  As  each  of  us  landed,  our 
gnide  again  laid  his  fingers  on  his  lips  in  salutation  and  bowed 
deeply,  at  the  same  time  ordering  back  the  crowds  who  had 
assembled  to  gaze  on  us.  The  last  to  leave  the  canoe  was  the 
girl  we  had  picked  out  of  the  water,  for  whom  her  companion  was 
waiting.  Eefore  she  went  away  she  kissed  my  hand,  I  suppose  as 
a  token  of  gratitude  for  having  saved  her  irom  the  fury  of  the 
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hippopotamus ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  by  this  thn 
({uite  got  over  any  fear  she  might  have  had  of  us,  and  was  hj  v  1 
means  anxious  to  return  in  such  a  hurry  to  her  lawful  owneK,  • 
At  any  rate,  she  was  going  to  kiss  Good's  hand  as  well  as  mine,  1 
when  the  young  man  interfered  and  led  her  off.      As  soon  as  ^e  \ 
were  on  shore,  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  rowed  the  big  bo&i  * 
took  possession  of  our  few  goods  and  chattels,  and   started  witk  { 
them  up  the  splendid  staircase,  our  guide  indicating^  to  us  bj  . 
means  of  motions  that  the  things  were  perfectly  safe.     This  done,  1 
he  turned  to  the  right  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  house,  which  nu. 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  an  inn.    Entering  straight  into  a  good- 
sized  room  we,  saw  that  a  wooden  table  was  already  famished  will 
food,  presimiably  in  preparation  for  us.    Here  our  guide  motiond 
us  to  be  seated  on  a  bench  that  ran  the  length  of  the  table.     We 
did  not  require  a  second  invitation,  but  at  once  fell  to  ravenouslj 
on  the  viands  before  us,  which  were  served  on  wooden  platts^, 
and  consisted  of  cold  goat's-flesh,  wrapped  up  in  some  kind  of  leaf 
that  gave  it  a  delicious   flavour,  green  vegetables    resembling 
lettuces,  brown  bread,  and  red  wine  poured  from  a  skin  into  horn 
mugs.    This  wine  was  peculiarly  soft  and  good,  having  something 
of  the  flavour  of  Burgundy.     Twenty  minutes  after  we  sat  down 
at  that  hospitable  board  we  rose  from  it,  feeling  like  new  men. 
After  all  that  we  had  gone  through  we  needed  two  thin^,  food 
and  rest,  and  the  food  of  itself  was  a  great  blessing  to  us.     Two 
girls  of  the  same  charming  cast  of  face  as  the  first  whom  we  had 
seen   waited  on  us  while  we  ate,   and  very  nicely  they  did  it. 
They  were  also  dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  namely,  in  a  white 
linen  petticoat  coming  to  the  knee,  and  with  the  toga-Uke  gar- 
ment of  brown  cloth,  leaving  bare  the  right  arm  and  breast.    I 
afterwards  found  out  that  this  was  the  national  dress,  and  regu- 
lated by  an  iron  custom,  though  of  course  subject  to  variation:^. 
Thus,  if  the  petticoat  was  pure  white,  it  signified  that  the  wearer 
was  unmarried  ;  if  white,  with  a  straight  purple  stripe  round  the 
edge,  that  she  was  married  and  a  first  or  legal  wife ;  if  w^ith  a  wavy 
purple  stripe,  that  she  was  a  second  or  other  wife  ;  if  with  a  black 
stripe,  that  she  was  a  widow.     In  the  same  way  the  toga  or  *  kaf,'  as 
they  call  it,  was  of  different  shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white 
to  the  deepest  brown,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and 
embroidered  at  the  end  in  various  ways.    This  also  applies  to  the 
^  shirts '  or  tunics  worn  by  the  men,  which  varied  in  material  and 
colour;  but  the  kilts  were  always  the  same  except  as  regards 
quality.      One  thing,  however,  every  man   and  woman   in  the 
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antitry  wore  as  the  national  insignia,  and  that  was  the  thick  band 
>f  gold  round  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  the  left  leg 
ibove  the  knee.  People  of  high  rank  also  wore  a  torque  of  gold 
■ound  the  neck,  and  I  observed  that  our  guide  had  one  on. 

So  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  nieal  our  venerable  conductor, 

who  had  been  standing  all  the  while,  regarding  us  with  inquiring 

eyes,  and  our  guns  with  something  as  like  fear  as  his  pride  would 

allow  him  to  show,  bowed  towards  Good,  whom  he  evidently  took 

for  the   leader  of  the  party  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  his 

apparel,  and  once  more  led  the  way  through  the  door  and  to  the 

foot  of  the  great  staircase.     Here  we  paused  for  a  moment  to 

admire  two  colossal  lions,  each  hewn  from  a  single  block  of  pure 

hlack  marble,  and  standing  rampant  on  the  terminations  of  the 

wide  balustrades  of  the  staircase.     These  lions  are  magnificently 

executed,  and  it  is  said  were  sculptured  by  Kademas,  the  great 

prince  who  designed  the  staircase,  and  who  was  without  doubt,  to 

judge  from  the  many  beautiful  examples  of  his  hvt  that  we  saw 

afterwards,  one  of  the  finest  sculptors  who  have  ever  lived,  either 

in  this  or  any  other  country.     Then  we  proceeded  almost  with  a 

feeling  of  awe  up  that  splendid  stair,  a  work  executed  for  all  time 

and  that  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  be  admired  thousands  of  years  hence 

by  generations  unborn  unless  an  earthquake  throw  it  down.    Even 

TJmslopogaas,  who  as  a  general  rule  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not 

to  show  astonishment,  which  he  considered  undignified,  was  fairly 

startled  out  of  himself,  and  asked  if  the  *  bridge  had  been  built 

by  men  or  devils,'  which  was  his  vague  way  of  alluding  to  any 

supernatural  power.     But  Alphonse  did  not  care  about  it.     Its 

solid  grandeur  jarred  upon  the  frivolous  little  Frenchman,  who  said 

that  it  was  all  *  trds  magnifique,  mais  triste — ah,  triste ! '  and  went 

on  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  improved  if  the  balustrades  were  gilt. 

On  we  went  up  the  first  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps, 

across  the  broad  platform  joining  it  to  the  second  flight,  where  we 

paused  to  admire  the  glorious  view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

stretches  of  country  that  the  world  can  show,  edged  by  the  blue 

waters  of  the  lake.   Then  we  passed  on  up  this  till  at  last  we  reached 

the  top,  where  we  found  a  large  standing  space  to  which  there  were 

three  entrances,  all  of  small  size.    Two  of  these  gave  on  to  rather 

narrow  galleries  or  roadways  cut  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  that 

ran  round  the  palace  walls  and  led  to  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 

the  city,  and  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  passing  up  and  down 

from  the  docks.    These  were  defended  by  gates  of  bronze^  and 

also,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  it  was  possible  to  let  down  a  portion 
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of  the  roadways  themselves  by  withdrawing    certain  bolt?,  m : 
thus  render  it  almost  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  pass.    The  ibbu 
entrance  consisted  of  a  flight  of  ten  curved  black  marble  st«^ 
leading  to  a  doorway  cut  in  the  palace  wall.      This  wall  iraa  k  i 
itself  a  work  of  art,  being  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite  to  tk 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  so  fashioned  that  its  face  was  conciTe.  '. 
whereby  it  was  rendered  practically  impossible  for  it  to  be  scaled. 
To  this  doorway  our  guide  led  us.    The  door,  which  was  verr  \ 
massive,  and  made  of  wood  protected  by  an  outer  gate  of  bronie, 
was  closed ;  but  on  our  approach  it  was  thrown  wide,  and  we  were 
met  by  the  challenge  of  a  sentry,  who  was  armed  with  a  hean 
triangular-bladed  spear,  not  unlike  a  bayonet  in   shape,  and  a 
cutting  sword,  and  protected  by  breast  and  back  plates  of  skil- 
fully prepared   hippopotamus-hide,   and    a  small   round  shieJd 
fashioned  of  the  same  tough  material.     The  sword   instantlr 
attracted  our  attention ;  it  was  practically  identical  with  the  one 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  which  he  had  obtained  bm 
the  ill-starred  wanderer.     There  was  no  mistaking  the  gold-lined 
fretwork  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  blade.     So  the  man  had  toH 
the  truth  after  all.     Our  guide  instantly  gave  a  password,  whict 
the  soldier  acknowledged  by  letting  the  iron  shaft  of  his  spear  feH 
with  a  ringing  sound  upon  the  pavement,  and  we  passed  on 
through  the  massive  wall  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.    Thii 
was  about  forty  yards  square,  and  laid  out  in  flower-beds  full  of 
lovely  shrubs  and  plants,  many  of  which  were  quite  new  to  me. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  garden  ran  a  broad  walk  formed  of 
powdered  shells  brought  from  the  lake  in  the  place  of  grave). 
Following  this  we  came  to  another  doorway  with  a  round  heavy 
arch,  which  is  hung  with  thick  curtains,  for  there  are  no  dooiy 
in  the  palace  itself.  Then  came  another  short  passage,  and  we  wei« 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  and  once  more  stood  astonishe<l  a^ 
the  simple  and  yet  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  place. 

The  hall  is,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  one  hundred  and  texz  | 
feet  long  by  eighty  wide,  and  has  a  magnificent  arched  rorf  of 
carved  wood.  Down  the  entire  length  of  the  building  there  are  on 
either  side,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  wall,  slender 
shafts  of  black  marble  springing  sheer  to  the  roof,  beautifully  fluted, 
and  with  carved  capitals.  At  one  end  of  this  great  place  which 
these  pillars  supported  is  the  group  of  which  I  have  already  spokeu 
as  executed  by  the  King  Bademas  to  commemorate  his  bnildiog  of 
the  staircase ;  and  really,  when  we  had  time  to  admire  it,  it^ 
loveliness  almost  struck  us  dumb.    The  group,  of  which  the  figures 
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nre  in  vliite,  and  the  couch  in  black  marUe,  is  about  half  as  large 
sigain  as  life,  and  represents  a  yonng  man  of  noble  countenance 
n.nd  form  sleeping  heavily  upon  a  couch.     One  arm  is  carelessly 
'thrown  over  the  side  of  this  couch,  and  his  head  rex)Oses  upon  the 
other,  its  curling  locks  partially  hiding  it.   Bending  over  him,  her 
hand  resting  on  his  forehead,  is  a  draped  female  form  of  such 
white  loveliness  as  to  make  the  beholder's  breath  stand  still.  And 
as  for  the  calm  glory  that  shines  upon  her  perfect  face — well,  1 
Can  never  hope  to  describe  it.     But  there  it  rests  like  the  shadow 
of  an  angel's  smile ;  and  power,  love,  and  divinity  all  have  their 
part  in  it.     Her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  sleeping  youth,  and  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  this  beautiful  work  iff 
the  success  with  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  depicting  on 
the  sleeper's  worn  and  weary  fece  the  sudden  rising  of  a  new  and 
Bpiritual  thought  as  the  spell  begins  to  work  within  his  mind. 
You  can  see  that  an  inspiration  is  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness 
of  the  man's  soul  as  the  dawn   breaks  in   upon   the  darkness 
of  the  night.     It  is  a  glorious  piece  of  statuary,  and  none  but  a 
genius  could  have  conceived  it.    Between  each  of  the  black  marble 
columns  is  some  such  group  of  figures,  some  allegorical,  and  some 
representing  the  persons  and  wives  of  deceased  monarchs  or  great 
men ;  but  none  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  comes  up  to  the  one  I 
have  described,  although  several  are  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
sculptor  and  engineer,  King  Bademas. 

In  the  exact  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  solid  mass  of  black  marble 
about  the  size  of  a  baby's  ann-chair,  which  it  rather  resembled  in 
appearance.  This,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  was  the  sacred  stone 
of  this  remarkable  people,  and  on  it  their  monarchs  laid  their  hand 
after  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  swore  by  the  sun  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  to  maintain  its  customs, 
traditions,  and  laws.  This  stone  was  evidently  exceedingly  ancient 
(as  indeed  all  stones  are),  and  was  scored  down  its  sides  with  long 
marks  or  lines,  which  Sir  Henry  said  proved  it  to  have  been  a 
fragment  that  at  some  remote  period  in  its  history  had  been 
ground  in  the  iron  jaws  of  glaciers.  There  was  a  curious  pro- 
phecy about  this  block  of  marble, -which  was  reported  among  the 
people  to  have  fallen  from  the  sun,  to  the  eflFect  that  when  it  was 
shattered  into  fragments  a  king  of  alien  race  should  rule  ov^  the 
land.  As  the  stone,  however,  looked  remarkably  solid,  the  native 
princes  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  their  own  for 
many  a  long  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  dais  spread  with  rich  carpets,  on 
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which  two  thrones  are  set  side  by  side.  These  tlirones  are  shapr: 
like  great  chairs,  and  are  made  of  solid  gold.  The  seats  ax%  neh! 
cushioned,  but  the  backs  are  left  bare,  and  on  each  is  earned  tl- 
emblem  of  the  sun,  shooting  out  his  fiery  rays  in  all  directics*. 
The  footstools  are  golden  lions  couchant,  with  yellow  topazes  ar- 
in  them  for  eyes.    There  are  no  other  gems  about  them. 

The  place  is  lighted  by  numerous  but  narrow  windows,  place, 
high  up,  cut  on  the  principle  of  the  loopholes  to  be  see©  k 
ancient  castles,  but  innocent  of  glass,  which  was  evidently  m- 
known  here. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  this  splendid  hall  in  whidi  v^ 
now  found  ourselves,  compiled  of  course  from  our  sabseqQe&* 
knowledge  of  it.  On  this  occasion  we  had  but  little  time  !•: 
observation,  for  when  we  entered  we  perceived  that  a  largre  numb? 
of  men  were  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  two  thrones,  whid 
were  unoccupied.  The  principal  among  them  were  seated  « 
carved  wooden  chairs  ranged  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  tk 
thrones,  but  not  in  front  of  them,  and  were  dressed  in  whit* 
tunics,  with  various  embroideries  and  different  coloured  edgings, 
and  armed  with  the  usual  pierced  and  gold-inlaid  swords.  To 
judge  from  the  dignity  of  their  appearance,  they  seemed  one  and 
all  to  be  individuals  of  very  great  importance.  Behind  each  of 
these  great  men  was  a  small  knot  of  followers  and  attendants 

Seated  by  themselves,  in  a  little  group  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
were  six  men  of  a  different  stamp.  Instead  of  wearing  the  ordinarj 
kilt  they  were  clothed  in  long  robes  of  pure  white  linen,  with  the 
same  symbol  of  the  sun  that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
chairs,  emblazoned  in  gold  thread  upon  the  breast.  This  garment 
was  girt  up  at  the  waist  with  a  simple  golden  curb-like  chain, 
from  which  hung  long  elliptic  plates  of  the  same  metal,  fashioned 
in  shiny  scales  like  those  of  a  fish,  that,  as  their  wearers  moved, 
jingled  and  reflected  the  light.  They  were  all  men  of  mature  age 
and  of  a  severe  and  impressive  cast  of  features,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  imposing  by  the  long  beards  they  wore. 

The  personality  of  one  individual  among  them,  however,  im- 
pressed us  at  once.  He  seemed  to  stand  out  among  his  fellows 
and  refuse  to  be  overlooked.  He  was  very  old — eighty  at  least — 
and  extremely  tall,  with  a  long  snow-white  beard  that  hung  nearly 
to  his  waist.  His  features  were  aquiline  and  deeply  cut,  and  his 
eyes  were  grey  and  cold-looking.  The  heads  of  the  others  were 
bare,  but  this  man  wore  a  sort  of  round  cap  entirely  covered  with 
gold  embroidery,  from  which  we  judged  that  he  was  a  person  of  great 
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3^3^ortance ;  and  indeed  it  afterwards  transpired  that  he  was  Agon, 
He  Migrh.  Priest  of  the  country.  As  we  approached,  all  these  men, 
nclnding  the  priests,  rose  and  bowed  to  us  with  the  greatest 
jonrtesy,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  two  fingers  across  the  lips 
la.  salutation.  Then  soft-footed  attendants  advanced  from  between 
tlie  pillars,  bearing  seats,  which  were  placed  in  a  line  in  front 
of   the  thrones.     We  three  sat  down,  Alphonse  and  Umslopogaas 
standing  behind  us.    Scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  there  came  a 
iDlare  of  trumpets  from  some  passage  to  the  right,  and  a  similar  blare 
from  the  left.  Next  a  man  with  a  long  white  wand  of  ivory  appeared 
just  in  front  of  the  right-hand  throne,  and  cried  out  something  in 
a  loud  voice,  ending  with   the  word  Nylepthay  repeated  three 
times;  and  another  man,  similarly  attired,  called  out  a  similar 
sentence  before  the  other  throne,  but   ending  with   the  word 
SoraiSf  also  repeated  thrice.     Then  came  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  from  each  side  entrance,  and  in  filed  about  a  score  of  picked 
and  magnificently  accoutred  guards,  who  formed  up  on  each  side 
of  the  thrones,  and  let  their  heavy  iron-handled  spears  fall  simul- 
taneously with  a  clash  upon  the  black  marble  flooring.     Another 
double  blare  of  trumpets,  and  in  from  either  side,  each  attended 
by  six  maidens,  swept  the  two  Queens  of  Zu-vendis,  everybody  in 
the  hall  rising  to  greet  them  as  they  came. 

I  have  seen  beautiful  women  in  my  day,  and  am  no  longer 

thrown  into  transports  at  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face ;  but  language 

fails  me  when  I  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  blaze  of  loveliness 

that  then  broke  upon  us  in  the  persons  of  these  sister  Queens. 

Both  were  young — perhaps  five-and-twenty  years  of  age — tall  and 

exquisitely  formed ;  but  there  the  likeness  stopped.  One,  Nyleptha, 

was  a  woman  of  dazzling  fairness  ;  her  right  arm  and  breast  bare, 

after  the  custom  of  her  people,  showed  like  snow  even  against  her 

white  and  gold-embroidered  *  kaf,'  or  toga.     And  as  for  her  sweet 

face,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  one  that  few  men  could  look  on 

and  forget.    Her  hair,  a  veritable  crown  of  gold,  clustered  in 

short  ringlets  over  her  shapely  head,  half  hiding  the  ivory  brow, 

beneath  which  eyes  of  deep  and  glorious  grey  flashed  out  in 

tender  majesty.     I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  her  other  features, 

only  the  mouth  was  most  sweet,  and  curved  like  Cupid's  bow,  and 

over  the  whole  countenance  there  shone  an  indescribable  look  of 

lovingkindness,  lit  up  by  a  shadow  of  delicate  humour  that  lay 

upon  her  face  like  a  touch  of  silver  on  a  rosy  cloud. 

She  wore  no  jewels,  but  on  her  neck,  arm,  and  knee  were  the 
usual  torques  of  gold,  in  this  instance  fashioned  like  a  ^nake ;  and 
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her  dress  was  of  pure  white  linen  of  excessive  fineness,  pleotif^ 
embroidered  with  gold  and  with  the  fiuniliar  symbols  of  the  six. 

Her  twin  sister,  Sorais,  was  of  a  different  and  dark^  typ^e 
beauty.  Her  hair  was  wavy  like  Nyleptha's  but  coal-blai^  t 
fell  in  masses  on  her  shoulders ;  her  complexion  was  cdive,  i.- 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  lustrous ;  the  lips  were  fiill,  and  I  thoor. 
rather  cruel.  Somehow  her  feice,  quiet  and  even  cold  as  it  t^. 
gave  an  idea  of  passion  in  repose,  and  caused  one  to  wooir. 
involuntarily  what  its  aspect-  would  be  if  anything  oocorred  *. 
break  the  calm.  It  reminded  me  of  the  deep  sea,  that  eveiKc 
the  bluest  days  never  loses  its  visible  stamp  of  povrer,  and  in  k- 
murmuring  sleep  is  yet  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  ston:. 
Her  figure,  like  her  sister's,  was  almost  perfect  in  its  can*es  tn 
outlines,  but  a  trifle  more  rounded,  and  her  dress  was  absolntei; 
the  same. 

As  this  lovely  i)air  swept  onwards  to  their  respective  thrones. 
amid  the  deep  attentive  silence  of  the  Court,  I  was  bound  tj 
confess  to  myself  that  they  did  indeed  fulfil  my  idea  of  royaltv. 
Eoyal  they  were  in  every  way — in  form,  in  grace,  and  queenlj 
dignity,  and  in  the  barbaric  splendour  of  their  attendant  pomp.  But 
methought  that  they  needed  no  guards  or  gold  to  proclaim  their 
j)Ower  and  bind  the  loyalty  of  wayward  men.  A  glance  fix>ni  those 
bright  eyes  or  a  smile  from  those  sweet  lips,  and  while  the  red 
blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  youth  women  such  as  these  will  never 
lack  subjects  ready  to  do  their  biddings  to  the  death. 

But  after  all  they  were  women  first  and  queens  afterwards, 
and  therefore  not  devoid  of  curiosity.  As  they  passed  to  their  seats 
I  saw  both  of  them  glance  swiftly  in  our  direction.  I  saw,  too,  tliat 
their  eyes  passed  by  me,  seeing  nothing  to  charm  them  in  the 
person  of  an  insignificant  and  grizzled  old  man.   Then  they  looked 
with  evident  astonishment  on  the  giim  form  of  old  Umslopogaas, 
who  raised  his  axe  in  salutation.  Attracted  next  by  the  splendour 
of  Good's  apparel,  for  a  second  their  glance  rested  on  him  Hke  a 
humming  moth  upon  a  flower,  then  off  it  darted  to  where  Sir 
Henry  Curtis  stood,  the  sunlight  from  a  window  playing  upon  his 
yellow  hair  and  peaked  beard,  and  marking  out  the  outlines  of  his 
massive  frame  against  the  twilight  of  the  somewhat  gloomy  hall. 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  met  the  fair  Nyleptha's  full,  and  thus 
for  the  first  time  the  goodliest  man  and  woman  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  see  looked  one  upon  another.    And  why  it  was  I 
know  not,  but  I  saw  the  swift  blood  run  up  beneath  Nyleptha's 
skin  as  the  pink  lights  run  up  the  morning  sky.     Bed  grew  her 
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i\!ix  l3osom  and  shapely  arm,  red  the  swanlike  neck ;  the  rounded 

.^lieeks  blushed  red  as  the  petals  of  a  rose,  and  then  the  crimson 

^ood  sank  back  to  whence  it  came  and  left  her  pale  and  trembling. 

I  glanced  at  Sir  Henry.   He,  too,  had  coloured  up  to  the  eyes. 

'  Oh,  my  word ! '  thought  I  to  myself, '  the  ladies  have  come  on 

tlie   stage,  and  now  we  may  look  to  the  plot  to  develop  itself.' 

And  I  sighed  and  shook  my  head,  knowing  that  the  beauty  of  a 

woman  is  like  the  beauty  of  the  lightning — a  destructive  thing 

and  a  oause  of  desolation.     By  the  time  that  I  had  finished  my 

reflections  both  the  Queens  were  on  the  thrones,  for  all  this  had 

liappened  in  about  four  seconds.    Once  more  the  unseen  trumpets 

blared  out,  and  then  the  Comrt  seated  itself,  and  Queen  Sorais 

motioned  to  us  to  do  likewise. 

Next  from  among  the  crowd  whither  he  had  withdrawn  stepi)ed 
forward  our  guide,  the  old  gentleman  who  had  towed  us  ashore, 
holding  by  the  hand  the  girl  whom  we  had  seen  first  and  afterwards 
rescued  from  the  hippopotamus.     Having  made  obeisance  he  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  Queens,  evidently  describing  to  them  the  way 
and  place  where  we  had  been  found.  It  was  most  amusing  to  watch 
the  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  reflected  upon  their 
faces  as  they  listened  to  his  tale.     Clearly  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  we  had  reached  the  lake,  and  been  found  floating  on  it, 
and  were  inclined  to  attribute  our  presence  to  supernatural  causes. 
Then  the  narrative  proceeded,  as  I  judged  from  the  frequent 
appeals  that  our  guide  made  to  the  girl,  to  the  point  where  we 
had  shot  the  hippopotami,  and  we  at  once  perceived  that  there  was 
something  very  wrong  about  those  hippopotami,  for  the  history 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  indignant  exclamations  from  the 
little  group  of  white-robed  priests  and  even  from  the  courtiers, 
while  the  two  Queens  listened  with  an  amazed  expression,  espe- 
cially when  our  guide  pointed  to  the  rifles  in  our  hands  a?  being 
the  means  of  destruction.    And  here,  to  make  matters  clear,  I 
may  as  well  explain  at  once  that  the  inhabitants  of  iSu-vendis  are 
6un<-w6rshippers,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  hippo* 
potamus  is  a  sacred  animal  among  them.    Not  that  they  do  not 
kill  it,  because  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  slaughter 
thousands — which  are  specially  preserved  in  large  lakes  up  the 
country — and  use  their  hides  for  armour  for  soldiers,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  them  from  considering  these  animals  as  sacred  to  the 
sun.    Now,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  particular  hippopotami 
we  had  shot  were  a  family  of  tame  animals  that  were  kept  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port  and  daily  fed  by  priests  whose  special  duty  it  was 
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to  attend  to  them.  When  we  shot  them  I  thought  that  the  fcfft- 
were  suspiciously  tame,  and  this  was,  as  we  aft'Crwards  asoeitaii- 
the  cause  of  it.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  attempting^  to  sb 
off  we  had  committed  sacrilege  of  a  most  aggravated  nature. 

When  our  guide  had  finished  his  tale,  the  old  man  iritL  * 
long  beard  and  round   cap,  whose   appearance    I    have    alrei 
described,  and  who  was,  as   I   have  said,   the    High  Prieg: 
the  country,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Agon,  rose  and   c«ii.- 
menced  an  impassioned  harangue.     I  did  not  like  the  look  ol  i 
cold  grey  eye  as  he  fixed  it  on  us.   I  should  have  liked  it  still  Ir^ 
had  I  known  that  in  the  name  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  hi^  g-.*. 
he  was  demanding  that  the  whole  lot  of  us  should  be  ofifered  a|i  - 
a  sacrifice  by  means  of  being  burnt  alive. 

After  he  had  finished  speaking  the  Queen  Sorais  addres^n! 
him  in  a  soft  and  musical  voice,  and  appeared,  to  judge  from  k; 
gestures  of  dissent,  to  be  putting  the  other  side  of  the  questioc 
before  him.     Then  Nyleptha  spoke  in  liquid  accents.      LiitUe  di: 
we  know  that  she  was  pleading  for  our  lives.     Finally,  she  tuTBti: 
and  addressed  a  tall,  soldierlike  man  of  middle  age  with  a  bkjt 
beard  and   a  long  plain  sword,  whose  name,  as  we   afierwani- 
learnt,  was  Nasta,  and  who  was  the  greatest  lord  in  the  conntir: 
apparently  appealing  to  him  for  support.     Now  when  Sir  Henn 
had  caught  her  eye  and  she  had  blushed  so  rosy  red,  I  had  seeo 
that  the  incident  had  not  escaped  this  man's  notice,  and  what  i^ 
more,  that  it  was  eminently  disagreeable  to  him,  for  he  bit  hi? 
lip  and  his   hand  tightened  on  his  sword-hilt.     Afterwards  we 
learnt  that  he  was  an  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  this  Queen  in 
marriage,  which  accounted  for  it.     This  being  so,  Nyleptha  could 
not  have  appealed  to  a  worse  person,  for,  speaking  in  slow,  heavj 
tones,  he  appeared  to  confirm  all  that  the  High  Priest  Agon  said. 
As  he  spoke,  Sorais  put  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and,  resting  her 
chin  on  her  hand,  looked  at  him  with  a  suppressed  smile  upon 
her  lips,  as  though  she  saw  through  the  man,  and  was  determined 
to  be  his  match;  but  Nyleptha  grew  very  angry.      Her  cheek 
flushed,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  did  indeed  look  lovely.    Finally 
she  turned  to  Agon  and  seemed  to  give  some  sort  of  qualified 
assent,  for  he  bowed  at  her  words ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  moved 
her  hands  as  though  to  emphasise  her  words ;  whilst  all  the  time 
Sorais  kept  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  smiled.     Then  suddenly 
Nyleptha  made  a  sign,  and  the  trumpets  blew  again,  and  every- 
body rose  to  leave  the  hall  save  ourselves  and  the  guards,  whom 
she  motioned  to  stay. 
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When  they  were  all  gone  she  bent  forward  and,  smiling 
sweetly,  partially  by  signs  and  partially  by  exclamations  made  it 
clear  to  us  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  know  where  we  came 
from.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  explain,  but  at  last  an  idea 
struck  me.  I  had  my  large  pocket-book  in  my  pocket  and  a 
pencil.  Taking  it  out,  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  a  lake,  and  then 
as  best  I  could  drew  the  imderground  river  and  the  lake  at  the 
other  end.  When  I  had  done  this  I  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  understood  it  at  once  and  clapped 
her  hands  with  delight,  and  then  descending  from  the  throne 
took  it  to  her  sister  Sorais,  who  also  evidently  understood.  Next 
she  took  the  pencil  from  me,  and  after  examining  it  with  curiosity 
proceeded  to  make  a  series  of  delightful  little  sketches,  the  first 
representing  herself  holding  out  both  hands  in  welcome,  and  a 
man  uncommonly  like  Sir  Henry  taking  them.  Next  she  drew  a 
lovely  little  picture  of  a  hippopotamus  rolling  about  dying  in  the 
water,  and  of  an  individual,  in  whom  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  Agon  the  High  Priest,  holding  up  his  hands  in  horror 
on  the  bank.  Then  followed  a  most  alarming  picture  of  a  dread- 
ful fiery  furnace  and  of  the  same  figure.  Agon,  poking  us  into  it 
with  a  forked  stick.  This  picture  perfectly  horrified  me,  but  I 
was  a  little  reassured  when  she  nodded  sweetly  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  fourth  drawing — of  a  man  again  uncommonly  like  Sir 
Henry,  and  of  two  women,  in  whom  I  recognised  Sorais  and 
herself,  each  with  one  arm  around  him,  and  holding  a  sword  in 
protection  over  him.  To  all  of  these  Sorais,  who  I  saw  was 
employed  in  carefully  taking  us  all  in — especially  Curtis — signified 
her  approval  by  nodding. 

At  last  Nyleptha  drew  a  final  sketch  of  a  rising  sun,  in- 
dicating that  she  must  go,  and  that  we  should  meet  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  whereat  Sir  Henry  looked  so  disappointed  that 
she  saw  it,  and,  I  suppose  by  way  of  consolation,  extended  her 
hand  to  him  to  kiss,  which  he  did  with  pious  fervour.  At  the 
same  time  Sorais,  ofiF  whom  Good  had  never  taken  his  eyeglass 
during  the  whole  indaba  [interview],  rewarded  him  by  giving  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  though,  while  she  did  so,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Sir  Henry.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  not  implicated  in 
these  proceedings ;  neither  of  them  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss. 

Then  Nyleptha  turned  and  addressed  the  man  who  appeared 
to  be  in  command  of  the  bodyguard,  apparently  from  her  manner 
and  his  frequent  obeisances,  giving  him  very  stringent  and  care- 
ful orders;  after  which,  with  a  somewhat  coquettish   nod   and 
VOL,  IX.  NO.  Liv.  Q  Q 
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smiley  she  left  the  hall,  followed  by  Sorais  and   most    of  the 

guards. 

When  the  Queens  had  gone,  the  oflScer  whom  Nyleptha  had 
addressed  came  forward  and  with  many  tokens  of  deep  respect 
led  us  &om  the  hall  through  various  passages  to  a  sumptuous 
set  of  apartments  opening  out  of  a  large  central  room  lighted 
with  brazen  swinging  lamps  (for  it  was  now  dusk)  and  richly 
carpeted  and  strewn  with  couches.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  set  a  profusion  of  food  and  fruity  and,  what  is  more,  flowers. 
There  was  delicious  wine  also  in  ancient-looking  sealed  earthen- 
ware flagons,  and  beautifully  chased  golden  and  ivory  caps  to 
drink  it  from.  Servants,  male  and  female,  also  were  there  to 
minister  to  us,  and  whilst  we  ate,  from  some  recess  outside  the 

apartment 

The  silver  lute  did  speak  between 
The  trumpet's  lordly  blowing ; 

and  altogether  we  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise 
which  was  only  disturbed  by  the  vision  of  that  disgusting  High 
Priest  who  intended  to  commit  us  to  the  flames.  But  so  very 
weary  were  we  with  our  labours  that  we  could  scarcely  keep 
ourselves  awake  through  the  sumptuous  meal,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  we  indicated  that  we  desired  to  sleep.  So  they  led  us 
oflf,  and  would  have  given  us  a  room  each,  but  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  sleep  two  in  a  room.  As  a  further  precaution 
against  surprise  we  left  Umslopogaas  with  his  axe  to  sleep  in  the 
main  chamber  near  the  curtained  doorways  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments which  we  occupied  respectively.  Good  and  I  in  the  one,  and 
Sir  Henry  and  Alphonse  in  the  other.  Then  throwing  off  our 
clothes,  with  the  exception  of  the  msdl  shirts,  which  we  considered 
it  safer  to  keep  on,  we  .flung  ourselves  down  upon  the  low 
and  luxurious  couches,  and  drew  the  silk-embroidered  coverlids 
over  us. 

In  two  minutes  I  was  just  dropping  off  when  I  was  aroused  by 
Good's  voice. 

*I  say,  Quatermain,'  he  said,  *did  you  ever  see  such  eyes?' 

*  Eyes ! '  I  said,  crossly ;  *  what  eyes  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  Queen's,  of  course !  Sorais,  I  mean — ^at  least  I  think 
that  is  her  name.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  I  yawned ;  *  I  didn't  notice  them  much ; 
I  suppose  they  are  good  eyes,'  and  again  I  dropped  off. 

Five  minutes  or  so  elapsed,  and  I  was  once  more  awakened. 
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*  I  say,  Quatermain,*  said  the  voice. 

*  "Well,'  I  answered  testily,  *  what  is  it  now  ? ' 

*  Did  ye  notice  her  ankle  ?     The  shape — '■ — ' 

This  -was  more  than  I  could  stand.  By  my  bed  stood  the 
Idtschoons  I  had  been  wearing.  Moved  quite  beyond  myself  I 
olc  them  up  and  threw  them  straight  at  Good's  head — and 
It,  it. 

After  that  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  a  very  heavy  sleep 
.  must  be.  As  for  Good,  I  don't  know  if  he  went  to  sleep  or  if 
e  continued  to  pass  Sorais'  beauties  in  mental  review,  and,  what 
5  more,  I  don't  care. 


(To  be  continued,) 


Q  Q2 
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To  leave  home  in  early  life  is  to  be  stunned  and  qiiickfiy 
with  novelties ;  but  when  years  have   come,  it  only  cas: . 
more   endearing  light  upon  the  past.      As    in    those  con^*- 
photographs  of  Mr.  Galton's,  the  image  of  each  new  sitter  k:,; 
out  but  the  more  clearly  the  central  features   of  the  race;  f- 
once   youth  has  flown,  each  new  impression    only  deepeit 
sense  of  nationality  and  the  desire  of  native  places.    So  idbj  ? 
cadet  of  Eoyal  !^cossais  or  the  Albany  Begiment,  as  he  mon^.* 
guard  about  French  citadels,  so  may  some  ofiScer  maTcbing  i 
company  of  the  Scots-Dutch  among  the  polders,  have  felt  theic 
rains  of  the  Hebrides  upon  his  brow,  or  started  in  the  ranfef 
the  remembered  aroma  of  peat  smoke.     And  the  rivers  of  kc 
are  dear  in  particular  to  all  men.     This  is  as  old  as  NaaznaOf  n 
was  jealous  for  Abana  and  Pharpar ;  it  is  confined    to  no  race&j 
country,  for  I  know  one  of  Scottish  blood  but  a  child  of  SuM- 
whose  fancy  still  lingers  about  the  lilied  lowland  vrsiters  of  tk 
shire.     But  the  streams  of  Scotland  are  incomparable  in  tksr[ 
selves — or  I  am  only  the  more  Scottish  to  suppose  so — and  th? 
sound  and  colour  dwell  for  ever  in  the  memory.     How  often  a^ 
willingly  do  I  not  look  again  in  fancy  on  Tummel,  or  Manor,  o* 
the  talking  Airdle,  or  Dee  swirling  in  its  Lynn ;  on  the  \si^ 
bum  of  Kinnaird,  or  the  golden  bum  that  pours  and  sulks  in  tbt 
den  behind  Kingussie !     I  think  shame  to  leave  out  one  of  ^ 
enchantresses,  but  the  list  would  grow  too  long  if  I  remembere^i 
all ;  only  I  may  not  forget  Allan  Water,  nor  birch-wetting  B(^f' 
nor  yet  Almond  ;  nor,  for  all  its  pollutions,  that  water  of  Leift 
of  the  many  and  well-named   mills — Bell's   Mills,   and  Canui® 
Mills,  and  Silver  Mills ;  nor  Bedford  Bum  of  pleasant  memories, 
nor  yet,  for  all  its  smallness,  that  nameless  trickle  that  springs  is 
the  green  bosom  of  Allermuir,  and  is  fed  from  Halkerside  witii^ 
perennial  teacupful,  and  threads  the  moss  under  the  Shearer*^ 
Knowe,  and  makes  one  pool  there,  overhung  by  a  rock,  where  I 
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loved  to  sit  and  make  bad  verses,  and  is  then  kidnapped  in  its 
infancy  by  subterranean  pipes  for  the  service  of  the  sea-beholding 
city  in  the  plain.  From  many  points  in  the  moss  you  may  see  at 
one  glance  its  whole  course  and  that  of  all  its  tributaries ;  the 
geographer  of  this  Lilliput  may  visit  all  its  comers  without  sitting 
down,  and  not  yet  begin  to  be  breathed ;  Shearer's  Knowe  and 
Halkerside  are  but  names  of  adjacent  cantons  on  a  single  shoulder 
of  a  hill,  as  names  are  squandered  (it  would  seem  to  the  inexpert, 
in  superfluity)  upon  these  upland  sheepwalks;  a  bucket  would 
receive  the  whole  discharge  of  the  toy  river ;  it  would  take  it  an 
appreciable  time  to  fill  your  morning  bath ;  for  the  most  part, 
besides,  it  soaks  unseen  through  the  moss ;  and  yet  for  the  sake 
of  auld  lang  syne,  and  the  figure  of  a  certain  geniiLS  lociy  I  am 
condemned  to  linger  awhile  in  fancy  by  its  shores ;  and  if  the 
nymph  (who  cannot  be  above  a  span  in  stature)  will  but  inspire 
toy  pen,  I  would  gladly  carry  the  reader  along  with  me. 

John  Todd,  when  I  knew  him,  was  already  *  the  oldest  herd 
on  the  Pentlands,'  and  had  been  all  his  days  faithful  to  that 
curlew-scattering,  sheep-collecting  life.  He  remembered  the 
droving  days,  when  the  drove  roads,  that  now  lie  green  and  solitary 
through  the  heather,  were  thronged  thoroughfares.  He  had 
himself  often  marched  flocks  into  England,  sleeping  on  the  hill- 
sides with  his  caravan ;  and  by  his  account  it  was  a  rough  business 
not  without  danger.  The  drove  roads  lay  apart  from  habitation  ; 
the  drovers  met  in  the  wilderness,  as  to-day  the  deep-sea  fishers 
meet  off  the  banks  in  the  solitude  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other  case  rough  habits  and  fist-law  were  the  rale. 
Crimes  were  committed,  sheep  filched,  and  drovers  robbed  and 
beaten ;  most  of  which  offences  had  a  moorland  burial  and  were 
never  heard  of  in  the  courts  of  justice.  John,  in  those  days,  was 
at  least  once  attacked — ^by  two  men  after  his  watch — and  at  least 
once,  betrayed  by  his  habitual  anger,  fell  under  the  danger  of  the 
law  and  was  clapped  into  some  rustic  prison-house,  the  doors  of 
which  he  burst  in  the  night  and  was  no  more  heard  of  in  that 
quarter.  When  I  knew  him,  his  life  had  fallen  in  quieter  places, 
and  he  had  no  cares  beyond  the  dulness  of  his  dogs  and  the 
inroads  of  pedestrians  from  town.  But  for  a  man  of  his  propensity 
to  wrath,  these  were  enough ;  he  knew  neither  rest  nor  peace, 
except  by  snatches;  in  the  grey  of  the  summer  morning,  and 
already  from  far  up  the  hill,  he  would  wake  the  *  toun  '  with  the 
sound  of  his  shoutings  ;  and  in  the  lambing  time,  his  cries  were 
not  yet  silenced  late  at  night.     This  wrathfol  voice  of  a  man 
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unseen  might  be  said  to  haunt  that  quarter  of   tlie  J*enfelai?(fe,  . 
audible  bogie ;  and  no  doubt  it  added  to  the  ifear  in  irhict  l- 
stood  of  John  a  touch  of  something   legendary.       Vot  mv  .~ 
part,  he  was  at  first  my  enemy,  and  I,  in  my    cliaracter  d  : 
rambling  boy,  his  natural  abhorrence.    It  was  long  before/ si; ( 
him  near  at  hand,  knowing  him  only  by  some  sudden  blast  of  ?►■} 
lowing  from  far  above,  bidding  me  '  c'way  oot-  amang'  the  sbe^,  j 
The  quietest  recesses  of  the  hill  harboured  this  ogre  ;  I  skm-.  J 
in  my  favourite  wilderness  like  a  Cameronian  of  the  KilKiig^  Th-i 
and  John  Todd  was  my  Claverhouse,  and  his  do^   zny  qpe^ ; 
dragoons.     Little  by  little,  we  dropped  into  civilities  ;  bis  lm:i 
sight  of  me  began  to  have  less  of  the  ring  of  a  war-slogan ;  sc^i ' 
we  never  met  but  he  produced  his  snuff-box,  which  was  with  hk.  t 
like  the  red-indian's  calumet,  a  part  of  the  heraldry   of  peaet  ^ 
and  at  length,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  we  grew  to  be  a  pair « 
friends,  and  when  I  lived  alone  in  these  parts  in  the  winter,  r 
was  a  settled  thing  for  John  to  *  give  me  a  cry '  over  the  gank 
wall  as  he   set  forth  upon  his  evening  round,  and    for  me  t 
overtake  and  bear  him  company. 

That  dread  voice  of  his  that  shook  the  hills  when   he  « 
angry,  fell  in  ordinary  talk  very  pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  witk  i 
kind  of  honied,  friendly  whine,  not  far  off  singiug,  that  ira? 
eminently  Scottish.     He  laughed  not  very  often,  and  when  b 
did,  with  a  sudden,  loud  haw-haw,  hearty  but  somehow  joyles, 
like  an  echo  from  a  rock.     His  face  was  permanently  set  acd 
coloured ;  ruddy  and  stiff  with  weathering ;  more  like  a  pictnre 
than  a  face ;  yet  with  a  certain  strain  and  a  threat  of  latent  anger 
in  the  expression,  like  that  of  a  man  trained  too  fine  and  hara^ 
with  perpetual  vigilance.      He  spoke  in  the  richest  dialect  rf 
Scotch  I  ever  heard ;  the  words  in  themselves  were  a  pleasure 
and  often  a  surprise  to  me,  so  that  I  often  came  back  from  one 
of  our  patrols  with  new  acquisitions ;  and  this  vocabulary  he  would 
handle  like  a  master,  stalking   a  little  before  me,   *  beard  on 
shoulder,'  the  plaid  hanging  loosely  about  him,  the  yellow  staff 
clapped  under  his  arm,  and  guiding  me  uphill  by  that  devious, 
tactical  ascent  which  seems  peculiar  to  men  of  his  trade.  I  might 
count  him  with  the  best  talkers;  only  that  talking  Scots  aod 
talking  English  seem  incomparable  acts.     He  touched  on  nothing 
at  least,  but  he  adorned  it ;  when  he  narrated,  the  scene  was  before 
you ;  when  he  spoke  (as  he  did  mostly)  of  his  own  antique  busi- 
uess,  the  thing  took  on  a  colour  of  romance  and  curiosity  that  was 
surprising.     The  clans  of  sheep  with  their  particular  territories 
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on  the  hill,  and  how,  in  the  yearly  killings  and  purchases, 
each  must  be  proportionally  thinned  and  strengthened;  the 
midnight  busyness  of  animals,  the  signs  of  the  weather,  the 
cares  of  the  snowy  season,  the  exquisite  stupidity  of  sheep,  the 
exquisite  cunning  of  dogs :  all  these  he  could  present  so 
humanly,  and  with  so  much  old  experience  and  living  gusto, 
that  weariness,  was  excluded.  And  in  the  midst,  he  would  sud- 
denly straighten  his  bowed  back,  the  stick  would  fly  abroad  in 
demonstration,  and  the  sharp  thunder  of  his  voice  roll  out  a 
long  itinerary  for  the  dogs,  so  that  you  saw  at  last  the  use  of 
that  great  wealth  of  names  for  every  knowe  and  howe  upon  the 
hillside ;  and  the  dogs,  having  hearkened  with  lowered  tails  and 
raised  faces,  would  run  up  their  flags  again  to  the  masthead 
and  spread  themselves  upon  the  indicated  circuit.  It  used  to 
fill  me  with  wonder  how  they  could  follow  and  retain  so  long  a 
story;  but  John  denied  these  creatures  all  intelligence;  they 
were  the  constant  butt  of  his  passion  and  contempt ;  it  was  just 
possible  to  work  with  the  like  of  them,  he  said ;  not  more  than 
possible.  And  then  he  would  expand  upon  the  subject  of  the 
really  good  dogs  that  he  had  known  and  the  one  really  good  dog 
that  he  had  himself  possessed.  He  had  been  oSered  forty  pounds 
for  it ;  but  a  good  collie  was  worth  more  than  that,  more  than 
anything,  to  a  *  herd  ; '  he  did  the  herd's  work  for  him.  *  As  for 
the  like  of  them!'  he  would  cry,  and  scornfully  indicate  the 
scouring  tails  of  his  assistants. 

Once — I  translate  John's  Jjallan,  for  I  cannot  do  it  justice, 
being  bom  *  Britannis  in  montibus,'  indeed,  but  alas  !  *  inerudito 
sseculo' — once,  in  the  days  of  his  good  dog,  he  had  bought 
some  sheep  in  Edinbm'gh,  and  on  the  way  out,  the  road  being 
crowded,  two  were  lost.  This  was  a  reproach  to  John  and  a  slur 
upon  the  dog ;  and  both  were  alive  to  their  misfortune.  Word 
came,  after  some  days,  that  a  farmer  about  Braid  had  found  a 
.pair  of  sheep;  and  thither  went  John  and  the  dog  to  ask  for 
restitution.  But  the  farmer  was  a  hard  man  and  stood  upon  his 
rights.  *  How  were  they  marked  ?  '  he  asked ;  and  since  John 
had  bought  right  and  left  from  many  sellers  and  had  no  notion  of 
the  marks — *  Very  well,'  said  the  farmer,  *  then  it's  only  right 
that  I  should  keep  them.'  '  Well,'  said  John,  *  it's  a  fact  that  I 
cannae  tell  the  'sheep ;  but  if  my  dog  can,  will  ye  let  me  have 
them  ? '  The  farmer  was  honest  as  well  as  hard,  and  besides  I 
dare  say  he  had  little  fear  of  the  ordeal ;  so  he  had  all  the  sheep 
upon  his  farm  into  one  large  park,  and  turned  John's  dog  into 
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their  midst.  That  hairy  man  of  business  knew  his  errand  well ; 
he  knew  that  John  and  he  had  bought  two  sheep  and  (to  their 
shame)  lost  them  about  Boroughmuirhead ;  he  knew  besides  (the 
Lord  knows  how,  unless  by  listening)  that  they  were  come  to 
Braid  for  their  recovery ;  and  without  jiause  or  blunder,  singled 
out,  first  one  and  then  another,  the  two  waifs.  It  was  that  after- 
noon the  forty  pounds  were  offered  and  refused  ;  and  the  shepherd 
and  his  dog — ^what  do  I  say  ?  the  true  shepherd  and  his  man — 
set  oflf  together  by  Fairmilehead  in  jocund  humour,  and  *  smiled 
to  ither  *  all  the  way  home,  with  the  two  recovered  ones  before 
them.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  intelligence  may  be  abused  ;  the  dog, 
as  he  is  by  little  man's  inferior  in  mind,  is  only  by  little  his 
superior  in  virtue ;  and  John  had  another  collie  tale  of  quite  a 
different  complexion.  At  the  foot  of  the  moss  behind  Kirk  Yetton 
(Caer  Ketton,  wise  men  say)  there  is  a  scrog  of  low  wood  and  a 
pool  with  a  dam  for  washing  sheep.  John  was  one  day  lying 
under  a  bush  in  the  scrog,  when  he  was  aware  of  a  collie  on  the 
far  hillside,  skulking  down  through  the  deepest  of  the  heather 
with  obtrusive  stealth.  He  knew  the  dog ;  knew  him  for  a  clever, 
rising  practitioner  from  quite  a  distant  farm ;  one  whom  perhaps 
he  had  coveted  as  he  saw  him  masterfully  steering  flocks  to 
market.  But  what  did  the  practitioner  so  far  from  home  ?  and 
why  this  guilty  and  secret  manoeuvring  towards  the  pool  ? — for  it 
was  towards  the  pool  that  he  was  heading.  John  lay  the  closer 
under  his  bush ;  and  presently  saw  the  dog  come  forth  upon  the 
margin,  look  all  about  to  see  if  he  were  anywhere  observed, 
plunge  in  and  repeatedly  wash  himself  over  head  and  ears,  and 
then  (but  now  openly  and  with  tail  in  air)  strike  homeward  over 
the  hills.  That  same  night,  word  was  sent  his  master,  and  the 
rising  practitioner,  shaken  up  from  where  he  lay,  all  innocence, 
before  the  fire,  was  had  out  to  a  dykeside  and  promptly  shot ;  for 
alas !  he  was  that  foulest  of  criminals  under  trust,  a  sheep-eater ; 
and  it  was  from  the  maculation  of  sheep's  blood  that  he  had  come 
80  far  to  cleanse  himself  in  the  pool  behind  Kirk  Yetton. 

A  trade  that  touches  nature,  one  that  lies  at  the  foundations 
of  life,  in  which  we  have  all  had  ancestors  employed,  so  that  on  a 
hint  of  it  ancestral  memories  revive,  lends  itself  to  literary  use, 
vocal  or  written.  The  fortune  of  a  tale  lies  not  alone  in  the  skill 
of  him  that  writes,  but  as  much,  perhaps,  in  the  inherited 
experience  of  him  who  reads ;  and  when  I  hear  with  a  particular 
thrill  of  things  that  I  have  never  done  or  seen,  it  is  one  of  that 
innumerable  army  of  my  ancestors  rejoicing  in  past  deeds.    Thui 
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novels  begin  to  touch  not  the  fine  dilettarUi  but  the  gross  mass 
of  mankind,  when  they  leave  off  to  speak  of  parlours  and  shades 
of  manner  and  stiU-bom  niceties  of  motive,  and  begin  to  deal 
with  fighting,  sailoring,  adventure,  death  or  childbirth;  and 
thus  ancient  outdoor  crafts  and  occupations,  whether  Mr.  Hardy 
wields  the  shepherd's  crook  or  Count  Tolstoi  swings  the  scythe, 
lift  romance  into  a  near  neighbourhood  with  epic.  These  aged 
things  have  on  them  the  dew  of  man's  morning ;  they  lie  near, 
not  so  much  to  us,  the  semi-ardficial  flowerets,  as  to  the  trunk 
and  aboriginal  taproot  of  the  race.  A  thousand  interests  spring 
up  in  the  process  of  the  ages,  and  a  thousand  perish ;  that  is  now 
an  eccentricity  or  a  lost  art,  which  was  once  the  fashion  of  an 
empire ;  and  those  only  are  perennial  matters  that  rouse  us  to-day, 
and  that  roused  men  in  all  epochs  of  the  past.  There  is  a  certain 
critic,  not  indeed  of  execution  but  of  matter,  whom  I  dare  be 
known  to  set  before  the  best :  a  certain  low-browed,  hairy  gentle- 
man, at  first  a  percher  in  the  fork  of  trees,  next  (as  they  relate)  a 
dweller  in  caves,  and  whom  I  think  I  see  squatting  in  cave- 
mouths,  of  a  pleasant  afternoon,  to  munch  his  berries — ^his  wife, 
that  accomplished  lady,  squatting  by  his  side  :  his  name  I  never 
heard,  but  he  is  often  described  as  Probably  Arboreal,  which  may 
serve  for  recognition.  Each  has  his  own  tree  of  ancestors,  but  at 
the  top  of  all  sits  Probably  Arboreal ;  in  all  our  veins  there  run 
some  minims  of  his  old,  wild,  tree-top  blood ;  our  civilised  nerves 
still  tingle  with  his  rude  terrors  and  pleasures  ;  and  to  that  which 
would  have  moved  our  common  ancestor,  all  must  obediently 
thrill. 

We  have  not  so  far  to  climb  to  come  to  shepherds ;  and  it  may 
be  I  had  one  for  an  ascendant  who  has  largely  moulded  me.  But 
yet  I  think  I  owe  my  taste  for  that  hillside  business  rather  to  the 
art  and  interest  of  John  Todd.  He  it  was  that  made  it  live  for 
me,  as  the  artist  can  make  all  things  live.  It  was  through  him 
the  simple  strategy  of  massing  sheep  upon  a  snowy  evening,  with 
its  attendant  scampering  of  earnest,  shaggy  aides-de-camp,  was 
an  affair  that  I  never  wearied  of  seeing,  and  that  I  never  weary  of 
recalling  to  mind:  the  shadow  of  the  night  darkening  on  the 
hills,  inscrutable  black  blots  of  snow  shower  moving  here  and 
there  like  night  already  come,  huddles  of  yellow  sheep  and  dartings 
of  black  dogs  upon  the  snow,  a  bitter  air  that  took  you  by  the 
throat,  unearthly  harpings  of  the  wind  along  the  moors ;  and  for 
centre  piece  to  all  these  features  and  influences,  John  winding  up 
the  brae,  keeping  his  captain's  eye  upon  all  sides  and  breaking, 
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ever  and  again,  into  a  spasm  of  bellowing  that  seeing  Xib  si 
the  evening  bleaker.  It  is  thus  that  I  still  see  him  in  my  sb: 
eye,  perched  on  a  hump  of  the  declivity  not  far  from  Halkfrs, 
his  staff  in  airy  flourish,  his  great  voice  taking-  hold  npon  theil 
and  echoing  terror  to  the  lowlands ;  I,  mean^vrhile,  standing  sol 
what  back,  until  the  fit  should  be  over,  and,  with  a  pinch  of 
my  friend  relapse  into  his  easy,  even  conversation. 


Robert  Loris  Stkvesso^, 
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The  Ballad  of  Ferenez  Renyi. 

HUNGARY,  1848. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Eenyi, 
And  when  you  have  heard  it  through. 
Pray  God  He  send  no  trial  like  his 
To  try  the  faith  of  you  ! 

And  if  his  doom  be  upon  you, 
Then  may  God  grant  you  this : 

To  fight  as  good  a  fight  as  he, 
And  win  a  crown  like  his  ! 

He  was  strong  and  handsome  and  happy, 
Beloved  and  loving  and  young, 

With  eyes  that  men  set  their  trust  in. 
And  the  fire  of  his  soul  on  his  tongue. 

He  loved  the  Spirit  of  Freedom 
He  hated  his  country's  wrongs, 

He  told  the  i)atriots'  stories. 
And  he  sang  the  patriots'  songs. 

With  mother  and  sister  and  sweetheart 

His  safe  glad  days  went  by. 
Till  Hungary  called  on  her  children 

To  arm,  to  fight,  and  to  die. 

*  Good-bye  to  mother  and  sister; 

Good-bye  to  my  sweet  sweetheart ; 
I  fight  for  you — you  pray  for  me, 

We  shall  not  be  apart  ! ' 

The  women  prayed  at  the  sunrise, 

They  prayed  when  the  skies  grew  dim  ; 

His  mother  and  sister  prayed  for  the  Cause, 
His  sweetheart  prayed  for  him. 
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For  mother  and  sister  and  sweetheart. 
But  most  for  the  true  and  the  right. 

He  low  laid  down  his  own  life's  hoi>es 
And  led  his  men  to  fight. 

Skirmishing,  scouting,  and  spying. 
Night-watch,  attack,  and  defeat ; 

The  resolute,  desperate  fighting, 
The  hopeless,  reluctant  retreat ; 

Buin,  defeat,  and  disaster. 
Capture  and  loss  and  despair, 

And  half  of  his  regiment  hidden, 
And  only  this  man  knew  where ! 

Prisoner,  fast  bound,  sore  wounded. 
They  brought  him  roughly  along. 

With  his  body  as  weak  and  broken 

As  his  spirit  was  stead&st  and  strong. 

Before  the  Austrian  general — 

*  Where  are  your  men  ? '  he  heard ; 

He  looked  black  death  in  its  ugly  face 
And  answered  never  a  word. 

*  Where  is  your  regiment  hidden  ? 

Speak — ^you  are  pardoned  straight — 
No  ?    We  can  find  dumb  dogs  their  tongues. 
You  rebel  reprobate ! ' 

They  dragged  his  mother  and  sister 
Into  the  open  hall. 

*  Give  up  your  men,  if  these  women 

Are  dear  to  your  heart  at  all ! ' 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  his  sister. 

And  spoke  to  her  silently ; 
She  answered  his  silence  with  speaking, 

And  straight  from  the  heart  spoke  she. 

*  If  you  betray  your  country 

You  spit  on  our  father's  name : 
And  what  is  life  without  honour  ? 
And  what  is  death  without  shame  ?  * 
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He  looked  on  the  mother  who  bore  him, 
And  her  smile  was  splendid  to  see ; 

He  hid  his  face  with  a  bitter  cry, 
But  never  a  word  said  he. 

*  Son  of  my  body — be  silent ! 

My  days  at  the  best  are  few, 
And  I  shall  know  how  to  give  them, 
Son  of  my  heart,  for  you ! ' 

He  shivered,  set  teeth,  kept  silence  : 

With  never  a  plaint  or  cry 
The  women  were  slain  before  him, 

And  he  stood  and  saw  them  die. 

Then  they  brought  his  lovely  beloved, 
Desire  of  his  heart  and  eyes. 

*  Say  where  your  men  are  hidden,  . 

Or  say  that  your  sweetheart  dies.' 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him. 
She  laid  her  lips  to  his  cheek  : 

*  Speak !  for  my  sake  who  love  you  ! 

Love,  for  our  love's  sake,  speak ! ' 

His  eyes  are  burning  and  shining 
With  the  fire  of  immortal  disgrace — 

God — walk  with  him  in  the  furnace 
And  strengthen  his  soul  for  a  space ! 

Long  he  looked  at  his  sweetheart. 

His  eyes  grew  tender  and  wet ; 
Closely  he  held  her  to  him. 

His  lips  to  her  lips  were  set. 

*  See !  I  am  young !  I  love  you ! 

I  am  not  ready  to  die  ! 
One  word  makes  us  happy  for  ever. 
Together  you  and  L' 

Her  hands  round  his  neck  were  clinging. 

Her  lips  his  cold  lips  caressed  ; 
He  suddenly  flung  her  from  him, 

And  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast. 
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She  wept,  she  shrieked,  she  struggled. 

She  cursed  him  in  Grod's  name. 
For  the  woe  of  her  early  dying. 

And  for  her  dying's  shame. 

And  still  she  stood,  and  his  silence 
Like  fire  was  burning  him  through. 

Then  the  muskets  spoke  once,  and  were  silent. 
And  she  was  silent  too. 

They  turned  to  torture  him  further,  i 

If  further  might  be — in  vain ;  • 

He  had  held  his  peace  in  that  threefold  hell. 
And  he  never  spoke  again : 

The  end  of  the  uttermost  anguish 

A  human  soul  could  bear. 
Was  the  madhouse  where  tyrants  bury 

The  broken  shells  of  despair. 


By  the  heaven  renounced  at  her  altar, 
By  the  hell  thrice  braved  for  her  sake. 

By  the  years  of  madness  and  silence. 
By  the  heart  that  her  enemies  brake. 

By  the  young  life's  promise  ruined. 
By  the  years  of  too  living  death. 

By  the  passionate  self-devotion, 
And  the  absolute  perfect  faith. 

By  the  thousands  who  know  such  anguish. 

And  share  such  divine  renown, 
Who  have  borne  them  bravely  in  battle, 

And  won  the  conqueror's  crown. 

By  the  torments  her  children  have  suflFered, 
By  the  blood  that  her  martyrs  will  give, 

By  the  deaths  men  have  died  in  her  service, 
By  these  shall  our  Liberty  live ! 

By  the  silence  of  tears,  in  the  burden 
Of  the  wrongs  we  some  day  will  repay, 

Live  the  brothers  who  died  in  all  ages 
For  the  Freedom  we  live  for  to-day ! 

E.  Nesbit. 
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London  Fogs. 


[T  lias  been  remarked  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fogs,  life  in  London 
would  be  more  enjoyable  than  in  any  other  capital.  Not  only 
io  fogs  seriously  interfere  with  business  and  pleasure  in  every  way, 
but  their  influence  on  health  is  such  that  after  four  or  five  days 
of  their  persistence,  coupled  with  severe  frost,  the  mortality  of 
the  metropolis  is  occasionally  more  than  doubled.  The  frost 
alone  has  some  effect,  hut  it  is  the  fog  which  is  most  deadly. 

To  take  an  instance.  Dense  fog  was  felt  in  London  at  the 
end  of  January  1880,  and  the  Eegistrar-General,  in  his  report 
for  the  week  ending  February  7  of  that  year,  says : — 

*  The  annual  death  rate  from  all  causes,  which  had  been  equal 

to  22*6,  27*1,  and  31*3  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  further  rose 

last  week  to  48*1  per  thousand.     The  death  rate  last  week  was 

higher  than  it  has  been  in  any  week  since  the  cholera  epidemics 

of  1849,  1854,  and  1866. 

*  The  nearest  approach  in  recent  years  to  so  high  a  i*ate  of 
mortality  as  that  which  prevailed  in  London  last  week  was 
recorded  in  the  week  ending  December  20,  1873,  when  the  death 
rate  was  equal  to  37*5  per  thousand,  influenced  then,  as  it  was 
last  week,  by  low  temperature  and  dense  fogs. 

*The  deaths  referred  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
which  had  been  559  and  757  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  further 
rose  to  1,557  last  week,  and  exceeded  the  corrected  weekly  average 
by  no  less  than  1,118.  This  remarkable  fatality  of  lung  diseases 
was  probably  due  to  the  combined  eflfect  of  the  cold  and  fog.' 

On  a  later  occasion,  in  the  report  for  the  week  ending  February 
11, 1882,  when  mortality  from  all  causes  was  35*3  per  thousand, 
the  Kegistrar-Greneral  remarks : — 

*No  age  escapes  the  noxious  influence  of  these  fogs,  the 
mortaUty  having  risen  on  each  of  these  three  occasions  (December 
?0,  1873,  February  7,  1880,  and  February  11,  1882)  at  every 
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period  of  life;  but  the  effect  is  most  marked  on  pers^ii- 
advanced  life,  and  least  so  on  children  under  five  years  of  age.' 
A  clear  statement  of  the  influence  of  fog-  on  mortality 
contained  in  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  conference^ 
coimection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  of  1884  by  Dr.  J.' 
Tripe,  a  well-known  authority  on  the  subject : — 

'  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  excluding  consumption,  are  &U: . 
proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  and  the  presaK> 
excess  of  moisture  and  fog.     Thus,  in  January  1882,  the  hhl 
weekly  temperature  fell  from  43*9**  in  the  second  week  to  36-2  i 
the  third,  with  fog  and  mist.     The  niunber  of  deaths  r^^ister- 
during  the  third  week,  which  maybe  taken  as  corresponding  in 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  second  week,  was  1,700,  ani- 
the  next  week  1,971.     Unusual  cold,  with  frequent  fogs  and  lin. 
sunshine,  continued  for  four  weeks,  the  weekly  number  of  dea: 
rising  from  1,700  to  1,971,  2,023,  2,632,  and  2,188.      The  deat: 
from  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  these  weeks  were  respectiTc! 
279,  481,  566,  881,  and  689,  showing  that  a  large   proportiofir 
the  excessive  mortality  was  caused  by  these  diseases.      At  the  ei: 
of  November  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  nifi 
fall  of  temperature,  when  the  number  of  deaths  from  acute  dir 
eases  of  the  lungs  rose  from  297  to  358,  350,  387,  541,  553,  ai^ 
389  in  the  respective  weeks.     From  November  29  to  December  & 
the  sun  was  seen  on  two  days  only  for  four  and  a  half  hours,  aiji 
from  December  9th  to  the  18th,  also  on  two  other  days  for  less  thaa 
four  hours,  making  the  total  amount  of  sunshine  8*5  hours  on!* 
in  twenty  days.     In  January  and  February  the  excess  of  weekir 
mortality  from  all  diseases  reached   the  large   number  of  504 
deaths ;  in  December  it  was  less,  the  fogs  not  having  been  so 
dense,  but  the  excess  equalled  246  deaths  per  week.    In  January 
1881,  there  was  much  greater  and  long-continued  cold,  bat  the 
mortality  was  smaller,  as  there  was  less  fog,  and  the  oscillations 
of  temperature  were  not  so  large.' 

Our  readers  will,  therefore,  probably  admit  that  it  is  wortli 
while  placing  on  record  what  is  known  about  fogs ;  what  are  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  what  are  the  prospects, 
if  any,  of  obtaining  relief  from  them. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  fogs,  the  first  step  in  the  conversion 
of  aqueous  vapour  into  rain  is  the  production  of  extremely  small 
droplets,  the  form  in  which  water  is  present  in  fog  or  cloud,  or  in 
the  steam-cloud  from  a  locomotive. 

We  know  that  aqueous  vapour  is  as  perfectly  transparent  as 
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feir  or  water.  It  is  only  when  the  moisture  is  disseminated  through 
the  air,  not  as  vapour,  but  as  liquid  in  a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division, that  the  mixture  becomes  opaque,  just  as  a  transparent 
sheet  of  glass,  when  pounded  up,  becomes  an  opaque  white 
powder,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  particles  of  air  and  glass, 
with  their  very  difiFerent  refracting  powers. 

Fogs  are  frequently  caused  by  the  intermixture  of  masses  of 
air  of  very  difiFerent  temperatures.  If  the  mixture  of  two  masses 
of  air  has  a  temperature  lower  than  is  requisite  to  maintain,  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  the  total  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  aggregate  volume  of  air,  a  portion  is,  so  to  speak,  precipitated, 
in  the  form  of  minute  drops  of  water,  as  already  explained. 

Fogs  are,  however,  generated  by  the  cooling  of  masses  of  air 
in  other  ways  than  by  mixture.  If  a  warm  damp  current  of  air 
flows  over  a  chilled  surface,  such  as  that  of  an  ice-floe,  or  a  cold 
ocean  current,  a  fog  is  the  result,  and  the  density  of  the  fogs  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  is  well  known.  There  they  are  often 
as  sharply  defined  in  outline  as  the  hardest-looking  woolpack 
clouds.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon,  when  a  fog-bank  is 
lying  oflF  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  for  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  to 
be  seen  emerging  from  the  fog,  while  not  a  trace  of  the  masts  or 
hull  is  perceptible,  and  again  at  times  the  topmasts  will  be  in 
bright  sunshine  while  the  crew  cannot  see  from  stem  to  stem  on 
deck.  In  a  similar  way,  cold  rivers,  such  as  those  which  flow 
down  from  glaciers  and  pass  through  the  warmer  air  lying  over 
the  open  country,  produce  dense  fogs. 

A  converse  cause  of  the  production  of  fogs  is  the  sudden 
chilling  of  saturated  air  lying  over  a  warm  water  surface.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  fogs  which  form  over  running  streams  in  this 
country  in  time  of  frost :  the  water,  being  warmer  than  the  air, 
gives  oflf  vapour  in  greater  quantity  than  the  air  at  its  low  tempera- 
ture can  contain,  and  the  surplus  amount  is  precipitated  as  fog. 

A  class  of  fogs,  termed  by  Herschel  *  radiation  fogs,'  are  formed 
in  valleys  or  over  damp  meadows  in  the  evenings.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  cooled  by  radiation  below  the  dew-point,  and  the 
moisture  rising  from  the  earth  is  condensed  and  forms  fog.  We 
often  see  such  fogs  over  low  grassy  bottoms,  or  filling  valleys  to 
a  certain  height,  with  a  surface  as  level  as  a  lake. 

These  fogs  are  produced  by  moisture  rising  into  cold  air,  and 
they  disappear  after  sunrise,  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  sufiBcient  to 
enable  the  air  to  take  up  all  the  moisture  which  is  present. 

As  regards  the  condensation  of  fog   on   dust-particles,  Mr. 
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John  Aitken  has  at  various  times  laid  before  the  Bojal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  the  results  of  certain  investigations,  in  which  he  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions : — 

*  Vapour  must  have  some  solid  or  liquid  body  on  which  to 
condense,  and  the  dust-particles  form  the  nuclei  required.  When 
there  is  much  dust  in  the  air,  but  little  vapour  condenses  on  each 
particle,  and  they  become  but  little  heavier  and  easily  float  in  the 
air.  If  there  are  few  dust-specks,  each  gets  more  vapour,  is 
heavier,  and  fiiUs  more  quickly.  If  there  were  no  dust  in  the  air, 
there  would  be  no  mists  or  clouds,  and  the  supersaturated  air 
would  condense  on  objects  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  active 
nuclei  of  fog  and  cloud  particles  are  not  the  motes  seen  in  a 
sunbeam,  but  those  which  are  smaller  and  invisible.  The  large 
motes  may  be  active  nuclei,  but  their  number  is  too  small  to  have 
any  important  eflfect. 

^  The  products  of  combustion  of  gas  and  fires  have  great  fog- 
producing  power.  Smoke  descends  during  a  fog  because  the 
smoke-particles  are  good  radiators  and  soon  get  cooled,  and  form 
nuclei  on  which  the  water-vapour  condenses.  Falling  smoke 
indicates  a  saturated  condition  of  the  air,  and  consequent  proba- 
bility of  rain.' 

This  mention  of  falling  smoke  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  features  of  London  fogs.  Not  only  is  soot  deposited 
copiously  on  all  objects  exposed  to  them,  but  occasionally  one 
gets  a  whifF  of  air  which  is  all  but  irrespirable,  from  the  presence 
in  it  of  sulphurous  acid  and  other  products  of  combustion  ot 
impure  coal. 

The  fact  of  the  impurity  of  fog  air  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  Meteoro- 
logical Council,  in  the  laboratory  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Bussell.  We  take  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical OflSce  for  1883  the  following  summary  of  the  results: — 

*  The  determinations  are  divided  into  two  series ;  one  gives 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  taken  at  regular  intervals,  irresi)ec- 
tive  of  weather,  and  the  other  gives  the  amount  when  fog  or 
mist  is  present.  The  average  amount  present  in  the  air  of  the 
City  is  slightly  below  four  parts  in  10,000  of  air,  and  this  is 
shown  to  be  rather  less  than  that  which  has  been  found  in  the 
air  of  the  few  other  towns  which  have  been  examined.  Taking 
the  most  recent  experiments  on  the  composition  of  purely 
country  air  as  indicating  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  as 
low  as  three  parts  in  10,000,  even  then  it  seems  that  in  the  heart 
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of  Ijondon  the  average  increase  is  not  considerable.  Further, 
the  individual  analyses  show  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is 
often  considerably  below  this  average,  usually  during  bright 
sunny  days.  The  smallest  amount  of  this  gas  found  was  3*3 
parts  in  10,000  of  air,  and  this  was  on  the  Bank  Holiday  in 
August  1883. 

^  The  second  series  of  determinations  relate  to  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  present  during  a  fog,  and  show  how  much  this  gas 
increases  under  such  circumstances.  The  average  of  these  expe- 
riments is  7 '2.  The  largest  amount  found  was  14'1,  and  this 
was  during  a  long-continued  fog  in  December  1882.  The 
gradual  increase  of  the  gas  on  this  occasion  is  traced.' 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  by  the  same 
gentleman  to  determine  the  amounts  of  organic  matter,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid,  present  in  the  atmosphere  under  different  con- 
ditions of  weather.  The  organic  matter  was  ascertained  by 
determining  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  respectively  in 
grams  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet  of  air.    The  figures  were  as  follows : — 


Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Fair  weather          • 

.     -0033 

•0002 

•0128 

Dull  weather         • 

.     -0101 

0002 

•0319 

Foggy  weather      . 

.     -0239 

•0005 

•0420 

This  shows  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  weather 
and  the  amount  of  impurity  present  in  the  air. 

One  s{)ecial  characteristic  of  foggy  air  is  its  persistence.  If 
fog  is  admitted  into  a  room  by  an  open  window,  though  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  probably  above  60%  while  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  is  close  to,  or  even  below,  the  freezing-point, 
the  fog  does  not  immediately  disappear,  it  is  not  at  once  evapo- 
rated, though  it  is  mixed  with  air  at  a  temperature  some  thirty 
degrees  higher  than  its  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  obserr 
vation  that  the  steam  from  a  locomotive  is  not  so  persistent,  but 
speedily  evaporates  into  the  surrounding  air. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  several  balloon  ascents  in 
clouds  and  in  fogs  the  air  has  been  found  to  be  far  from  being 
saturated  with  moisture;  in  fact,^  to  be  comparatively  dry.  This 
apparent  paradox  has  been  explained  by  Professor  £.  Frankland, 
who  has  shown  that  in  certain  manufactures  the  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  is  materially  retarded  by  covering  its  surface  with  a  film  of 
coal-tar ;  and  so,  \  from  our  manufactories  and  domestic  fires,  vast 
aggregate  quantities  of  coal-tar  and  paraffin  are  daily  distilled 
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into  the  atmosphere,  and,  condensing  upon  or  attacliing 
selves  to  the  watery  spherules  of  fog  or  cloud,  most  of  n€<x?-. 
coat  these  latter  with  an  oily  film,  which  would  in  all  probal£ 
retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  conseqaeot  sar: 
tion  of  the  interstitial  air.'  Accordingly,  the  fog-spber. 
continue  to  float  about  in  the  comparatively  heated  air  c 
dwelling-house,  while  the  steam  from  a  boiling  tea-kettle  at  - : 
disappears. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  known  about  the  condit . 
under  which  fog  arises.     The   production  of  sea^fogs,  sceL   ■ 
those  of  Newfoundland,  has  been  already  alluded  to.      The  iik 
fogs  of  London  are  due  to  different  causes.     They  are  air::- 
always  associated  with  what  are  called  anticyclonic  conditico; 
weather.     Weather  is   said  to  be  anticyclonic  over  any  distn 
when  the  barometer  is  higher  over  that  district   than  over  i 
adjacent  country.    When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  found  that  there . 
always  a  calm  at  the  centre  of  the  anticyclone,  and  in  winter  ti , 
weather  is   very  cold.     Under  these  circumstances   the  vapo'  . 
rising  from  damp  earth,  and  especially  from  water   surfaces,  Hi 
rivers  and  pools,  is  condensed  and  forms  fogs.     These  in  Loud-  , 
and  other  large  towns  charge  themselves  with  smoke,  and  g:*; 
rise  to  the  pea-soup  atmosphere  we  enjoy  so  frequently. 

At  such  times,  when  anticyclonic  conditions  exist,  it  is  trel 
known  that  the  so-called  inversion  of  temperature  takes  pkct 
and  the  air  above  our  heads  is  much  warmer  than  that  close  tt 
the  ground* 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1873-74,  a  series  of  experiment.* 
was  carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  on  tb 
Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  influence  J^ 
height  on  thermometer  readings.  The  greatest  elevation  avail- 
able on  the  structure  was  128  feet  10  inches,  and  instmmenl^ 
were  also  placed  at  levels  of  69  feet  and  22  feet  6  inches  abovr 
the  ground.  In  every  case,  when  fog  was  prevalent,  the  upper 
thermometers  gave  higher  readings  than  the  lower  ones,  tbt 
ditierences,  for  the  difference  of  level  of  about  100  feet,  from 
128  feet  10  inches  to  22  feet  6  inches,  amounting  on  three 
separate  occasions  of  dense  fog  to  4'8*',  6*0°,  and  10*8**  respec- 
tively. 

This  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  uioper  air 
and  the  lower  levels  of  the  atmosphere  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  the  fact  that,  though  fogs  are  composed  of  water  droplets, 
they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  give  rise  to  rain.  The 
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fog  particles  as  they  rise  are  exposed  to  higher  and  higher 
temperatures,  and  there  is  accordingly  no  tendency  to  further 
condensation.  In  some  rare  cases  a  fog  is  found  to  be  wet ;  the 
trees  drip  with  moisture.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  always 
found  that  a  thermometer  lying  on  the  grass  reads  higher  than 
one  at  the  height  of  4  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  *  grass  minimum'  being  below  the 
<  shade  minimum '  are  reversed.  In  these  cases  the  moisture 
rising  from  the  ground  is  chilled  as  it  ascends,  and  the  chilling  is 
carried  on  to  perfect  condensation  into  the  form  of  rain. 

Again  in  the  winter  of  1881,  when  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  and  fogs  were  very  prevalent,  some  balloon  ascents  were 
made  near  London.  On  one  occasion,  the  temperature  at  ground- 
level  being  well  below  the  freezing-point,  the  aeronauts  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  temperature  of  60°  when  they 
reached  a  considerable  elevation.  On  this  occasion,  as  one  of 
them  described  to  the  writer,  they  observed  a  river  of  fog  lying 
along  the  Thames  valley  as  far  up  as  Oxford,  while  the  rising 
grounds  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  quite  clear. 

The  fog  in  this  case  had  no  great  vertical  depth  ;  in  fact,  this 
is  a  well-known  circumstance.  We  find  occasionally  a  fog  at  the 
level  of  the  street  so  dense  that  we  are  hardly  able  to  see  a  few 
yards  ahead,  while  we  can  see  the  sun  or  even  the  moon.  In  such 
cases  high  land,  such  as  Hampstead  or  Highgate,  is  entirely  free 
from  fog. 

The  greatest  darkness  do3s  not  come  from  fog  which  is  very 
dense  at  the  ground-level.  At  times  when  the  darkness  is  such 
that  reading  is  impossible,  except  by  artificial  light,  the  gas 
lamps  for  the  whole  length  of  a  street  are  clearly  visible.  As  an 
instance  of  the  degree  of  darkness  which  can  be  experienced  in 
London  at  such  a  time,  the  following  may  be  worth  placing  on 
record.  One  morning,  at  10  A.M.,  a  friend  of  the  writer's, 
noticing  that  the  darkness  was  particularly  intense,  put  out  the 
gas  in  his  study,  and  then  found  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish a  sheet  of  white  writing-paper  lying  on  a  black  table 
cloth.  He  repeated  the  experiment  at  nine  o'clock  the  same 
evening;  the  fog  had  cleared  oflF,  the  stars  were  shining,  but 
there  was  no  moon.  The  window  looked  on  a  garden,  so  that 
there  was  no  source  of  light  in  the  way  of  gas  lamps.  It  was 
found  that  the  white  paper  was  distinguishable,  so  that  the  dark- 
ness at  10  A.M.  was  greater  than  in  the  depth  of  night. 

Having   thus    described  briefly  sonie  of  the  principal   fog 
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phenomena,   let   us   now  say  a   word    about   its  disaj^; 
There  is  little  to  tell  on  this. subject   as  regank  London: 
their  dieappearance  is  caused  by  some    current  of  air,  vhki 
tiirbs  the  stagnant  fog  and  dilutes  it  'writh  the  purer  atzBc^. 
above  until  at  length  translucency  is  restored.     As  far  ^  i- . 
see  as  yet,  no  premonition   of  this    desirable  consumina: 
discoverable. 

In  the  case  of  sea  fogs,  however,  there  is  occasionally  i 
given  by  which  their  disappearance  majr  be  foreseen.    Ii- 
pearance  of  a  whitish  rainbow,  without    any  separation  o: 
prismatic  colours,  on  the  fog,  is  such  a    BXgxx.       These  %<i 
are  sometimes  called  *  fog-eaters,*  a  title   iFhich  sufficient!:: 
presses  their  character.    They  arise  when   the  droplets  d  r 
which  compose  the  fog  are  excessively  small — too  small,  in  i 
give  rise  to  a  rainbow,  and  when  the  fog-bow  appear.*^  the  v 
has  ah'eady  been  able  to  penetrate  the  fog-atmosphere. 

In   conclusion,   it  may  be  asked,  what    chance  there  i? 
ameliorating  our  condition  as  regards  fog  in  Liondon.    Thert> 
faint  ray  of  hope.     When  the  Meteorological   CJoundl  was  is- 
tuting  the  experiments  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Lab(Hr ' 
of  which  the  results  have  iilrcady  been   stated,   they  mquif^i 
as  a  preliminary  step,  what  records  of  fog  prevalence  exis- 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  iind  one  large  City  6nn  rii- 
had  for  many  years  past  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  weather,  s 
check  on  the  daily  fluctuation  in  their  sales.     The  experienctr 
this  firm  was  decisive  on  the  point,  that  after  making  allovsi 
for  improved  means  of  locomotion,  and  improved  ligbting  off^ 
streets,  which  would  aflford  facilities  for  customers  to  visit  tk 
establishment,  the  fogs  in  the  City  were  neither  so  dense  nor-  ( 
frequent  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

This  result  must  be  in  great  measure  due  to  the  consamptit 
of  smoke,  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  the  condition  as  regai^ 
smoke  to  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  It  is  to  tk 
smoke  that  we  mainly  owe  the  density  and  general  obnoxiousB^ 
of  our  fogs,  and  as  long  as  we  allow  it  to  escape  Aw©  ^ 
chimneys,  so  long  must  we  put  up  with  all  the  annoyance  6f- 
entail, 

K.  H.  aoTT. 
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ABOUT  three  o'clock  in  the  moruing  two  ladies,  muffled  in 
wraps,  were  crossing  the  vestibule  of  a  large  London  house, 
in  which,  as  all  the  distracted  neighbourhood  knew,  a  ball  was 
taking  place.  The  elder  was  a  somewhat  insignificant-looking 
old  woman,  whose  figure  had  lost  all  symmetry  of  outline,  who 
was  not  too  well  dressed,  and  whose  round  face  any  stranger 
might  have  gazed  upon  without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  it 
had  once  been  the  means  of  breaking  the  hearts  of  half  the 
young  men  in  London.  That,  is  very  ancient  history,  remem- 
bered only  by  a  few  grey-haired  old  fogeys,  who  snigger  when 
they  think  of  it.  Lady  Sophia  Wylie  has  broken  no  hearts  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  or,  if  she  has  broken  any,  it  has 
not  been  by  her  personal  charms  that  she  has  effected  such 
disasters.  Her  daughter,  who  walked  behind  her,  was  tall,  slim, 
graceful,  and  so  pretty  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  beau- 
tiful. Indeed,  she  was  frequently  so  described,  although  her 
celebrity  may  have  been  in  some  degree  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  youngest  and  last  unmarried  member  of  a  family 
whose  good  looks  had  made  them  famous  all  over  England.  She 
held  herself  erect  and  carried  her  head  high,  as  all  her  sisters  do ; 
she  had  the  golden  hair  of  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  the  blue  eyes, 
the  short  upper  lip,  and  the  waxy  complexion  that  they  all  have. 
Her  features  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  regular  as  the  Duchess 
of  Grimsby's  and  Lady  Southsea's,  because  a  family  type  is  apt 
to  lose  distinctness  of  outline  by  repetition ;  but  some  people 
thought  that  she  had  more  expression  than  they. 

Her  expression  at  that  particular  moment  was  one  of  utter 
weariness.  She  had  been  taken  to  three  balls  that  night ;  for 
weeks  previous  she  had  been  going  through  the  hard  labour  of  a 
London  i^eason,  and  probably  had  not  derived  as  much  enjoyment 
from  it  as  it  is  supposed  to  afford  to  dibutantes  in  general.  .  She 
looked  sleepy  and  cross ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  her  countenance  faithfully  reflected  her  sensations. 
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A  young  man   wlio  had   been  waiting   about    in    the 
advanced,  with  a  certain   perceptible  diffidence,    as    the  h^-^. 
emerged  from  the  cloak-room.    He  was  a  handfiome  yoizDg&ir 
dark-haired,    broad-shouldered,   apparently    well-bred;     fcct  : 
lacked  that  air  of  assurance  which  belongs  to  peers  of  the  rei-i 
elder  sons,  bankers,  brewers,  and  other  disiingcuished  per9oiz&   ' 
the  least  experienced  eyes  it  would  have  been  obvious  thaii. 
was  not  an  eligible  young  man.     Neither  of  the   ladies  tock  ^ 
notice  of  him,  although  he  followed  them  closely  down  the  s?'. 
and  along  the  strip  of  red  carpet  which  crossed  the  pavezD«2Dt  >- 
neath  the  awning ;  but  when  the  elder  lady  dropped  h«r  fim,  ^ 
darted  forward  with  great  agility,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  k ' 
her,     *  Your  fan,  I^ady  Sophia,'  said  he. 

Lady  Sophia  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  grabbed  her  pr- 
perty.  *  Oh  ! '  she  returned.  And  without  vouchsafing  him  it- 
further  acknowledgment  of  his  civility,  she  plunged,  head  £zst 
into  her  carriage. 

But  the  younger  lady  paused  a  moment,  extending  her  hal 
to  the  handsome  youth.  Her  face  lighted  up  very  prettily,  s 
she  said  in  a  voice  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  a  whisper,  '  Good 
night.'  Then  she  followed  her  mother ;  the  carriage-door  in- 
shut  with  a  slam,  and  away  they  went.  What  was  it  that  thosp 
blue  eyes  of  hers  had  expressed  ?  Only  compassion,  perhaps; 
and  yet  a  confident  young  man  might  have  fancied  that  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  regret  in  them  too.  Our  young  man  was  not 
confident.  He  stood  staring  after  Lady  Sophia's  hired  landaa 
until  it  vanished  round  the  comer,  then  sighed  profoundly,  and 
went  back  into  the  house  with  slow,  heavy  steps. 

Now,  supposing  that,  among  the  little  knot  of  spectators  con- 
gregated round  the  awning,  there  had  been  an  individual  of  a 
slightly  imaginative  turn,  one  may  guess  that  out  of  the  scene 
above  described  he  might  easily  have  constructed  a  story — a  story 
so  common,  so  commonplace,  that  it  is  being  repeated  every  da; 
and  every  night,  not  in  London  only,  but  in  every  large  city  in 
the  world ;  not  in  one  rank  of  society,  but  in  all.    A  car^l 
mother,  a  portionless  daughter,  a  young  man  of  insufficient  in- 
come— here  are  the  materials  for  that  romance  which  nature  and 
circumstances  are  for  ever  creating,  and  for  the  usual  melancholy 
result  of  which  nobody  seems  to  be  justly  open  to  blame.    Really 
it  cannot  be  helped.    Young  men  of  insuflScient  income  ought  to 
fall  in  love  with  heiresses ;  portionless  young  ladies  ought  not  io 
encourage  young  men  of   insufficient  income;    and  it  is  the 
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30u.nden  duty  of  a  careful  mother  to  caution  her  daughter 
igainst  reckless  imprudence.  The  supposititious  spectator  might 
have  divined  without  much  difficulty  what  sort  of  conversation 
was  g^oing  on  inside  the  landau  alluded  to ;  and  indeed  his  con- 
jectures would  hot  have  been  far  wrong. 

*  Constance,'  says  Lady  Sophia,  *  I  can't  have  you  so  much 
-with  that  young  Warrender.    He  is  not  at  all  desirable.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  him,'  observes  the  young  lady, 
talking  through  a  yawn  ;  *  he  dances  very  well.' 

*  If  he  danced  like  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  it  would  make 
no  difference.    The  man  is  a  pauper ! ' 

*  He  can't  help  that,*  remarks  Miss  Wylie. 

*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  and,  for  that  matter,  I  don't  care. 
And  really,  Constance,  you  must  get  out  of  the  habit  of  con- 
tradicting every  word  that  I  say.  When  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Warrender  is  not  desirable,  that  should  be  enough.' 

However,  she  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  enough,  for 
she  went  on  scolding  her  daughter  without  intermission  during 
the   three  or  four  minutes  which  the  remainder  of  the  drive 
occupied.     Lady  Sophia  knew  how  to  scold.     It  was  by  no  means 
the  only  thing  that  she  knew,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  she  knew  thoroughly.     Her  friends  and  her  enemies 
were  agreed  in  speaking  of  her  as  a  very  clever  woman,  meaning 
probably  that  she  had  been  a  very  successful  one.     She  would 
have  been  less  successful,  it  may  be  surmised,  if  she  had  had  a 
softer  heart  and  a  gentler  tongue.     She  was  thought  to  have  dis- 
played great  talent  in  capturing  the  Duke  of  Grimsby  and  Lord 
Southsea ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  captures  had  demanded 
no  talent  at  all.     Both  of  the  noblemen  in  question  were  rich 
men ;  they  neither  asked  nor  expected  anything  better  than  to 
obtain  wives  who  were  beautiful,  amiable,  and  as  well-bom  as 
they ;  the  difficulty  was  to  get  beautiful,  amiable,  and  well-bom 
girls  to  accept  such  husbands — for  the  Duke  of  Grimsby  was  old 
and  ngly,  and  Lord  Southsea's  intemperate  habits  were  notorious. 
'Sophia,'  said   a  certain  elderly  and  cynical  relative  of  hers, 
*  never  has  had    and   never   will  have    any  trouble   with  her 
children.     She  has  made  home  so  infernally  unpleasant  for  them 
that  they  would  cheerfully  marry  a  negro  with  a  hump  upon  his 
back  to  escape  from  it.'    One's  relations  are  not,  as  a  rule,  prone 
to  taking  too  lenient  a  view  of  one's  character,  and  perhaps  this 
waB  a  little  hard  upon  Lady  Sophia.     Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
her  daughters  bad  never  disobeyed  her,  though  they  bad  wrangled 
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a  good  deal  with  her  before  submitting  to  her  behests.      At  tBc 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  was  rather  afiraid  of  Constance^  v^fao,  oft*^ 
like  the  others,  did  not  wrangle,  and  who  was  accustomed  t*. 
listen  to  her  lectures  in  unbroken  and  disconcerting  silence. 

Constance,  after  remarking  that  Mr.  Warrender  danced  irel 
and  could  not  justly  be  blamed  for  being  a  i)aaper,  said  nothing 
more  on  his  behalf ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  I^adj  Sophtt'i 
denunciations  of  him  fell  a  little  flat.  Except  defending  a  man 
whom  nobody  attacks,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to 
attack  a  man  whom  nobody  defends. 

Now  it  BO  chanced  that,  while  Lady  Sophia  and  her  dangfiitef 
were  discussing  INIr.  Warrender,  that  gentleman  was  diacosBiii^ 
them.  From  the  ball  he  went  to  his  club,  where  he  met  hi^ 
elder  brother,  to  whom  he  sometimes  confided  his  troubles,  aoiJ 
who,  being  in  the  main  a  very  good-natured  elder  brother,  had 
more  than  once  helped  him  out  of  those  pecuniary  diflScnltie? 
into  which  younger  brothers  are  apt  to  fall.  Into  his  patient  ears 
he  now  poured  the  whole  history  of  his  hopeless  attachm^it  to 
the  beautiful  JVIiss  Wylie.  Of  course,  he  said,  it  was  a  bad  job. 
He  couldn't  feel  a  bit  sure — though  he  had  sometimes  hoped — 
that  the  girl  herself  cared  a  little  for  him ;  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely certain  was  that  that  old  wretch  of  a  mother  of  hers  would 
be  dead  against  him.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  he  had  better 
go  and  hang  himself.  Candidly  now,  what  did  his  brother 
think  ? 

Lord  Warrender,  a  somewhat  heavy  young  man  of  sporting 
proclivities,  who  did  not  go  much  into  society,  said  he  really 
didn't  know.     Shouldn't  hang  himself,  anyhow.    Thought  that, 
by  all  accounts.  Lady  Sophia  would  be  a  confoundedly  unpleasant 
mother-in-law,  and  doubted  whether  she  would  consent  to  be 
mother-in-law  to  anyone  under  an  earl.     Couldn't  Claud  manage 
to  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else?      On  being  emphatically 
assured  that  Claud  could  not  by  the  wildest  possibility  ever  love 
any  woman  save  Constance  Wylie,  he  scratched  his  head  and 
made  a  grimace.   No  doubt  Claud's  allowance  might  be  increased, 
and  possibly  that  was  what  Claud  was  thinking ;  but  the  qnestion 
was  whether  the  old  harridan  (it  was  thus  that  Lord  Warrender 
stigmatised  poor  Lady  Sophia  in  his  own  mind)  would  be  satisfied 
with  anything  moderate  in  the   shape   of   an  allowance;    and 
another  question  was  whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 
One  may  not  be  a  particularly  brilliant  specimen  of  the  hereditary 
legislator ;  but  for  all  that,  one  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  stich  a  fool 
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as  one  looks.    Therefore  Lord  Warrender  committed  himself  to 

no  rash  promises ;  but  presently  he  said : 

*  I'll   tell  you  what;  I  wish  you'd  introduce  me   to  these 

ladies.       I  might  take   soundings,  don't    you  know — find  out 

-wlietlier  there's  any  chance  for  you,  and — and  that/ 

Claud  jumped  at  the  suggestion.    After  all,  he  was  heir* 

presamptive  to  his  brother,  who  was  as  rich  as  CrcBsus,  and  whose 
cLislike  for  female  society  was  well  known.  *  I  should  like  no- 
thing better,'  he  declared.  *Are  you  going  to  Lady  Polking- 
ham's  to-morrow  night  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  wasn't,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  *  but  I  can.    I 
believe  she  sent  me  a  card.' 

*  That's  all  right,  then,*  said  Claud.     *  Lady  Sophia  will  be 
delighted  to  know  you,  and  you  might  talk  to  her  about  me,  and 
make  the  best  of  me,  you  know.     Irreproachable  moral  character 
-  —considerable  talents — likely  to  be  in  Parliament  before  long, 
and  sure  to  get  on — all  that  sort  of  thing.    And  then  you  could 
mention  that  I'm  bound  to  come  into  a  little  money  when  old 
Granny  dies,  which  is  true,  I  suppose.     She'll  leave  me  some- 
thing— a  thousand  pounds,  most  likely;  but  you  needn't  enter 
into  particulars.' 

*  I'll  do  what  I  can,'  Lord  Wanrender  promised.  *  All  the 
same,  if  you'll  be  advised  by  me,  you'll  give  the  thing  up, 
and  go  in  for  some  other  girl.  There  are  such  lots  of  them 
about.' 

'  Wait  till  you're  madly  in  love  with  one  of  them,'  returned 
\  his  brother,  *  and  then  come  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 

\  others.' 

»  '  I  don't  think  I'm  over  and  above  likely  to  fall  in  love  with 

\  any  of  'em,'  Lord  Warrender  said  placidly.     *  Heaven  preserve 

I  us  from  London  girls ! ' 

I  Wholesale  condemnations  of  any  class  are  usually  traceable  to 

I  insufficient  acquaintance  with  that  class.     Lord  Warrender  did 

I  not  know  much  of  what  he  called  *  London  girls '  (by  which  he 

\  probably  meant  girls  who  had  passed  througb  a  London  season), 

I  and  within  twenty-four  hours  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  mental. 

\  recantation  so  far,  at  least,  as  one  individual  was  concerned. 

)  Great  was  the  surprise,  and   great   also   the  satisfaction,  o-£ 

I  Udy  Sophia  when,  on  the  ensuing  evening,  the  ineligible  young 

I  man  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  led  up  to  her  the  higtkly 

eligible  young  man  with  whom   she  was  not.     She  was  alnaosit: 
civil  to  the  former  for  the    sake    of   the  latter.      *  The 
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husband  for  Constance ! '  was  the  thought  that  flashed  instan- 
taneously across  her  mind  as  Lord  Warrender — tall,  good-natured, 
and  rather  sleepy-looking — came  to  a  standstill  before  her  and 
bowed.  She  had  thought  of  several  men  who  would  do  very  well 
for  Constance,  but  of  none  so  entirely  suitable  as  this.  Lord 
Warrender  had  not  only  large  estates,  but  was  possessed  of  house- 
property  in  London  and  coal-mines  in  the  North — a  young  man 
whom  any  mother  in  England  would  have  rejoiced  to  press  to 
her  heart.  Lady  Sophia  did  not  do  anything  so  startling  as 
that,  but  she  took  great  pains  to  please  him ;  she  told  him  how 
well  she  had  known  his  father  and  mother  in  years  gone  by,  and 
reproached  him  in  a  friendly  way  for  so  seldom  showing  his  fece 
in  society. 

*  Oh,  well,'  he  answered,  *  I  do  go  to  dinners ;  balls  aren't 
much  in  my  line.     The  fact  is  I'm  a  shocking  bad  dancer.' 

<  Like  most  other  people,'  said  Lady  Sophia.  *  There  aren't 
half  a  dozen  good  dancers  in  London.  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
disgrace  yourself  if  you  had  a  decent  partner.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  daughter,  who  really  does  dance  well.  You 
may  safely  trust  yourself  to  her  guidance.' 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Lord  Warrender  was  passing  through 
an  agreeable  and  altogether  novel  experience:  he  was  waltzing 
with  Jliss  Wylie,  and  actually  enjoying  it.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  waltz,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  he  told  her  so. 

*  Perhaps,'  she  remarked  gmvely,  *  you  have  never  before  met 
anybody  who  could  do  your  step.' 

*  Have  I  got  a  step  ? '  he  asked.  *  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
I  shall  know  what  to  say  the  next  time  I  go  bumping  round  the 
room,  and  running  into  everybody.  I  can't  be  expected  to  steer 
people  who  don't  understand  my  step,  can  I  ? ' 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  Miss  Wylie  ;  *  but  I  don't  think  dancing 
is  a  particularly  manly  accomplishment,  do  you  ?  One  forgives  a 
man  for  being  a  little  awkward  in  a  ball-room,  if  one  knows  that 
he  can  shoot,  and  ride,  and — and  fight.' 

This  view  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  was  not  displeasing  to 
Lord  Warrender,  who  happened  to  be  tolerably  proficient  in  the 
three  particulars  specified.  However,  as  he  had  a  mind  disposed 
towards  equity,  and  as  he  recollected  opportunely  that  he  was 
where  he  was  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  brother's  interests, 
he  said,  *  Well,  there's  no  reason  why  a  man  shouldn't  dance,  too, 
you  know.     Look  at  my  brother  Claud,  for  instance.     He's  about 
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a.s  keen  a  dportsman  as  you're  likely  to  meet  with,  atid  yet  he's 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  London  ball-rooms,  they  tell  me.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Miss  Wylie,  rather  pensively,  *  I  should  think 
lie  would  do  everything  well.' 

*  Not  that  he's  quite  as  good  a  shot  as  I  am,'  Lord  Warrender 
felt  bound  to  add,  in  justice  to  himself.  *  I  mean  he  ain't  so 
certain,  you  know.' 

Miss  Wylie  had  a  little  laugh  at  this.  *  What  a  fanny  thing  it 
is,'  she  said,  ^  that  you  men  are  always  accusing  women  of  being 
jealous,  and  that  it  never  occurs  to  you  that  you  are  just  as  bad  as 
we  are !  You  think  yourselves  fer  above  any  feeling  of  the  kind 
because  you  don't  envy  a  man  who  is  better  looking  or  better 
dressed  than  you  are;  but  you  ride  jealous  and  you  shoot 
jealous.' 

*  Indeed,  we  do  not  I '  interrupted  Lord  Warrender,  indig- 
nantly. *  Now,  upon  my  word,  that's  the  most  unfair  thing  I 
ever  heard  said  in  my  life !  Some  fellows  may  behave  as  you  say ; 
but  they're  quite  exceptional,  I  assure  you.  Of  course  I  know 
that  I'm  a  pretty  fair  shot ;  and  why  shouldn't  I  say  so  ?  But  I 
don't  deny  for  a  moment  that  there  are  two  or  three  men  who 
shoot  a  great  deal  better.' 

*  As  many  as  that  ? '  asked  Miss  Wylie. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  consideringly,  *  I  could  cer- 
tainly name  three.  As  for  riding,  I  never  pretended  that  I  could 
ride.  I  go  pretty  straight,  it's  true ;  but  that  is  because  I'm  well 
mounted  and  don't  funk.  Now,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
Miss  Wylie,  that  you'll  find  as  little  envy  or  jealousy  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field as  in  any  assemblage  of  human  beings  that  you  can 
think  of.' 

Thus  began  a  conversation  which  Lord  Warrender  found  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  clean  forgot 
the  existence  of  his  younger  brother.     His  companion  made  her- 
self very  agreeable  to  him ;  her  remarks  were  shrewd  and  to  the 
point ;  she  put  him  at  his  ease,  and  he  had  a  pleasing  conviction 
that  she  liked  him.     In  short,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  they  *  got 
on  together  like  one  o'clock.'     He  never  suspected  that  she  had 
purposely  led  him  on  to  discourse  upon  topics  in  which  he  might 
be  presumed  to  be  at  home ;  nor  did  he  take  any  note  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  time.     While  they  were  talking  several  young  men  came 
up  to  claim  promised  dances,  and  were  dismissed  with  an  innocent 
assurance  on  Miss  Wylie's  part  that  they  must  have  made  some 
mistake.    Lord  Warrender  chuckled  at  their  discomfiture.     He 
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had  always  been  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a  lad j's  prerogithi 
to  throw  over  unwelcome  partners,  and  he  would   have  been  j  i 
greater  stoic  than  he  was  if  he  had  not  been  a  little  flattered  b 
the  implied  compliment  to  himself.     At  length,   however,  31is:  , 
Wylie  requested  to  be  taken  back  to  Lady  Sophia,  who  receive  \ 
the  errant  couple  with  her  most  gracious  smile.  I 

*  Well,  Lord  Warrender,'  said  she,  *  has  Coasiance  suoceedec 
in  making  a  convert  of  you  ?  Are  you  beginning-  to  find  out  tbt 
dancing  has  some  charms,  after  all  ? ' 

"  Beally,  do  you  know,  I  think  I  am,'  Lord  'V^'arrender  an- 
swered, laughing.  ^  How  many  balls  are  you  goin^  to  to-morrot 
night  ?  Anywhere  where  I  should  have  a  chance  of  meeting  yoj, 
if  I  turned  up?' 

*  Sit  down,  and  I'll  try  to  remember,'  said  Lady  Sophia.  'Let 
me  see ;  to-morrow  is  Thursday,  isn't  it  ? ' 

She  began  running  over  the  list  of  her  engagements;  and 
while  she  was  thus  occupied  Claud  Warrender  slipped  up  aiuf 
led  IVIiss   Wylie   away.      It   is  not  likely   that  this   manceuvre 
escaped  her  ladyship's  notice ;  but  her  brow  remained  uncloudai 
*  Duty  first,  pleasure  afterwards,'  she  may  have  thought.     It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  spur  a  willing  horse,  and  really  dear  Constasre 
had  behaved  admirably  that  evening.     Let  her  but  agree  to  marry 
the  right  man,  and  she  should  be  free  to  flirt  with  the  wr<mg  one 
to  any  extent  in  reason. 

On  the  following  morning  the  two  brothers  met.  •  How  did 
you  find  Lady  Sophia  ? '  inquired  the  younger.  *  I  needn't  ask, 
though,  for  I  saw  her  grinning  and  nodding  her  head  at  yoa 
like  an  old  marionette.  Did  you  manage  to  put  in  a  word  for 
me?' 

*  Well,  no,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  penitently,  *  I'm  afinid 
I  didn't ;  the  fact  is  she  didn't  give  me  much  chance.  I  praised 
you  up  to  the  daughter,  though.' 

*  Oh,  that  wasn't  necessary.' 

*  It  wasn't,  eh  ?  All  right ;  I'll  run  you  down  the  next  time  I 
see  her.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Claud,  that's  the  prettiest  girl  and— 
and  the  joUiest  girl  I  ever  met.  I  declare  I  tdmost  wish  I  was  in 
your  shoes ! ' 

*  I  wish  I  was  in  yours,'  returned  Claud,  laughing ;  *  I  shouldn't 
be  much  afraid  of  the  old  woman,  then.' 

*  Oh,  I  expect  she'll  come  round  all  right,'  said  Lord  Warrender, 
confidently.  *  She  isn't  such  a  bad  sort  of  an  old  woman,  yon 
know.' 
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'  ^  H'm !  that  depends  upon  who  is  t&Iking  to  her,'  remarked 
Claud.  *  Anyhow,  I  hope  you'll  make  her  understand  that  you 
don't  want  to  marry  her  daughter.' 

*  Dear  me ! '  said  Lord  Warrender,  looking  rather  alarmed,  *  I 
"trust  she  doesn't  require  any  assurance  of  that  kind.' 

He  was  by  way  of  not  being  a  marrying  man.    In  fonner 

years  all  his  friends  and  relations,  beginning  with  his  mother,  had 

urged  upon  him  somewhat  too  frequently  and  forcibly  that  it  was 

the  duty  of  a  man  in  his  position  to  marry.    More  than  one  lady, 

too,  had  striven  hard  to  marry  him ;  so  that  he  had  ended  by 

becoming  disgusted  with  marriage  as  an  institution,  and  had 

withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from  the  society  of  ladies.  Yet 

it  crossed  his  mind  now  that,  supposing  he  ever  should  take  a 

wife,  he  would  like  her  to  resemble  Constance  Wylie. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  week  that  followed  this 
passing  notion  of  his  recurred  to  him.  He  met  Miss  Wylie  again 
and  again  ;  he  danced  with  her  repeatedly,  and  found,  not  only 
that  their  steps  accorded,  but  that  her  tastes  and  opinions  agreed 
quite  curiously  with  his  own.  He  was  conscious  of  a  distinct 
sensation  of  displeasure  when  she  said  to  him  one  evening,  *  How 
wise  you  are  to  remain  single!  You  are  such  a  thorough 
bachelor  in  all  your  ways  that  I  can't  fancy  you  domesticated.' 

This  had  hitherto  been  quite  his  own  opinion ;  nevertheless, 
he  could  not  help  rejoining,  *  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  suppose  if  I  met  my  affinity  T  could  be  as  domestic  as  anybody 
else.' 

*  Very  likely ;  but  I  don't  think  you  have  met  your  affinity 
yet,  Lord  Warrender,  and  what  I  admire  in  you  is,  that  you 
haven't  allowed  yoiu*self  to  be  drawn  into  matrimony  by  somebody 
who  isn't  your  affinity.  Upon  second  thoughts,  though,  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  admire  you.  It  is  so  simple  not  to  propose 
to  a  woman  whom  you  don't  care  for.  That  is  a  man's  privilege, 
and  one  wonders  that  men  don't  avail  themselves  of  it  more 
extensively.' 

*  I  always  thought,'  observed  Lord  Warrender,  *  that  it  was  a 
woman's  privilege  to  refuse  a  man  whom  she  didn't  care  for.' 

liiss  Wylie  laughed.  *  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  can  have 
believed  that,'  she  said.  ^  Good  as  you  are,  and  simple  as  you 
are,  you  must  be  aware  that  that  privilege  is  reserved  for 
heiresses.' 

Well,  no  doubt  he  was  aware  of  it ;  and  from  this  and  other 
similar  hints  which  she  dropped,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  per- 
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ceive  that  she  was  alluding  to  her  own  case.      jVTost  people,  wIkI 
they  utter  oracular  generalities,  do  mean  to  allude   \x>  their  <^i 
case.     Yet  he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to   sslj  (as  possj^r 
she  may  have  wished  him  to  say)  that  he  knew  she  was  attaeb^ 
to  his  brother,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  for  liis  brothe  * 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  that  young  gentleman  *s  marriage  wi:.  ^ 
his  supposed  affinity  within  the  range  of  conceivable  events.    For 
one  thing,  he  did  not  know  positively  that  Miss  "W^ylie  regard^i 
his  brother  as  her  affinity;  and  Claud  had  told   hirn    soxnevk 
arrogantly  that  his  cause  required  no  pleading  in    that  quarter 
He  avoided  mentioning  Claud's  name  to  her.     He  ^ras  preparhi 
when  matters  should  become  further  advanced — if  ever  they  dk  ; 
become  further  advanced — ^to  behave  loyally   and    g-enenm^Ij;  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  did  not  see   that  he  could  l>e  of  mu*  r 
service. 

In  shorty  before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  Lord  Warrender  va5  ' 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Wylie.  ¥(y  \ 
this  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  A 
man  can't  help  falling  in  love ;  and  the  simple  truth  is,  that  ic 
was  unconscious  of  any  such  catastrophe  having  befallen  him. 
All  he  knew  was  that  he  was  charmed  and  happy  in  Miss  WyLV*- 
society,  that  he  looked  forward  to  encountering  her  at  the  enter- 
tainments which  he  had  taken  to  frequenting,  and  that  the  days 
on  which  he  fiuled  to  meet  her  were  dull  and  blank  dajs  for  him- 
One  might  say  as  much  as  that  about  one's  grandmother,  sup- 
posing one's  grandmother  to  be  a  singularly  fascinating^  and 
sympathetic  person. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  innocent  and  child- 
like view  of  the  situation  was  not  participated  in  by  those  who 
saw  Lord  Warrender  devoting  himself,  night  after  night,  to  the 
fair  dSbviante ;  and  at  length  a  time  came  when  the  opinions  of 
a  censorious  world  were  revealed  to  him  with  startling  abruptness. 
At  a  ball,  one  evening,  he  was  meditatively  watching  Claud  and 
Miss  Wylie  waltzing  together,  and  was  wishing  in  a  vague  way 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  as  handsome  a  &ce  as  his 
brother's,  when  Lady  Sophia  beckoned  to  him  to  approach* 

*  Lord  Warrender,'  said  she,  after  moving  away  her  dress,  so  as 
to  admit  of  his  sitting  down  beside  her,  *  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you,  I  have  noticed — and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me— that  you  and  dear  Constance  have  become  fast 
friends.  You  are  always  together;  you  dance  continually  with 
her,  and  I  think  you  admire  her  very  much,  don't  you?' 
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*  Nobody  can  admire  your  daughter  more  thaii  1  do,  Lady 
opliia^'  responded  Lord  Warrender,  with  much  heartiness ;  for, 
ddly  enough,  he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  coming. 

*  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that ;  and — well,  and  so  are  other 
people •  You  must  not  mind  my  dispensing  with  ceremony :  it  is 
^o  often  the  best  and  kindest  thing  to  do.  And  I  dare  say  you 
TV  ill  understand  that,  situated  as  I  am,  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to 
s&y  tbings  which  I  should  be  contented  with  thinking,  if  dear 
Constance's  father  were  still  alive.  Now,  you  know.  Lord  War- 
render,  you  have  been  dancing  a  great  deal  with  Constance,  and 
people  have  begun  to  talk.  In  fairness  to  her  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  tell  you  this.' 

*  I*m — I'm  awfully  sorry — I  won't  do  it  again,'  gasped  Lord 
"Warrender,  utterly  taken  aback. 

If  lie  had  been  looking  at  Lady  Sophia,  instead  of  at  the 

floor,  he  would  have  seen  an  ominous  change  come  over  her  face ; 

but  it  was  in  her  most  dulcet  tones  that  she  rejoined :  ^  Dear  Lord 

Warrender,  why  should  you  not  do  it  again  ?     If  you  feel  as  I 

think — as  I  am  sure  you  do,  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  then 

you  wiU  be  able  to  dance  with  her  as  much  as  you  like.' 

'Good    gracious!'    ejaculated  the  astounded  individual   to 

whom  this  direct  invitation  was  addressed.     He  had  heard,  in 

novels  and  plays,  of  men  being  asked  their  intentions,  but  had 

always  supposed  that,  if  such  unpleasant  experiences  ever  took 

place  in  real  life,  they  were  con6ned  to  lower  middle-class  society. 

He  was  considerably  alarmed,  but  he  was  also  angry ;  and  it  was 

^      the  predominance  of  the  latter  emotion  that  enabled  him  to 

reply : 
'  '  You  are  making  a  great  mistake,  Lady  Sophia.     As  I  told 

'  you  before,  I  admire  Miss  Wylie  immensely,  and  if  I  were  a  marry- 
\  ing  man— but  I  am  not  a  marrying  man ;  and,  in  any  case,  I 
*  couldn't  think  of  oflfering  myself  to  her ;  because  I  suspect — ^in 
I  &ct,  it's  as  plain  as  can  be — ^that  she  is  likely  to  become  engaged 
I       to  my  brother  before  long.' 

'  Lady  Sophia  broke  into  a  shrill  laugh.     '  How  ridiculous ! '  she 

^  cried.  '  You  are  far  too  modest,  Lord  Warrender ;  and  you  may 
i  take  my  word  for  it  that  Constance  is  about  as  likely  to  become 
*  engaged  to  your  brother  as  to  the  man  in  the  moon.  No ;  I  don't 
'       think  you  will  find  your  brother  a  very  formidable  rivaL' 

*  There  is  no  question  of  rivalry  in  tlie  matter,'  returned  Lord 
Wanender  rather  crossly,  as  he  got  up.    *  We'll  say  no  more 
about  it,  if  you  don't  mind.' 
VOU  IX.  NO.  uv.  S  s 
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*  Just  as  you  please,'  answered  Lady  Sophia,  with  undimiiniL- 
Bweetness ;  *  only  I  must  remind  you  once  more  that  I  am  h^i: 
to  consider  what  other  people  say,  and  I  know  that  if  they  see  }• . 
dancing  with  Constance  as  you  have  done  lately,  ihey  w2?  ir 
that  you  are  engaged  to  her.  Indeed,  that  is  what  I  myself  i^ 
conclude  if  you  dance  with  her  again.' 

Lord  Warrender  swallowed  down  an  uncivil  retort,  mad*  : 
little  bow,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room.  •  So  thereV  c 
end  of  ilioiV  he  soliloquised,  as  he  drove  away.  *No  mr- 
dancing  for  me,  thank  you !  I'm  sorry  for  it — sorry  for  the  fo: 
girl  too,  to  have  a  mother  of  that  kind.  What  an  iinprinciper. 
old  creature  1  I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  such  a  fool  that :: 
didn't  matter  how  openly  she  played  her  cards  with  me.' 

Nobody  likes,  to  be  thought  a  fool  or  to  be  treated  as  suci; 
and,  without  entertaining  any  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  wisdoc, 
Lord  Warrender  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Lady  Sophia's  coc^ 
assumption  that  he  was  a  man  whom  no  skill  was  rt  quired  i* 
bring  to  book.  *  You  don't  quite  know  me  yet,  my  lady,*  thought 
he  to  himself,  as  he  told  his  servant  to  pack  up  his  things  and 
engage  berths  on  board  the  steamer  which  was  to  sail  for  ChristiaB- 
sand  on  the  following  day.  He  had  a  river  in  Norway  and  a  smaS 
house  adjacent  thereto,  whither  he  was  accustomed  to  betake 
himself  every  year  in  the  month  of  June,  with  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  London  season.  This  year  he  had  postponed  B 
departure,  having  found  the  season  not  wholly  devoid  of  at- 
tractions ;  but  now  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  any  loDger 
away  from  the  salmon,  and  off  he  went,  despatching  a  few  vale- 
dictory lines  to  his  brother : — 

« Dear  Claud, — I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you  much  with  Mfe 
Wylie.  You  were  right  about  Lady  Sophia ;  she  is  a  detestable 
old  hag,  and  I  shouldn't  wish  to  have  her  for  a  mother-in-law 
myself.  However,  if  you  can  see  your  way  at  all,  and  if  it  \&  a 
question  of  money,  let  me  know.  Ill  do  what  I  can  f<»- you, 
within  ordinary  limits ;  but  I  still  think  you  had  better  tty  to  fell 
in  love  with  somebody  else.  I'm  oflFto  Norway  to  fish.  Very  glad 
to  see  you,  if  you  care  to  come  over.     Yours  alBFectionately  W.' 

This  rather  heartless  missive  met  with  no  response ;  nor  did 
any  of  the  other  men  to  whom  Lord  Warrender  had  hastily  tele- 
graphed an  ofifer  of  hospitality  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
But  that  did  not  distress  him  particularly  ;  for  he  was  a  man.  to 
whom  8i»ort  was  all-sufficient.  At  any  rate,  he  had  hitherto  found 
it  so ;  and  that  he  did  not  find  it  so  now  was  a  circumstaDce 
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\rliicli  gave  him  matter  for  grave  reflection.    To  play  a  gigantic 

salmon  for  two  hours,  to  lose  him  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 

and  to  feel  that  so  frightful  a  calamity  leaves  you  perfectly  cool, 

calm,  and  indifferent,  is,  as  every  fisherman  will  admit,  a  sign  of 

mental  derangement  which  demands  careful  looking  into*    Lord 

Warrender  had  not  been  a  week  in  Norway  when  he  passed 

through  this  strange  experience ;  and,  as  self-deception  was  not 

among  his  capacities,  he  very  soon  found  out  what  was  wrong  with 

him.     There  was  no  doubt  about  it :  he  was  in  love  with  Constance 

« 

Wylie,  the  girl  of  his  brother's  heart — the  girl  who,  as  he  could 
not  but  guess,  would  easily  be  induced  to  marry  him  under 
pressure  of  maternal  solicitude. 

Does  such  a  situation  present  any  real  diflSculty  ? — and  can 
there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what  was  Lord  Warrender's 
duty,  under  the  circumstances  ?     Of  course,  to  us  dispassionate 
outsiders  there  can  be  none.    We  should  scorn  to  be  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  our  rank  or  our  wealth  (if  we  had  those  advantages)  ; 
we  should  consider  ourselves  bound  to  give  way  to  our  younger 
brother  (if  we  possessed  such  an  encumbrance),  and  to  remain 
resolutely  in  the  background,  at  least  until  his  fate  should  be 
decided.     Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  were  we  to  find  our- 
selves in  Lord  Warrender's  position,  advocatus  diaboli  would  be 
able  to  meet  us  with  very  plausible  representations.     There  was 
nothing  to  prove  that  Miss  Wylie  was  in  love  with  Claud  War- 
render  ;  there  were  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  she  would 
be  happy  as  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  and  some  for  doubting 
whether  she  would  be  happy  as  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  character 
was  not  remarkable  for  steadiness  or  solidity.     And  then  came  the 
final,  overwhelming  argument :  *  I  never  was  really  in  love  before 
in  my  life ;  I  never  shall  love  any  other  woman  as  I  love  her. 
Hang  it  all !  haven't  I  the  right  to  fight  my  own  battle  ?     And  is 
it  my  feult  if  Claud  and  I  don't  take  the  field  upon  exactly  even 
terms?'' 

But  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  a  healthy,  open-air  existence 
is  that  it  keeps  a  man  sane  in  body  and  mind.  Lord  Warrender 
fought  the  devil  for  three  weeks  in  those  Norwegian  solitudes,  and 
worsted  him.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  he  was  not  certain  that 
he  would  not  be  morally  justified  in  giving  his  brother  due  notice 
and  then  entering  into  competition  with  him ;  but  he  was  quite 
certain  that  he  could  not  adopt  that  course.  *  There  are  some 
things  that  a  fellow  can't  do,  don't  you  know  ?  '  was  his  mental 
summing  up  of  the  question. 

ssa 
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Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  became    easier*      Se  had .  * 
lingering  hope,  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled  ;  bat  lie  was  fol;  • 


determined  to  keep  his  promise  to  Claud.  Should  the  latter- 
marriage  prove  to  be  contingent  upon  an  increase  of  inenne,  &: 
increase  of  income  should  be  forthcoming.  More  than  Uiat  K 
could  hardly  do  or  say ;  and  more,  it  might  be  assuzned,  wool: 
not  be  expected  of  him. 

Apparently,  not  even  so  much  as  that  was  expected  of  hio. ! 
He  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in  his  usual  &8hioii,  shootiij  | 
grouse  in  Yorkshire,  stalking  in  Scotland,  disting^shing^  Iiim^er  S 
among  the  pheasants  in  Norfolk,  and  finally  taking  up  his  quarts!  i 
at  Melton  and  settling  down  to  the  serious  business  of  hunting  fx 
the  winter.  During  all  this  time  he  heard  nothing  of  Lduly  Soploi 
and  her  daughter  and  only  received  one  communication  finom  hi>  i 
brother,  who  was  a  poor  correspondent.  Claud  wrote  in  Novembe 
to  decline  an  invitation  to  join  a  shooting-party,  and  merely  made 
a  passing  allusion  to  his  amatory  troubles.  All  that  he  said  upcQ 
this  subject  was  contained  in  a  single  brief  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  his  letter : — *  I  haven't  taken  your  good  advice  and  transferreii 
my  affections,  though  there  isn't  the  ghost  of  a  hope  for  me  ^' 
long  as  old  Lady  Sophia  lives — and,  like  Auld  Robin  Grajr's  wife, 
she's  ^'  no  like  to  dee."  I  met  them  at  a  country  house  last  week. 
People  tell  me  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  catching  you  last 
season,  and  was  awfully  sold  when  you  bolted  off  to  Norway  in 
such  a  hurry.  I  dare  say  you've  forgotten  all  about  last  season, 
though.' 

Lord  Warrender  had  forgotten  nothing.  He  tossed  the  letter 
aside  with  an  impatient  exclamation.  ^  I  think  Claud  ought  to 
do  one  thing  or  the  other,'  he  muttered.  It  would  be  rather  hard 
if,  after  all,  some  third  person  should  step  in  and  quietly  bear 
away  the  prize. 

However,  he  had  resolved  in  his  dogged,  phlegmatic  way  that 
he  would  not  intervene  until  he  could  do  so  with  a  clear  con- 
science.    So  he  went  on  with  his  hunting,  and  enjoyed  himself 
after  a  fashion ;  and  the  winter  passed  away  and  the  spring  came, 
bringing  an  end  of  hunting  and  nothing  for  an  occupationlese 
sportsman  to  do  but  to  adjourn  to  the  metropolis.    Lord  War- 
render  hated  London,  and  it  has  already  been  said  that  he  hated 
balls ;  yet,  in  this  particular  year,  he  removed  himself  and  his 
belongings  to  the  family  mansion  in  Portland  Place,  in  a  comer 
of  which  he  dwelt,  with  a  certain  alacrity ;  and  the  very  first  in- 
vitation to  a  ball  which  he  received  he  accepted. 
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He  had  a  distinct  and  perfectly  legitimate  hope  in  his  nund 
wlien  he  did  so.    Honour  did  not  compel  him  to  avoid  all  occa- 
sions of  seeing  Miss  Wylie  ;  and  his  fate  decreed  that  before  he 
lia^d  been  five  minutes  in  the  ballroom  he  should  be  accosted  by 
IL«ady  Sophia.    The  frank  cordiality  of  her  greeting  took  him  by 
siirprise.     He  had  not  expected  a  very  kindly  reception  at  her 
Ixands  after  his  behaviour  of  the  preceding  season  ;  but  it  seemed 
tliat  he  had  done  her  an  injustice. 

*  So  we  meet  again  at  last,  Lord  Warrender !  *  she  exclaimed, 
vrhile  she  held  his  hand.  'And  where  have  you  been  hiding 
yourself  all  this  long  time  ?  Come  and  give  me  an  account  of 
your  proceedings.' 

Lord  Warrender  obeyed  wonderingly.  *  And  you  ? '  he  asked, 
when  he  had  concluded  a  succinct  recital — ^*  where  have  you 
been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  And— er — how  is  Miss 
WyUe?' 

He  was  unable  to  put  this  last  question  with  all  the  cheerful 
indifference  which  he  had  intended  to  throw  into  his  voice.  It 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  Lady  Sophia  thought  it 
necessary  to  answer. 

^  As  well  as  possible,  thanks,'  she  said.  '  There  she  is.  Don't 
you  think  she  looks  well  ? ' 

Constance  floated  past  them  at  the  moment.  She  was  laughing 
at  something  that  her  partner  was  saying  to  her ;  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  if  that  could  be  ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  high 
spirits,  and  had  apparently  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  with  a  smothered  sigh ; 
*  she  looks  very  well.'  Lady  Sophia's  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  innocent  maternal  pride.  Her  eyes  followed  her 
daughter  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  said  softly :  *  Aren't 
you  going  to  dance  with  her  to-night  ?  She  used  to  be  your  in- 
structress last  year — do  you  remember  ? ' 

He  remembered  it  very  well ;  and  he  also  remembered  what 
he  had  been  told  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  dancing  with 
her  again.  Did  Lady  Sophia  remember  her  own  words  ?  He  was 
half-inclined  to  remind  her  of  them,  but,  after  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, decided  that  he  wouldn't.  She  seemed  disposed  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  drag 
painful  reminiscences  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  best 
consigned.  Besides,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  longing  to  waltz 
just  once  more  with  Constance.  *  It  shall  only  be  once,'  he  said  to 
himself;  'and  I  won't  try  to  meet  her  again — at  any  rate,  until 
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I  know  for  certain  whether  Claud  is  really  out  of  the  nxiumig  -. 
not.' 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that,  a  few  minates  later,  he  vi . 
careering  round  the  room  in  the  headlong  fashion  which  h^/  i 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  to  which  the  lady  who  had  the  bonaur  ^i  \ 
being  his  unique  partner  contrived  to  accommodate  herself  ¥r! 
as  much  skill  as  of  yore.  Her  manner  was  friendly,  if*  not  qictr 
as  cordial  as  her  mother's ;  she  made  his  heart  sink  by  bladi::: 
a  little  when  he  casually  introduced  his  brother's  name  into  Ur 
conversation ;  but  indeed  she  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  tst  i 
attentively  to  what  he  was  saying,  and  he  noticed  a  look  cS.  S^-  \ 
quietude  and  apprehension  on  her  face.  j 

'  I  wish  people  wouldn*t  stare  at  us  so ! '  she  exclaimed,  whei  . 
the  dance  was  over.  ^  Is  it  at  me  or  at  you  that  they  are  loc^icf.  j 
do  you  think  ?  *  \ 

*  Oh,  I  expect  it's  at  me,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  laughiiij; 

•  I'm  a  sort  of  a  dancing  bear,  don't  you  know  ? ' 

*  This  is  our  dance,  Miss  Wylie,'  interposed  an  ea^er  yom^ 
man,  who  had  pushed  his  way  through  Ihe  crowd,  and  who  looked 
as  if  he  rather  anticipated  a  struggle  for  his  rights. 

Miss  Wylie,  however,  did  not  dispute  the  assertion.  She  toci 
the  new-comer's  arm  at  once,  and  her  late  partner,  fallings  back  a 
few  paces,  suddenly  found  himself  shaldng  hands  with  \jAs 
Sophia.  Wliy  was  he  shaking  hands  with  her  ?  He  had  done  that 
already ;  but,  of  course,  if  she  wished  to  repeat  the  ceremony,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  disappoint  her. 

*My  dear  Lord  Warrender,'  she  was  saying  affectionately,  *I 
am  so  glad  I  so  very  glad !  But  not  surprised ;  for  I  qnite 
expected  it.  Such  a  pretty  way  of  letting  us  all  know !  And 
everybody  says  you  and  Constance  will  make  quite  an  ideal 
couple — so  admirably  suited  to  one  another  in  all  respects ! ' 

Lord  Warrender  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  come  out  Btrong 
in  a  moment  of  emergency.  His  intellect  was  not  a  great  (me; 
but  he  had  iron  nerves,  and  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

*  I  see,'  said  he  quietly,  *  you  stick  to  what  you  said  a  year  ago, 
and  take  my  dancing  with  your  daughter  as  equivalent  to  an  offer 
of  marriage.  And  you  have  been  round  the  room,  announcing  the 
engagement  to  your  friends.' 

Lady  Sophia  nodded  smilingly ;  but  there  was  just  a  shadow 
of  apprehension  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  had  not  anticipated 
quite  so  ready  an  acquiescence.  ^  It  is  always  better  to  xoake 
these  things  known  at  once,'  said  she ;  '  then  people  can't  gossip 
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tny  more.  They  have  gossipped  a  great  deal,  you  know,  and  the 
xffaix  has  been  going  on  rather  a  long  time,  hasn't  it  ?  We  can't 
ta.lk  liere ;  but  you  will  come  and  see  us  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  * 

*  Perhaps,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  gravely.  *  Anyhow,  we 
slia.ll  meet  to-morrow  night  at  Brentford  House.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  may  as  well  tell  you — or  perhaps  I  needn't  tell  you  ? — ^that 
I  liave  not  proposed  to  Miss  Wylie.' 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  made  for  the  door.  But 
although  he  meant  to  leave  the  house  before  anyone  should  have 
time  to  thrust  congratulations  upon  him  which  might  be  awkward 
to  reply  to,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  away  alone.  He  had  caught 
eight  of  his  brother,  standing  among  several  non-dancers,  and  on 
his  passage  he  took  the  younger  man  by  the  arm.  *  Come  home 
with  me,  Claud,'  he  whispered ;  ^  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  two  brothers  were  in  Lord  Warrender's 
Binoking-room  in  Portland  Place.  They  had  not  exchanged  a 
word  during  the  short  time ;  but  now  Claud,  whose  face  was  very 
pale,  said,  before  taking  the  arm-chair  which  was  pushed  towards 
him : 

*  Look  here,  Warrender ;  I  suppose  I  can  guess  what  you  are 
going  to  say.  There's  a  rumour  that  you  are  engaged  to  Constance 

:      Wylie.* 

Lord  Warrender  lighted  a  cigar  deliberately.     *  Are  you  in  a 
position  to  forbid  the  banns  ?'  he  inquired. 

*  No,'  answered  the  other,  *  I  am  not.  She  won't  be  able  to 
hold  out  against  her  mother.  She  says  she  will ;  but  I  know 
better.  Perhaps  she  may  not  give  in  to-morrow  or  next  week  or 
even  next  month ;  but  she  will  be  beaten  in  the  long  run.  So,  if 
you  like  the  idea  of  marrying  a  girl  who  doesn't  love  you,  and  who 
does  love  rne,  you  have  only  to  sit  still  and  wait.' 

.  Lord  Warrender  drew  a  long  breath.  *I  shouldn't  like  that 
idea,'  he  observed  calmly.  *  I  suppose,  from  your  saying  that  she 
loves  you,  you  and  she  have  come  to  an  understanding.' 

^  If  you  can  call  it  an  understanding.  I  know  that  she  loves 
me,  because  I  have  heard  it  from  her  own  lips ;  but  it's  a  perfectly 
hopeless  case.  I  have  a  little  over  a  thousand  a  year  of  my  own, 
and  no  prospects.  Even  if  you  increased  my  income,  as  you 
were  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  would  do — even  if  you  doubled 
it—it  would  make  no  diflFerence.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  free,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.' 

*  After  drawing  a  confession  of  love  from  her  ? ' 
^  I  couldn't  help  that,  Wj^rrender,' 
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*Well,  I  dare  say  not  j  most  likely  I  should  have  ioD^^  L 
same  thing  in  your  place.  Now  listen  to  me,  daud,  and  fet  .; 
see  whether  between  us  we  can't  outwit  her  ladyship,  wfao^  I  E::r  f 
say,  strikes  me  as  being  too  clever  by  half.' 

Thereupon  Lord  Warrender  briefly  related  the  ciieam^sr 
which  had  brought  about  his  soH»lled  engagement  to  a  lady  vbs 
he  declared  that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  marrying.  Tl* 
conference  which  ensued  was  somewhat  lengthy ;  bat  it  aj^tes?. 
to  have  a  satisfactory  termination ;  for  when  the  brothers  paitei 
the  younger  shook  the  elder  warmly  by  the  hand,  excjamdst 
*  Upon  my  word,  Warrender,  you're  the  best  fellow  out !  * 

*  Glad  you  think  so,'  answered  Lord  Warrender,  with  a  sKgi: 
smile. 

Perhaps  Claud  would  have  thought  his  brother  an  even  betts 
fellow  if  the  whole  truth  had  been  told ;  but  there  are  tmtb 
which  it  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  conceal. 

Lady  Sophia  arrived  at  Brentford  House   on  the  foUoviif 
evening  with  an  unruffled  exterior,  but  with  a  mind  ill  at  esse. 
Lord  Warrender  had  not  called  upon  her  during  the  day  ;  Bhe  \si 
passed  through  a  painful  scene  with  Constance,  who  had  shown  a 
mutinous  spurit,  and  had  addressed  her  most  disrespectfully;  a&d 
what  future  troubles  might  lie  before  her,  she  haitily  dared  i^ 
think.    The  moment  that  she  entered  the  ball-room  she  looked 
anxiously  round  it  in  search  of  her  prospective  son-in-law;  but  lie 
was  not  there,  and  she  had  to  wait  a  whole  hour  before  her  ey« 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  his  tall  figure  advancing  throngh 
the   doorway,   followed   by   that  of  his   younger   brother.    Be 
marched  straight  up  to  her,  and,  without  wasting  time  upon  pre- 
liminaries, plunged  into  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  both  of  them. 

^  Lady  Sophia,'  said  he,  ^  I  have  been  turning  over  in  mj  mind 
what  you  said  last  night,  and   although,  when   I  asked  Mi£$ 
Wylie  to  dance  with  me,  I  did  not  intend  asking  her  \j(y  be  my 
wife,  I  suppose  I  can't  honourably  back  out  of  an  engagem^t 
which  you  have  chosen  to  make  public.    One  thing,  however,  I 
must  warn  you  of,  and  that  is  that  I  have  naturally  a  very  jealous 
and  suspicious  temper.     I  don't  know  that  Miss  Wylie  cares  hx 
me,  nor  have  I  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  she  does. 
Therefore,  if,  after  this,  I  see  her  dancing  twice  consecutively 
with  any  man,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  in  love  with 
that  man.    What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  (you  think  me  a  goose, 
don't  you  ?)  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  I  don't  see  why  tests  thi^t 
ar^  ms^d§  tQ  apply  to  me  shouldn't  apply  to  otherg,' 
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*  How  absard ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Sophia.  *  Of  course  I  will  tell 
Oonstance  what  you  say,  and,  if  you  choose,  she  shall  give  up 
dancing  altogether;  but  really  your  suspicions  are  utterly  un^ 
foxmded.' 

^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Lady  Sophia,  that  your  daughter  is 
in  love  with  me  ? ' 

Lady  Sophia  hesitated.    She  was  playing  an  audacious  game, 

and  had  already  obtained  what  she  believed  to  be  a  signal  suooess; 

but  she  well  knew  that  some  hard  battles  remained  to  be  fought, 

and  that  it  behoved  her  to  be  circumspect.    ^  Constance,'  she 

began,  *  is  very  modest  and  very  timid — so  unlike  most  girls  of 

the  present  day !     You  must  not  expect  her  to  rush  into  your  arms.' 

After  this  preface,  she  entered  upon  a  lengthy  exposition  of 

the  peculiarities  of  modest  and  timid  characters,  to  which  her 

neighbour  lent  a  somewhat  inattentive  ear.    He  was  watching 

Miss  Wylie,  who  was  leaving  the  ball-room  at  the  conclusion  of  a 

dance,  on  his  brother's  arm,  and  the  moment  that  he  saw  her 

reappear  with  the  same  partner  he  moved  abruptly  away. 

He  had  made  his  entrance  without  greeting  his  hostess :  he 
now  hastened  to  repair  this  omission.  The  Duchess  of  Brentford, 
who  was  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  dowagers,  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  as  he  approached,  and  said  exactly  what  he  had 
expected  her  to  say — *  So  I  hear  we  are  to  congratulate  you.  Lord 
Warrender.    You  are  a  very  fortunate  man,  I  think.' 

*  Eh  ? — congratulate  me  ? '  repeated  Lord  Warrender,  assuming 
a  puzzled  look.  *  Oh !  I  see  what  you  mean ;  but  you're  putting 
the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  Duchess.  It's  my  brother  who 
is  engaged  to  Miss  Wylie ;  I  thought  everybody  knew  that  I 
am  a  confirmed  bachelor.' 

The  Duchess  looked  astonished,  but  not  convinced.  ^  Beally  ? ' 
said  she  ;  ^  and  yet  it  was  Lady  Sophia  herself  who  told  me.' 

*  You  must  have  misunderstood  her  ;  she  said  Claud  War- 
render,  not  Lord  Warrender.  For  goodness'  sake,  correct  the 
report,  or  everybody  will  say  I've  been  thrown  over,  and  then  I 
shall  have  all  the  old  women  in  London  trying  to  console  me.' 

He  corrected  it  himself  in  several  instances  before  he  rejoined 
Lady  Sophia,  by  whose  side  he  sank  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  Lady  Sophia,'  said  he,  *  prepare  yourself  for  a  shock.  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  your  daughter,  and  my  brother  Claud  is.  She 
has  danced  with  him  twice  running,  and,  as  I  told  you  I  should, 
I  take  that  as  a  sign  that  she  is  in  love  with  him«  Besides,  it's 
the  truth.  I  have  borrowed  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  and  been 
round  the  room  telling  everybody  that  tbey  are  engaged ;  I  said 
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your  announcement  of  last  night  bad  been  misanderstood.    Dol': 
screech  or  make  a  row  until  you  have  heard  what  I /have  to  aij, 
please ;  you  can't  get  out  of  it,  and  you  may  as  well  make  t'n^ 
best  of  it.    There's  a  property  in  Warwickshire,  left  me  by  et 
uncle,  and  worth  from  six  to  seven  thousand  a  year,  wliich  I  mea: 
to  hand  over  to  Gaud.     It  ought  to  have  gone  to  him  any  vaj; 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  it ;  it  takes  me  all  my  time   to  live  in  thi^ 
houses  that  I've  got.     And  that  isn't  all.     I  have    reasons  whieL 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  but  which  are  perfectly  respeetabic 
reasons,  for  thinking  that  I  shall  never  marry,    and   Cland,  li 
you  know,  is  heir-presumptive.     I'm  a  thundering^  bad  rider ;  I 
never  look  where  I'm  going,  and  an  accident  might  happen  acj 
day,  don't  you  see  ? ' 

Lady  Sophia  bit  her  fan,  and  looked  pensive.  Seven  thousand 
a  year  is  very  far  from  being  the  same  thing  as  seventy  thousand; 
yet  in  these  hard  times  one  may  have  to  put  up  with  less.  lisA 
then,  the  possibilities ! 

*  Oh ! '  said  Lord  Warrender,  with  a  laugh,  *  I  don't  promise  i<} 
break  my  neck,  you  know ;  but  it's  an  imaginable  contingencT, 
and  you  can  keep  up  your  spirits  by  thinking  about  it.  Xoir, 
Lady  Sophia,  I  hope  we  shall  remain  friends.  ^&ry  few  things 
are  worth  quarrelling  over,  and,  for  my  part,  now  that  I've  paid 
you  out  in  your  own  coin,  I  don't  bear  malice.  Only  you  really 
shouldn't  be  so  awfully  clever.' 

He  slipped  away  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  and  wm 
found  an  opportunity  of  offering  his  congratulations  to  his  future 
sister-in-law,  whose  eyes  expressed  the  thanks  which  her  lips  had 
some  difficulty  in  framing. 

Thus  was  accomplished  a  sacrifice  the  existence  of  which  has 
never  been  suspected.  Lady  Sophia,  perceiving  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  she  hope  to  recapture  the  elder  brother,  was 
fain  to  content  herself  with  the  younger,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  season  Constance  Wylie  became  Mrs.  Warrender. 

Her  husband  has  entered  Parliament,  and  is  likely  to  make  a 
career  for  himself ;  both  his  future  and  hers,  as  far  as  appearances 
go,  will  be  prosperous  and  happy.    Lord  Warrender  has  not  yet 
broken  his  neck ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  his 
heart  is  equally  intact.    Broken  hearts  are  not  always  made 
manifest  to  the  world  by  pale  cheeks  and  haggard  looks ;  and 
indeed  a  man  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  capacity  for  &IIing 
in  love  may  lead  a  wholesome,  useful,  and  not  altogether  disagree- 
able life,  just  as  he  may  after  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

W,  E.  NORRIS, 
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Whist  Signalling  and  Whist  Strategy. 


AN  article  of  mine  in  this  magazine  on  the  question  whether 
whist  signalling  is  honest,  has  been  naturally  regarded  by 
many  whist  players,  if  not  by  most,  as  heretical.    Whist  signal* 
ling   is  now  so  widely  adopted  in  this  country,  and  so  many 
players  find  their  only  claim  to  be  regarded  as  fair  partners 
depending  on  their  readiness  in  signalling  and  reading  signals, 
that  when  the  system  is  questioned  in  any  way,  they  feel  as 
Dominicans  felt  of  old  when  tenets  they  regarded  as  sacred  were 
dealt  with  as  doubtful.     Still  they  cannot  deny  that  many  excel- 
lent  players  are  opposed   to   the   signalling  system,  root  and 
branch.  Pembridge,  Mogul,  the  whist  editor  of  the  AvstrcUaaianj 
and  a  number  of  others,  reject  the  system  as  absolutely  spoiling 
the  game;  some  (like  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis),  who  use  the  system 
most   skilfully,  yet  object  to   it  on  principle,  and  only  use  it 
because  it  has  become  established.    A  few  only  may  deny  the 
&imess  of  whist  signalling,  but  many  deny  its  value. 

I   do  not  propose   here   to  touch  further  on  the  question 
whether  whist  signalling  is  honest.     I  was  careful  in  my  former 
article  to  admit  that  the  whist-signalling  code  must  be  learned  and 
followed  by  all  who  wish  to  play  with  those  who  practise  it ;  and 
this  practically  decides  the  question  of  its  honesty  as  actually 
employed.     Just  as  gambling  cannot  be  considered  immoral  for 
those  who  have  never  duly  weighed  the  question  of  its  morality, 
so  whist  signalling  is  perfectly  fair  for  those  who  have  not 
noticed  or  duly  considered  the  circumstances  which   make  it 
ahnost  as  unfair,  in  reality,  as  kicking  under  the  table  would  be. 
On  this  i>oint  I  would  only  add  that  Cavendish  himself,  who  has 
long  been   the   chief  champion   of  whist   signalling,  shows  his 
intrinsic  estimation  of  its  unfairness  by  his  anxious  attempts  to 
prove  that  all  the  signals  are  merely  developments  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  whist  strategy.     He  evidently  feels,  as  every  real  player 
of  the  game  must  feel,  that  the  question  of  honesty  turns  alto- 
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gather  on  this  point.    If  the  signals  are  arbitrary,  they  aie  s 
unfair  as  coughing,  sneezing,  or  dramming  on  the  table,  used  fa 
signalling,  would  admittedly  be.    If  they  are  actual  developmoit  * 
of  strategic  principles,  they  are,  of  course,   perfectly  fiur.  I 
directed  my  argument  wholly  to  this  point.      Unless  I  misbk 
(and  no  one  has  shown  any  flaw  in  my  reasoning*),  I  showed  tk  . 
there  are  at  least  two  errors  in  the  idea  that    the  signals  c^  ^ 
developments  of  principles.  There  is  no  development  in  qnesdo^  '• 
and  no  principle  is  involved:    in  all   other     respects  perhapi  I 
Cavendish  may  be  pretty  nearly  right. 

But  now  I  propose  to  consider  rather  the  value  than  tlie  jes- 
priety  of  whist  signalling,  knowing  that  players  are  not  likeij  tc 
be  very  ready  to  question  the  fairness  of  methods  of  play  wlzki 
they  consider  to  be  advantageous. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remembered   that   the  fineit 
whist  players  yet  known  knew  nothing  of  our  sig^nals.     It  wodU 
probably  have  surprised  Deschapelles  had  he  been  told  that  the 
time  would  come  when  persons  calling  themselves  whist  pUjen 
would  think  more  of  a  number  of  arbitrary  signals,  taxing  ao)/ 
the  attention,  than  of  all  the  points  of  strategy  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  game.     He  wouU 
probably  have  been  rather  more  than  surprised  if  he  had  heard  of 
such  a  saying  as  a  critic  in  the  Poil  MaU  Gazette  got  off  against 
me,  that  whist  without  signalling  is,  in  &ct,  whist  without  a 
purpose.    Clay  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  played  with  anjose 
who  came  near  Deschapelles  for  rapidity  in  recognising  when  there 
would  arise  occasion  for  playing  the  grcmd  coup  (that  is  und&- 
trumping  his  partner  or  throwing  away  a  winning  card  to  avoid  Ui« 
lead  when  leading  would  involve  the  loss  of  a  trick  out  of  two  which 
might  both  be  made  if  the  coup  player  were  led  up  to).     This  is 
whist.    It  is  strategy  of  this  sort  which  alone  makes  the  game 
worth  playing  by  intelligent  persons,  who  need  something  more 
than  mere  pip-counting  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  a  card  game. 
But  how  many  of  the  modem  whist  players,  whose  whole  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  watching  for  Peters,  Echoes,  Penultimates,  a&d 
for  opportunities  for  displaying  these  signals,  ever  see  the  occasion 
for  the  coup,  even  when  it  stares  them  in  the  £eice?    As  f(ff 
seeing  it  four  or  five  tricks  ahead,  not  one  of  them  ever  does. 
Even  the  great  high  priest  of  the  signalling  system  knows  80 
little  in  actual  practice  of  the  grarid  coup,  that  a  dozen  ediiions 
of  his  book  on  whist  contained,  as  an  example  of  this  stroke  of 
strategy,  a  hand  in  which  he  himself  bad  done  his  best  to  throw 
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GL^nray  a  certain  game  by  resorting  to  the  cowp  unnecessarily.     In 
liis  Essays,  Cavendish  refers  to  this  particulsur  hand  as  a  triumph 
of  whist  strategy ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mogul,  the  arch-enemy  of 
conventional  whist,  pointed  out  the  rottenness  of  the  play,  that 
tliis  triumphant  example  of  the  grand  coup  was  finally  dismissed 
to  its  appropriate  limbo.     One  wonders  what  Deschapelles  would 
Iiave   thought  of  this.     If  he  could  study  the  game  just  as 
Cavendish  played  it,  having  also  had  the  signals  explained  to 
him,  for  they  come  in  to  make  Cavendish's  mistakes  less  excusa- 
ble, he  would  probably  have  spoken  somewhat  as  follows: — *  Aha! 
I  see,  this  system  is  excellent— /or  ycmr  adversaries.    This  chief 
teacher  of  yours  is  carefully  shown  by  his  adversary,  on  the  left, 
that  he  has  five  diamonds.    My  adversaries  were  not  so  accom- 
modating.   And  then,  having  considerately  exhausted  his  mind 
(so  I  must  imagine)  in  looking  out  for  this  signal,  he  forthwith 
proceeds  to  avoid  two  obvious  paths  to  victory,  in  order  to  adopt 
a  course  which  gives  five  chances  to  one  against  success.     Or 
peut-Strey  in  this  new  whist,  which  is,  I  perceive,  somewhat  con- 
ventional, there  is  a  certain  satis&ction  in  playing  the  grand 
covjpy  even  when  it  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.     We 
were  so  simple  (you  may  hardly  credit  it)  that  positively  we 
thought  more  of  winning  or  saving  the  game  than  we  did  of 
playing  coups.    Of  the  signals  we  knew  nothing,  and  so  could 
give  our  adversaries  none  of  the  information  you  considerately 
supply  them  with*' 

This  would  not  be  simply  persiflage.  There  is  a  truth  well 
worth  considering  by  whist  players,  underlying  it  all.  Here  is 
the  most  accomplished  (I  do  not  say  the  best)  whist  player  of  the 
day,  not  only  failing  utterly  in  a  point  of  whist  strategy  in  actual 
play,  but  actually  failing  to  see  his  mistakes  when  studying  the 
game  through  at  his  leisure.  None  of  the  signal-lovers  who  study 
his  book  note  the  mistakes  affecting  their  master's  play.  Content 
to  observe  that  all  the  signals  are  duly  hoisted  throughout  the 
game,  they  find  nothing  wrong  in  the  strategy.  It  is  only  when 
the  game  comes  to  be  looked  over  by  one  who  cares  more  for 
whist  strategy  than  for  pix>-counting  with  the  signallers,  that  the 
mistakes  are  found  out. 

Does  not  this  look  as  though  modem  signalling  whist  were 
altogether  inferior  to  the  old-fashioned  scientific,  that  is  to  say 
strategic,  game  ? 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  use  of  the  various  signals 
affects  whist  strategy. 

Of  c6urse  no  whist  player  can  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  two  partners  gain  more  by  the  information  they  may  legiL- 
mately  convey  to  each  other,  when  playing*  in  accordanoe  wiu 
customary  methods,  than  they  lose  by  conveying  informaticiL  t  * 
their  enemies.      It  is  a  prevalent   opinion    with   player^  ity. 
acquainted  with  whist  principles,  that  if  a  player  does  harm  br 
confusing  his  partner,  he  does  more  good  to  their  cx>nimon  ean£^ 
by  confusing  the  enemies.     But  experience  shows  that  this  is  ntc 
the  case.    Cavendish  and  others — myself  included — have  gir^ 
various  reasons  for  this  observed  fact.     But   reasoning  is  na 
necessary ;  for  the  point  is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  det«- 
mined  by  experience.    And  now  by  a  centuiy  and  a  half  of  e^rpt- 
rience   the  matter  has  been  settled.     If  however  I  were  askc-i 
what,  after  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  regarded  as  the  reasoi 
for  the  invariable  failure  of  irregular  play  against  combined  plaj, 
I  should  say  that  if  two  partners  misunderstand  each  other,  their 
whole  play  is  divided ;  whereas  their  two  opponents,  if  working 
together,  are  but  partially  affected  by  such  misunderstanding  of 
their  opponents*  manoeuvres.    The  case  may  be  compared  to  a 
contest  between  a  force  of — say — 2,600   men,  against  two  ill- 
commanded  bodies,   each  of  1,300  men;  these  two   bodies,  not 
working  in  harmony,  may,  in  some  degree,  distract  the  aUentioD 
of  the  combined  force  against  which  they  are  working- ;  but  this 
will  not  prevent  their  being  separately  crushed  as  the  contest 
proceeds. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Mathews,  eighty  yean 
since,  laid  down  the  correct  limits  of  this  doctrine  when  he  pointed 
out  that  when  two  partners  have  between  them  fair  strength  an 
open  game  is  best ;  but  where  there  is  weakness,  it  is  general!? 
better  to  play  more  cautiously,  as  information  will  be  then  of 
more  use  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  partner.     He  very  plainly 
advocates,  however,  what  many  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  modem 
whist.     *  The  more  plainly  you  demonstrate  your  hand  to  your 
partner,*  he  says,  *  the  better.     Be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
deceive  him  in  his  or  your  own  leads,  or  when  he  is  likely  to  have 
the  lead.     A  concealed  game  may  now  and  then  succeed  in  the 
suits  of  your  adversaries,  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  before 
you  have  made  a  considerable  proficiency,  and  then  but  seldom, 
as  its  frequency  would  destroy  the  effect.* 

Now  it  appears  at  a  first  view  as  though  this  first  principle  of 
whist  disposed  of  the  whole  question.  The  various  conventions 
at  whist  nearly  all  relate  to  strong  hands ;  and  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation  they   are   calculated  to  give  is  therefore   nearly  always 
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likely — if  the  general  principles  of  whist  are  carefully  attended 
to — to  be  advantageous. 

But  this  theoretical  advantage,  even  if  its  existence  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  case  of  very  skilful  players,  has  to  be  largely 
discounted  when  we  consider  players  of  average  strength,  or  even 
many  who  possess  far  more  than  average  ability. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  one  player  in  a  thousand 
notes,  in  an  ordinary  hand  at  whist,  every  point  of  play  which — 
assuming   there  has  been   no   underplay — may  throw  light  on 
the  position  of  the  cards.     For  all  but  the  whist  genius,  who  is 
in  full  practice,  and  who  has  strengthened  his  whist  powers  (of 
memory,  attention,  combination,  and  so  forth)  by  unremitting, 
time-wasting  assiduity,  so  as  to  convert  a  pleasing  recreation  into 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  the  various  points  involved  in  the  system 
of  whist  conventions  suffice  to  occupy  all  the  attention,  and  to 
tax  memory  to  the  utmost.     Players  of  considerable  capacity  for 
the  game  have  all  power  for  whist  strategy  driven  out  of  them  by 
the  distraction  which  the  constant  watch  for  signals  of  various 
sorts,  and  for  opportunities  of  displaying  them,  naturally  produces. 
They  signal  and  echo,  play  penultimates  or  ante-penultimates,  or 
adopt  in  its  full  complexity  the  American  *  fourth-best '  system  ; 
and  perhaps  they  acquire  a  sure  habit  of  noticing  these  conven- 
tions not  only  when  played  by  their  partner  but  as  played  by 
their  adversaries.    There,  however,  their  whist  powers  are  limited. 
Whist  strategy,  which  perhaps  but  for-  their  devotion  to  whist 
signalling  they  might  become  fairly  proficient  in,  is  an  unknown 
art  to  them.     They  neither  know  how  to  exercise  nor  how  to 
oppose  it.     They  do  not  even  see  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise 
or  the  occasion  for  its  encounter,  as  one  or  the  other  arises. 
Their  method  involves  so  great  a  strain  upon  the  attention  that 
no  power  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  strategic  skill. 

This  is  not  mere  assertion.  No  one  who  plays  much  at  whist, 
varying  often  his  company,  can  fail  to  notice  repeated  examiDles 
of  utterly  stupid  play  by  those  who  are  most  constant  and  un- 
relaxing  in  their  devotion  to  the  signalling  system.  If  whist 
strategy,  properly  so  called,  were  not  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past  (in  consequence  chiefly,  I  firmly  believe,  of  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  conventional  game),  I  could  startle  whist-players 
by  recording  marvellous  examples  of  foolish  play  such  as  in  the 
old  times  one  never  heard  of.  Now,  however,  they  would  hardly 
be  appreciated  as  they  deserve. 

Consider  such  a  case  as  the  following,  which  I  saw  in  the  last 
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game   I  watched  before  these   words  were    writteo  z — ^A  and  E 
were  playing  against  Y  and  Z.    After  A  had  played   \:^o  tvcdi^ 
of  hearts,  he  led  trumps  (spades)  in  response  to  B's  signaL     Xcv  i 
it  so  chanced  that  B's  signal^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  ^ras  a  pi^^  c 
of  whist  folly,  being  just  what  was  wanted  to  show  Y  and  Z  hm  I 
they  must  play  to  save  the  game.     However,  they  £dled  to  si?  i 
it,  through  a  piece  of  still  more  absurd  folly — a  most  iinsciexiiiS;  | 
adherence  to  certain  wooden  conventions  which   have  reeenLr 

• 

been  in  vogue,  though  there  were  the  clearest  indicatioxis  of  tk 
proper  strategic  course  for  saving  the  game.      Z  indeed  jdaj^ 
correctly  enough.   He  had  control  over  the  heart  suit,  and  reCainei: 
it.     But  Y  found  himself  after  a  round  of  trumps  with  six  dk- 
monds,  headed  by  the  queen,  three  clubs  headed  by  the  que^ 
and  a  small  heart.    Trumps  being  led,  for  the  second  rouiti  d 
them,  by  B,  it  should  have  been  obvious  to  Y  that  he  must  do£   I 
discard  a  club,  because  then  probably  he  would  lose  control  of  tk 
suit ;  nor  a  diamond,  because  his  partner  would  then  be  apt  W 
suppose  diamonds  the  suit  he  wished  led  (this  being-  the  recent 
interpretation  of  a  discard  made  to  trump  strength  with  ti^ 
enemy),  and  the  lead  of  diamonds  by  Z  would  plainly  be  of  Uttk 
service  to  Y  and  Z.     Clearly  Y  should  throw  away  his  useless 
heart.  But  in  adherence  to  modern  whist  conventions  Y  discarded 
a  diamond.     So  far,  however,  no  harm  had  been  done.     At  the 
next  round — trumps,  which  again  came   from  the    enemy — T 
played  far  more  foolishly.    With  the  idea  that  having  now  shown 
his  long  suit  he  would  do  well  to  retain  some  strength  in  it,  asd 
that  his  next  best  discard  was  from  the  next  longest  suit^  he  dis- 
carded a  club,  though  he  still  had  a  perfectly  useless  card  to  throir 
away.    The  natural  result  followed.    The  third  round  of  trumps 
fell  to  Z,  who  ^till  remained  with  one  trump.     Z  led  a  diamond, 
retaining  the  master*card  in  hearts ;  the  trick  went  to  the  enemy, 
and  Y  lost  the  queen — ^his   only  good  diamond.     B  then  drew 
Z's  last  trump,  led  clubs — ^B's  suit ;  A  B  made  the  ace  and  king, 
drawing  Y's  queen,  and  then  made  the   knave  of  clubs  and 
two  tricks  with  small  clubs.    The  last  trick  fell  to  the  king  of 
diamonds,  held  by  A.    A  and  B  tl^us  made  six  by  cards* 

Now  this  imfortunate  result  was  not  due  to  the  mischance  of 
whist  war.  It  was  not  even  due  to  careless  or  ordinarily  bad 
play.  It  was  due  to  sheer  stupidity,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  displayed  except  by  one  whose  whist  intellect  had  been 
dulled  by  the  signalling  system  and  the  acceptance  of  recent  feds 
as  constant  and  unfailing  whist  rules. 
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Consider  what  would  have  happened,  and  what — be  it  noticed 
— ^Y-Z  were  entitled  to  expect,  had  common  sense  guided  Y's 
play. 

Four  tricks  had  fallen  to  A-B.    At  the  fourth  Y  should  have 
discarded  the  small  heart.  As  that  was  the  enemy's  suit,  Z  would 
l3e  certain  not  to  mistake  the  discard  for  an  indication  of  length.  At 
the  fifth  round  (trumps'  third  round),  taken  by  Z,  a  small  diamond 
was  the  only  discard  to  be  thought  of.    Z  would  infer  that  dia- 
monds were  Y's  longest  suit,  but  not  a  suit  strong  enough  to  be 
indicated  by  the  discard  as  one  to  be  led  by  Z,  if  Z^8  own  hand 
afforded  better  resource.    Z  would,  however,  have  led  a  diamond, 
as  the  only  course  open  to  him,  and  the  trick  would  have  gone  to 
the  enemy,  as  before,  making  their  fifth.     The  enemy  would  then 
have  led  trumps,  as  before,  to  draw  Z's  last,  though  at  the  expense 
of  using  two  for  one  ;  for  this,  right  or  wrong,  was  what  they  did 
in  the  actual  game.     Two  rounds  of  clubs  would  then  have  been 
taken  by  A-B,  as  in  the  actual  game,  making  eight  tricks  to 
them  in  all.    But  they  would  have  made  only  one  more  trick, 
instead  of  three  more  as  in  the  game  actually  played ;  for  on  B 
leading  a  club  the  trick  would  have  gone  to  Y,  and  a  diamond 
lead,  giving  one  trick  to  A  in  diamonds,  would  have  forced  a 
heart  lead  from  him,  giving  the  two  remaining  tricks  to  Z,  who 
remained  with  the  major  tenace  in  hearts.    Thus  the  game,  the 
players  having  been  at  love  all,  would  have  been  saved  by  two 
points. 

Now  there  is  nothing  striking  about  the  play  here  considered. 
It  is  simply  commonplace  whist  strategy,  such  as  no  one  having 
the  least  ajperqu  of  the  game  could  possibly  avoid.     But  it  is  in 
just  such  matters  as  these  that  the  modem  average  player, 
trained  to  regard  the  signals  and  conventions  as  the  essential 
points  of  whist  strategy,  constantly  blunders.      He  plays   and 
notes  all  the  conventional  signals ;  he  follows  unquestioningly  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  books ;  he  learns  the  leads  and  the  dis- 
cards as  means  of  conveying  information.     But  of  whist  strategy 
he  knows  nothing.      Of  the  lead  as  directed  to  obtaining  control 
or  full  command  of  a  suit,  of  the   discard  as  guided  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  various  suits,  he  has  no  conception 
whatever.    He  does  not  even  know  how  he  loses  trick  after  trick, 
and  with  them  rubber  after  rubber  which  might  have  been  saved. 
He  gives  up  the  defence  of  a  suit,  and  then  considers  the  enemy 
Lad  rare  luck,  or  had  displayed  marvellous  skill  in  getting  pos- 
session of  it.    One-tenth  of  the  atteption  he  directs  to  conven- 
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tional  matters,  if  directed  instead  to  the  essential  points  of 
strategy,  would  save  him  a  point  or  two,  on  the  average,  in  erer 
rubber ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  attributes  to  bad  \\^x 
what  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  effect  of  bad  strategy.  For  > 
it  noticed  that  there  is  no  more  positive  believer  in  the  ab?iK 
superstitions  associated  with  luck  than  your  hopelessly  h^ 
player. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  sig^aUing'  syst^s. 
when  thoroughly  brought  into  vogue  in  a  company  of  players  • : 
no  exceptional  strength,  is  the  singular  disproportion  between  iLt 
ability  displayed  in  signalling  and  the  power  to  make  use  of  tL: 
knowledge   obtained  from   signals.      Your    conventional   pky^ 
signals  and  counter-signals  like  Harlequin  ;  but  he  is  generalijss 
helpless  as  Pantaloon  to  get  any  good  from  the  knowledge  he  thoi 
obtains.     I  recently  asked  a  player,  who  thinks  a  g^ood  deal  of  hi« 
skill,  why  he  signalled  when  strong  in  trumps.      He   answeid 
readily,  and  rightly  enough  (though  only  parrot-like),  *  Because 
I  want  my  partner  to  know  that  I  am  strong  in  trumps,  and  that 
we  ought  to  play  a  forward  game.'     When  I  asked,  however,  wla* 
he  meant  by  a  forward  game,  and  what  he  considered  the  proper 
method  of  playing  such  a  game,  it  appeared  that  his  ideas  were 
confused  in  the   extreme.     *  Ob,  of  course   one   knows    what  a 
forward  game  is ;  it  means  a  game  in  which  one  tries  to  make 
a  large  number  of  tricks ;  my  partner  knows  I  have   plenty  of 
trumps,  so  that  I  can  probably  ruflf  one  of  the  plain  suits,  if  not 
two,  and  get  extra  tricks  that  way ;  or  we  may  get  a  cross  ruff ; 
or — or — bring  in  a  long  suit — in  fine,  we  may  take  advantage  of 
our  strength  generally.'    Is  this  too  absurd  to  be  believed  ?     Ask 
ten  players  who  fancy  their  whist,  and  are  proud  in  their  know- 
ledge of  all  the  signals,  what  is  the  proper  way  of  utilising  the 
information  given  by  the  signal,  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  will 
talk  just  such  nonsense.    Nine  out  of  ten  who  regard  the  Peter, 
the  Echo,  and  the  Penultimate  (or  original  fourth)  as  the  soul  of 
the  scientific  game,  show  in  actual  practice  that  they  think  they 
have  done  all  they  need  do  when  in  response  to  the  signal  they 
have  led  trumps.     Not  quite  so  many,  but  at  least  one  half  of 
the  ten  are  quite  capable  of  the  enormity  of  forcing  their  partner, 
trumps  having  been  played  for  a  round  or  two,  after  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  one  of  the  enemy  matches  him  in  trump  strength. 
A  day  or  two  since,  watching  a  game  which  presented  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  strategy,  I  witnessed  the  following  almost  incredible 
proceedings  : — A  had  responded  to  a  Peter  by  his  partner  B,  the 
round  in  which  the  signal  was  comiDleted  estabb'shing  A^s  suit, 
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originally  a  five-card  one.      Three  rounds  of  trumps  showed  Z  to 
be  of  equal  trump  strength  numerically  with  B  the  signaller,  each 
now  retaining  one  trump,  Z's  the  higher.  Y  led  from  along  suit,  in 
xvhich,  after  two    rounds,   it   appeared   that    all  the  remaining 
strength  lay  between  him  and  Z,  who  had  three  cards  left  in  it, 
33  liaving  none.     A  had  taken  the  last  round  in  this  suit,  and  now 
liad   to  lead.       If   he  had  only  led  from  his  established  suit, 
forcing  Z,  it  was  all  xip  with  Y-Z,  whether  Z  yielded  to  the  force 
at   once  or  not.      If  Z  would  not  yield  to  the  force  at  all,  three 
tricks  went  to  A,  who  could  then  lead  his  partner's  suit,  which 
nciust  be  very  strong  since  he  had  signalled  and  shown  weakness 
in  the  two  other  plain  suits.     If  Z  yielded  to  the  force,  then 
either  he  must  lead  Y's  suit  or  B's.     If  the  former,  B  trumps, 
and    A-B    make    all  the  remaining  tricks ;    if  the  latter,   A-B 
equally  make  all  the  remaining  tricks.      A-B  would  thus  have 
made  four  by  cards,  and  (as  it  chanced)  the  game,  for  they  stood 
at  1  to  love.     What  A  actually  did  showed  that  the  most  marked 
skill  in  regard  to  whist  conventions  may  be  accompanied  by  utter 
ineptitude — one  might  almost  say  imbecility — in  regard  to  whist 
strategy.    He  deliberately  forced  his  partner  by  leading  Y's  suit ! 
B  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to  the  fatal  stroke  of  his  partner, 
howsoever  he  may  have  wailed  Et  tu  Brutej  in  his  heart.      For, 
if  he  had   resisted,   Y  would  have  taken   the   trick,  very  pro- 
perly playing  his  best  in  order  to  get  out  of  Z's  way,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  originally  held  five  in  that  suit.    Y  would  have  led 
the  suit  again,  and  if  B  again  passed  the  trick,  Z  would  have 
taken  it,  drawn  B's  last  trump,  made  another  trick  in  his  long 
suit,  and  the  same  evil  would  have  resulted  which  actually  befel 
A-B.    B  trumped  then,  and  led  his  own  suit,  making  two  tricks 
in  it ;  but  then  Z  ruflfed,  led  Y's  sxiit,  and  though  the  hand  did 
not  result  in  Y-Z's  favour,  A-B's  strength  being  overwhelming, 
A-B  made  only  two  by  cards,  instead  of  four  as  they  would  had  A 
played  correctly. 

When  B  remonstrated  with  his  partner,  A  replied  in  a  way 
which  even  more  clearly  indicated  his  ignorance  of  whist  strategy 
than  his  bad  play  itself.  (For  a  man  may  play  badly  through 
carelessness ;  defended  bad  play  is  much  more  significant.)  '  I  saw 
your  trump  would  fall  to  Z's,'  he  was  good  enough  to  explain, 
*  unless  I  gave  you  a  chance  of  making  it ;  so  I  led  a  suit  which 
I  knew  you  could  ruff.'  To  enable  B  to  make  that  one  trick,  A 
had  spoiled  the  whole  of  B*s  strategy,  and  enabled  Y-Z  to  save  a 
lost  game. 

IT3 
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Here,  again,  a  very  simple  point  of  whist    stxategy  w^s : ' 
question ;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  signalling^  system  was  r- 
sponsible  for  the  bad  play  shown  by  A.      Bat   no    one  can  ^i 
much  at  whist  in  these  days  without  recognising  tliat  attentif^: 
the  conventionalities  recently  introduced  has    IchI    to  a  mark- 
falling  oflF  in  regard  to  whist  strategy,  even  in  such  simple  bl-  ■ 
ters  as  these.      Men   display  the  Peter  or   respond   to  it,  si: 
presently  adopt  a  line  of  play  the  precise  reverse  of  that  whi;  I 
the  Peter  is  intended  to  originate, — playing  the  strong  handf  v  I 
if  they  were  weak  ones,  precisely  as  bad  sailors  make  a  fonl  iriii. 
of  a  fair  one  by  false  tacks. 

Perhaps  the  most  eflfective  way  of  showing  how  the  signallir: 
system  has  injured  the  game  regarded  as  a  recreation,  is  by  cors- 
paring  what  was   expected  from  the  Peter  when  it  had  recentlj 
been  invented  with  what  is  now  recognised  as  its  natural  effecr. 
Clay,  who,  like  all  the  finest  players  of  his  day,  objected  stronglj 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Blue  Peter,  remarked  that  the  inventtr 
of  the  signal  (*  he  who  claimed  the  credit,  if  there  were  any,  of 
inventing  the  Peter ')  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  inventioe 
had  deprived  him  of  half  the  advantage  arising  from  his  skill  ia 
whist  strategy.     That  was  a  natural  view  to  take  at  that  timft 
The  introduction  of  a  simple  signal  for  leading  trumps,  among  i 
number  of  players  accustomed  to  measure  their  strategic  powen 
against  each  other  without  any  such  artificial  assistance,   seemed 
naturally  a  boon  to  the  weaker  players.     For  an  essential  qualitv 
of  the  strong  whist  player  is  the  quick  recognition  of  the  proper 
time  for  opening  trumps,  either  because  of  the  strength  of  his 
own  hand,  or  because  he  has  felt  that  his  partner's  band  requires  s 
trump  lead.     Eepeatedly  the  weaker  players  in  those  times,  when 
whist  depended  on  skill  in  combination,  not  on  mere  attention  to 
conventional  signs,  must  have  felt  how  eflFectively  the  superior 
insight  of  the  stronger  players  told  in  this  matter  of  opening 
trumps.     Gladly  they  must  have  hailed  the  introduction  of  a 
system  by  which  the  weakest  partner  could  be  forced  to  see  that 
trumps  were  wanted.     And  in  this  way,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sig- 
nalling system  helped  the  weaker  players  at  that  time. 

But  how  does  the  matter  stand  now  ?  So  far  from  helping 
the  weaker  players,  and  making  the  game  better  because  more 
even,  the  signalling  system  has  given  an  immense  pull  to  the 
stronger  players  over  the  weaker.     And  this  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weaker  players  are  not  content  with 
responding  to  the  Peter  displayed  by  a  partner  who  understands 
the  strategy  of  the   game.     They   display   the   signal  at  every 
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opportunity,  good,  bad,  or  indiflferent,  without  possessing  any 
sufficient  insight  into  the  principles  of  whist  strategy  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  getting  the  trump  lead  they 
signal  for  (supposing  that  by  chance  the  trump  lead  really  might 
be  an  advantage  for  their  game).  Or  they  adopt  some  cut-and- 
dried  rule  for  signalling,  such  as  Mr.  Pole's  rule  (for  beginners, 
too  !)  to  signal  always  from  five  trumps,  and  are  content  to  follow 
that  rule  without  the  least  idea  of  the  object  supposed  to  be  in 
view  when  trumps  are  opened  early. 

This  is  a  serious  mischief,  of  itself  sufficing  to  make  the 
signal  injurious  to  the  game  of  any  but  strong  strategic  whist- 
players.     But  this  is  far  from  being  all. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  admission  of  the  Peter  (which 
ought  to  have  been  stopped  at  the  outset  by  a  most  rigid  rule  of 
whist  etiquette — as  imperative  against  signalling  with  small  cards* 
as  against  kicking  under  the  table)  has  led  the  way  to  a  whole 
series  of  conventions  and  so-called  developments  of  whist  prin- 
ciples, the  admitted  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  four-handed 
whist  as  close  as  possible  to  the  double  dummy  game.     Now  any- 
one who  has  ever  played  much  at  double  dummy  knows  that  of  all 
forms  of  whist  this  is  the  one  which  depends  most  on  skill  in 
whist  strategy.     So  surely  does  such  skill  tell  in  double  dummy, 
that  the  effect  of  chance   seems  entirely  eliminated.     If  I  am 
going  to  play  for  ten  or  twelve  evenings  at  double  dummy  with 
an  antagonist  whose  skill  I  have  already  gauged,  I  feel  as  certain 
what  the  result  of  the  long  series  of  games  will  be  as  though 
chance  had  no  part  even  in  single  hands.     Again  and  again  I 
have  tested  the  matter,  and  repeatedly  with  the  same  results, — 
against  this  player  I  win  such  and  such  a  percentage,  against 
that  such  and  such  another   percentage;    with  A,  I  know  the 
results  will  come  out  as  nearly  even  as  may  be  ;  with  B,  I  know 
that  I  shall  always  in  the  long  run  have  somewhat  the  worse.  (For, 
be  it  understood,  though  a  man  may  speak  with  just  confidence 
on  points  of  theory  at  whist,  in  actual  play  the  long-continued 
practice  of  those  with  whom  whist  is  not  a  recreation  at  all,  but  a 
business,  tells  effectively  on  the  score.  And  vice  versa :  Deschapelles 
would  have  beaten  any  living  player  at  the  table,  but  Des- 
chapelles writing  about  whist  could  say  nothing  worth  reading.) 
Since,  then,  double  dummy  depends  more  on  skill  than  any  other 
whist  game,  it  is  obvious  that  modem  whist  with  a  conventional 

'  The  *  scare/  or  play  of  a  high  card  to  scare  the  enemy  into  leading  trumps,  is 
of  course  a  thoroughly  legitimate  piece  of  whist  strategy.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  Peter  has  been  the  foiling 
of  this  effective  stroke. 
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system  directly  intended  to  approximate  the  fonr-haDcIed  game 
double  dummy,  must  depend  more  on  skill  than  tlie  cider  ga-. 
in  which  signalling  was  unknown. 

This  is  by  no  means  saying  that  the  game  has  been  impro^r^l 
for  precisely  the  same  could  be  said  if  the  modem  g^ame  allows' 
signals  outside  the  play  of  the  cards  themselves.  The  gari- 
would  be  more  difficult,  slower,  less  recreative,  if  eacli  player  hi. 
his  cards  displayed  face  upwards  before  him.  In  fact,  /  mj 
remark  in  passing,  that  whist  thus  played,  thoug^h  difficult,  i? : 
singularly  fine  game  for  those  acquainted  with  the  princzp/es ': 
whist  strategy. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  consideration  that,  with  the  dga^ 
ling  system,  the  weaker  players  are  not  only  engaged  in  a  mor» 
difficult  game  because  of  the  approximation  of  the  game  to  dcmhb 
dummy,  but  that  this  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  a  heavy  tax  on  th* 
memory  and  attention,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  mos^. 
heavily  handicapped  now,  when  opposed  to  really  fine  plajerF, 
than  they  were  when  the  older  game  was  played. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  signalling  system  will  not  b* 
checked  by  any  rules  (of  etiquette^  for  no .  Uvwa  can    be  pas^ec 
against  it)  making  signalling  an  offence  against  whist  mannei^ 
It  is  too  profitable  to  the  strong  players ;  and  whether  playing  fcr 
money  or  for  love,  the  strong  players  will  forego   no  advantage 
which  may  enhance  their  superiority.     But  the  weaker  plajere, 
and  those  among  the  strong  who  are  generously  disposed,  are  not 
without  the  means  of  checking  the  evil.     Let*  them  thorongWj 
master  the  signalling  system  (all  but  the*  echo  in  plain  suits' 
which  is  simply  chaotic),  let  them  fall  into  the  constant  habit  of 
noting  it  as  played  by  the  enemy  (they  will  find  this   alwajs 
useful,  and  learn  rather  to  despise  a  method  which  helps  their  oirn 
play  so  much) ;  but  let  them  refrain  from  signalling  themselves 
and  constantly  inform  each  partner  they  may  play  with,  that, 
should  he  signal,  he  will  only  be  enlightening  the  enemy,  not 
advancing  his  or  their  game.     I  urge  this  as  a  course  by  which 
players  of  naoderate  strength  may  deprive  the  signalling  8y5?tem 
of  more  than  half  its  mischievous  effects,  and  yet  enjoy  their 
recreational  rubber.     For  strong  players  matched  against  players 
of  their  own  calibre,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  resource  but  to 
play  the  signalling  system,  difficult  and  wearisome  though  it  may 
have  made  the  game.     It  is  not  four-handed  whist,  as  known  io 
the  finest  players  of  old  times,  which  is  thus  played,  however,  but 
an  entirely  different  and  much  less  attractive  game. 

EiCHASD  A.  Pboctob. 
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At  Sunset. 


I  LOVE,  when  autumn  days  are  done 
And  all  the  winds  at  rest, 
To  sit  and  vatch  the  happy  sun 

Go  out  into  the  west ; 
To  let  my  idle  fancy  stray 
Across  the  waters'  golden  way ; 

To  follow,  follow,  follow  on 

Until  the  gleaming  land 
Has  sunk  beneath  the  waves  and  gone 

Like  castles  on  the  sand ; 
To  follow  till  I  gain  at  last 
The  charm^  country  of  the  past. 

There  in  the  glamour  of  romance. 

By  forest,  plain,  and  hill, 
With  crested  helm  and  glittering  lance 

The  knights  are  riding  still, 
And  many  a  hoary  castle  wall 
Echoes  at  eve  their  bugle-call. 

There  cruise  the  bearded  buccaneers 
Who  swept  the  Spanish  main  ; 

There  gather  to  the  feast  of  spears 
The  ravens  of  the  Dane, 

And  to  the  shining  summer  skies 

The  old  sea-rovers'  war-songs  rise. 

And  there  are  low  soft  melodies 

About  the  shadowy  shore, 
Where  the  stars  tremble  on  the  seas 

Beneath  the  silent  oar ; 
Music  of  lutes  and  serenade. 
Sweet  songs  by  happy  lovers  made. 
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There,  clash  of  steel  on  steel,  and  shout 

Of  battle  wildly  ring ; 
Granada's  Moors  are  riding  out  { 

To  meet  the  Christian  king. 
And  all  the  chivalry  of  Spain 
Is  fighting  for  the  Cross  again.  i 


I 


There  by  the  glancing  river's  side. 
Out  through  the  morning  mists. 

Gay  lords  and  ladies  laughing  ride 
With  hawks  upon  their  wrists ; 

The  soft  winds  bear  across  the  fells 

The  music  of  their  silver  bells. 

There,  stretched  the  drowsy  pines  among*. 

The  Lotos-eaters  be ; 
There  still  the  sirens'  fatal  song 

Is  sweet  upon  the  sea, 
And  through  the  woodland  and  the  stream 
The  nymphs  and  naiads  glide  and  gleam. 

The  golden  glow  falls  pale  and  dim 

Far  in  the  western  sky, 
Where  on  the  water's  utmost  rim 

The  ships  go  sailing  by. 
That  fair  world  fades  away  once  more 
And  leaves  me  lonely  by  the  shore. 


D.  J.  R0BEBTS05. 
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Little  Selhorne. 


EVERY  observer  of  nature  has  his  fevourite  hunting  ground. 
The  edge  of  a  wood  skirting  a  road,  along  which  his  daily 
walk  takes  him,  pleases  one ;  another  is  contented  with  an  old 
pear  tree  in  the  garden.     A  river's  banks  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  interest  to  almost  every  lover  of  the  country.    After  all,  it  is 
not  the  locality  so  much  as  the  eyes  scanning  it  which  furnish  the 
perennial  pleasures  of  a  naturedist.    No  place  is  too  bare  for 
some  kind  of  animal  life  in  our  islands ;    diligence  and  careful 
watching  are  sure  to  reward  an  observer  even  in  the  most  unlikely- 
looking  places  for  his  game.     The  study  of  birds  from  a  window 
is  a  great  resource  to  an  invalid.     Our  own  Little  Selbome  runs 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  the  side  of  a  brook  in  the  dear,  but  alas! 
the  tearful,  West  Country.   This  brook  is  mostly  overhung  by  oaks 
and  elms,  with  here  and  there  mimic  woods  of  alder,  while  a  few 
birches  and  elders,  pleasantly  diversified  with  tufts    of   hemp 
agrimony  and  golden  rod,  furnish  variety  to  the  birds  which  love 
the  water  as  well  as  the  admiring  eye  of  the  passer-by.    Wild 
flowers  pever  flourish  better  than  by  such  a  stream.     Here,  each 
in    its    season,  violets,  mullein,  and  foxgloves,  which  an   en- 
lightened farmer  would   call    weeds,   abound    everywhere.     If 
agricultural  depression  possess  any  charms,  it  is  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  and  that  because  impecuniosity  prevents  farmers  from 
ruthlessly  cutting  down  hedges  and  stubbing  up  roots  and  wild 
flowers.    Thanks  to  the  prevailing  depression,  therefore,  round 
this  brook  are  fine  plantations  of  flourishing  thistles,  the  joy  of 
finches,  and  of  birdcatchers  if  such  gentry  were  here  allowed.     On 
the  hill  above  is  a  *  hanger '  incomparably  finer  than  its  prototype 
in  Gilbert  White's  parish  as  respects  trees,  these  being  old  oaks, 
yews,  and  thorns  for  the  most  part,  whereas  the  Selbome  hanger 
is  composed    of  beeches.     Beeches,  however,   when  they  pre- 
dominate in  a  landscape,  give  it  the  warm  russet  tints  in  autumn 
which  are  so  consonant  to  the  poetical  descriptions  of  frost  ^  laying 
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his  fiery  finger '  on  the  leave^  and  the  like,  and  which  render  | 
such  a  county  as  Bucks  at  that  season  so  characteristically  befts-  j 
tiful.  A  Comb  Wood,  such  as  White  esteemed  for  its  echoes,  is  cc  t 
the  right  hand ;  indeed  (as  with  White)  *  the  whole  of  this  dia-  \ 
trict  is  an  Anathoth,  a  place  of  responsive  echoes.'  Especully  ii  - 
this  noticeable  when  the  pheasants  are  being  shot  in  Octoibs. 
Then  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  fusillade  is  echoed  and  re-edioed  \ 
from  hill  and  wooded  bluff  all  round.  Here  White's  own  Ime? 
are  exactly  reflected : 

Each  rural  sight,  each  sound,  each  smell,  combine  ; 
The  tinkling  sheep  bell  or  the  breath  of  kine ; 
The  new-mown  hay  that  scents  the  swelling  breeze, 
Or  cottage  chimneys  smoking  through  the  trees. 

He  laments  the  scarcity  of  spires  round  the  Hampshire  Selbome, 
*  for  such  objects  are  very  necessary  ingredients  in  an  elegant  land- 
scape ;*  but  here  not  only  is  Eleanor  of  Provence's  beautifnlly  jho- 
portioned  spire  of  Grrosmont  seen  crowning  the  hill  on  which  that 
village  is  built,  but  also  the  long  curtain,  tower,  and  statdj 
chimney  shaft  of  its  erstwhile  royal  castle  may  be  descrie4«  Here, 
then,  in  our  mimic  Selbome, 

Nature's  works  the  curious  mind  employ,  * 

Inspire  a  soothing  melancholy  joy ; 

As  fancy  warms,  a  pleasini;  kind  of  pain 

Steals  o'er  the  cheek  and  thrills  the  creeping  vein. 

Indeed,  the  Lilliputian  copy  excels  the  original,  for  White  sorely 
missed  water  in  his  bird  paradise;  the  brook  here  leaps  and 
sparkles  along  with  many  a  pool  till  at  length  it  ialls  into  the 
Monnow. 

Not  many  quadrupeds  are  visible  as  a  general  rule  in  or 
around  this  delightful  brook.     Rabbits  abound,  but  were  sorely 
decimated  by  the  great  flood  of  May  1886,  which  entered  the 
burrows  and  drowned  old  and  young  together.     Unlike  the  hare, 
rabbits  soon  recover  such  a  loss.    The  dormouse  sleeps  at  the  root 
of  the  hollow  trees  hereabouts,  and  we  saw  a  water  rat,  which  also 
had  been  floated  out  of  its  usual  btirrows,  sheltering  and  terrified 
at  the  swelling  waters  as  it  sat  on  a  stump  afraid  to  launch  oat 
into  the  rushing  stream.    Many  rats  and  rabbits  are  killed  during 
floods  in  this  district  by  loafers  and  boys.     The  former  animals 
are  seen  floating  and  swimming  in  the  swift  currents,  unable  to 
land,  and  are  soon  knocked  on  the  head ;  the  latter  run  about  oa 
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the    banks  and  are    killed,  ad    their  burrows  are    submerged. 
Exactly  twenty  years  ago  that  beautiful  little  animal,  the  marten, 
now  becoming  so  scarce  not  in  England  only  but  also  in  Scotland, 
was  last  seen  in  the  parish,  running  up  and  down  the  trees  over- 
hanging our  Little  Selbome.    In  1878  one  was  trapped  about 
four  miles  away,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another 
was  seen  crossing  a  little  river  by  means  of  a  fallen  tree  a  mile  off 
so  lately  as  1884,  so  that  it  may  be  trusted  the  marten  is  not 
wholly  extinct  in  South  Herefordshire.    The  last  that  was  seen 
was  carrying  an  unfortunate  rat  in  its  mouth. 

Otters  occasionally  ramble  up  our  brook  from  the  river  into 
which  it  flows,  but  it  is  always  easier  to  find  them  in  it.     Only 
this  sunmier  two  little  ones  were  seen  with  their  mother  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  moonlight  on  the  top  of  a  deep  pool.    She  was 
evidently  teaching  them  how  to  catch  fish,  just  as  tigers  are  often 
seen  in  the  Indian  jungles  showing  their  cubs  how  to  kill.     Once 
or  twice  a  year  otter  hounds  visit  the  river.    On  the  only  occasion 
when  we   went  with  them  the  proceedings  resembled  Hamlet 
without  the  hero,  otter  hunting  because  there  was  no  otter.     But 
the  sport  was  excellent.     To  rise  earlier  than  usual  on  a  lovely 
August  morning  and  ramble  beside  the  banks  of  a  river,  diversi- 
fied here  by  rapids,  there  by  woods  running  down  to  it,  and  again 
by  high  cliffs  and  long  gravel  beds  waving  with  the  characteristic 
flowers  of  such  a  locality,  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  be  met  at  every 
step  by  new  prospects,  while  a  pack  of  hounds  splash  therein 
incessantly  in  the  water,  and  a  number  of  eager  people  accompany 
them,  each  cheering  and  shouting  and  becoming  highly  excited  if 
it  hound  does  but  give  tongue  upon  some  old  *  spoor ' — this  is  a 
spectacle  and  an  occupation  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  social 
philosopher.     Nor  is  his  pleasure  a  whit  lessened  because  nothing 
is  killed.     It  is  still  possible  for  him  to  indulge  the  hope  that  in 
the  evening,  as  he  quietly  fishes  along  the  windings  of  the  river, 
at  any  comer  he  may  come  upon  the  old  one  with  her  cubs.   And 
after  all  it  is  an  infinitesimally  small  amount  of  mischief  that  a 
few  otters  do  to  a  trout  stream,  probably  nothing  like  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  constant  visits  of  the  three  or  four  herons  usually 
found  on  the  reaches  of  our  river.     Both  bird  and  quadruped — (if 
we  80  decide  the  otter  to  be  when  a  whole  College  of  Carthusians 
doubted  whether  it  be  not  rather  fish) — both  bird  and  quadruped 
feed  by  preference  on  eels  if  they  can  be  obtained.     Let  the  trout 
preserver,  therefore,  cease  to  molest  the  otter,  and,  paradox 
though  it  sounds,  protect  his  eels  if  he  would  foster  his  trout. 
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From  trout  to  crayfish  the  connection  is  but  verbal,  but  it  \^ 
worth  noticing  that  in  our  brook  it  was  that  the  crayfish,  liitheTt. 
unknown  in  the  district,  was  discovered.     He  is  a  bold  man  wL: 
would  attempt  to  describe  either  this  crustacean  or  its  hahitR  afte 
Professor  Huxley's  excellent  monograph  on  it.    It  is  cmioajs,  wbe& 
the  variety  of  bird  life  round  Little  Selbome  is  taken  into  considcsr 
tion,  to  remember  how  brief  is  the  list  of  fishes  in  the  Monncv. 
Salmon  cannot  ascend  above  the  weir  at  Monmouth,  but  troc 
abound,  and  this  last  summer  grayling,  which  a   few  years  a^ 
were  placed  in  a  tributary,  have  dropped  down  and  made  their 
appearance  in  the  main  river ;  chub  swim  sullenly  in  every  de^* 
hole,  a  perch  or  two  and  a  gudgeon  have  been  caught  to  te^if? 
to  their  presence  in  the  Monnow,  while  every  now  and  then  tk 
trout  fishers  in  the  upper  waters  tremble  because  a  large  pike  if 
reported  to  be  infesting  their  preserves.     Probably  the  river  con- 
tains dace    too,  but  there  the  list  appears  to  end.      It  is  verr 
difierent  if  the  Trent  be  contrasted  with  it ;  in  this  river  Draytoc 
and  Cotton  assert  there  are  thirty  kinds  of  fish,  and  state  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  its  name,  Trent.     Modem  philology  knovs 
better,  but  it  certainly  holds  many  more  distinct  kinds  of  £^ 
than  does  the  Monnow.     There  are  two  or  three  neighbouriiig 
falls  in  this  river  caused  by  the  end  of  a  mill  pond  or  the  like. 
Up  these  in  the  end  of  October  it  is  singular  to  see  the  trout 
rushing,  and  then  throwing  themselves  in  vain  high  out  of  ihe 
water  if  haply  they  may  get  above  the  obstacle.     But  all  their 
efibrts  are  fruitless  until  a  freshet  comes.     In  the  mean  time  over 
and  over  again  they  are  swept  back  by  the  foaming  currents  into 
the  great  pool  at  the  bottom  of  such  weirs  and  dams,  like  (he 
soldiers  who  first  tried  to  enter  the  breach  at  Badajoz. 

But  the  great  charm  of  liittle  Selbome  consists,  as  with  its 
prototype,  in  the  birds  which  haunt  it.     Here  the  first  willow 
wrens  and  wood  wrens  of  the  spring  may  be  seen  flitting  in  and 
out  of  the  alders,  and  the  swallows,  their  speedy  successors,  first 
dart  up  and  down  bringing  summer  on  their  wings.     Even  in 
winter  a  couple  of  water  ouzels  frequent  the.  brook,  some  say  in 
order  that  they  may  eat  the  spawn  of  the  trout  which  breed  there ; 
but  so  characteristic  of  the  locality  are  these  pretty  white-collared 
birds  that  these  suspicions  shall  not  be  hinted  to  any  trout  pre- 
server.     The  grey  wagtail,  too  {MotaciUa  boarula)^  with  it5 
beautiful  yellow  plumage,    haunts   the   stream  in  the   winter 
months  seemingly  with    his    brood  of  last  year.      This  family 
party  enlivens  our  walks  in  the  deadest  period  of  the  year.     Last 
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sximiner  the  nest  of  a  sandpiper  {TotanuB  hypoleucus)  was  taken 
liard  by  with  four  eggs  in  it.     One  of  the  last  buzzards  caught  in 
the  district  was  trapped  by  means  of  a  dead  rabbit  among  the 
oaks  here  a  year  or  two  ago.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
common  buzzard  on  the  hillsides,  it  will  not  in  captivity  kill  its 
own  prey,  thus  justifying  the  poor  opinion  which  our  forefathers 
held  of  it  as  a  hawk.     One  which  we  have  kept  for  some  months 
lives    in  perfect  amity  in  a  large  shed  with  a  couple  of  tame 
rabbits.     The  keeper  is  far  too   vigilant  to  allow  many  hawks 
hereabouts.     The  sparrowhawk  and  harmless  kestrel  pay  frequent 
visits,  however,  and  not  far  oflF  we  noticed  a  merlin  in  November, 
while  a  friend  observed  another  a  few  miles  oflf  flying  across  his 
path  with  a  hapless  blackbird  in  its  claws.     Only  the  other  day  a 
sprightly  company  of  some  thirty  goldfinches  was  flitting  fix)m 
thistle  to  thistle  in  the  neighbouring  field.     How  much  of  the 
bird  life  of  the  kingdom  has  been  lost  by  high  farming  and  over- 
preservation  of  game  !     Many  districts  have  now  become  wilder- 
nesses so  far  as  any  save  the  commonest  of  birds  are  concerned. 
Still,  in  autumn  the  robin  sits  here  despondently   among  the 
dripping  sprays.      Would  you  know  the  reason  of  his  sadness  ? 
Every  autumn,  according  to  a  rustic  interviewed  close  at  hand, 
the  young  robins  kill  ofiF  their  parents.     *  You  may  see  the  old 
ones  sitting  despondent,'  he  added,  ^  at  such  times  because  they 
know  their  time  is  come,  and  after  a  time  they  will  be  found 
dead  under  the  hedges.'     On  our  venturing  to  suggest  that  cats 
might  have  killed  them,  he  allowed  it  might  be  so,  but  (happy 
thought)   *  it  could  not  be  cats,  sir,  or  else  they  would  have  eaten 
the  birds.'    A  few  years  ago  the  redbreast  was  the  most  popular 
of  British  birds,  and  neither  Christmas  card  nor  Christmas  carol 
was  en  rigle  if  it  did  not  possess  some  reference  to  this  winter 
favourite.      There   is   something  of  a  reaction  now  setting  in. 
Without  espousing  the  article  of  Herefordshire  folklore  given 
above,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  redbreast  is  a  morose  and  quarrel- 
some bird.  It  lives  in  the  woods  and  fields  most  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  comes  to  our  doors  only  when  necessity  compels  it. 
Long  ago  White  of  Selbome  remarked  too  that,  *  notvrithstanding 
the  prejudices  in  their  favour,  redbreasts  do  much  mischief  in 
gardens  to  the  summer  fruits.'  ^ 

Wood  pigeons  abound  near  the  brook,  feeding  on  the  acorns 
under  the  oaks  in  large  companies,  and  roosting  in  a  wood  oppo- 
site.   In  spring  the  pretty  turtle  dove  appears,  but  does  not  seem 

>  Selbome,  p.  81,  ed.  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  1863. 
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to  tarry  long  in  the  district.    The  redbacked  shrike  is  a  gnmmg* 
visitor,  and  breeds  here.     Indeed,  all  through  the  hot  months  ^ 
cload  of  small  birds  is  flying  round  our  Little  Selbome,  hoverirr 
above,  singing  and  twittering  beneath^  until  the  observer  think* 
that  if  he  worked  here  for  a  century  he  would  never   learn  :• 
discriminate   each   and  know  the    varied   idiosyncrasies    of  aL 
There  are  plenty  of  apple  trees  in  an  orchard  close  at  hand  wirh 
mistletoe  growing  profusely  upon  them  ;  the  hawthorns  and  wLi:? 
poplars  which  abound  are   many  of  them  hung   with  it.     TLt 
hedgehogs  by  the  brook,  according  to  the  folklore  of  the  distrie*, 
obtain  apples  by  rolling  on  them  and  carrying  them  off  on  thtir 
spines.     Magpies,  thanks  to  game  preservation,  are  seldom  seea 
here.     There  are  two  kinds  of  them,  as  says  here  popular  belie! 
One  kind  builds  in  high  trees,  the  other  in  hawthorn  bashes,  aod 
only  these  if  taken  young  can  ever  be  taught  to  speak.    £ven  then 
they  require  to  be  kept  for  two  years.     The  folklore  of  the  dis- 
trict about  wild  creatures  is  copious.     It  is  curious  that  much  of 
it  yet  retains  its  vitality,  and  that  these  should  be  chiefly  super- 
stitions which  will  not  for  a  moment  bear  the  test  of  experience. 
Thus,  the  adder  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood,  aiui 
yet  the  sages  of  Little  Selbome  gravely  afiSrm,  as  if  books  and 
board  schools  had  no  existence  around  them,  that  if  a  man  runs  i 
thorn  into  his  finger,  the  skin  of  an  adder  put  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  finger  will  drive  it  out,  but  if  applied  over  the  thorn 
it  will  at  once  drive  it  farther  in.     It  is  asserted,  too,  that  a 
certain  cure  against  cramp  is  to  bind  an  eel  skin  round  each  knee. 
When  moonlight  is  dappled  around  the  brook  by  the  dark 
shades  of  the  oaks,  no  more  appropriate  spot  for  a  fairies'  revel 
could  be  imagined,  and  yet  the  little  folk  have  not   been  seen 
here.     Two  miles  off,  however,  is  a  meadow  famous   for  their 
dancings  on  summer  eves.     An  old  woman,  lately  dead,  had  often 
beard  their  merriment  and  the  sound  of  their  elfin  music,  and  on 
visiting  the  mead  next  day  was  sure  to  find  the  grass  trampled 
down  by  them  in  circles.    Witches  frequently  ride  horses  left  in 
the  fields  here  at  night.    In  the  morning  the  poor  animals  are 
covered  with  perspiration  and  foam  flakes,  and  tremble  violently. 
If  their  manes  be  then  examined,  some  locks  will  be  found  curiously 
twisted  together.    These  are  the  *  witches'  stirrups;'  they  cannot 
be  untied,  and  can  only  be  cut  by  the  aid  of  steel.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  comb  them  out.     The  most  fearsome,  however,  of  all 
nocturnal  visitants  is  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  this  apparition  has 
been  often  observed  by  the  side  of  the  brook.    The  popular  belief 
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is,  tliat  if  the  person  who  sees  it  does  not  at  once  lay  hold  of  some 
solid  substance,  he  will  be  drawn  onwards  by  Will  and  perhaps 
droiwnaed.  *  I  have  seen  it  once,'  said  a  stout  young  fellow,  *  and 
I  instantly  caught  hold  of  the  gate  and  was  safe.' 

The  beauty  of  Little  Selbome's  vegetation,  its  abundance  of 
wildings,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  tree  life,  remind  the  classical 
scholar  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  scenery  around  Calypso's  dwell- 
ing— the  cave  where  the  *  well-tressed '  goddess,  beside  a  fire  of 
fragrant  cedar  chipa  and  sandal  wood,  sang  with  sweet  voice  as  she 
plied  her  golden  shuttle.    And  all  around  was  a  wood  of  alder  and 
poplar  and  sweet-smelling  cypress,  where  many  long-winged  birds 
flew,   owls  and  hawks  and  chattering  crows.    It  would  not  be 
hard  also  to  find  here  the  four  founts  bubbling  over  with  white 
water,  round  which  extended  soft  meads,  all  violets  and  parsley, 
*  where,  indeed,  even  an  immortal,  were  he  to  stray,  would  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  and  be  delighted  in  his  heart.'     Of  course,  for 
abundant  and    luxurious   vegetation,   low  ground    rather  than 
high  must  be  sought.    Homer  admires  the  hills,  but  loves  low- 
lying  grounds  with  a  poet's  eye  for  their  tanglcjd  shrubs   and 
flowers.     So  it  is  that  his  beautiful  descriptions  rush  into  the 
mind  near  Little  Selbome.     The  plane  tree  at  Aulis,  and  the 
spring  of  fresh  water  gushing  from  its  roots,  the  asphodel  mead 
of  Hades,  the  galingale   and  lotus  of  Sparta,  the   crocus   and 
hyacinth  of  Zeus's  nuptial  couch — these  or  their  analogues  are 
reproduced  in  this  low  well-sheltered  meadow,  as  we  find  them 
in  the  imperishable  verses  of  the  old  blind  poet.    Where  the 
river  receives  the  brook,  may  be  viewed  in  miniature  the  land- 
scape seen  in  Cyclops'  island,  as  translated  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  alas ! 
too  soon  removed  from  earth  : 

Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep 
lie  soft  well-watered  meadows.    There  the  vine 
Would  Uoom  for  ever.    If  to  plough  and  reap, 
.  Observant  of  the  hours,  one's  heart  incline, 

Black  with  feiHility  the  soil  doth  shine. 
Smooth  isthe  haven,  nor  is  need  at  all 
Of  anchor,  cable,  and  shore-fastened  line. 
Floating  in  shelter  of  that  firm  sea  wall. 
Sailors  at  will  may  rest  till  prosperous  breezes  call. 

Ir 

It  is  this  juxtaposition  of  ancient  and  nineteenth  century  beauty 
vrhich  charms  the  mind  here,  and  bids  it  bless  the  magical  power 
of  association. 
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Both  the  glow-  and  the  slow-worm,  creatures  widely  differci^t  j 
may  be  found  in  the  sward.     Justly  as  the  poets  have  praised  \i&  \ 
former,  words  do  but  faint  justice  to  its  sofb  g^en  lambent  flazDt:.  * 
Familiarity  never  enables  those  who  have  no  special  taste  £?  ■ 
snake  and  serpent  life  to  look  with  equanimity  npon  the  innoces: 
blind  worm.    Country  folk  too  often  ruthlessly  destroy  it.   Serezsl  \ 
were  caught  and  put  in  a  cucumber  frame,  and  of  oonrse  the  * 
gardener  considered  himself  absolved  when  the  plants  did  badlj 
and  the  cucumbers  were  small  and  limited ;  '  them  nasty  snakes  « 
had  sucked  away  the  earth  from  the  plants'   roots.'     Squint 
play  up  and  down  the  trees  overhanging  the   brook  througboat 
the  year.     Hibernation  with  them  must  be  very  partiaL     E?eii 
with  snow  on  the  ground  we  have  seen  two  skipping^  over  it,  and 
running  up  and  down  their  favourite  trees.     The  popnlar  stories 
of  most  natural  history  works  require  to  be  considerably  amended 
about  the  squirrel's  winter  economy.     Only  in   extremely  cold 
weather  can  the  creature  properly  be  said  to  hibernate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  river  birds  is  the  water  ooiel 
{Cinclus  aquaticus)^  known  here  in  Herefordshire  as  the  'wata- 
blackbird.'     It  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year,  and  mar  be 
heard  singing  in  the  sunny  gleams  of  winter,  from   its  boulder 
jutting  out  of  the  foam  in  the  stream,  as  briskly  as  during-  summer. 
It  must  be  a  very  hardy  bird,  and  we  have  seen  it  plunge  into 
the  water  and  fish  under  a  long  current  on  an  icy  cold  day  with 
perfect  indiflFerence.     Its  food  is  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of 
water  beetles,  the  larvce  of  dragon  flies,  mayflies,  caddis  worms, 
and  the  like.     Many  trout  fishers  execrate  and  shoot  the  poor 
dipper,  but  we  believe  that  trout  spawn  has  never  been  found 
within  a  dipper,  while  the  creatures  which  it  does  eat  are  many  of 
them  destructive  to  spawn.    In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
dipper  is  never  seen,  but  in  all  hilly  and  wooded  districts  as  it 
flies  up  and  down  the  stream  it  lends  a  fresh  interest  in  it  to  the 
soothing  rush  of  running  water. 

Little  Selbome  is  highly  favoured  by  Flora.  In  spring  there 
are  *  primrose  habitations'  everywhere  along  the  brook  and  by 
the  hedgerows.  Campanula  patula^  not  a  common  but  a  beau- 
tiful blossom,  abounds  in  summer.  Earlier  in  the  year,  blue 
hyacinths,  every  here  and  there  variegated  by  a  few  white 
blossoms,  are  abundant,  while  the  pretty  mauve-coloured  blooms 
of  meadow  saffron  delight  the  artist  and  disgust  the  &rmer.  It 
is  a  very  dangerous  plant  to  cattle.  Eglantines  and  briars  reach 
down  from  the  higher  banks  and  trail  over  the  water,  or  clssp 
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fc\o  neighboUl'iiig  boughs  for  support.     It  may  easily  bfi  coficeived 

YisLt  these  ivy-hung  bowers  form  a  paradise  for  a  naturalist.    He 

eldom   passes  by  without  noting  some  bird  or  learning  a  little 

nore  of  Nature's  wise  economy.      His  notes  may  not,  indeed, 

^t^t^in  the  dignity  of  print  and  advance  the  cause  of  science,  but 

tliey  furnish  him  with  an  all-absorbing  hobby,  and  provide  much 

content  and  quiet  happiness.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  eye  must 

first  bring  to  the  view  something  in  itself;  some  taste  for  birds 

and  flowers  must  be  inherent  in  a  man  if  these  common  sights  and 

sounds  of  the  country  are  to  delight  him.  Country  parsons,  doctors, 

and  all  whose  duties  call  them  to  rustic  shades^  should  cultivate 

these  placid  tastes  and  this  unruffled  contemplation.    It  is  wise  to 

\>e  dependent  upon  such  simple  pleasures  for  recreation,  especially 

after  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed.    Herein  White  and  Walton 

have  deserved  well  of  their  fellow-countrymen.    They  have  shown 

what  engrossing  and  perennial  delights  proceed  from  the  exercise 

of  energies  on  the  familiar  objects  naturally  suited  for  them,  and 

taught  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  country  life  without  nursing 

the  luxury  of  Nero  and  the  ambition  of  Alexander  dissatisfied 

with  only  one  world  to  conquer.    People  do  not  sufficiently  bear 

in  mind  that  those  who  increase  the  stock  of  simple  pleasures 

which  can  be  easily  obtained  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their 

fellow-men.    And  so  the  *  Compleat  Angler '  and  Gilbert  White's 

placid  wisdom  will  be  read  when  the  highly  flavoured  romances 

of  the  age  shall  have  completely  perished  from  the  earth. 

M.  Gr.  Watkins. 
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THE  amusement  of  drawing  up  imaginary  lists  of  an  imagiar 
Academy  was  invented,  perhaps,  by   Mr.  Matthew  Aidc.'. 
Some  members  of  the  British  Public  have  lately  tried  their  haEi* 
at  it — their  hands  already  expert  at  makings  amateur  Cabinet** 
ideal  Elevens  of  All  England,  lists  of  the  best   places  to  tej 
groceries  at,   of  the   best   schools,  the  best    doctors,  the  be?- 
parsons,  and  so  forth.    The  discussion  is  perfectly  Izannless,  asc 
with  the  aid  of  the  names  of  writers  on  the  covers  of  the  li'mt- 
teenth  Century^  considerable  excellence  may  be  attained  in  th? 
sport  of  Academy-making.     But  the  game,  as  at  present  pbyftl 
is  not  conducted  with  the  rigour  of  the  game.      The  sportsmen 
put  down  the  names  of  people  who,  they  think^  should  belocg  tt 
an  Academy,  if  we  were  cursed  with  such  an  Instigation.    But 
the  true  sport  would  be  to  mention  the  names  of  tie  persons  wLp 
would  be  among  the  Immortals  if  we  had  possessed  (or  been 
possessed  by)  an  Academy  as  long  as  the  French  have  endoreo 
theirs.     If  the  educated  public  could  vote  for  forty  painters  to  be 
made  B.A.'s,  how  many  of  the  names  of  the  actual  Forty  would 
be  found  in  the  list  ?    Not  many,  I  fancy.    Nor  would  many  of 
the  names  of  persons  of  letters,  such  as  the  ladies  who  rejoice  in 
these  competitions  delight  to  honour,  be  found  in  a  real,  self- 
elected  Academy.      There  would  be  plenty   of   literary  lords, 
plenty  of  bishops,  plenty  of  popular  preachers,  plenty  of  states- 
men, plenty  of  men  of  science,  of  world-wide  reputation,  whom 
you  and  I  never  heard  the  names  of  in  our  days.    And  there 
would  be  various  well-connected  and  well-meaning  mediocrities, 
and  the  working-men  of  the  pen  and  the  lamp  would  be  iowKng 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  outside  the  English  Academy.    But  I 
think  a  few  classical  scholars,  real  scholars,  men  the  public  never 
hears  of,  would  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  for  all  things 
have  their  compensations,  and  even  an  Academy  would  not  i!)e  an 
evil  absolutely  unadulterated. 
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Among  the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  the  learned,  it  is  a 

comfort  to  come  across  an  Author  perfectly   satisfied  with  his 

I^ublieher,  Printer,  Paper-maker,   and   with   himself.     Such  an 

Author  was  Menage,  or  ^Egidius  Menagius,  as  he  called  himself 

(^being  a  savant  en  us)  on  the  title-j)age  of 

-^GIDn    MENAOn 

POEM  AT  A, 

QUARTA    EDITIO 

Auctior  et  emcndatior, 

AMSTELODAMI, 
Ex  offlcina  Elzeviriana. 

M.  DC.  LXIII. 

This  good  little  chirpy  Pedant  (perhaps,  as  Pascal  says,  only 
Pedants  use  the  word  Pedant,  so  let  us  say)  this  good  little 
literary  man  wrote  a  poem 

AD 

DANIELEM    ELZEVIEIUM 

BIBLIOPOLAM   AMSTELODAMENSEM. 

I  marvel  that  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  did  not  translate  the 
hendecasyllabics  for  his  Ballads  of  Books.  Here  is  a  rude 
attempt  at  a  version. 

TO  DAN  JUL  ELZEVIR, 

What  do  I  see  I     Oh  Gods  divine 
And  Goddesses, — this  Book  of  mine, — 
This  child  of  many  hopes  and  fears, — 
Is  published  by  the  Elzevirs ! 
Oh  perfect  Publishers  complete ! 
Oh  dainty  volume,  new  and  neat ! 
The  Paper  doth  outshine  the  snow, 
The  Print  is  blacker  than  the  crow, 
The  Title-Page,  with  crimson  bright. 
The  vellum  cover  smooth  and  white. 
All  sorts  of  readers  do  invite, 
Ay,  and  will  keep  them  reading  still, 
Against  their  will,  or  with  their  will ! 
Thus. what  of  grace  the  Rhymes  may  lack 
The  Publisher  has  given  them  back, 

UU2 
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As  Milliners  adorn  the  fair 

Whose  charms  are  something  skimp  and  spare« 

Oh  duUe  deciiSj  Elzevirs ! 

The  pride  of  dead  and  dawning  years. 

How  can  a  poet  best  repay 

The  debt  he  owes  your  House  to-day  ? 

May  this  round  world,  while  aught  endures. 

Applaud,  and  buy,  these  books  of  yours  ! 

May  purchasers  incessant  pop, 

My  Elzevirs,  within  your  shop. 

And  learned  bards  salute,  with  cheers. 

The  volumes  of  the  Elzevirs, 

Till  your  renown  fills  earth  and  sky. 

Till  men  forget  the  Stephani, 

And  all  that  Aldus  wrought,  and  all 

Turnebus  sold  in  shop  or  stall. 

While  still  may  Fate's  (and  Binders'^  shears 

Bespect,  and  spare,  the  Elzevirs ! 

I  added  the  last  two  lines  out  of  my  own  head ;   the  origin^ 
ends  thus : — 

sic  decuB  Elzevirianum 
Doctorum  volitana  per  ora  vatura^ 
Terras  impleat,  impleatque  codum. 
Tumebos  eimul  atque  Vaacosanoa 
Et  vincae  Stephanos^  Manutiosque  I 

• 
Turning  over  the  books  at  the  sale  of  Baron  de  Seilli^*^ 
Library  (ah,  what  a  library — not  a  book  anyone  wants  to  read, 
and  almost  all  in  splendid  bindings!),  I  came  on  Colletet's 
^Epigrammes:  avec  un  discours  de  I'Epigramme,'  Svo.  Paris: 
J.  B.  Loyson,  1653.  Opening  this  I  encountered  Colletet's 
address  to  his  library,  also  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  BcUlads  of 
Books.     The  volume  seems  to  be  rare,  and  I  give  the  epigram. 

A  MES  LIVRES. 

Cheres  delices  de  mon  ame, 
Gardez-vous  bien  de  me  quitter, 
Quoiqu'on  vienne  vous  emprunter^ 
Chacun  de  vous  m'est  une  femme, 
Qui  pent  se  faire  voir  sans  blame, 
Et  ne  se  doit  jamais  prester. 
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My  BookSy  my  hearVa  delight^  beware 
Of  quitting  the  domestic  shelves  ! 
I  say  when  folk  xvovld  hid  me  lendj 
^My  books  are  wives  to  me,  my  friend; 
You  Toay  admire  them,  if  you  care ; 
But  no,  they  never  lead  themselves ! ' 

CoUetet  wag  of  Charles  Nodier's  mind  : 

Tel  est  le  triste  sort  de  tout  livre  prSt6 ; 
Bouvent  il  est  perda,  toujours  il  est  g^t^  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  borrowed  books :  they*re  lost, 

Or  not  the  Book  retumeth,  but  its  Ghost ! 

•      # 
• 

The  following  poem  I  confess  that  I  did  not  understand  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  comments  hy  the  author,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  act  as  her  own  scholiast.    You  must  know  that  in  this  (visibly 
imperfect)  wor]d  we  are  living  in  space  of  Three  Dimensions.     I 
thought  it  was  fov/r,  not  being  scientific  myself,  but  Miss  May 
Kendall  says  three,  and  mathematical  people  almost  unanimously 
confirm  her  statement.  Very  well,  life  in  Three-dimensioned  space 
being  undeniably  rather  a  failure,  it  is  presumed  that  people  who 
live  in  Four-dimensioned  space  are   perfectly  happy,  and  find 
everything  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds.  The  poem  describes 
the  dream  of  a  dweller  in  that  heavenly  country,  who  gains  a 
vision  of  our  *  one-horse '  and  three-dimensioned  planet.    The 
dreamer  describes  our  miserable  condition  to  his  lady,  in  a  land 
where  all  love  is  true  love,  and  the  course  of  true  love  always  does 
run  smooth.     We  cannot  conceive  such  a  state  of  things,  and  he 
finds  it  equally  hard  to  describe  a  world  all  at  si^es  and  sevens, 
like  ours. 


A  PURE  HYPOTHESIS. 

Ah,  love,  the  teacher  we  decried,  • 

That  erudite  professor  grim. 
In  mathematics  drenched  and  dyed. 

Too  hastily  we  scouted  him. 
He  said :  *  The  bounds  of  Time  and  Space, 

The  categories  we  revere. 
May  be  in  quite  another  case 

In  quite  ^.nother  sphere,' 
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He  told  us :  *  Science  can  conceive 

A  race  whose  feeble  comprehension 
Can't  be  persuaded  to  believe 

That  there  exists  our  Fourth  Dimension^ 
Whom  Time  and  Space  for  ever  baulk ; 

But  of  these  beings  incomplete. 
Whether  upon  their  heads  they  walk 

Or  stand  upon  their  feet — 

We  cannot  tell,  we  do  not  know. 

Imagination  stops  confounded  ; 
We  can  but  say  "  It  may  be  so," 

To  every  theory  propounded.' 
Too  glad  were  we  in  this  our  scheme 

Of  things,  his  notions  to  embrace,— 
But — I  have  dreamed  an  awfiil  dream 

Of  Three-dimenaioned  Space ! 

I  dreamed — the  horror  seemed  to  stun 

My  logical  perception  strong, 
That  everj'thing  beneath  the  sun 

Was  80  umUterably  wrong, 
I  thought — ^what  words  can  I  command  ? — 

That  nothing  ever  did  come  rights 
No  wonder  you  can't  understand : 

I  could  not,  till  last  night ! 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  recall 

The  horror  of  those  novel  heavens, 
Where  Present,  Past,  and  Future  all 

Appeared  at  sixes  and  at  sevens. 
Where  Capital  and  Labour  fought, 

And,  in  the  nightmare  of  the  mind. 
No  contradictories  were  thought 

As  truthfully  combined ! 

Nay,  in  that  dream-distorted  clime. 

These  fatal  wilds  I  wandered  through, 
The  boundaries  of  Space  and  Time 

Had  got  most  frightfully  askew* 
*  What  is  "  askew  "  ? '  my  love,  you  cty ; 

I  cannot  answer,  can't  portray ; 
A  universe  that's  all  awry 

No  language  can  convey. 
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I  can't  tell  what  my  words  denote, 

I  know  not  what  my  phrases  mean  ; 
Inexplicable  terrors  float 

Before  this  spirit  once  serene. 
Ah,  what  if  on  some  lurid  star 

There  should  exist  a  hapless  race. 
Who  live  and  love,  who  think  and  are, 

In  Three-dimensioned  Space ! 

M.  K. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  vision,  and  perhaps  contains  as 
good  an  explanation  as  another  of  the  Origin  of  Evil.     According 
to  a  geometrical  enthusiast,  it  is  only  by  *  the  casting  out  of  self ' 
that  we  can  even  conceive  of  Four-dimensioned  Space,  and,  if  man- 
kind could  universally  cast  out  self,  how  happy  we  might  all  become ! 
But  what  a  terrible  planet  that  would  be  which  was  peopled  (like 
Ulster)  by  *  an  evil  colony '  of  our  expelled  selves — a  colony  of 
Mr.  Hydes ! 

To  return  from  this  excursion  into  the  unexplored  regions  of 
Moral  Mathematics,  what  a  delightful  writer  on  books  does  France 
possess  in  M.  Henri  Beraldi !  Neither  the  late  Mr.  John  Hill 
Burton,  nor  the  '  dreadful  Dibdin,'  as  an  American  amateur  calls 
him,  had  even  the  beginnings  of  such  a  pleasant  style  of  cauaerie 
as  M.  Henri  Beraldi.  Happy  are  the  book-men  who  possess  his 
rare  little  volume,  Bibliothhque  d*un  Bibliophile ;  happier  they 
who  have  his  Mes  EstampeSy  of  which  M.  Conquet  has  just  pub- 
lished another  hundred,  for  the  joy  of  Pantagruelists,  et  non 
aultres.  M.  Beraldi's  catalogue  of  his  engravings  includes  illus- 
trated books — and  anecdotes.    The  most  astonishing  of  all  sales 

of  engravings,  he  says,  was  that  of  M.  W ,  a  Government 

oflSce  clerk,  in  1880.     M.  W collected,  here  and  there,  and 

picked  up  what  cheap  curiosities  came  in  his  way.  The  time 
came  when  he  was  superannuated,  and  then  he  thought  of  selling 
his  engravings.  He  had  paid  about  150L  or  2001.  for  the  lot. 
They  were  sent  to  the  auction  room,  and  fetched  over  4,000i. 
Here  was  an  investment,  and  an  investment  which  it  was  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable  to  make.  M.  Beraldi  mentions  a  book  for 
which  he  declined  to  give  250  francs  in  1872,  and  presently 
found  himself  buying  for  4,000,  so  rapidly  did  prices  rise  when 
prosperity  returned  after  the  war.  He  bought,  however,  more 
than  a  hundred  examples  of  Moreau's  work  in  beautiful  *  states ' 
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for   250  francs,  an  amazing  piece  of  good   fortune;    but  rl.: 
1,500  francs  had  to  be  paid  for  the  few  last  pieces  wanted  :: 
make  up  the  set.     M.  Beraldi  raises  a   point  of  casnistry.    15: 
man  who  cannot  read  offered  you  a  lot  of  railway  shares  for  a  J^i 
l)ounds,  you  would,  of  course,  tell  him  to  get  the  proper  price  ci 
the  Stock  Exchange.     But  if  a  poor  cheap  bookseller  offers  jou  \ 
marvel  of  scarcity  for  five  shillings,  why — ^you  generally  take  hiz: 
at  his  word.     A  bookseller  once  told  me,  when  I  said  some  bargsfi 
wa^  too  good,  that  only  one  other  buyer  had  ever  offered  to  }aT  i 
higher  price  than  that  charged.    Probably  nine   readers  out  i 
ten  will  guess  the  name  of  that  despiser  of  political   eoonomj. 
But  I  doubt  if  this  kind  of  unscientific  readiness  to  give  a  &j 
price  is  so  very  rare.     Happily  one  is  seldom,  or   nevc^r,  tempted 
Besides,  the  seller  has  made  his  percentage   of  profit,  and  ii. 
apparently,  glad  to  let  his  customers  have  a  bargain  now  and  th^. 
It  encourages  them.    And  in  these  late  days,  when  everything  b 
collected,  we  are  so  seldom  encouraged.    M.  Beraldi's  book  con- 
tains a  picture  in  words  of  that  famed  and  ill*£Euned  ^English  co^ 
lector,  lately  dead,  who  made  Paris  his  home,  and  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  even  the  booksellers  It  recevaient  aans  enthousicujiu. 
To  a  humble  looker-on  at  those  great  epic  battles  of  the  auction 
room  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  M.  Beraldi  does  not  disdain  boob 
bound  by  Simier,Thouvenin,and  Bozerian.  An  American  amateur 
and  critic  pities  me  for  once  having  called  them  great  bind^^ 
What  was  good  enough  for  Charles  Nodier,  and  is  good  enough 
for  M.  Beraldi,  is  good  enough  for  me.    But  people  have  become 
so  fastidious  about  bindings,  above  all  so  fanatically  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Trautz,  that  M.  Beraldi  thinks  it  sagacious  to 
have  books  merely  cartonrUa,     Otherwise  your  friends  have  each 
his  peck  at  the  tooling,  gilding,  back,  sides,  edges,  and   the  rest 
of  it. 

How  long  it  takes  a  foreign  author,  especially  if  he  is  not  a 
*  naturalistic  *  novelist,  to  get  a  hearing  from  an  alien  public  I 
People  often  doubt  whether  critics  are  of  any  use  for  any  purpose ; 
their  apologist  might  maintain  that,  at  least,  they  can  sometimes 
introduce  new  foreign  authors  to  the  domestic  public.    France 
gives  us  few  better  things  than  her  critics,  with  their  delicacy, 
wit,  probity,  learning,  and  respect  for  the  profession  which  we 
perhaps  respect  too  little.     Since  Sainte-Beuve  ceased  to  charm 
us  once  a  week,  France  has  had  no  better  critic  than  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre.     His  essays  are  published  in  volunjes,  Lea  Conteni- 
poraina,  of  which  the  third  has  just  appeared.     The  Atheimiin 
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1.  is  misses  this  admirable  volume  in  four  lines,  as  a  collocation  of 
t>iographies  of  contemporary  novelists !  Who  could  guess  that 
Graston  Paris  is  a  contemporary  novelist  ?  To  him  M.  Lemaitre's 
roost  valuable  study  is  dedicated,  among  others  on  M.  Richepin, 
"tlie  Goncourts,  M.  Soulary,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  M.  Bourget,  and 

so  forth.   But  it  is  M.  Lemaitre's  note  on  the  Ballade  (vol.  i.  p.  19) 

tliat  I  wish  to  borrow,  for  a  purpose,  to-day. 

• 
'The  poet  who  begins  a  ballade,'  says  M.  Lemaitre,  *  does  not 
Icnow    very  exactly  what  he  will  put  into  it  2  the  Rhyme,  and 
nothing   but  the  Rhyme,  will  whisper   things   unexpected  and 
charming,  things  he  would  never  have  thought  of  but  for  her, 
things  with  strange  and  remote  relations  to  each  other,  all  united 
in  the  disorder  of  a  dream.     Nothing,  indeed,  is  richer  in  sug- 
gestion than  the  strict  laws  of  these  difficult  pieces ;  they  force 
the  fancy  to  wander  afield,  hunting  high  and  low,  and  while  she 
seeks  through  all  the  world  the  foot  that  can  wear  Cinderella's 
slipper,  she  makes  delightful  discoveries  by  the  way.' 

# 
M.  Lemaitre's  good-humoured  appreciation  of  the  Ballade 
may  serve  as  introduction  to  a  ballade  of  Mr.  Clinton  ScoUard's, 
a  young  American  poet,  whose  Alma  Mater  is  Harvard.  I  copy  it 
from  a  pleasant  book,  With  Reed  and  Lyre^  published  by  Messrs. 
Lothrop,  of  Boston.  There  are  greater  things  in  it  than  what 
follows ;  for  example,  a  delightful  little  Orientate  (M.  Lemaitre, 
by  a  coincidence,  has  written  a  volume  named  Petites  Orientalea)^ 
*As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon.'  Here  followeth  Mr.  Clinton 
ScoUard's 

FOR  ME   THE  BLITHE  BALLADE. 

Of  all  the  songs  that  dwell 

Where  softest  speech  doth  flow. 
Some  love  the  sweet  rondel. 

And  some  the  bright  rondeau. 

With  rhymes  that  tripping  go. 
In  mirthful  measures  clad  ; 

But  would  I  choose  them  ? — no. 
For  me  the  blithe  Ballade  ! 

O'er  some  the  villanelle. 

That  sets  the  heart  aglow, 
Doth  its  enchanting  spell 

With  lines  recurring  throw ; 
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Some,  weighed  with  wasting  woe 
Gay  triolets  make  glad  ; 

But  would  I  choose  them  ? — no. 
For  me  the  blithe  Ballade ! 

On  Chant  with  stately  swell 

With  measured  feet  and  slow, 
As  grave  as  minster  bell 

At  vesper  tolling  low, 

Do  some  their  praise  bestow ; 
Some  on  sestinas  sad ; 

But  would  I  choose  them  ? — no. 
For  me  the  blithe  Ballade  ! 

Envoy. 
Prince,  to  these  songs  a-row. 

The  Muse  might  endless  add, 
But  would  I  choose  them  ? — ^no. 

For  me  the  blithe  Ballade  ! 

One  might  wish  more  variety  in  the  penultimate  line  of  eai 
stanza,  which  here  is  part  of  the  refrain ;  but  the  whole  thing  > 
pretty  and  ingenious,  and  the  author  can  write  more  seriously  :c 
other  moods  and  measures.  A.  Lang. 
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